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DISLOCATION  OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS  IN  THE 

HORSE. 

BY  J.  A.  NUNN,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  GLASGOW.  ■ 

Judging  from  the  lack  of  literature  on  the  subject,  this  accident  is 
of  rare  occurrence  in  the  lower  animals  ;  which  seems  strange  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  usual  causes  are  blows  or  injuries  to  the 
head,  such  as  hunters  and  steeplechasers  are  liable  to.  Three 
different  forms  of  dislocation  have  come  under  my  notice  at  various 
times — in  the  horse,  mule,  and  ox.  The  first  I  have  endeavoured 
to  depict  in  the  drawing  No.  1.  The  lens  is  here  protruding,  at 


the  lower  edge,  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the 
lower  being  ruptured.  The  weight  of  the  lens  A  pressing  on  the 
lower  border  of  the  iris,  causes  it  to  recede  backwards,  as  shown  at 
VOL.  XXIII.  B 
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B.  The  second  form  is  shown  in  the  drawing  No.  II.,  in  which 
the  lens  is  dislocated  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the  iris,  causing  it 
to  bulge  forwards  as  is  shown  at  C.  The  third  form  that  has 


come  under  my  notice  is  that  in  which  the  dislocation  takes  place 
behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  iris,  when,  of  course,  the  bulging 
will  be  seen  in  the  same  situation. 

Cases  are  on  record,  in  the  human  eye,  of  the  lens  being  retained 
by  shreds  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  motions  of  the  head. 

Professors  Chelius  (Heidelberger  Klinische  Annalen)  and  Ammon 
(Zeitschrijt  jur  die.  Ophthalmologie)  record  cases  of  spontaneous  dis¬ 
location  in  apparently  healthy  eyes,  the  lens  either  lodging  behind 
the  iris  or  passing  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
gradually  becoming  opaque,  with  loss  of  vision.  Mr.  Middlemore, 
in  his  treatise,  vol.  *ii.,  page  49,  reports  a  case  in  which  the  lens 
passed  into  the  anterior  or  posterior  chamber,  according  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  preserving  its  figure  and  transparency.  Deniours 
{Traite des Maladies  des  Yeux)  relates  two  cases  in  which  the  patient, 
suffering  from  lenticular  cataract,  regained  the  vision  by  the  lens 
becoming  partly  dislocated  and  the  opacity  sinking  behind  the 
pupillary  opening.  Dislocation  into  the  vitreous  humour  is  said  to 
generally  take  place  with  the  capsule  entire,  but  both  it  and  the 
suspensory  ligament  may  be  wholly  or  partially  ruptured.  If  the 
dislocation  is  total,  the  lens  will  fall  back,  increasing  the  depth  of 
the  anterior  chamber;  but  if  it  be  only  partial,  it  will  remain  swing¬ 
ing  about  with  every  motion  of  the  head,  being  suspended  by  the 
ligament. 

Dislocation  beneath  the  conjunctiva  is  described  as  only  taking 
place  after  very  severe  injuries,  when  the  sclerotic  is  ruptured ;  and 


Cases  of  Lymphadenoma.  3 

the  lens,  torn  away  from  its  attachments,  is  forced  through  the 
rent,  the  capsule  being  usually  ruptured.  This  generally  takes 
place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  between  the  insertion  of  the 
recti  muscles  and  the  margin  of  the  cornea. 


POISONING  OF  CATTLE  BY  ACETIC  ACID. 

BY  W.  WARD,  M.R.C.V.S.,  MANCHESTER. 

This  occurred  on  a  large  dairy  farm,  and,  in  my  opinion,  was  due 
to  the  acetous  fermentation  of  brewers’  grains. 

Symptoms, — Diminished  secretion  of  milk  ;  no  desire  for  food  ; 
tremors  of  the  muscles ;  uneasiness ;  paddling  with  the  feet ; 
elevating  one  hind  limb,  and  then  the  other,  in  a  peculiar  manner  ; 
great  abdominal  pain ;  pulse  weak  and  frequent ;  temperature 
varied  little  from  normal. 

In  progression  the  animals  moved  in  a  strange  manner,  the  hind 
limbs  being  drawn  upwards,  backwards,  and  then  outwards,  after 
which  the  cows  sOon  became  paralysed,  dying  in  convulsions. 

The  striking  post-mortem  appearance  was  found  at  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  rumen,  which  was  of  a  deep-blue  colour  ;  this  gradually 
diminished  to  a  mere  trace  at  the  abomasum,  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  being  easily  separated. 


CASES  OF  LYMPHADENOMA. 

BY  A.  W.  RUSSELL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

DUBLIN. 

Case  I. — Black  mare,  9  years  old.  General  No.  785,  No.  6  Com¬ 
pany,  Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps. 

This,  the  first  case  in  my  personal  experience,  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  my  predecessor  in  charge,  with  whom  I  was  fortunately 
able  to  see  it  in  almost  daily  consultation,  and  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  is  compiled  from  the  company  case-book,  as  recorded  by 
him  : — 

History. — This  mare  is  reported  to  have  been  in  low  condition 
for  a  considerable  time,  notwithstanding  a  good  appetite.  She  had 
been  dieted  in  the  troop  stable,  and'  relieved  from  duty  as  much  as 
possible,  under  the  orders  of  the  officer  commanding  the  company. 

Her  medical  history  is  as  follows: — On  the  14th  May,  1884, 
her  molar  teeth  were  examined  and  found  to  be  irregular  from 
uneven  wear.  These  irregularities  were  removed  with  the  rasp ; 
she  was  dieted  in  the  usual  manner  for  a  few  days,  and  then  dis¬ 
charged  for  light  duty.  As  she  still  continued  to  fall  away  in 
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condition,  and  was  reported  to  be  incapable  of  performing  even 
light  duty  without  fatigue,  she  was  again  admitted  to  the  infirmary 
on  the  2nd  June,  1884,  and  entered  as  a  case  of  “  Asthenia,”  the 
following  symptoms  being  noted  : — Skin  hard,  harsh,  dry,  and 
unthrifty  in  appearance ;  conjunctivae  rather  pale ;  mouth  sour, 
and  dorsum  of  tongue  furred  and  pasty ;  pulse  small  and  com¬ 
pressible;  bowels  torpid. 

She  was  now  placed  in  a'  comfortable  loose-box,  carefully  and 
nutritiously  dieted,  receiving  a  liberal  allowance  of  green  grass  in 
addition. 

The  medicinal  agents  used  were  alteratives — aloes,  antacids, 
and  stomachics,  followed  by  tonics,  as  iron,  gentian,  nux  vomica, 
arsenic,  with  ol.  lini  in  food. 

The  appetite  remained  good  throughout,  and  the  functions  were 
naturally  performed,  but  she  continued  to  fall  away  in  condition, 
and  was  consequently  deemed  unfit  for  further  military  service 
and  cast;  but  whilst  awaiting  authority  to  be  sold,  she  rapidly 
became  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  accompany  the  other 
cast  horses  to  the  auction.  On  the  4th  August,  1884,  she  was 
unable  to  rise  without  assistance,  when  stimulants  were  adminis¬ 
tered;  but  as  she  remained  so  weak*  and  anaemic,  a  board  of 
veterinary  officers  was  assembled  to  consider  her  case,  who  recom¬ 
mended  that  she  should  be  destroyed.  This  recommendation  was 
sanctioned  and  carried  out  on  the  5th  August,  1884,  when  a 
careful  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  which  disclosed  the 
fact  that  this  patient  was  the  subject  of  Lymphadenoma,  with  the 
following  appearances  : — 

Body  extremely  emaciated  and  anaemic  ;  spleen  much  enlarged, 
and  studded  with  prominent  rounded  masses,  varying  in  size  from 
a  walnut  to  a  large  egg,  and  situated  more  particularly  at  its 
larger  end.  These  nodules  were  of  a  greyish- white  colour,  encased 
in  a  dense  fibrous  capsule,  firm  in  consistency,  and,  on  section, 
grated  under  the  knife  from  calcareous  depositions,  and  presenting 
a  stellated  appearance  from  the  hypertrophied  radiating  trabeculae. 
Both  lungs  were  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  elements  in  a  diffused 
form,  more  or  less  throughout  their  structure.  The  anterior  lobe, 
left  lung,  was  emphysematous.  The  heart  appeared  hypertrophied. 
Other  organs  normal. 

Case  II. — Bay  gelding,  14  years  old.  General  No.  245,  No.  6 
Company,  Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps.  Admitted  24th 
April,  1885. 

History, — On  an  inspection  parade,  about  two  months  previous 
to  admission,  I  noticed  this  animal  had  an  enlargement  on  the  off 
side  of  the  neck,  over  the  anterior  rings  of  the  trachsea,  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon’s-egg,  irregular  in  shape,  firm  and  unyielding. 
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feeling  very  like  a  broken  ring.  The  officer  commanding  the  com¬ 
pany  informed  me  that,  to  his  personal  knowledge,  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  had  existed,  without  apparent  change,  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  As  it  did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  animal  in  any 
way,  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  at  the  time,  thinking  it  might 
have  resulted  from  a  previous  injury.  Subsequently  this  horse 
was,  on  the  2 1st  March,  1885,  transferred  to  the  Curragh  camp  for 
duty,  being  at  this  time  in  fair  serviceable  condition,  returning 
to  my  charge  on  the  24th  April,  1885,  when  he  was  paraded  for 
my  inspection  in  the  usual  manner.  I  now  found  him  very  low  in 
condition,  weak  and  anaemic,  with  a  very  evident  mark  of  a  vesi¬ 
cant  having  been  recently  applied  over  the  whole  course  of 
the  trachaea,  from  the  larynx  to  the  sternum.  The  enlargement 
before  noted  was  now  much  increased  in  size,  nodulated,  and  firm 
to  the  touch,  and  with  a  chain  of  similar  enlargements,  varying  in 
size,  extending  down  the  off  side  of  the  neck  over  the  jugular 
gutter,  with  one  very  much  larger  than  the  rest,  near  where  the 
trachea  enters  the  thorax.  There  was  also  a  diffused  thickening 
round  the  fauces. 

Symptoms. — Generalised  from  the  daily  record.  Pulse  ranged 
from  42  to  48,  always  weak  and  very  compressible,  with  weak 
action  of  the  heart ;  respiration  from  14  to  24,  which,  as  the  disease 
advanced,  became  abdominal  in  character,  and  accompanied  with 
very  considerable  stertor  and  dyspnoea,  caused  by  the  increasing 
thickening  around  the  fauces.  Auscultation  revealed  an  increased 
bronchial  blowing,  with  an  absence  of  vesicular  murmur  over  the 
greater  part  of  both  lungs,  and  towards  the  termination  of  the  ease, 
an  absence  of  sound  over  the  lower  portions  of  both  cavities  ;  con- 
junctivae  watery  and  bloodless,  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  Tempera¬ 
ture — internal — on  admission,  was  lOiP,  and  varied  but  little 
throughout,  the  highest  and  lowest  readings  being  I0i|-  and  lOi 
respectively.  The  external  temperature  was  always  abnormally 
low.  Evacuations  normal.  Appetite  remained  good  throughout 
— I  might  say  at  times  voracious  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  was 
steady  advancing  marasmus  from  malassimilation,  and  latterly,  by 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  a  considerable  portion  of  both  fluid  and 
solid  food  being  returned  via  the  nostrils,  caused  by  the  infiltra¬ 
tions  of  the  lymphoid  elements  around  the  fauces ;  this  also 
induced  an  almost  continuous  flow  of  a  mucoid  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  and  mouth,  to  relieve  which  the  patient  was  constantly 
sipping  small  quantities  of  fluid  (cold  water  from  choice).  The 
hypertrophied  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  and  others  between  the 
branches  of  the  lower  maxilla,  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and  before 
the  termination  of  the  case,  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a  decided 
enlargement  of  the  spleen.  I  may  add,  that  as  the  case  advanced. 
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the  patient  remained  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  lying  down, 
generally  on  the  left  side  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him  in  a 
natural  position,  evidently  from  extreme  prostration.  He  ulti¬ 
mately  succumbed  on  the  morning  of  1st  July,  1885,  apparently 
without  a  struggle,  almost  a  skeleton  from  inanition. 

Treatment. — The  following  medicinal  agents  were  administered  : 
Ferri  sulph.,  Ol.  lini.  Potass,  lodidi.  Acid  arsenici.  Pot.  carb.,  Nux 
vomica.  He  was  also  most  carefully  and  nutritiously  dieted,  and 
every  attention  was  paid  to  his  general  comfort. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Body  extremely  emaciated  and 
anaemic.  The  pharyngeal,  sublingual,  and  cervical  lymphatic 
glands,  more  particularly  on  the  right  side,  were  extensively  hyper¬ 
trophied,  weighing  collectively  several  pounds.  The  fauces  were 
nearly  blocked  with  diffused  infiltrations  of  lymphoid  elements  ;  the 
jugular  vein  was  occluded  by  a  firm  adherent  thrombus,  from  its 
division  near  the  parotid  gland  to  near  its  entrance  to  the  chest, 
where  its  coats  were  lost  in  the  substance  of  an  enlarged  gland. 
The  whole  of  the  salivary  glands  appeared  normal.  The  thorax 
contained  a  quantity  of  a  clouded  serous  fluid,  and  lymphoid  elements 
were  diffused  through  the  parenchyma  of  both  lungs.  The  spleen 
contained  a  number  of  nodulated  tumours  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  the  mesenteric  glands  were  very  slightly  enlarged  ;  in  other 
I'espects  the  abdominal  organs  appeared  normal.  The  hypertrophied 
glands,  when  cut  into,  presented  a  yellowish,  caseous,  stellated 
appearance. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOUNDNESS. 

BY  R.  H.  DYER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LIMERICK. 

{Continued  from  page  329,  vol.  xxiiP). 

WiNDGALLSor  BursalTumours  constitute  an  affection  which  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  I  believe,  known  by  the  first  name  written, 
from  its  being  supposed  that  the  bladder  contained  air  or  wind. 
Anatomists  have  given  other  and  more  surgical,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pressive  titles  to  these  swellings,  namely,  bursal  enlargements 
and  ganglia.  The  latter  term  is  open  to  objection,  because  it  has 
a  wide  and  somewhat  foreign  signification.  The  word  ganglion  ” 
is  generally  considered  to  refer  to  an  enlargement  or  swelling,  or 
knot-like  enlargement  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,”  etc.  ;  this  term, 
therefore — although  employed  by  members  of  the  human  profes¬ 
sion  when  speaking  to  veterinarians  with  reference  to  such  enlarge¬ 
ments — is,  as  I  have  said,  open  to  an  objection,  as  it  does  not 
faithfully  convey  to  persons  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word. 
I  would  much  prefer  employing  that  which  is  less  objectionable. 
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and  at  the  same  time  more  expressive,  i.e.,  tumefied  bursae.  The 
word  windgall  "  should  never  pass  the  lips  of  a  surgeon ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  the  more  modern  term,  burscE  mucosce,  less  erroneous. 
Windgall,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  sac 
contained  air;  secondly,  the  surgical  and  scientific  one,  ganglion, 
will  indicate  situation  or  course  of  a  nerve  ;  and,  thirdly,  bursae 
mucosae  most  positively  relates  to  its  containing  mucus.  It  will, 
doubtless,  be  easily  understood  why  each  and  every  one  of  the 
above  appellations  should  be  abolished  for  ever  from  veterinary 
nosology.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  it  matters  but  little 
what  name  a  disease  is  known  by,  provided  it  be  understood  ;  but 
in  this,  the  nineteenth  century,  surely  such  a  word  as  windgall  ” 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  any  work  on  surgery.  As  I  don’t  profess 
to  be  engaged  in  arranging  such  a  work  in  the  present  instance, 
I  shall  not  be  expected  to  place  before  the  readers  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal  a  very  elaborate  paper  upon  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  these  affections.  I  write  affections  ”  from  the  fact  of 
bursal  enlargements  being  said  to  be  found  in  many  situations 
under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  capped  elbow,  capped  hock,  bog- 
spavin,  thoroughpin,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  considered  as  one 
and  the  same  disease.  A  description  of  the  first  would  in  that 
case  generally  suffice  for  all,  although  some  of  them  undergo  much 
greater  changes  than  others,  depending  upon  their  magnitude  as 
well  as  their  situation. 

A  bursa  is  described  as  a  small  synovial  sac,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  joints  and  tendinous  sheaths,  which  secretes  a  fluid  in 
every  way  analogous  to  that  formed  within  a  true  joint,  and  which 
is  termed  synovia.  Indeed,  many  of  these  bursae  are  actually  in 
direct  communication  with  the  interior  of  a  joint.  Their  use  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  preventing  friction,  concussion,  etc.,  of 
parts ;  and  being  placed  between  structures,  they  will  naturally 
have  such  a  tendency,  the  oil-like  fluid  which  they  contain  being 
admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose.  When,  however,  disease 
is  set  up,  and  the  bursae  become  enlarged  or  swollen,  incon¬ 
venience,  and  sometimes  lameness,  result  therefrom.  This  is  not 
of  necessity  the  case.  Numerous  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
the  commencement  of  a  bursal  tumour,  viz.,  work,  sprain,  and 
others,  as  active  agents  in  promoting  disease.  Doubtless  concus¬ 
sion  is  the  principal  one,  whether  in  youth  or  adult  age.  It  has 
been  declared  that  a  colt,  not  having  been  broken,  cannot  have 
bursal  enlargements  through  work  or  a  sprain.  It  does  not 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  an  animal  has  not  been 
trained  or  put  to  work,  that  the  disease  which  we  are  considering 
is  not  caused  by  overwork  or  sprain.  How  often  do  we  witness 
colts  exerting  themselves  in  mere  play,  beyond  their  powers  and 
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strength !  The  most  marked  case  in  proof  of  this  assertion — 
I  could  relate  a  good  number  in  foals — occurred  in  my  prac¬ 
tice  some,  time  before  this  account  was  penned.  A  doctor  of 
medicine,  who  usually  had  something  good  in  young  thoroughbred 
stock,  and  who  had  good  class  animals  for  racing  purposes,  had 
my  attention  directed  to  a  two-year-old  colt  which  had  not  been 
either  trained,  worked,  or  lunged,  but  had  occupied  a  small,  very 
small  paddock.  This  animal  had  what  he  termed  a  large  bog 
spavin,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  explained  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  such  an  affection  originated.  The  colt  was,  at  the  time 
I  saw  him,  in  a  large  loose  box ;  the  ceiling  rather  lower  than  it 
should  have  been,  and  it  consisted  of  woodwork.  On  looking 
about,  I  discovered  abrasions  of  the  wood  ceiling,  as  if  much 
violence  had  been  used  with  a  blunt  instrument.  This  was  pointed 
at,  and  the  owner  very  innocently  said  that  the  colt  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  standing  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  pawing  the  ceiling 
with  the  front  feet — this  had  often  been  witnessed,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  great  fun.  He  could  not  suppose  that  so  trifling  a  matter 
should  cause  all  this  disease.  This  amusement  caused  tumefaction 
of  the  bursae  before  alluded  to,  and  converted  a  two  hundred 
guinea  animal  into  a  comparatively  valueless  one.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  actual  work,  or  the  process  of  training,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  disarrangement  of  these  sacs. 
In  thoroughbred  breeding  studs,  I  have  found  the  foals,  of  about 
from  five  to  eight  months  old,  which  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
galloping  in  the  paddock,  prone  to  this  complaint,  and  I  used  to 
apply  a  mild  vesicant  to  the  legs,  which  of  course  effectually  stopped 
the  gallop,  and  allowed  time  for  nature  to  repair  the  injury. 

Blood  Spavin  and  Bog  Spavin  have  usually  been  considered  by 
persons  ignorant  of  the  structure  of  the  parts,  to  be  synonymous. 
More  than  once  I  have  refused  to  operate  upon  animals  affected 
with  these  diseases,  as  I  felt  convinced  I  should — in  the  cases 
referred  to — not  add  anything  to  my  reputation  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon.  I  am  of  opinion,  in  our  examinations  as  to  soundness, 
we  should  bear  closely  in  mind  the  stage  in  which  we  find  enlarged 
bursae.  Doubtless  all  practitioners  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
stages,  or  states,  in  which  these  swellings  are  found  to  exist. 
They  don’t  attack  every  animal  in  a  similar  manner,  nor  do  they 
assume  the  same  appearance  in  every  joint.  Take,  for  example, 
that  affection  termed  capped  elbow,  which  is  usually  caused  by  the 
heel  of  the  shoe.  This  generally  terminates  in  suppuration  or 
resolution ;  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  capped  elbow 
should  not  be  classed  with  these  diseases.  Take  another  example, 
capped  hock.  This  is  generally  the  result  of  a  blow  produced  by 
kicking,  or  it  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  the  animal  rubbing 
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the  hock  against  a  rough  wall.  This  is  another  disease,  strictly 
speaking,  not  resembling  those  of  bursal  enlargements  met  with 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fetlock  joints ;  this,  however,  and  that 
known  by  the  name  of  thorough  pin,  will  be  considered  in  their 
proper  places.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  would  divide  tumefied 
bursae  into  soft  and  hard.  The  soft  bursae — I  now  refer  to  the 
front  fetlock  joints — seldom  produce  any  inconvenience,  except 
occasionally  in  racing  stables.  The  bursae  become  enlarged,  as  a 
general  rule,  by  a  very  slow  process ;  hence  it  is  that,  whatever 
derangement  there  may  be  in  existence,  it  is  but  little  felt, 
owing  to  the  gradual  development  of  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  referring  to  tumefied  bursae  in  the  hardened  state, 
we  shall  have  to  look  a  little  more  closely  to  the  parts  or  struc¬ 
tures  upon  which  it  is  found  to  impinge.  Lameness  is  often 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  hardened  bursae  upon  the  nervous 
filaments,  and  especially  will  a  horse  be  lame  when  that  pres¬ 
sure  is  exerted  upon  the  terminal  portions  of  the  metacarpal 
nerves.  This  being  the  case,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how 
it  is  that  bandages  so  often  are  found  to  cause  the  irritation  we 
are  desirous  of  preventing.  When,  however,  the  bandage  is  wet 
and  applied  loosely,  it  has  not  that  irritative  effect  as  when  it 
is  placed  tightly  about  the  joint,  and  allowed  to  become  dry  and 
hard.  It  is  this  which  proves  so  troublesome  to  a  practitioner 
in  the  treatment  of  such  affections ;  his  instructions  are  not 
always  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner.  When  bursal  enlarge¬ 
ments  are  small,  soft,  free  from  inflammation,  and  not  tender 
upon  pressure,  there  is  but  little  to  fear  in  giving  an  opinion 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  animal,  especially  in  aged  horses, 
known  or  suspected  to  have  done  much  work  ;  it  will  be  advisable 
to  scrutinize  very  keenly  the  action  of  the  limbs.  There  is  often 
a  rigid  movement  observable ;  and  much  also  will  depend  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  pasterns,  as  to  the  impairment  or  otherwise  in  the 
action  of  an  animal  having  these  diseases. 

It  is  the  practice  of  veterinarians  to  pass  a  horse  as  being 
sound  when  he  is  not  actually  lame.  The  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  windgalls,  as  they  are  termed,  is  about  the  same  as  in 
every  other  affection — most  ambiguous,  leaving  everything  to  the 
opinions  formed  by  those  supposed  to  be  capable  of  advancing 
them.  Oliphant  writes  as  follows  : — There  are  few  horses  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  windgalls,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  fetlock,  or  cause  lameness,  except  when  they  are  numerous 
or  large.  In  an  action  which  was  brought  on  the  warranty  of  a 
horse,  the  breach  of  which  was  windgalls,  a  verdict  was  found  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  windgalls  had  probably  produced  lameness,  as 
there  appeared  not  to  have  been  any  dispute  about  the  unsoundness. 
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but  only  about  the  form  of  action.”  I  must  confess  this  quotation 
is  not  characterized  by  its  lucidity.  It  states,  in  the  first  place, 
there  are  few  horses  perfectly  free  from  windgalls,  but  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fetlock  or  cause  lameness ;  ” 
secondly,  plaintiff  gained  a  verdict ;  there  was  no  dispute  about 
the  unsoundness,  but  only  about  the  form  of  action.”  Whether  the 
impairment  of  action  was  caused  by  this  disease  it  does  not  state, 
but  it  must  be  presumed  such  is  the  meaning  of  it.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  by  far  the  great  majority  suffering  from  these  tumefied 
sacs  are  what  must  or  ought  to  be  termed  practically  or  usefully 
sound ;  and  taking  the  meaning  of  the  word  sound  as  given  by  the 
learned  judges  of  Great  Britain,  no  horse  with  bursal  disease  is  a 
sound  one,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  he  is  so. 


A  NOVEL  AND  INTERESTING  CASE. 

BY  F.  DUCK,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  ALDERSHOT. 

May  17. — On  my  return  home  about  3  p.m.,  I  received  a  message 
from  a  neighbour,  asking  me  to  look  at  a  cart-horse  that  had  met 
with  a  serious  accident. 

History  of  Case. — The  owner  informed  me  that  the  horse,  an  aged 
gelding,  had  fallen  into  an  old,  narrow  well  about  9  a.m.  The 
well  had  been  forgotten,  as  it  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  field, 
under  a  tree,  and  overgrown  with  grass.  With  great  difficulty,  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  tackle,  the  horse  was  extricated  and  laid  on 
the  ground.  After  this  the  animal  was  unable  to  rise,  and  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  the  hind- quarters.  Repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  get  him  up ;  poles  had  been  passed  underneath  the 
body  and  every  assistance  given,  but  without  effect. 

I  found  the  animal  lying  quietly  on  the  off-side,  having  been 
down  over  six  hours.  He  could  move  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
freely,  but  the  hind  part  seemed  helpless,  and  there  was  involuntary 
dribbling  of  urine.  I  requested  that  another  attempt  to  raise  the 
horse  should  be  made,  and  suggested  that  a  strong  sack  should  be 
passed  under  the  body,  etc.  An  old  countryman,  standing  by, 
proposed  another  plan,  viz.,  to  get  four  men  with  four  hop  poles 
(strong  poles,  about  10  feet  long),  two  men  to  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  horse  ;  as  he  struggled,  to  pass  their  poles  underneath  the 
body,  and  thus  lever  him  up.  The  horse  was  soon  on  his  legs, 
the  body  supported  by  the  four  cross  poles.  Friction  was  applied 
for  some  time  over  the  loins  and  legs — first  one  hind  leg  was  raised 
a  little,  then  the  other.  The  horse  was  now  carefully  moved  on,  the 
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crossed  poles  being  still  in  position  as  a  support.  After  a  few 
steps  dung  was  passed  freely.  The  stable,  about  1 50  yards  off, 
was  successfully  reached,  and,  as  soon  as  placed  in  his  stall,  the 
horse  staled  naturally. 

The  case  is  now  doing  very  well,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  not  be  complete  recovery. 

I  believe  that  if  I  had  seen  the  case  in  the  morning  I  should 
have  diagnosed  broken  back,  and  recommended  destruction. 

Moral. — Do  not  give  a  hasty  opinion. 


SCLEROUS  MYOCARDITIS  IN  CAMELS. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  CAWNPORE. 

Under  the  above  heading,  I  have  to  describe  what  proved  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  among  Government  camels  at  the  transport 
station  of  Cawnpore,  towards  the  latter  end  of  1885  and  beginning 
of  this  year.  The  patients  were  seized  with  Dyspnoea — “  gasping 
for  breath” — tossing  of  the  head  and  general  restlessness,  and 
evinced  more  or  less  pain  on  pressure  to  the  ribs  on  the  near  side. 
As  a  rule,  most  animals  rolled  over  to  the  near  side  before  death. 

The  disease  was  witnessed  principally  in  young  camels  apparently 
in  good  health  (although  old  ones  were  not  exempt),  was  not  pre¬ 
ceded  by  any  symptoms,  and  caused  sudden  death. 

Necropsy  :  The  heart  was  found  more  or  less  enlarged  and 
dilated  ;  its  muscular  walls  were  s’wollen  in  appearance  and  flaccid 
to  the  feel,  in  a  few  cases  presenting  extensive  rupture,  with  ex¬ 
travasation  into  the  pericardium.  The  muscular  changes  of  the 
heart  were,  as  a  rule,  universal  in  character,  and  not  confined  to 
any  one  portion  or  portions  of  its  walls,  which,  examined  on 
section,  after  hardening,  appeared  to  be  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  muscular  fasciculi,  having  a  newly-formed  fibrous  or  fibro- 
gelatinous  tissue  developed  between,  which  readily  stained  with 
carmine,  and  gave  the  appearance  presented  in  the  disease  of  heart 
in  man  known  as  Rapid  Cirrhosis.” 


FIBROUS  POLYPUS  IN  THE  BLADDER  OF  A  MARE. 

BY  T.  MARRIOTT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  JULLUNDUR. 

When  marching  with  G/4,  R.A.,  from  the  Delhi  Camp  of  Exercise 
to  Allahabad,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  mare  said  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  eversion  of  the  bladder.  On  examination  I  found  a  small 
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pear-shaped,  fleshy  mass  protruding  from  the  vulva ;  micturition 
was  suppressed,  and,  on  dividing  the  lips  of  the  vulva,  showed  a 
somewhat  constricted  portion  connected  with  the  mass,  and  com¬ 
municating  through  the  meatus  urinarius  with  the  interior  of  the 
bladder.  I  attempted  reduction,  and,  by  means  of  the  catheter, 
drew  off  a  fair  quantity  of  urine. 

The  following  morning  after  the  march,  the  mass  was  again 
protruding,  and  was  reduced  as  before.  On  arrival  at  Cawnpore,  I 
consulted  with  Mr.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  and  on  examination  we  noticed 
that,  owing  to  the  elasticity  and  growth  of  the  pedicle,  the  mass 
could  be  withdrawn  at  least  three  or  four  inches  outside  the  vulva, 
and  replaced  in  the  bladder  with  a  little  manipulation.  Our 
diagnosis  was  Fibrous  Polypus,  and  operation  was  decided  on. 
The  pedicle  was  ligatured  at  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  the  tumour 
removed.  No  further  treatment  of  any  kind  was  pursued,  and  the 
animal  has  done  well  ever  since.  Subsequent  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  tumour  confirmed  our  diagnosis. 

As  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  case  of  Fibrous  Polypus 
of  the  bladder  in  our  animals,  I  forward  a  short  description  of  the 
above  for  publication. 


CHARLIER  SHOES  IN  INDIA. 

BY  T.  MARRIOTT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  JUBBULPORE. 

This  kind  of  shoe  is  only  used  in  a  very  few  cases,  but  from 
recent  experience  I  think  it  deserves  a  more  extended  trial,  not 
only  in  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  but  in  British  and 
native  cavalry  regiments. 

My  first  experience  of  the  advantages  derived  from  Charlier 
shoeing  in  this  country  occurred  on  the  line  of  march  from 
Allahabad  to  Delhi.  The  route  taken  was  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  which  extends  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur.  This  road  is 
made  of  kunkur  ”  ;  the  absence  of  loose  metal,  together  with 
the  splendid  state  in  which  it  is  kept,  reflects  great  credit  on  all 
the  officials  connected  therewith,  and  in  a  great  measure  induced 
me  to  give  Charlier  shoeing  a  trial. 

The  animal  experimented  upon  was  a  well-grown  young  Waler 
mare.  This  mare  had  lately  been  treated  for  capped  elbow  ”  ; 
there  still  remained  an  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  tissue  of  the  parf,  and  although  the  shoeing  had  been 
altered,  no  improvement  followed.  To  go  unshod  would  scarcely 
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suit  a  battery  horse,  therefore  I  determined  to  give  Charlier  shoeing 
a  trial. 

On  November  i8th,  1885,  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  above  pattern 
were  put  on  the  fore-feet,  and,  needless  to  say,  the  following  day 
this  mare,  like  almost  every  other,  accustomed  only  to  crust 
pressure,  went  a  little  tender.  This  tenderness  soon  passed  off, 
and  on  the  20th  no  difference  in  gait  could  be  detected. 

Shortly  afterwards,  owing  to  remounts  being  put  to  work,  some 
of  the  horses  were  re-teamed,  and,  unfortunately,  this  mare  was 
shifted  from  the  riding  centre  to  the  riding  wheel  of  a  gun- 
team. 

Wheel-horses  are  generally  shod  with  heavier  shoes,  but  as  the 
capped  elbow  in  this  case  was  decreasing  in  size,  I  allowed  these 
light  shoes  to  remain  on,  thinking  they  would  just,  and  hardl}^,  last 
the  regulation  period — viz.,  one  calendar  month. 

On  examination  of  the  shoes  (i8th  December),  I  found  they 
were  scarcely  worn  at  all,  and  did  not  require  removing,  whereas 
the  hind  shoes  had  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  Again,  on  ex¬ 
amination  (i8th  January),  with  the  exception  of  one  broken  nail, 
the  fore  shoes  did  not  require  removing,  fitting  the  foot  fairly  well. 
The  hind  shoes  had  to  be  renewed. 

d'he  shoes  were  now  examined  daily,  as  I  wished  to  prove  how 
long  they  would  wear.  On  the  14th  February,  during  a  long 
march,  one  of  the  fore  shoes  was  broken,  and  the  same  day  both 
were  renewed. 

During  this  time  the  shoes  were  in  constant  wear,  marching  all 
through  the  manoeuvres  at  the  Delhi  Camp  of  Exercise  and  the 
return  march  to  Allahabad,  and  the  distance  travelled  in  the  eighty- 
eight  days  was  eight  hundred  miles.  This  alone,  I  think,  speaks 
very  favourably  for  Charlier  shoeing. 

The  “  capped  elbow  ”  has  disappeared,  and  the  mare  has  feet  in 
every  respect  all  that  could  be  required.  The  most  remarkable 
point  is  the  length  of  time  the  shoes  remained  on  the  feet  without 
becoming  overshot  by  the  wall,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
heavy  shoes.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  Charlier  shoes  cannot  be 
used  for  all  horses  and  in  all  countries  ;  nevertheless,  for  army 
horses  in  India  I  believe  ninety  per  cent,  could  be  shod  in  this 
manner.  Even  the  regulation  mode  of  shoeing  cannot  be  carried 
out  without  -exception,  neither  can  any  hard-and-fast  rule  be 
followed  for  every  horse.' 

A  few  of  the  advantages  of  Charlier  shoes  in  the  army  would  be 
— less  iron  required,  less  labour,  less  serious  injuries  from  kicks, 
fewer  cases  of  contracted  heels,  thrush,  and,  probably,  corns ; 
shoes  would  wear  longer,  and,  above  all,  less  weight  would  have 
to  be  carried  or  drawn  about  the  country. 
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This  last  sentence,  to  the  civil  practitioner,  will  doubtless  appear 
of  trivial  importance,  but  the  army  veterinary  surgeon  will,  perhaps, 
think  differently.  The  difference  in  weight  between  heavy  and 
light  shoes  is  not  a  great  deal,  but  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  store  shoes,  the  large  bars  of  iron  for  making  shoes,  large 
anvils  and  tools  required  for  making  heavy  shoes,  and  compare 
them  with  light  shoes,  iron,  and  tools,  the  difference  between  the 
weight  (also  bulk)  would  be  more  than  any  one  would  at  first 
suppose. 

The  mounted  soldier,  proceeding  on  service,  with  his  sword, 
carbine,  haversack,  water-bottle,  mess-tin,  shoe-pockets,  wallets, 
cloak,  blankets,  picket-pegs,  etc.,  etc.,  seated  on  a  heavy  military 
saddle,  has  frequently  been  called  a  blooming  Christmas-tree,” 
being  decked  out  with  these  sundry  articles.  With  this  enormous 
weight  to  carry  throughout  a  campaign,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
horses  are  unable  to  pull  through,  and  those  that  return  seldom  have 
any  condition  to  spare.  Now,  if  we  can  reduce  the  weight  or  bulk 
(if  only  a  little)  with  advantage,  surely  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
bring  the  matter  forward  ? 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  shoeing 
of  Bengal  cavalry  regiments.  The  sowar  (native  cavalry  soldier)  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  own  horse  shod,  and  for  that  purpose  nalbunds 
(native  shoeing-smiths)  are  employed  in  the  regiment.  The  shoes 
(native-made)  are  fitted  cold  ;  the  old  shoe  is  removed,  the  sole 
scarcely  touched  with  the  rasp,  the  new  shoes  put  on,  too  small 
all  round — sometimes  half  an  inch  too  far  under  the  hoof — the 
point  of  the  nail  (instead  of  being  removed,  and  the  clench  properly 
finished)  is  just  curled  round  and  allowed  to  remain  on.  The  foot 
is  now  placed  upon  a  small  block,  and  the  overhanging  horn  is 
chopped  off  to  fit  the  shoe.  Naturally,  several  horses  are  lamed 
from  shoeing,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  feet  in  every  shape 
and  form  but  the  right  ones. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  me  very  hard  on  the  natives  of  India  ; 
but,  to  speak  fairly,  some  kinds  of  work  they  do  remarkably  well, 
though  shoeing  horses  seems  quite  out  of  their  power,  except  natives 
trained  for  a  long,  long  time  in  a  battery  or  regimental  forge. 
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THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  Bill  has  just  received  the  assent 
of  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of 
1878,  as  it  simplifies  some  points  in  that  Act,  and  gives  more  power  and 
scope  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  transmissible  diseases  of  animals, 
and  will  therefore  be  more  beneficial  in  dealing  with  them. 

A  very  noteworthy  alteration  is  the  definition  of  animals,  which  is 
now  made  to  comprise  any  kind  of  four-footed  beasts,  in  addition  to  the 
animals  mentioned  in  the  said  Act.  This  will  admit  of  Rabies  being 
dealt  with  in  a  general  and  effective  manner,  instead  of  the  unreason¬ 
able  and,  indeed,  farcical  way  with  which  we  are  unfortunately  so 
familiar.  The  inspection  of  dairies  and  cowsheds  will  also  be  on  a 
better  footing  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  fully-competent  members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  by  whom  alone  can  inspection  of  them  be 
thoroughly  and  reliably  conducted. 

The  Privy  Council  also  reserves  the  power  to  make  orders  for  direct¬ 
ing  and  authorising  the  destruction  (or  slaughter)  by  local  authorities, 
either  generally  or  in  particular  instances,  of  animals  affected  with  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  other  than  Cattle  Plague.  This  power  will,  we  trust, 
be  exerted  towards  the  extinction  of  Tuberculosis  in  bovines — a  scourge, 
perhaps,  more  serious  than  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  as  well  as 
other  communicable  disorders  of  this  and  other  species  not  hitherto 
dealt  with. 

The  veterinary  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council  deserves,  and,  we  hope,  will  receive,  ample  recognition  for  what 
it  has  already  done  in  the  way  of  stamping  out  ”  and  protecting  the 
country  from  diseases  which  are  simply  ruinous  to  any  land  they  invade. 
With  the  greatly  extended  powers  this  branch  now  possesses,  we  ma}’’ 
live  to  see  these  maladies,  if  not  quite  extinct  in  the  three  kingdoms,  at 
least  all  but  unknown. 

Perhaps  it  looks  ungrateful  to  find  fault,  but  in  making  the  amended 
Act  applicable  to  all  four-footed  beasts  it  should  have  been  remembered 
that  certain  two-footed  beasts  (we,  of  course,  exclude  the  genus  homo) 
are  sometimes  almost  exterminated  by  contagious  disease — fowls,  to 
wit,  with  which  the  so-called  Fowl  Cholera,”  for  instance,  plays  sad 
havoc  now  and  then. 


ETHERISATION. 

A  Danish  process  for  producing  anaesthesia  per  rectum^  perfected  by  M. 
Cagny  by  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  morphia  introduced  subcutaneously.  The 
process  is  said  to  be  simple,  and  to  enable  the  operation  to  be  carried  out  the 
following  articles  are  required  :  a  glass  tube,  having  a  comparatively  large 
surface  for  a  small  capacity,  length  12  to  14  centimetres,  diameter  i  to 
centimetres,  to  which  is  attached  a  caoutchouc  tube  from  15  to  20  centimetres 
in  length,  ending  in  a  canule  of  wood  or  bone.  The  glass  tube  is  filled  with 
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ether  and  the  canule  introduced  into  the  rectum  ;  the  tube  containing  the 
ether  is  then  plunged  into  a  vessel  filled  with  about  a  litre  of  boiling  water, 
which  quickly  causes  it  to  volatilise  and  to  penetrate  into  the  intestine  in  the 
form  of  vapour  ;  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  odour  of  the 
ether  is  perceived  both  at  the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  animal  operated  upon. 
The  glass  tube  can  be  charged  as  many  times  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
By  employing  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60°  C.,  and  not  boiling 
water,  one  obtains  the  same  result  with  a  smaller  amount  of  ether,  but  with 
a  greater  expenditure  of  time  ;  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  appear 
advantageous  to  employ  the  more  rapid  process,  as  thereby  torpidity  is  imme¬ 
diately  produced,  which  renders  the  animal  more  easily  susceptible  to  the  full 
effect  of  the  anaesthetic. 

The  operation  can  be  performed  with  the  patient  standing,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  when  foals  have  to  be  dealt  with,  for  in  their  case  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  adjust  the  hobbles  before  casting  ;  but 
etherisation,  once  established,  renders  the  colt  innocuous  to  handling. 

After  the  administration  (ebullition)  of  the  ether,  one  observes  the  following : 
expulsion  of  gas  by  the  rectum,  with  the  passage  of  fasces  a  little  later  ;  the 
odour  of  the  drug  makes  itself  known  at  the  mouth ;  the  conjunctiva  is  slightly 
injected  ;  the  pulse  full,  firm  ;  the  skin  hot  and  supple,  the  muscles  soft,  the 
eyelids  semi-closed — the  animal  being  asleep,  although  a  loud  noise  arouses  it 
for  a  second  ;  sensibility  is  diminished,  and  retarded  in  its  manifestations — 
e.  o.^  pricking  the  skin  causes  a  feeble  movement  after  the  lapse  of  some  few 
instants. 

To  produce  anaesthesia  50  grammes  of  ether  are  required.  Torpidity  being 
thus  established,  it  is  further  increased  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  method  of  etherisation  per  nares 
can  be  persevered  in  when  the  animal  is  cast  and  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  a 
prolonged  action.  The  dose  of  chloro-hydrate  or  acelate  of  morphia  employed 
is  from  1 5  to  20  centigrammes. 

What  are  the  practical  results  obtained  from  this  method  of  procedure  ? 
The  effects  noted  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  temperature  at  the 
moment  of  operating,  as  well  as  upon  the  constitution  of  the  animal  under¬ 
going  the  process  of  etherisation.  With  horses  of  ordinary  temperament  an 
almost  complete  anaesthesia  supervenes,  but  in  those  of  a  plethoric  tendency 
torpidity  rather  than  anaesthesia  is  produced.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the 
effect  is  not  so  marked  as  when  it  is  warm,  cloudy  (humid),  or  stormy  ;  and, 
further,  if  one  operates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  forge,  the  animal  is 
awakened  at  every  moment,  and  the  result  is  far  less  complete  than  when 
operated  upon  away  from  such  disturbing  influences. 

The  patient,  once  thrown,  does  not  struggle  to  any  great  extent ;  those 
violent  muscular  contractions  ordinarily  seen,  and  which  are  much  to  be 
dreaded,  being  completely  absent.  Sensibility  is  so  much  diminished  that, 
on  cutting  through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  for  example,  the  horse  takes  little 
or  no  notice,  and  the  other  details  of  this  and  kindred  operations  are  much 
facilitated  ;  it  is  further  claimed  that  the  colicky  pains  often  supervening 
upon  castration  by  the  ordinary  method  are  never  met  with  in  the  “etherised” 
subject. 

This  process  can  also  be  advantageously  employed  with  dogs,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  for  the  more 
successful  carrying  out  of  operations.  As  in  the  horse,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  external  temperature  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
animal,  its  nervous  excitability,  its  state  of  suffering,  and  so  on.  Contrary  to 
that  which  occurs  in  the  horse,  its  first  action  is  characterised  by  slight  exci¬ 
tation — e.g.^  if  one  exhibits  some  5  or  10  grammes  only,  according  to  the  size 
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of  the  dog,  it  will  appear  anxious  and  troubled,  and  if  let  loose  will  run  about 
hither  and  thither.  It  is  said  that  the  human  subject,  when  under  the  influence 
of  this  process,  experiences  the  taste  of  ether  in  the  mouth  ;  there  must  be 
something  of  the  kind  also  in  dogs,  as  they  make  very  manifest  indications 
of  swallowing.  When  etherised,  all  operations  can  be  performed  without 
causing  any  sensation  of  suffering  whatsoever. 

Etherisation  has  one  drawback  if  practised  upon  cattle — viz.,  that  they 
cannot  be  used  for  consumption,  should  the  operation  not  terminate  success¬ 
fully,  as  the  meat  would  have  a  distinct  flavour  of  the  drug. 

It  can  be  employed  with  advantage  for  castration  in  the  pig  ;  a  dose  of  30 
grammes  of  ether  and  the  injection  of  20  centigrammes  of  acetate  of  morphia 
completely  disarming  the  animal  of  its  usual  powers  of  resistance. 


Treatment  of  Colic — Etherisation  a?id  Alkaloids. 

In  connection  with  etherisation  producing  anaesthesia,  one  is  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  effects  of  the  process  in  the  treatment  of  Colic  ;  for,  as  has  been 
remarked,  immediately  succeeding  the  volatilisation  of  the  ether  in  the 
rectum,  one  observes  a  slight  sweating,  followed  first  by  the  expulsion  of  gas, 
and  then  by  the  passage  of  faeces.  In  practice,  colics  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups — viz.,  those  comprising  the  fatal  colics  (volvulus,  invagination, 
laceration,  etc.),  and  those  which  are  usually  curable.  It  is  for  the  latter  that 
this  process  can  be  recommended  ;  the  ordinary  treatment,  consisting  of 
enemata,  frictions,  exhibition  of  draughts,  being  sometimes  difficult  of  appli¬ 
cation. 

Friction  with  essence  of  turpentine  has  the  drawback  of  replacing  one 
form  of  suffering  by  another,  and,  further,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  for 
the  country  practitioner  to  give  draughts  and  clysters  by  the  aid  of  an  in¬ 
different  light,  once  darkness  has  set  in,  with  labourers  as  assistants,  already 
fatigued  by  the  work  of  the  day.  Enemata  are  relatively  easy  to  administer, 
but  their  therapeutic  action  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  not  altogether  effi¬ 
cacious.  Instead  of  these,  it  is  proposed  to  volatilise  in  the  rectum  50  to 
100  grammes  of  ether,  by  the  process  already  described,  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
produces  promptly  a  diminution  of  Uie  suffering  experienced  ;  for,  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  greater  the  pain  the  more  rapidly  is  the  animal  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  vapour.  This  treatment  can  further  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  ordinary  methods  usually  in  vogue,  although  in  mild  cases 
this  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Speaking  of  the  symptoms  of  Colic,  one  can  establish  two  divisions  :  in 
the  first  the  pains  are  severe,  and  show  themselves  in  a  particular  manner, 
the  horse  throwing  itself  down  with  violence,  together  with  a  peculiar  twisting 
of  the  hind  quarters — these  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
congestion,  vulgarly  “  Gripes  ”  ;  in  the  second  division  the  pains  are  less 
violent,  the  horse  lying  down  with  care  and  scraping  the  ground  usually  with  one 
or  other  of  the  fore-legs.  The  same  method  of  treatment  is  hardly  indicated  in 
these  two  cases.  In  intestinal  congestions  M.  Cagny  employs  more  par¬ 
ticularly  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia,  the  dose  being  from  20  to  50 
centigrammes  of  the  acetate  or  chloro-hydrate,  followed  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  should  this  be  deemed  expedient ;  this  treatment  being  secondary 
to  the  “  etherisation  ”  of  the  patient.  In  the  second  division  there  is  nearly 
always  flatulency  with  indigestion,  and  the  method  pursued  after  first  pro¬ 
ducing  semi-anassthesia  by  the  aid  of  the  volatilised  ether  is  the  hypodermic 
injection  bfveratrine  (25  centigrammes),  sulphate  of  eserine,  or  hydrochlorate 
of  pilocarpine  (10  centigrammes).  One  notices  the  expulsion  of  gas  and 
excrements,  and  a  complete  suspension  of  suffering,  to  follow  this  treatment, 
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the  animal  lying  down  and  sleeping  for  an  hour  or  so  together.  A  great 
advantage  claimed  from  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  measures  is,  that  if  a 
marked  amelioration  does  not  quickly  succeed  their  employment,  one  may 
safely  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  some  fatal  and  incurable  lesion. 

E.  E.  Bennett,  V.S.,  A.V.D. 

THE  MICROBE  OF  RABIES. 

Preliminary  Notice. 

BY  G.  F.  DOWDESWELL,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  ETC. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  now  taken  in  this  subject  in  consequence  of  the 
brilliant  investigations  of  Pasteur,  I  think  it  desirable  to  take  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stating  that  I  have  found  the  microbe  which  appears  clearly  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  virus  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  micrococcus,  not  ver)^  minute,  and  of 
the  usual  form.  It  stains,  however,  with  some  difficulty  ;  and  this  accounts 
for  its  having  hitherto  escaped  observation.  In  the  cases  of  dogs  which  I 
have  as  yet  examined,  its  principal  seat  is  evidently  the  central  canal  of  the 
r.pinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  ;  thence  it  pervades  the  other  tissues  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  occurring  (sometimes  in  vast  masses)  around  the 
walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  and  in  some  cases  within  the  vessels  amongst  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  I  have  found  it,  but 
in  veiy  small  numbers,  and,  so  far,  only  in  the  perivascular  and  peri-cellular 
lymph  spaces.  In  the  cerebellum  I  have  not  found  it  at  all,  neither  have  I 
as  yet  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  the  salivary  glands.  I  shall  shortly  publish 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  stained  with  certainty.  I  must,  however, 
state  that  it  does  not  stain  by  hsematoxylin,  either  with  or  without  a  mordant, 
as  asserted  by  Fol.  I  have  repeated  his  methods  carefully.  Neither  does  it 
occur  within  the  nerve  fibres,  as  he  states  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  fully  three  times 
the  dimensions  which  he  gives.  I  may  add  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  same 
situation,  treated  by  the  same  methods,  in  normal  animals.  In  the  one  case 
of  a  rabid  dog,  which  I  had  examined  to  control  my  previous  observations, 
the  tissues  were  placed  in  alcohol  so  shortly  after  death  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  septic  organisms.  In  addition  to  which,  all 
saprophytes,  as  far  as  yet  observed,  stain  very  readily  with  the  usual  aniline 
dyes,  which  this  microbe  does  not.  I  must  point  out,  in  justice  to  the  genius 
of  Pasteur,  that  these  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  the  microbe  go  far  to 
confirm  his  statement  of  the  seat  of  the  virus  ;  it  may  further  afford  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  any  doubtful  case. 

Preparations  of  the  microbe  were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  on  the  9th  June. 

The  Brown  histitution. 


PASTEUR  AND  HIS  WORK,  FROM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

VETERINARY  POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R  C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON 

OF  THE  ARMY. 

Agriculture,  in  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term, 
depends  upon  so  many  collateral  sciences,  as  well  as  arts,  for  its  continuous 
prosperity  and  progressive  development,  that  any  marked  advancement  or 
important  discovery  in  these  must  react  more  or  less  beneficially  upon  it,  and 
promote  to  a  commensurate  extent,  its  welfare.  Among  the  sciences  which, 
for  many  years,  have  aided  in  this  direction,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 

*  From  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.” 
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claim  for  Chemistry  a  very  forward,  if  not  the  foremost,  place  ;  and  among 
the  greatest  chemists  are  those  who  have  devoted  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
skill  and  time  to  the  study  of  what  has  been  termed  “  Agricultural  Chemistry.” 
The  chemical  composition  of  soils  in  relation  to  the  food,  growth,  and  health 
of  plants  ;  the  food,  feeding,  and  products  of  certain  animals,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  many  of  those  products  for  the  use  of  man  ; 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  heat,  light,  and  moisture  upon  plants  and 
animals  ;  the  artificial  agents  which  may  be  made  to  second  the  efforts  or 
supplement  the  exhausted  powers  of  nature,  whether  in  regard  to  the  soil, 
the  plant,  or  the  animal  body — in  all  these,  and  in  other  ways,  chemistry  has 
lent  its  powerful  assistance  to  agricultural  requirements,  and  it  may  truly  be 
said  that,  without  it,  Agriculture  would  lose  one  of  its  best  benefactors  and 
most  worthy  helpmates. 

In  recent  years,  the  science  of  Biology  has  also  been  bestowing  more  and 
more  of  its  favours  on  Agriculture,  and  is  now  pushing  Chemistry  very  hard 
for  the  first  place  in  respect  to  the  services  it  can  render  the  oldest  of  all  the 
arts,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems 
which  surround  plant  and  animal  life,  be  that  life  in  a  normal  or  abnormal 
condition.  And  here,  in  mentioning  biology,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
alluding  to  the  vastly  important  and  wonderful  discoveries  which  have, 
within  half  a  century,  been  made  through  the  intelligent  employment  of,  first, 
the  simple,  then  of  the  compound  microscope.  So  recently  is  the  date  of  its 
most  startling  revelations,  that  I  myself  can  remember  a  rather  distinguished 
Professor  of  Medicine,  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  designating  it  a 
scientific  toy,  and  deriding  those  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  wasted  their  time 
and  their  eyes  in  foolishness.  This  optical  instrument  is  now  far  more 
essential  to  the  man  of  science,  and  to  mankind  in  general,  than  the  telescope  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  reveals  to  us  the  presence  of  the  infinitely  little — myriads  of 
minute  plants  and  animals,  strange  organisms  and  delicate  structures — which, 
until  it  was  employed,  were  beyond  the  vision  and  the  knowledge  of  man,  all 
of  which  take  a  part  in  Nature’s  work,  and  many  of  which  have  a  markedly 
benignant  or  malignant  role  in  the  vital  operations  of  the  higher  plants  and 
animals,  they  being  active  agents  in  the  metamorphoses  of  matter — be  it 
living  or  dead. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  microscope  into  biological  investigation  a 
new  world  in  which  to  make  grand  conquests  has  been  given  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher  and  the  searcher  into  life’s  mysteries  ;  the  mysterious  phenomena  of 
life  and  death,  growth  and  decay,  building  up  and  breaking  down,  and  even 
the  result  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  purely  chemical  processes,  are  now 
within  the  range  of  man’s  scrutiny,  and  can  be  ascribed  more  or  less  to  the 
operation  of  the  impalpable,  and  hitherto  invisible  organisms,  the  existence 
of  which  this  optical  “toy”  has  now  made  us  cognisant  of.  Even  “the 
pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,”  destroying  man  and  beast,  has  been 
robbed  of  its  mystery  by  the  penetrating  light  which  this  ingenious  com¬ 
bination  of  lenses  and  optical  accessories  has  shed  upon  it ;  and  man  may, 
by  its  aid,  in  time  protect  himself,  and  the  animals  and  plants  he  rears,  from 
disease  and  destruction,  by  the  knowledge  he  has  thus  acquired.  Indeed,  to 
some  extent,  this  most  desirable  end  has  been  already  achieved  ;  for  some 
diseases,  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown,  and  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
which  we  were  simply  groping  in  the  dark,  are  now  perfectly  understood,  and 
their  prevention  is  based  on  this  understanding  ;  while  we  are  able  to  make 
their  active  cause  serve  as  a  protective  influence — make,  in  fact,  the  bane  act 
as  its  own  antidote — and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  uncertain, 
oftentimes  dangerous,  and  generally  onerous  attempts  at  curing.  No  greater 
advance  has  perhaps  ever  been  made  in  the  medicine  of  man  and  animals, 
than  that  which  has  taken  place  during  this  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
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and  to  none  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  result  is  more  credit 
due  than  to  Louis  Pasteur,  by  whom  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  world  of 
microscopic  organisms  have  been  made,  the  solution  of  intensely  intricate 
and  important  problems  effected,  and  the  verities  of  nature — in  her  darkest 
and  most  baffling  recesses — demonstrated  in  a  manner  which  only  genius  of 
the  highest  order  could  suggest  and  execute. 

It  is  only  too  often  felt  by  those  who  strive  to  win  Nature’s  secrets,  that  all 
the  great  problems  in  natural  science  —such  as  the  nature  of  heat,  of  light,  of 
electricity,  of  gravity — and  still  more,  all  questions  connected  with  life,  bring 
us  in  the  end,  and  frequently  after  but  a  few  steps,  face  to  face  with  infinity 
and  mystery.  It  has  been  Pasteur’s  happy  lot  to  select,  or  rather  to  be  com- 
pelledj^by  destiny  to  follow,  a  course  which  has  led  to  such  grand  achievements, 
and  at  every  stage  of  which  he  has  left  his  indelible  and  character-mark. 
His  progress  has  been  along  the  path  which  has  been  already  trodden  by 
men  of  great  genius,  and  pursued  unfalteringly  through  weary  days  and 
nights,  but  along  which  the  love  of  truth  burns  as  a  pure  and  a  guiding  light 
— that  Imnen  siccum  which  Bacon  insisted  should  be  found  in  all  philosophers, 
and  which,  it  would  seem,  neither  failure  nor  disappointment  can  quench  or 
dim.  As  a  representative  of  modern  science,  Pasteur  occupies  an  advanced 
position.  Cicero  has  somewhere  said,  “  Opinionem  commenta  delet  dies, 
naturae  judicia  confirmat;”  and  Pasteur  in  his  work  appears  ever  to  have 
borne  in  mind  that  speculative  opinions  have  but  an  ephemeral  duration, 
whilst  inferences  drawn  from  nature  and  truth  remain  permanently  on  record. 

Originally  a  chemist,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  a  most  fortunate 
concurrence  of  events,  this  most  distinguished  man  became  a  biologist,  and 
finally  a  pathologist — startling  chemists,  physicists,  crystallographers,  and 
physicians,  no  less  than  agriculturists,  with  his  discoveries,  and  conferring 
upon  civilisation  immediate  and  inestimable  benefits  in  many  directions, 
while  opening  up  a  wide  region  for  the  fruitful  cultivation  of  other  investi¬ 
gators. 

However  far-extending  and  diverse  the  effects  of  these  discoveries  maybe, 
and  are,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  limited  chiefly  to  a  survey  of  their  relations 
to  and  influence  upon  Agriculture,  and  to  a  notice  of  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  they  were  made,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
from  them. 

I  have  stated  that  Pasteur  was  originally  a  chemist ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  his  training  in  this  science  was  conducted  by  Dumas  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and  by  Balard  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris,  under 
whom  he  became  a  very  competent  experimentalist.  During  his  studies 
in  chemistry,  molecular  physics  appear  to  have  proved  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  him,  and  at  last  to  have  deeply  engaged  his  attention,  the  molecular 
condition  of  crystals  forming  the  chief  object  of  his  investigations.  The 
results  arrived  at  in  his  inquiry,  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  into 
the  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrical  (or  dissymmetrical)  forms  of  salts 
apparently  identical  in  chemical  composition,  were  remarkable,  and  elicited 
the  admiration  of  the  chief  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  especially  of  the 
German  chemist.  Mitscherlich,  who  had  failed  to  discover  what  Pasteur  had 
succeeded  in  demonstrating,  though  he  had  devoted  many  years  to  it.  The 
conclusion  Pasteur  came  to  was,  that  the  unsymmetrical  molecules  of  matter 
are  produced  by,  or  built  up  under,  the  influence  of  vital  agencies,  the  sym¬ 
metrical  being  characteristic  of  inorganic  bodies,  the  two  conditions  being 
typical  of  the  physical  barrier  that  exists  between  organic  and  inorganic 
nature.  This  conclusion  has,  however,  since  been  questioned,  and  Tyndall 
twenty  years  ago,  in  his  “  Fragments  of  Science,”  was  inclined  to  maintain 
that  “  it  is  the  compounding,  in  the  organic  world,  of  forces  belonging  equally 
to  the  inorganic  that  constitutes  the  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  vitality.” 
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It  is  very  probable  that  had  Pasteur  continued  to  pursue  his  researches  in 
chemistry  and  molecular  physics,  he  would  have  attained  special  eminence, 
and  these  sciences  would  have  greatly  benefited.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Strasburg,  and  soon  after 
(in  1854)  was  transferred  to  Lille,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in 
that  town,  where,  for  a  time,  he  continued  to  labour,  to  verify,  and  to  make 
deductions  from  theoretic  views,  until  step  by  step  he  had  discovered  the 
startling  connection  that  existed  between  his  previous  researches  in  chemistry 
and  crystallographic  physics,  and  the  new  and  entirely  unexpected  results 
obtained  in  physiological  chemistry — which  connection  finally  led  him,  as  if 
it  were  the  thread  of  Ariadne, to  his  magnificent  discoveries  in  pathology. 

This  series  of  successes  was  referred  to  by  the  celebrated  Chevreul 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some  time  ago,  when  he  said  :  “  It  is  by  the  first 
examining  in  their  chronological  origin  the  investigations  of  M.  Pasteur,  and 
then  considering  them  as  a  whole,  that  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
rigour  of  judgment  of  that  learned  man  in  forming  his  conclusions,  and  the 
perspicacity  of  a  mind  which,  strong  in  the  truths  which  it  has  already  dis¬ 
covered,  is  carried  forward  to  the  establishment  of  new  ones.” 

What  might  have  been  considered  an  accident,  led  Pasteur  to  abandon  his 
hitherto  congenial  and  highly  successful  line  of  research  in  the  domain  of 
chemistry  and  molecular  physics,  and  enter  upon  a  new  but  not  very  dis¬ 
similar  course,  in  which  his  great  natural  gifts  and  previous  training  were  to 
confer  such  advantages.  This  was  the  very  important  study  of  fermentation, 
to  which  his  mind  was  attracted  by  an  almost  casual  incident  while  he  was  at 
Strasburg. 

The  observations  of  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals  in  Germany  had  long 
made  it  known  that  the  impure  tartrate  of  lime  of  commerce,  if  contaminated 
with  organic  matters,  and  allowed  to  remain  dissolved  in  water  during  warm 
weather,  fermented,  and  yielded  various  products.  This  excited  Pasteur’s 
curiosity,  and  he  prepared  some  pure  right-handed  tartrate  of  ammonia,*  to 
which  he  added  some  albuminous  matter,  and  placed  the  liquid  in  a  warm 
chamber,  where  it  fermented.  During  the  process  of  fermentation,  the  pre¬ 
viously  limpid  mixture  gradually  became  turbid,  and  the  turbidity  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  and  multiplication  of  a  microscopic  fungus,  which, 
obtaining  its  sustenance  in  the  liquid,  acted  as  a  living  ferment. 

To  the  paratartrate  of  ammonia  this  mode  of  fermentation  was  also  applied 
successfully,  the  same  organism  appearing,  though  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  fermentations,  so  far  as  the  pro¬ 
ducts  were  concerned  ;  and  the  important  fact  was  established,  that  the 
molecular  dissymmetry  proper  to  organic  matters  intervened  in  a  phenomenon 
of  the  physiological  order,  and  did  so  as  a  modifier  of  chemical  affinity.  The 
little  fungus  was  able  to  assimilate  the  right-handed  tartrate  more  readily 
than  the  left,  though  there  was  no  chemical  difference  between  them — only 
a  difference  in  molecular  constitution.  Pasteur  was,  in  this  way,  the  first  to 
introduce  into  physiological  consideration  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  the 
molecular  dissymmetry  of  natural  organic  products,  and  in  demonstrating 
that  the  common  mould  or  mildew  could  live  and  multiply  on  a  purely 
mineral  soil,  such  as  the  phosphates  of  potash,  of  magnesia,  and  an  am- 
moniacal  salt  of  an  organic  acid.  Sowing  the  seeds  of  this  mould — 
Penicilliwn  glaucu77i — in  a  solution  of  pure  paratartrate  of  ammonia,  it  was 
seen  that  in  germination  the  left-handed  acid  appeared  in  proportion  as  the 
right-handed  disappeared,  the  only  aliment  the  plant  obtained  for  its  growth 
being  the  carbon  in  the  tartaric  acid. 

*  A  salt  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right ;  there  is  also  a  left- 
handed  tartrate  of  ammonia. 
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These  remarkable  experiments  led  Pasteur  to  infer  that  ferments  were 
always  living  organisms,  what  had  previously  been  looked  upon  as  ferrnents 
being  merely  their  food.  The  yeast-plant  had  been  previously  discovered 
by  Leuwenhoeck  in  Holland,  Schwann  in  Germany,  and  Cagniard-Latour  in 
France  ;  but  its  real  function  was  not  known,  and  the  chemists  proclaimed 
fermentation  to  be  a  purely  chemical  process.  The  experiments  made  by 
Gay-Lussac  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  seemed  to  them  to  prove 
that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  was  the  prlmum  inovens  in  the  process  ;  and 
Liebig,  in  promulgating  this  theory,  stated  that  “  the  ferments  are  all  nitro¬ 
genous  substances — albumen,  fibrine,  casein  ;  or  the  liquids  which  contain 
them,  as  milk,  blood,  urine — in  a  state  of  alteration  which  they  undergo  in 
contact  with  the  air.” 

The  oxygen  was  the  prime  agent  in  breaking  up  the  unstable  union 
between  the  complex  molecules  of  these  substance?,  and  causing  a  distur¬ 
bance  and  transformation  of  their  ultimate  particles,  resulting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  compounds.  Berzelius  and  Mitscherlich,  however,  explained 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation  in  a  different  way — the  process  was  one  of 
catalysis — the  ferment  took  nothing  from,  nor  did  it  add  anything  to,  the 
fermentable  matter,  and  was  an  albuminoid  substance  possessing  a  catalytic 
force  which  enabled  it  to  act  by  its  mere  presence  or  contact.  Dumas, 
nevertheless,  thought  that  in  the  budding  of  the  yeast-cells  there  should  be 
some  clue  to  the  phenomenon  of  fermentation,  as  Cagniard-Latour  had 
already  surmised  in  studying  the  development  of  the  yeast-plant  during  the 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  in  water.  But  until  Pasteur  took  up  the  subject,  it 
was  not  in  any  way  or  anywhere  an  accepted  hypothesis  that  organisation  or 
life  had  any  influence  on  the  process. 

Pasteur’s  translation  to  Lille  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  train  of  thought 
engendered  by  the  strangeness  of  the  phenomena  he  had  witnessed,  in  regard 
to  the  molecular  dissymmetry  of  the  two  tartaric  acids,  and  the  effect  of  a 
microscopic  organism  upon  them,  for  this  had  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the 
mystery  of  fermentation.  The  wonderful  part  played  by  such  a  minute 
organism  could  not  be  an  isolated  fact,  but  beyond  it  there  must  lie  some 
great  general  law.  It  was  argued  that  all  that  lives  must  die,  and  all  that  is 
dead  must  be  disintegrated,  dissolved,  or  gasified  ;  the  elements  which  are 
the  substratum  of  life  must  enter  into  new  cycles  of  life.  If  things  were 
otherwise,  the  matter  of  organised  beings  would  encumber  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  law  of  the  perpetuity  of  life  would  be  compromised  by  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  its  materials.  One  grand  phenomenon  presides  over 
this  vast  work — the  phenomenon  of  fermentation.  But  this  is  only  a  word, 
and  it  suggests  to  the  mind  simply  the  internal  movements  which  all 
organised  matter  manifests  spontaneously  after  death,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  hand  of  man.  What  is,  then,  the  cause  of  the  processes  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  of  putrefaction,  and  of  slow  combustion  ?  How  is  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  dead  body,  or  of  the  fallen  plant,  to  be  accounted  for  ?  What  is 
the  explanation  of  the  foaming  of  the  must  in  the  vintage-cask  ?  of  dough 
which,  left  to  itself,  rises  and  becomes  sour  ?  of  milk,  which  curdles  ?  of 
blood,  which  putrefies  ?  of  the  heap  of  straw,  which  becomes  manure  ?  of 
dead  leaves  and  plants  buried  in  the  earth,  which  are  transformed  into  soil  ? 

The  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  were  numerous,  but  the  hypotheses  of 
the  chemists  were  generally  accepted,  and  Pasteur,  being  a  chemist,  might 
be  supposed  to  favour  one  or  other  of  these.  Not  so,  however.  The  induc¬ 
tive  method  of  study  and  research  was  his  guiding  star,  and  the  experimental 
method  of  proving  all  things,  was  the  touchstone  of  the  verity  of  his  induc¬ 
tions.  “It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,”  said  the  wise  Hebrew 
monarch  ;  “but  the  honour  of  kings,”  he  added,  “  is  to  search  out  a  matter.” 
Kings  in  the  realms  of  science  are  for  ever  searching  out  the  hidden  things 
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which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Creator  to  conceal,  and  their  discovery  but  adds 
to  the  glory  of  concealment. 

Located  in  the  principal  town  of  the  Ddpartement  du  Nord,  one  of  the 
chief  industries  of  which  is  the  production  of  alcohol  from  grain  and  beet¬ 
root,  Pasteur  resolved  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  fermentation, 
not  only  with  a  view  to  solving  the  problems  in  connection  with  it,  but  also 
to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  a  useful  purpose.  He  studied  the  spon¬ 
taneous  fermentation  of  milk  (lactic  fermentation),  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
sugar  is  transformed  into  lactic  acid  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  found  him¬ 
self  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  few  observers  who,  detecting  living 
organisms  in  certain  fermentations,  imagined  the  presence  of  these  was 
accidental,  and  instead  of  being  favourable  to  the  process,  was  really 
detrimental  to  it.  He  constantl)/-  found  an  extremely  minute  microscopical 
living  organism,  of  well-defined  form,  consisting  of  little  rods,  constricted  in 
the  middle,  and  multiplying  by  dividing  across  (fission),  each  portion  form¬ 
ing  another  rod,  which  soon  underwent  the  same  process  of  division,  and  so 
generation  after  generation  of  rods  was  quickly  produced.  Other  inquirers 
had  failed  to  observe  this  organism  in  the  lactic  fermentation,  through  im¬ 
perfect  manipulation  and  faulty  preparation  of  the  liquid  :  they  having  mixed 
chalk  with  the  milk  in  order  to  keep  it  neutral,  and  employed  various  nitro¬ 
genous  substances — all  of  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
ferment.  Pasteur  happily  avoided  this  cause  of  error  by  boiling  a  little  yeast 
in  some  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  dissolving  in  this  some  sugar,  and  then 
dropping  carefully  into  it  a  minute  quantity  of  fermenting  milk,  to  act  as  the 
seed  of  the  ferment  in  the  limpid  saccharine  solution.  Next  day  the 
pellucid  fluid  had  become  turbid,  because  of  the  active  fermentation  which 
had  been  commenced,  and  as  the  chalk  dissolved  a  deposit  took  place 
which  the  microscope  showed  was  composed  of  germinating  rods  of  the 
organism  just  alluded  to — the  lactic  ferment.  In  another  experiment,  he 
substituted  for  the  yeast-water  a  clear  decoction  of  nitrogenous  matter,  bijt 
the  ferment  invariably  appeared  in  the  same  manner. 

{To  be  continue dt) 


FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Examiners  for  the  Fellowship  Degree,  held  on  the 
1 8th  June,  the  following  members  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and 
were  successful  in  passing  : — J.  Penberthy,  R.V.  College  ;  J.  Malcolm,  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  F.  L.  Gooch,  Stamford  ;  W.  H.  Kennedy,  Wrexham  :  E.  H. 
Leach,  Newmarket ;  and  J.  B.  Nisbet,  Fence  Houses. 


NEW  CLINICAL  THERMOMETER. 

Messrs.  Arnold  and  Sons  have  introduced,  for  the  use  of  medical  men 
and  veterinary  surgeons,  a  new  clinical  metallic  thermometer,  which  appears 
to  be  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  aneroid 


barometer,  is  like  a  miniature  silver  watch,  or  toy-compass  (A),  and  so  small  is  it 
— about  one  inch  in  diameter — that  it  can  be  suspended  to  and  worn  at  the 
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watch-chain.  It  marks  the  temperature  by  a  needle  very  accurately  on  the 
dial-face,  which,  being  covered  with  a  strong  crystal  glass,  is  not  easily 
damaged,  nor  is  the  instrument  readily  broken,  like  the  ordinary  thermo¬ 
meter. 

For  taking  surface  temperatures  it  should  prove  very  useful,  as  well  as  in 
ascertaining  that  of  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  other  places  ;  while,  to  adapt  it 
for  taking  the  internal  temperature  of  animals,  it  can  be  fitted  to  a  whalebone, 
probe-shaped  handle.  This  neat  and  ingenious  little  thermometer  should  find 
its  application  in  veterinary  practice ;  its  portability,  sensitiveness,  and 
comparative  immunity  from  breakage,  certainly  commend  its  use. 


An  Introduction  to  Practical  Bacteriology,  based  upon  Koch’s 
Method.  By  Edgar  M.  Crookshank,  M.B.,  F.R.M.S.  (London  : 
H.  K.  Lewis.  1886.) 

This  work  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.  Its  arrange¬ 
ment  is  methodical,  and  therefore  easily  understood.  The  author  points 
out,  in  his  introduction,  that  we  must  not  only  know  how  to  recog¬ 
nise  and  artificially  cultivate  a  bacterium  associated  with  disease,  but 
we  must  also  endeavour  to  establish  the  exact  relationship  of  the 
bacterium  to  the  disease  in  question  ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  this, 
he  follows  up  the  following  postulates  laid  down  by  Koch,  viz.  ;  — 

1.  The  micro-organisms  must  be  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or 
diseased  tissues. 

2.  The  organism  must  be  isolated  and  cultivated  outside  the  body. 

3.  The  cultivated  organism  must  produce  the  disease  in  question, 
when  introduced  into  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal. 

4.  The  same  organism  must  be  found  in  the  inoculated  animal. 

These  the  author  follows  up  in  his  work  by  describing  the  appli¬ 
ances  required,  and  the  methods  of  examining  liquids  and  tissues  for 
these  micro-organisms ;  then  methods  of  isolating  them,  cultivating 
them  ;  and,  lastly,  he  describes  the  methods  of  carrying  out  experi¬ 
mental  research. 

Each  section  is  accurately  described,  and  most  of  the  details  illus¬ 
trated  by  capital  wood-cuts  ;  whilst  the  illustrations  of  the  various 
cultivations  are  well  depicted  by  coloured  plates. 

The  author  is  particular  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  solid  media 
over  the  fluid,  for  certain  purposes.  For  instance,  if  a  foreign  organism 
happens  to  fall  upon  the  gelatine  from  the  air,  it  is  fixed  in  that  parti 
cular  spot,  where  it  develops  individuals  of  its  own  species,  which  can 
be  easily  recognised  from  the  special  one  under  cultivation  ;  whereas  in 
liquid  media  they  become  mixed  together  and  interfere  considerably 
with  the  investigation.  The  author  has  also  taken  considerable  pains 
to  make  what  he  calls  the  ke3^  to  the  success'  of  Koch’s  method  of 
cultivation — viz.,  Plate  Cultivation y  clear  to  his  readers. 

There  are  several  little  details  which  at  first  sight  might  be  thought 
superfluous,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  author  has  found  in  practice  they 
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were  wanted,  and  consequently  introduced  them  ;  as  failure  in  the 
cultivation  and  success  by  inoculation  is  often  due  to  neglect  of  minute 
details,  which  often  appear  to  be  of  little  moment  in  carrying  out  experi¬ 
ments  with  these  small  forms  of  life.  THe  classification  and  division 
of  the  organisms  is  good  and  simple.  They  are  grouped  into 

1.  Coccaceae,  having  five  genera. 

2.  Bacteriaceae,  with  six  genera. 

3.  Septotricheae,  with  four  genera. 

4.  Cladotricheae,  having  one  genus. 

Each  organism  is  separately  described,  when  they  are  found,  the  action 
of  various  reagents  on  them,  and  their  appearance  under  cultivation. 

In  the  appendix  a  good  description  of  yeasts  and  moulds,  together 
with  the  methods  of  examining  air,  soil,  and  water,  and  a  table  showing 
the  magnifying  power  of  Zeiss’s  objectives,  will  be  found  ;  and  the  book 
is  provided  with  a  full  and  convenient  index ;  in  fact,  it  is  all  that  can 

be  desired  as  a  book  for  the  microbiologist  up  to  the  present  date, 

and  an  invaluable  work  for  those  who  wish  to  investigate  disease  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Lewis’s  Pocket  Medical  Vocabulary.  (London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.  1886.) 

To  the  busy  practitioner,  and  still  more  to  the  veterinary  student, 
this  extremely  concise  vocabulary  of  medical  terms  can  be  sincerely 
recommended.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  like  it  in  this  line — it  is 
so  complete,  so  tiny  as  to  be  truthfully  designated  a  pocket  vocabulary, 
and  perfectly  correct.  For  ready  reference  at  the  desk  or  elsewhere 
it  should  never  be  absent,  as  its  diminutive  size  in  no  way  interferes 
with  its  being  printed  in  type  so  clear  and  legible  as  at  once  to  catch 
the  eye. 

On  the  Fcetus  in  Utero,  as  Inoculating  the  Maternal  with  the 
Peculiarities  of  the  Paternal  Organism.  By  A.  Harvey, 
M.A.,  M.D.  (London  :  H.  K.  Lewis.  1886.) 

This  little  work  by  the  Emeritus  professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  is 
a  collection  of  five  essays  written  in  a  philosophical  spirit — four  of  them 
by  Professor  Harvey,  and  the  fifth  by  his  son,  professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Calcutta, — and  contributed  at  different  times  to 
three  Medical  Journals.  The  subject,  which,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  is 
ably  discussed,  is  one  of  much  importance  to  the  breeders  of  animals, 
no  less  than  to  veterinary  surgeons  and  medical  men,  and  to  these  it 
offers  much  instructive  and  profitable  information.  To  veterinary 
surgeons  the  work  will  be  received  with  all  the  more  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  when  they  learn  that  the  production  of  the  three  first  essays 
was  due  to  an  article  of  great  interest  contributed  to  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  in  1849,  by  Mr.  James  Macgillivray,  of  Huntly,  a  member  of  the 
veterinary  profession  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  a  man  who,  for  culture, 
originality  of  thought,  and  advanced  medical  knowledge,  had  scarcely 
his  equal  in  the  Northern  world  of  medicine  of  those  days,  though,  un¬ 
fortunately,  his  name  was  scarcely  known  to  his  Southern  colleagues. 
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**  In  that  article/’  says  the  author  in  the  introduction,  Mr.  Macgillivray 
made  it  his  business  not  merely  to  propound  the  theory  of  Foetal 
Inoculation — the  idea  of  which  had  independently  suggested  itself  to  his 
own  mind — but  to  state  also  the  grounds  on  which  he  advanced  it.  In 
his  view,  it  is  only  on  such  a  principle  that  certain  phenomena  arising 
out  of  cross-breeding  can  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for — phenomena 
long  familiar  to  persons  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  different  kinds  of 
animals.”  Struck  with  the  novelty,  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of 
the  view  presented  in  Mr.  Macgillivray’s  article,  and  which  was  based 
on  the  intimate  vascular  connection  existing  between  the  fcetus  and  its 
parent,  Dr.  Harvey  closely  followed  it  out,  making  inquiries  in  regard 
to  the  subject  in  all  quarters,  among  cattle  breeders  as  well  as  among  his 
professional  brethren.  Facts  were  in  time  collected,  and  the  theory  is 
now  accepted  as  a  law  in  physiology.  Dr.  Harvey  generously  confesses 
that  for  many  years  he  has  looked  upon  Mr.  Macgillivray  as  entitled  to 
the  paternity  of  this  very  beautiful  theory.  The  idea  of  it  was  entirely 
original  with  him,  and  at  the  time  he  advanced  it,  it  had  no  place  in  any 
of  our  physiological  works,  text-books,  or  records.” 

In  the  one  hundred  and  forty  pages  which  make  up  the  book  now 
before  us,  there  is  abundant  food  for  reflection  and  facts  to  work  upon, 
and  we  feel  sure  those  of  our  readers  who  procure  it  will  be  as  edified 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  as  with  the  matter 
itself. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Elephant,  and  of  his  Management 
AND  Uses.  By  J.  H.  Steel,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary 
Department.  (Madras:  W.  H.  Moore.  1885.) 

Within  the  last  few  years  Indian  veterinary  literature  has  made  most 
remarkable  and  creditable  progress,  and  we  are  now  for  the  first  time 
learning  something  of  that  great  country  in  a  professional  point  of 
view. 

The  younger  generation  of  army  veterinary  surgeons  appears  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  up  for  the  lost  or  neglected  opportunities  of  those  who 
preceded  them,  and  to  cultivate  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  strength, 
this  magnificent  field  for  pathological  observation  and  research.  In  no 
other  army  in  the  world  have  veterinary  officers  such  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  distinction,  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  animal  diseases 
and  in  contributing  to  anatomy,  physiology,  botany,  and  the  other 
sciences,  while  practising  their  purely  professional  work.  Among  those 
who  are  availing  themselves  of  their  opportunities,  and  are  doing  good 
service  to  science,  the  veterinary  profession,  no  less  than  to  the  State, 
the  author  of  the  excellent  and  unique  work  on  the  elephant,  which  has 
been  sent  us  to  review,  occupies  a  foremost  place. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  Indian  Veterinary  Manuals  which  he  is  about 
to  publish ;  and  if  the  others  are  like  it,  there  shall  no  longer  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  the  complaint  so  long  and  so  loudly  made,  that  we 
knowlittleornothingof  Indian'animals  and  their  diseases.  The  ponderous 
and  curious  beast,  which  is  more  utilised  in  our  Indian  Empire  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  is  somewhat  interesting  from  a  natural  history. 
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social,  and  veterinary  point  of  view  ;  and  what  Mr.  Steel  has  to  say  about 
him  in  these  different  aspects  affords  much  interesting  reading,  while  fur¬ 
nishing  most  valuable  information  for  those  who  have  to  manage  and 
attend  to  the  bulky  creature  in  health  and  disease.  Hitherto  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  him  has  been  almost  nil^  so  far  as  his  ailments,  accidents, 
and  management  are  concerned ;  but  now,  thanks  to  our  author,  those 
who  require  any  information  regarding  him  will  find  it  in  this  manual, 
which  has  also  some  good  illustrative  plates.  It  is  a  work  with  which  the 
Army  Veterinary  Department  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied. 


^rmi)  FttcftJtffri)  I3ci>aftnrtnt. 

At  the  Lev^e  held  at  St.  James’s  Palace  on  May  30th,  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  the  following  veterinary  officers  were  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Army  : — 
First-Class  Veterinary  Surgeons  Hinge,  Thomson,  Berne,  Duck,  Poyser, 
J.  Reilly,  S.  L.  Pallin,  and  Veterinary  Surgeon  Sharp. 

At  the  Levee  held  on  June  25th,  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon 
presented  Mr.  F.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Hagger,  Army  Veterinary  Department. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Department  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  June  nth.  Dr.  Fleming  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  present 
Messrs.  Sewell,  Lambert,  Marshall,  Thomson,  Oliver,  Rostron,  W.  Pallin, 
Duck,  Burt,  S.  L.  Pallin,  Queripel,  Poyser,  D.  C.  Pallin,  F.  Raymond, 
Philips,  Savage,  Cheesman,  Kelly,  Webb,  Nunn,  J.  Reilly,  M.  Anderson, 
Jones,  Flintoff,  F.  Smith,  Forsdyke,  Whitfield,  Bennett.  Mr.  Caldecott  was 
unable  to  be  present  through  illness. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  mortality  from  “  Horse-sickness,”  not  only 
among  Army  horses  and  mules  in  Natal,  but  among  those  of  the  colonists 
also — thousands,  it  is  reported,  having  been  lost  this  season — on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Horse  Guards  and  War  Office  to  send  out  a  specially-trained  veterinary 
officer  to  investigate  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  disease  by  observation  and 
experiment,  and  to  try  the  effects  of  protective  inoculation.  This,  if  success¬ 
ful,  will  prove  to  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  colonists  in  Natal  and  the  Cape, 
in  both  of  which  colonies  this  scourge  commits  heavy  depredations,  rendering* 
some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  uninhabitable  for  horses  during  the  summer 
season. 

Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  W.  Lamb,  Bombay  Veterinary  Department, 
is  permitted  to  retire  from  the  Service  from  the  4th  July,  1886,  on  a  pension 
of  ^450  per  annum,  payable  in  England,  subject  to  H.M.’s  approval. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  J.  Hanly,  M.R.C.V.S.,  late  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  who  graduated  in  1861. 

In  the  Ainerican  Veterinary  Review  we  are  apprised  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lillyman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  That  journal  says,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  event : — Mr.  Lillyman  was  born  in  London  on  February  28th, 
1820,  and  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  a  veterinary  there.  Later 
he  entered  the  Veterinary  College  in  the  same  city,  graduating  in  1840,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  then  went  to  Ireland,  practising  his  profession  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Dublin  for  a  few  years,  and  came  from  there  to  America,  landing 
here  in  1846.  He  soon  established  himself  in  practice  at  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  May  15th, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years.  He  was,  for  thirteen  years  after  his  arrival  at 
Boston,  the  only  graduated  veterinarian  in  the  city,  and  for  nearly  forty  years 
has  attended  to  a  very  extensive  practice  throughout  New  England.  He  was 
a  man  noted  for  his  independence  of  thought  and  originality  of  idea,  and  his 
profession  was  his  idol.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilful  surgeon 
and  a  successful  practitioner. 

The  death  is  also  reported  of  Matthew  Hedley,  Darlington.  He  graduated 
30th  April,  1859.. 


Sutn^jjruifettct. 

ALLEGED  CARELESS  SHOEING  CASE  AT  DUDLEY. 

On  the  ist  inst.,  at  Dudley  County  Court,  before  Judge  Sir  Rupert  Kettle, 
William  Harcourt,  haulier,  sued  Joseph  Timmins,  farrier  and  shoeing-smith, 
for  ^12  15s.,  being  the  alleged  value  of  a  horse  said  to  have  been  lost  by  the 
careless  shoeing  of  one  of  defendant's  men.  Mr.  Hooper  was  for  the  plaintiff 
and  Mr.  Waldron  for  the  defendant. 

Harcourt  said  he  sent  his  horse  to  be  shod,  and  ten  days  afterwards  the 
animal  fell  lame.  It  was  attended  to,  but  became  so  bad  that  it  was  killed. 
The  horse  was  pinched,  and  defendant’s  man  was  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

Plaintiff  was  cross-examined  at  length  as  to  the  restlessness  of  the  animal, 
and  he  said  the  horse  had  a  habit  of  stamping. 

The  Judge  examined  the  witness,  and  drew  diagrams  of  a  horse’s  foot — 
front,  side,  and  under  views.  With  the  aid  of  these,  the  witness  pointed  out 
the  position  of  the  alleged  offending  nail  and  the  direction  it  took. 

His  Honour,  after  the  explanation,  said  his  object  was  to  get  at  the  original 
place  of  Inflammation.  He  cared  nothing  about  the  after-formation  of  pus, 
and  other  matters  spoken  of  in  Court. 

William  Bruntnell,  farrier,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  horse  had 
been  pinched,  and  the  Judge  showed  him  the  sketches,  and  he  corroborated 
the  theory  of  the  nail  being  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

He  was  examined  by  Mr,  Waldron  as  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  but 
the  Judge  stopped  the  examination  by  remarking  :  “We  know  what  he  is, 
Mr.  Waldron  ;  he  is  a  farrier,  not  a  veterinary  surgeon  !” 

Mr.  Harvey  Collett,  veterinary  surgeon.  West  Bromwich,  said  he  had  made 
an  examination  of  the  horse’s  hoof  and  found  that  the  animal  had  been  lamed 
by  a  nail  penetrating  to  the  quick. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Chambers  was  in  Court,  and  he  gave  evidence  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  nail  had  penetrated  the  quick.  He  had  seen  the  Judge’s 
sketches,  and,  from  the  position  of  the  nail,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  view. 

Mr.  Waldron,  for  the  defence,  put  in  a  large  piece  of  the  horse’s  hoof,  and 
urged  that  the  animal  had  a  habit  of  treading  on  the  one  foot  with  the  other. 
There  was  a  crack  of  considerable  length  on  the  coronet  of  the  hoof,  and  this 
crack  was  full  of  hair,  which  had  been  forced  in  by  the  tread. 

He  called  Mr.  Abraham  Green,  veterinary  surgeon,  who  made  a  post- 
morte7n  examination  of  the  animal,  and  he  described  the  above  symptoms 
and  signs.  The  mischief  began  at  this  coronet,  and  was  produced  by  the  tread. 

His  Honour  attentively  examined  the  hoof  and  the  nail-hole,  and  at  once 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Special  Meeting  of  Council,  held  May  25TH,  1886. 

J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart.;  Professors  Duguid  and  Williams; 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Barford,  J.  S.  Carter,  B.  Cartledge,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  J.  Roalfe 
Cox,  E.  C.  Dray,  Dr.  G.  Fleming,  T.  Greaves,  M.  J.  Harpley,  W.  Mulvey, 
H.  R.  Perrins,  H.  L.  Simpson,  J.  F.  Simpson,  P.  Taylor,  W.  Whittle,  W. 
Woods,  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  the  minutes  be  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  minutes  were  then  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  stated  thatletters  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Pallin,  and  Walley,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  presentations: — “The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  Privy  Council  Office,  for  1885,”  by 
Professor  Brown.  “  The  Veterinary  Report,  Nile  Expeditionary,  Force,”  and 
Statistics  showing  return  of  Sick  and  Lame  Animals,  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  1881-85;  Report  on  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  with 
the  Suakin  Field  Forces  ;  Copy  Correspondence  with  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief,”  by  Dr.  G.  Fleming. 
“A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Elephant  and  of  his  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Uses,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel,  A.V.D.  “  Quarterly  Journals  of 
Veterinary  Science  in  India  and  Army  Animal  Management,”  edited  by  J.  H. 
Steel  and  F.  Smith,  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Smith.  “  Third  Edition  of 
Strangeway’s  Veterinary  Anatomy,”  by  Professor  Vaughan.  Also  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Professor  Simonds  and  a  picture  of  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the  donors. 

Mr.  Cartledge  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Reports. 

The  report  of  Fellowship  Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  recently  held  in  Scotland  was  received  ;  also  the  report  of  Ex¬ 
aminations  held  in  Scotland. 


Correspo7idence. 

Letters  were  read  from  gentlemen  recently  appointed  Honorary  Associates, 
and  also  from  those  elected  as  Fellows,  thanking  the  Council  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  them,  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Duncan,  Ontario,  thanking  the 
College  for  his  election. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Veterinary 
Medical  Society,  offering  to  present  the  Council  with  an  additional 
memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  window  of  the  Council  room. 
Mr.  Barford  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  should  be  given 

to  the  Society  for  their  kind  offer. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Letters  from  several  professors  with  reference  to  the  election  of  Fellows,  to 
be  discussed  at  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  in  the  case  of  a  veterinary  chemist,  whose 
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conduct  had  been  under  consideration  with  respect  to  advertising,  that 
gentleman  had  written  promising  to  discontinue  the  advertisements. 

Complaints  had  been  received  with  reference  to  other  persons,  and  the 
Council  instructed  the  Secretary  to  write  the  usual  notices. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  President  said  before  inviting  attention  to  the  special  business  of  I 
the  meeting,  he  had  a  duty  to  discharge  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office, 
namely,  to  acknowledge  the  kind  and  cordial  co-operation  which  he  had 
received  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  Council,  and  which  had  rendered  the 
performance  of  his  duty  both  a  pleasure  and  success.  The  Council  would 
now  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Dray  said  it  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  to  have  to  propose  a 
gentlemmi  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  was  very  glad  to  say  that 
the  services  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  large,  were  now  more  recognised  than  they  used  to  be,  and  this 
was  attributable  both  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
were  carried  on,  and  to  the  increased  respectability  of  the  members  of  the 
profession.  If  they  wished  this  progress  to  continue  it  was  most  essential 
that  they  should  select  a  gentleman  of  position,  of  ability,  and  possessing 
attainments  of  a  very  high  order,  as  their  President.  Last  year  he  had  the 
honour  of  proposing  Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  as  President,  and  that  proposition 
received  the  full  approval  of  the  Council.  He  need  not  say  how  well  Mr. 
Cox  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office.  For  a  President  to  have  attended 
seventeen  Committee  meetings  was  unprecedented,  and  besides  that,  he  had 
given  much  valuable  time  to  the  completion  of  that  building.  How  could 
they  best  show  their  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  such  extreme  and  diligent  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office  ?  There 
could  be  but  one  answer,  namely,  to  re-elect  him.  He  therefore  had  very 
much  pleasure  in  proposing  Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  as  President,  and  he  hoped  that 
that  would  be  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  said  no  one  could  object  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  ;  but  still  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  honours  of  the  profession  should  be  spread  somewhat  more 
widely,  and  that  they  should  not,  except  under  special  circumstances,  re-elect 
their  President.  They  had  one  very  old  professor,  namely.  Professor  McCall. 
He  was  the  oldest  teacher  in  any  of  their  veterinary  schools  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  standing  and  of  character,  and  had  always  been  loyal  to  that  body  at  a 
time  when  the  other  Scotch  schools  could  not  be  said  to  be  loyal.  There 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  in  paying  him  the  compliment  of  electing 
him,  and  his  election  would  tend  to  cement  that  union  between  the  Royal 
College  and  the  different  schools,  which  was  an  object  of  great  importance, 
a.nd  which  rather  latterly  had  been  somewhat  strained  with  regard  to  the 
Scotch  schools.  Mr.  Cox  knew  that  he  would  gladly  hail  him  as  President, 
but  it  would  be  very  desirable,  on  that  particular  occasion,  to  cement  their 
union  with  the  Scotch  schools  by  electing  their  oldest  Professor. 

Mr.  Whittle  supported  the  proposal  to  elect  Professor  McCall,  as  it 
would  be  paying  a  compliment  to  the  Scotch  schools. 

The  President  said  the  compliment  which  the  Council  had  paid  him 
during  the  past  year  was  one  which  he  highly  appreciated,  and  his  nomina¬ 
tion  for  a  second  time  was  flattering  in  the  extreme.  At  the  same  time  he 
felt  very  reluctant  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  gentleman  with  regard  to  an 
honour  to  which  many  might  reasonably  aspire,  and  he  would  therefore  have 
very  much  pleasure  in  giving  way  to  Professor  McCall. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  no  one  at  that  table  would  feel  greater  pleasure  in  see¬ 
ing  their  present  Chairman  remain  in  that  position  for  the  next  twelve  months 
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than  he  should ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter  as  it  had  been  placed  before  them 
by  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  and  seeing  that  Professor  McCall  had  always 
been  loyal  to  the  Council,  he  thought  it  was  only  due  to  him  that  they  should 
confer  the  highest  honour  upon  him  by  electing  him  to  the  Presidency. 

No  other  names  having  been  proposed,  the  Council  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
the  President,  with  the  following  result,  that  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  was  declared 
re-elected. 

The  President  said  he  had  of  course  to  return  thanks  for  the  compliment 
they  had  paid  him,  but  he  must  say  he  was  disappointed  in  the  result  of  the 
ballot,  and  was  sorry  that  Professor  McCall  had  not  been  elected.  He  would 
have  withdrawn  at  first  if  he  had  not  thought  it  would  be  more  gratifying  to 
Professor  McCall  to  hear  that  he  had  been  elected  without  any  retirement  on 
his  (Mr.  Cox’s)  part,  and  he  should  be  extremely  glad  now  if  the  matter  could 
be  reconsidered  to  allow  time  to  withdraw  in  favour  of  Professor  McCall.  He 
knew  how  deservedly  prominent  he  stood  in  the  profession,  and  that  a  very 
large  circle  of  practitioners,  formerly  his  pupils,  would  have  been  very  grati¬ 
fied  to  see  him  placed  in  that  position.  It  would  have  given  him  great 
pleasure  to  have  welcomed  Professor  McCall  to  that  chair,  and  if  there  was 
the  slightest  possibility  now,  he  should  prefer  to  retire. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  six  Vice-Presidents.  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Simpson,  W.  Woods,  H.  J.  Cartwright,  T.  H.  Simcocks,  A.  H.  Santy, 
G.  T.  Brown,  T.  Briggs,  F.  Raymond,  G.  Elphick,  and  W.  Wilson  were 
nominated,  and  the  ballot  being  taken,  Messrs.  Simpson,  Woods,  Cartwright, 
Simcocks,  Santy,  and  Brown  were  elected. 

The  President  proposed  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Dray  be  re-elected  Treasurer. 
To  speak  in  praise  of  the  qualifications  of  their  excellent  Treasurer  was  quite 
superfluous  in  that  Council. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded  the  nomination. 

The  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Dray  was  declared  to  be  unanimously  re-elected. 

Mr.  Dray  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  Council  for  again  conferring 
this  honour  upon  him.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  he  had  given 
satisfaction,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  his  efforts  would  be  continued 
with  no  diminished  energy.  He  wished  he  was  able  to  state  that  the  building' 
had  been  paid  for  without  their  having  to  come  upon  the  general  fund,  and 
he  would  suggest  whether  another  appeal  should  not  be  made  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  There  were  many  who  had  not  subscribed  one  penny,  whilst  others  had 
been  most  liberal,  particularly  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  had  not  only 
given  once,  but  twice.  It  was  for  the  Council  to  consider  whether  at  a  future 
period  they  should  not  make  another  appeal. 

The  President  said  the  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  Secretary 
and  Registrar.  Perhaps  no  one  in  that  room  had  reason  to  speak  more 
highly  of  the  qualifications  of  their  Secretary  as  shown  during  the  past  year 
than  himself.  He  was  very  pleased  to  propose  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Hill  to 
the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dray  was  very  glad  to  support  the  President  in  his  proposi¬ 
tion. 

The  ballot  was  then  taken,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  Register,  he  wished  to  point  out  that  members  of 
Council  would  greatly  assist  the  Registrar  in  his  work  if  they  would  be  good 
enough  to  send  in  the  names  of  any  members  of  the  profession  known  to  them 
who  had  died  or  changed  their  addresses,  for  alteration  in  the  Register. 

Professor  Williams  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  copies  of 
the  Register  were  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Associations  or  to  a  member 
of  Council,  so  that  they  might  be  corrected.  This  would  be  a  very  great 
assistance  to  the  Registrar. 
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Professor  Duguid  said  that  if  a  proof  copy  were  sent  to  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  he  could  correct  many  of  the  addresses,  especially  of  members  of  the 
profession  who  had  removed  and  were  re-appointed  as  Veterinary  Inspectors 
in  other  districts. 

The  President  said  that  copies  should  be  sent  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  had  to  thank  the  Council  for  the  honour  of  his  re-election. 
He  also  desired  to  thank  the  President  and  members  of  Council  for  having 
so  greatly  helped  him  in  his  work  during  the  year.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the  Register,  because  he  had  had  to  write 
to  several  gentlemen  to  say  that  he  was  unable  to  kill  any  one  unless  he  had 
a  Registrar’s  certificate  or  information  from  the  relatives  or  from  members  of 
Council.  He  should  be  very  happy  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Register 
that  the  Council  saw  fit  to  order. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  showing  that  the  action  of  the  Council  had  been  upheld  and 
the  appeals  dismissed  in  the  cases  of  Stephen  Pettifer  of  Crudwell,  and 
W.  C.  Robertson  of  the  East-end  of  London.  In  both  cases  the  Privy 
Council  held  that  the  appellants  were  not  entitled  to  registration. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Council  adjourned. 

Special  Meeting  of  Councii-,  held  June  qth,  1886. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Fleming,  Professors 
Pritchard  and  Axe,  and  Messrs.  E.  C.  Dray,  B.  Cartledge,  H.  L.  Simpson, 
F.  W.  Wragg,  Peter  Taylor,  A.  H.  Santy,  J.  Storrar,  W.  Whittle,  T.  Greaves, 
M.  J.  Harpley,  H.  Duguid,  and  the  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be  taken  as 
read. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Resignatio7t  of  Mr.  J.  R.  COX. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Secretary  Avas  in  possession  of  letters 
connected  with  the  presidentship,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
read. 

Dr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  letter  from  the  recently  re-elected 
President,  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  and  which  he  said  had  been  addressed  to 
him. 

“27,  Farm  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 

''''  Jime  <^th,  1886. 

“  To  A.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Secretary  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

“  My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  to  find  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the 
Special  Meeting  of  Council  this  afternoon.  I  am  therefore  writing  to  ask 
you  please  to  invite  the  senior  Vice-President,  who  may  be  present,  to  take 
the  chair  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  occasion,  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  kindly  read  to  the  Council  the  following,  which  is 
in  substance  what  I  should  have  said  had  I  been  able  to  be  present. 

“  I  have  always  maintained  that  as  a  rule  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  office 
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of  President  should  be  held  beyond  the  customary  period  of  one  year,  and 
the  correctness  of  this  view  was  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  half  the  members 
present  on  the  last  occasion,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  himself  served  as  President  under  the  exceptional  extension  of  term.  I 
also  feel  that  nothing  less  than  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council  should 
justify  departure  from  the  usual  course.  I  only  acquiesced,  allowing  my  own 
desire  in  the  matter  to  be  over-ruled  on  the  assurance  that  my  re-election  had 
been  pre-determined  by  the  wish  of  the  entire  Council,  and  that  I  should  not 
be  placed  in  opposition  to  any  candidate  for  the  honour.  Although  1  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  be  re-elected,  and  it  would  be  personally  inconvenient  for  me 
again  to  undertake  the  duties,  I  felt  I  could  not  persist  in  opposing  the 
entreaty  which  was  so  generally  pressed  on  me  without  seeming  to  be  dis¬ 
courteous.  I  consider  the  division  which  determined  my  re-election  is 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  I  have  advocated,  and  I  am  right  in  declining 
the  honour  of  a  further  tenure  as  President.  I  therefore  beg  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  resign. 

“  In  case  you  have  not  heard  from  Professor  McCall  on  the  subject,  it  may 
assist  the  Council  if  I  state  that  I  wrote  to  that  gentleman  asking  him  not 
now  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  his  being  elected  as  President,  and  the  Council 
will  learn  from  his  letter  in  reply,  which  I  enclose,  that  he  is  unable  to  accept 
the  honour  at  this  time.  Therefore,  the  Council  will  proceed  to  elect  a 
President,  and  amongst  the  many  becoming  highly  eligible  for  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  perhaps  Professor  Pritchard  at  this  time  is  prominent  in  point  of  turn. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  J.  Roalfe  Cox. 

“  P.S. — I  desire  my  resignation  to  be  final.” 

The  Secretary  inquired  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Council  that  Professor 
McCall’s  letter  should  be  read. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  essential  to  read  it.  He  had 
received  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  could  state  that  the  pith  of  it  was  that 
Professor  McCall  found  himself  unable  to  accept  the  office  of  President. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  if  there  was  nothing  of  a  private  nature  in 
the  communication,  it  should  be  read. 

The  opinion  being  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  Council, 

The  Secretary  read  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows  ; — 

“8s  and  8;,  Buccleugh  Street,  Garnet  Hill,  Glasgow, 

May  2m,  1 886. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Cox, — I  received  your  favour  yesterday,  but  I  was  called  out 
of  town,  and  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  reply.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to 
learn  that  your  re-election  as  President  has  not  been  unanimous  in  one  sense, 
and  that  I  was  nominated  in  apparent  opposition  by  General  Sir  F.  Fitz- 
wygram.  In  justice  to  all  parties,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  never  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Sir  Frederick  or  Mr.  Greaves  regarding  either  your  re-election  or 
my  own,  and  consequently  they  have  acted  in  ignorance  of  my  expressed 
wish  that  you  should  be  re-elected,  and  that  I  should  not  be  nominated  at 
this  time.  If  Sir  Frederick,  and  those  who  voted  for  me  as  President,  had 
been  aware  (and  I  am  surprised  that  Professor  Pritchard  or  Mr.  Carth-dge 
did  not  make  them  aware)  of  the  understanding  come  to  betwixt  us,  no  doubc 
but  that  they  would  have  gladly  recorded  their  vote  in  your  favour,  and  thus 
your  election  would  have  been  unanimous  ;  but  seeing  that  they  did  not, 
then  I  think  that  it  would  be  wrong  and  an  injustice  to  all  parties  to  disturb 
the  decision  on  the  ground  that  your  re-election  was  not  unanimous.  You 
really  are  unanimously  re-elected,  for  those  who  did  not  record  their  vote 
in  your  favour  did  so  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  pressed  you 
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to  allow  yourself  to  be  re-elected,  as  I  thought,  and  still  think,  the  interest 
you  had  displayed  in  the  prosperity  of  the  College,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
all  appertaining  to  the  presidential  duties,  warranted  that  distinction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  and  I  know  that  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
the  members  with  whom  I  discussed  the  subject. 

“  Considering  all  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  minutes  should  bear 
that  your  re-election  was  unanimous,  and  no  mention  should  be  made  of  my 
nomination  ;  but,  whatever  be  done,  believe  me  that  circumstances  will  not 
permit  of  my  accepting  the  Presidentship  at  this  time.  I  do  not  want  the 
honour  without  performing  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office,  and  placed 
as  I  am  at  present  that  is  an  impossibility. 

“  With  kindest  regards,  and  trusting  that  you  may  on  further  consideration 
view  the  matter  in  somewhat  the  same  light  as  I  do,  and  act  in  accordance 
therewith, 

“  I  remain,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“James  McCall.” 

Dr.  Fleming  said  the  Council  had  been  placed  in  a  dilemma  on  several 
occasions  by  the  election  of  gentlemen  to  offices  like  this  of  President,  who, 
at  the  last  moment,  were  unwilling  to  serve,  which  he  thought  was  most 
unfortunate.  Before  any  gentleman  was  nominated  it  ought  to  be  ascertained 
whether  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  position.  The  irregularity  had  been  very 
marked  in  the  present  case,  for  it  was  evident  that  Professor  McCall  was  not 
prepared  to  serve.  It  had  placed  the  Council  in  a  very  painful  position, 
because  he  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Cox  would  have  accepted  the  Presidentship 
had  the  vote  of  the  members  been  at  all  unanimous.  It  was  to  be  extremely 
regretted  that  Mr.  Cox  had  not  seen  his  way  to  fill  the  office,  but  from  the 
tone  of  his  letter  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  his  reconsidering  his  deter¬ 
mination,  even  if  he  were  again  elected.  He  (Dr.  Fleming)  thought  the 
profession  should  know  that  it  was  excessively  inconvenient,  and  even 
irregular,  to  nominate  gentlemen  to  serve  on  the  Council  in  any  capacity 
without  knowing  that  their  nominees  were  prepared  to  act  upon  their 
election. 

Mr.  Greaves  thought  that  the  resignation  of  the  President  should  be 
accepted.  They  all  respected  him  very  much,  but  it  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Council  to  force  an  honour  upon  a  gentleman  who 
did  not  desire  it.  He  therefore  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing,  “  That  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  the  President  for  the  masterly  and  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  business  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  during  the  last  twelve  months.” 

Mr.  Dray  said  that  as  Mr.  Cox’s  decision  appeared  to  be  irrevocable,  he 
was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  seconding  Mr.  Greaves’s  proposition.  If 
Mr.  Greaves  would  allow  him  he  would  suggest  that  the  resolution  should 
take  the  following  form : — “  Resolved,  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Roalfe 
Cox  (the  re-elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons)  be 
accepted  with  extreme  regret  by  the  Council,  and  they  also  express  their  deep 
obligations  to  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  for  his  assiduous  attention  to  his  duties 
during  his  Presidentship.” 

Mr.  Greaves  having  accepted  the  suggestion,  the  substituted  motion  was 
put,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  letters  from  Mr,  Cox  and  Professor  McCall 
Avhich  had  been  read  should  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  of  regret  at  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting  from  Professor  Walley,  and  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Camp- 
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bell,  Mulvey,  and  Barford.  He  also  read  the  following  letter  which  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Council : — 

“  Hayford  House,  278,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E., 

‘■fune  ytk,  1886. 

“  Gentlemen, — At  a  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons  held  on  the  4th  inst. 
to  take  into  consideration  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  upon  the 
subject  for  presentation  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  also  that  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  be  asked  to 
allow  the  said  Committee  to  meet  at  the  Council  Room,  Red  Lion  Square, 
on  the  2 1  St  inst.  Your  sanction  would  be  esteemed  a  favour.  On  behalf  of 
the  Committee,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

“  Yours,  obediently, 

“Thomas  Sangster,  Chairman.” 

After  a  short  discussion,  during  which  Mr.  Wragg  stated  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  in  question,  it  was  agree  that  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  Room  of  the  College  should  be  granted  as  desired. 

The  Secretary  next  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from  three  Pro¬ 
fessors  desiring  to  be  enrolled  as  F ellows  of  the  College. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  the  consideration  of  these  applications 
was  deferred  until  the  quarterly  meeting. 

The  next  communication  mentioned  by  the  Secretary  was  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Cunningham  asking  for  information  as  to  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  sending  out  voting  papers  and  appointing  scrutineers,  the  cost  of 
election,  etc. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  :  He  is  not  a  member  of  Council. 

The  Secretary  :  No. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Cunningham  could  get  every  information  he 
required  from  the  Annual  Report.  The  other  details,  however,  he  considered 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Council,  and  ought  not  to  be  given 

Ultimately  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  to  reply  as  he  thought 
best. 

A  letter  from  Professor  Walley  was  next  brought  up,  asking  that  the 
Council  might  fix  the  day  for  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

It  was  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  that  in  future  this 
decision  should  rest  with  the  President.  It  was  arranged  that  the  quarterly 
meeting  should  be  held  on  the  7th  July. 

The  Secretary  then  laid  before  the  Council  some  correspondence  relat¬ 
ing  to  registration.  He  said  that,  in  answer  to  a  note  he  had  written  to  a 
registered  practitioner — a  canine  veterinary  surgeon— complaining  of  his  use 
of  the  initials  M.B.P.C.  and  R.V.C.S.,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
through  his  solicitor  apologising  for  his  action,  and  stating  that  he  had  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  the  letters  referred  to. 

The  Chairman  said  that  no  further  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  matter. 

The  Secretary  said  that  in  another  case  he  had  written  to  an  individual 
calling  himself  a  veterinary  shoeing  smith.  He  would  report  upon  the  result 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.  He  had  received  a  complaint  of  a 
person  named  Archibald  Chisholm,  who  carried  on  a  “  veterinary  establish¬ 
ment.”  The  word  “veterinarian”  was  used  contrary  to  the  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  Act,  but  he  (the  Secretary)  thought  he  could  settle  the  matter  without 
troubling  the  Council  or  law.  He  should  like,  however,  to  receive  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  as  to  an  anonymous  communication  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him  pointing  out  where  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  had  been 
infringed  in  two  instances. 

The  Council  instructed  the  Secretary  to  take  no  notice  of  it. 
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The  Secretary  then  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  written  to  Thomas 
Neave,  who  had  been  accused  of  stealing  a  coat,  in  order  to  see  if  the 
address  he  had  given  was  correct,  with  a  view  of  summoning  him  before  the 
Council,  but  that  the  letter  had  returned  marked  “  Not  known,”  “  Gone,” 
“  Left  no  address.” 

A  Member  said  he  knew  him  as  g'oing  round  amongst  veterinary  surgeons, 
from  whom  he  got  a  shilling  or  two  now  and  then. 

Professor  Pritchard- thought  he  was  not  likely  to  do  the  profession  any 
harm,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  worth  while  to  interfere  with  him. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  of  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  H.  Simpson  suggested  that  a  summons  should  be  sent  to  him  regis¬ 
tered,  so  that  the  rules  of  the  College  might  be  complied  with. 

Dr.  Fleming  thought  the  case  a  very  disgraceful  one.  He  moved  “  That 
a  registered  letter,  summoning  Thomas  Neave  to  attend  a  Council  meeting 
to  explain  his  conduct,  be  forwarded  to  his  address,  and  that  if  he  cannot  be 
found,  the  Council  will  be  justified  in  expunging  his  name  from  the  register.” 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  complaints  of  a  Mr.  George  Allen, 
of  Commercial  Road,  Limehouse,  placing  the  initials  V.S.  after  his  name, 
though  he  was  not  registered.  This  appeared  to  be  a  good  case  for  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  College. 

The  last  item  of  correspondence  referred  to  a  Mr.  T.  Hargreaves,  jun.,  of 
Manchester,  who  had  advertised  himself  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  without 
being  a  qualified  practitioner. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Hargreaves  on  the 
matter,  and  to  at  once  withdraw  the  advertisement,  but  he  was  now  informed 
that  it  had  appeared  again,  but  slightly  modified,  the  word  “junior”  having 
been  omitted,  and  the  advertisement  made  to  appear  to  be  that  of  the  father 
of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  whose  initial  was  also  “  T,”  and  who  was  a  member  of 
the  profession. 

The  Council  instructed  the  Secretary  to  send  to  Mr.  Hargreaves,  jun.,  a 
further  notice  of  his  irregularity,  and  report  the  result  at  the  next  meeting. 

Electioji  of  Preside7tt. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  business  was  to  elect  a  President,  but 
before  that  was  done  he  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  remarks.  They  had 
been  reminded  of  what  had  occurred  at  the  last  election  of  President,  when 
Mr.  Cox  found  himself  in  a  position  in  which  he  (the  Chairman)  ventured  to 
say  he  ought  never  to  have  been  placed — (hear,  hear) — for  he  maintained  that 
the  President  of  the  College  should  be  elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council  if  he  were  to  command  their  respect.  He  thought  that  many  of  them 
must  have  regretted,  as  he  had  done,  that  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  who 
unfortunately  was  not  sufficiently  amongst  his  brother  councillors  to  consult 
them  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  adopt,  did  not  take  the  precaution  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  in  the  first  place,  the  wishes  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  nominated,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  he  did  not  confer  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  his 
colleagues  in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  a  probability  of  his  nominee 
being  elected.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  be  remembered  that  amongst  the 
reasons  Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  gave  for  his  inability  to  support  Mr.  Cox 
were  these  :  That  Mr.  Cox  had  already  been  President,  and  that  the  presi¬ 
dentship  was  an  honour  which  should  be  conferred  upon  some  one  who  had 
not  already  enjoyed  the  distinction.  With  all  respect  to  Sir  Frederick,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  that  was  a  remark  which  should  have  come  from  any¬ 
body  but  himself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  found  recorded  below  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Frederick,  which  adorned  the  Council-room,  that  he  had  served  the 
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office  of  President  for  three  successive  years— 1876,  1877,  1878.  What  he 
(the  Chairman)  would  like  the  Council  to  do  that  day  would  be  to  elect  unani¬ 
mously  the  gentleman  who  should  be  appointed  President.  He  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  how  many  candidates  there  were,  but  if  it  were  known  that 
more  than  one  would  be  proposed,  he  would  suggest  that  the  Council  should 
adjourn  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  they  might  arrange  amongst  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  nominations  if  they  were  at  all 
numerous. 

Mr.  Greaves,  who  said  he  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a  proposition 
as  that  just  made  by  their  Chairman,  and  should  refuse  to  act  upon  it,  said  it 
was  his  intention  to  propose  a  gentleman  as  President  whom  he  believed  to 
be  eligible  in  all  respects.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Council  many 
years,  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  regular  attendants  at  its  meetings, 
and  took  a  great  interest  in  every  matter  that  was  brought  before  the  Council, 
not  only  as  shown  by  his  vote,  but  also  by  joining  in  the  discussions  and 
assisting  the  Council  in  arriving  at  clearer  knowledge  in  every  difficult 
matter  that  came  before  them  from  time  to  time.  He  spared  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  expense  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  although  he  had  to  travel  nearly  400  miles  to  each  meeting  he 
was  scarcely  ever  absent.  He  had  been  President  of  the  largest  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  had  been  the  President 
of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Defence  Society  for  twenty  years. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  he  (Mr.  Greaves)  alluded  was  Mr.  Peter  Taylor.,  of 
Manchester,  who  was  deservedly  respected  throughout  the  north  of  England. 
He  had  been  in  possession  of  his  diploma  forty-two  years,  whilst  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  before  him  were  veterinary  surgeons.  But  besides  all 
that,  he  was  a  general  practitioner  from  the  provinces  ;  and  although  there 
were  nearly  2,000  such  in  the  province^,  as  compared  with  400  or  500  metro¬ 
politan  practitioners,  including  professors  and  army  veterinary  surgeons,  the 
honour  of  the  presidentship  had  been  conferred  a  number  of  times  upon  the 
latter,  and  but  once  in  seventeen  years  on  the  former.  He  asked  the  Council 
to  give  one  of  the  2,000  a  chance  of  the  honour  this  time.  He  could  laud 
the  gentlemen  who  had  occupied  the  chair  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to  the 
very  sky,  but  he  protested  against  the  members  of  the  smaller  body  monopo¬ 
lising  the  chair  another  year.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Greaves  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Council  would  confer  the  highest  honour  which  was  in  their 
power  to  give  to  any  member  upon  Mr.  Taylor  in  as  graceful  manner  as 
possible,  viz,,  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  his  favour. 

Mr.  Dray  then  proposed  Dr.  Fleming  as  President,  of  whom,  he  said, 
that  no  one  knew  more  of  the  veterinary  profession.  It  was  true,  he 
continued,  that  Dr.  Fleming  had  been  President  three  or  four  times, 
but  he  had  performed  his  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  merit  being  elected 
once  more. 

Mr.  Whittle  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  support  of  Mr. 
Greaves’s  nomination.  He  had  known  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  there  was  not  in  the  north  of  England  a  single  practitioner  who 
stood  higher  in  the  profession.  He  thought  Mr.  Taylor  was  very  deserving 
of  the  honour,  and  hoped  the  Council  would  elect  him  President  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote. 

Mr.  Taylor  asked  permission  to  withdraw  his  name,  feeling  that  he  could 
not  enter  into  competition  with  Dr.  Fleming,  who  richly  deserved  the  coveted 
honour.  He  (Mr.  Taylor)  had  no  ambition  to  sit  in  the  chair,  his  mission 
being  to  do  his  duty  in  the  position  he  then  occupied. 

Dr.  Fleming  also  wished  to  withdraw  his  name,  remarking  ^that  he 
thought  the  position  of  President  should  come  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  not  be  confined  to  a  few.  With  regard  to  the 
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vote  being  unanimous,  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  no7i.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  have  a  unanimous  decision  in  such  a  large 
Council.  Mr.  Taylor  well  deserved  the  honour,  and  he  (Dr.  Fleming)  would 
rather,  unless  they  willed  it  otherwise,  stand  aside. 

There  being  no  other  nominations,  both  Dr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  Taylor 
agreed  not  to  withdraw  their  names,  but  to  place  themselves  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  with  the  result  that  eight  votes  recorded  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Fleming,  and  four  in  favour  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Fleming  thus  becom¬ 
ing  President  by  a  majority  of  four  votes. 

The  Chairman  having  declared  Dr.  Fleming  duly  elected  President, 
vacated  the  chair,  which  was  then  occupied  by 

Dr.  GEORGE  FLEMING,  The  President, 

Who,  in  acknowledging  his  election,  said  that  in  one  sense  he  was  extremely 
sorry  at  the  result  of  the  ballot,  because  nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  see  Mr.  Taylor  presiding  over  their  deliberations. 
He  wished  to  heartily  thank  the  Council,  however,  for  placing  him  in  the 
chair  once  more,  and  he  could  assure  them  that  his  endeavour  would  be  to 
carry  out  his  duties  as  well  as  he  possibly  could. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  appoint  Committees  for  the  year. 

Parliame7itary  Co77i77tittee. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Dray  was  added  to  this  Committee,  which  was  reappointed  ;  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  forming  it  being  as  follows  :  Professors  Brown, 
Robertson,  Pritchard,  Duguid,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Dr.  Fleming,  Messrs. 
Cartledge,  Greaves,  Harpley,  H.  L.  Simpson,  Simcocks,  Barford,  and 
Whittle. 

Museum  Committee. 

This  Committee,  made  up  of  Professors  Pritchard,  Axe,  Duguid,  Messrs. 
Dray,  Wragg,  and  J.  F.  Simpson,  was  also  reappointed  ;  and  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Greaves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  and  agreed  to,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Cox  was  added  to  the  list. 

House  and  Building  Co77i77iittee. 

Professors  Pritchard,  Robertson,  Messrs.  Greaves,  Harpley,  H.  L. 
Simpson,  Wragg,  Whittle,  Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Dray,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  and 
Mr.  Barford  form  this  Committee,  and  were  reappointed,  after  it  had 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg,  and  agreed  to,  that 
Mr.  J.  Simpson  should  have  a  place  amongst  them. 

Registratio7i  Co7n777ittee. 

With  the  addition  of  Mr.  Mulvey  to  the  gentlemen  on  this  Committee, 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Simpson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle,  the 
following  were  reappointed  members  ; — Professors  Pritchard,  Robertson, 
Messrs.  Cartwright,  Dray,  Greaves,  Wragg,  Whittle,  Dr.  Fleming,  H.  L. 
Simpson,  and  J.  F.  Simpson. 

Library  Comiiiittee. 

No  additions  or  alterations  were  made  in  this  Committee,  which  was  simply 
reappointed.  Professors  Axe,  Robertson,  and  Pritchard,  Dr.  Fleming,  and 
Mr.  Harpley  are  on  the  Committee. 
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Examination  Committee. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  this  Committee.  The  members  are  Sir  F. 
Fitzwygram,  Messrs.  Harpley,  Woods,  Wragg,  Greaves,  and  the  Principals 
of  the  different  schools. 

Bye-Laws  Committee. 

Mr.  Dray  proposed  that  Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  should  be  added  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
Committee  was  then  re-elected.  The  gentlemen  upon  it  are  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Professors  Pritchard,  Robertson,  Williams,  McCall,  Duguid,  Walley,  Dr. 
Fleming,  and  Messrs.  Cartledge,  Greaves,  Harpley,  H.  L.  Simpson,  Wragg, 
Whittle,  and  J.  F.  Simpson. 

Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  was  also  placed  upon  this  Committee  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittle.  The  existing  members — Messrs. 
Cartwright,  Dray,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Taylor,  and  Wragg — were  then  re¬ 
appointed. 

Dinner  Co^nmittee. 

Professor  Pritchard,  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Wragg  were  reappointed, 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Simpson  was  also  added. 

( 

Fellowship  Examination. 

It  was  decided  that  this  Examination  should  take  place  on  June  i8th. 

Date  of  Qtearterly  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  July  7th,  was  fixed  for  the  above  meeting. 

Mr.  Dray  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  President  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  spring  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen^s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  the 
30th  April,  the  President,  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Barnsley,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz.  : — Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  J.  W. 
Anderton,  J.  S.  Carter,  Parlane  Walker,  G.  Whitehead,  A.  W.  Mason,  T.  E. 
Toop,  H.  Pollard,  J.  A.  Hodgman,  S.  Chambers,  M.  Robinson,  and  the  Hon. 
Sec.  Mr.  Exley,  Leeds,  was  present  as  a  visitor. 

Excuses  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Dray,  Danby,  P. 
Carter,  Geo.  Carter,  H.  Cooper,  Pickering,  J.  M.  Axe,  and  Prof.  Williams. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  passed. 

The  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Carter  seconded,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Martin  Robinson,  Barnsley.  Carried. 

The  question  of  this  Society  supporting  the  movement  for  establishing  a 
new  veterinary  periodical  was  discussed,  and  Messrs.  Carter,  Greaves,  and 
the  Secretary  expressed  their  opinion  against  the  movement. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Greaves  moved  “  That  the  Yorkshire  Society  do  not  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  scheme.”  Mr.  Mason  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  Parlane  Walker  exhibited  and  explained  the  action  and  uses  of 
his  improved  parturition  instrument,  including  an  improved  safety-hook, 
forceps,  knife,  and  crutch. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  and  the  President  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Walker  for  his  ingenuity,  zeal,  and  patience,  as  shown  in  the  construction 
of  these  useful  instruments.  Carried  unanimously. 
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These  instruments  consist  of  forceps,  long  double-jointed  hook,  small 
jointed  hook,  crutch,  and  embryotomy-knife  and  skinner  combined.  The 
forceps  are  very  light,  strong,  and  flexible  ;  the  joint  is  a  most  simple  and 
ingenious  contrivance — being  a  double-sliding  eccentric  joint,  the  more  it  is 
pulled  the  firmer  the  jaws  of  the  forceps  grasp.  These  forceps  are  attached 
to  a  long  jointed  handle  by  a  small  steel  pin,  which  retains  the  power  of  twisting 
the  instrument  to  the  right  or  left  if  necessary.  They  can  be  introduced 
with  greatest  ease  and  safety  ;  should  the  animal  become  suddenly  restive, 
they  can  be  withdrawn  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  passage  with  impunity  ; 
they  can  be  held  and  supported  by  the  external  hand  while  the  operating 
hand  is  exploring  for  the  best  part  on  which  to  fix  them.  The  long  double- 
jointed  hook  is  slung  to  the  hand  by  a  small  strap  ;  the  jointed  handle  used 
for  the  forceps  is  also  applicable  for  this  hook  and  the  crutch  ;  they  can  be 
attached  to  it  with  a  small  pin  ;  the  flexibility  of  the  long  handle  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  while  using  it  for  a  crutch,  by  inserting  a  small  pin  into  the  joint. 

The  small  pointed  hook,  which  he  calls  his  “  safety  hook,”  is  also  slung  to  the 
exploring  hand  by  the  rope  in  common  to  this  hook  ;  it  is  five  inches  long, 
and  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  great  twisting  and  lifting  power.  The  safety 
of  it  lies  in  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  hook,  and  in  its  being  jointed  at  the 
neck,  should  the  hook  suddenly  lose  its  hold  ;  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  close 
with  the  least  possible  pressure,  thus  preventing  any  injury  that  otherwise 
might  arise. 

His  embryotomy-knife  and  skinner  combined  is  a  most  ingenious  invention, 
and  can  be  introduced  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety,  and  is  slung  to 
the  hand,  thus  giving  the  exploring  hand  freedom  and  time  to  determine 
where  to  operate  ;  by  grasping  the  handle,  and  pressing  with  the  thumb,  the 
blade  opens  ;  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  the  blade  recedes,  through 
the  action  of  a  double  spring  ;  then  the  front  or  shield  part  of  the  instrument 
can  be  used  as  a  skinner  instead  of  the  fingers. 

This  complete  set  of  instruments  weighs  only  four  pounds,  and  the  case  is 
fourteen  inches  long.  These  instruments  are  patented,  and  in  the  meantime 
can  be  supplied  by  the  inventor,  in  order  that  he  may  see  them  turned  out  in 
perfect  working  order. 

Mr.  Greaves  introduced  the  subject  of  “  Sanitary  Stable  Management,” 
dividing  his  paper  into  ventilation  and  drainage  of  stables,  the  diet  of  horses, 
and  the  different  substances  used  for  bedding  in  stables^ — ^the  essayist’s 
opinions  being  almost  an  epitome  of  those  expressed  by  Professor  Pritchard 
in  an  essay  read  by  that  gentleman  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  P.  Walker  said  that  he  had  studied  the  principles  of  ventilation  and 
the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  gas  very  minutely,  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  ventilate  a  stable  by  admitting  the  cold  air 
from  the  floor ;  the  cold  air  should  run  through  a  punctured  shaft  in  the  ceiling, 
whilst  the  vitiated  air  passed  up  a  heated  passage  in  the  centre  of  the  stable. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  all  drainage  traps  should  be  outside  the  stables. 

Mr.  TOOP  was  of  opinion  the  cold  air  should  be  admitted  per  the  roof  or 
ceiling,  and  generally  advocated  Mr.  Walker’s  views. 

Mr.  Carter  described  the  mode  of  ventilation  adopted  in  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  stables  in  Bradford,  which,  he  thought,  was  very  efficacious. 

The  President  thought  that  thorough  drainage  was  the  great  desideratum 
in  stable  management. 

Mr.  Mason  and  the  Secretary  continued  the  discussion  ;  and  Mr. 
Greaves  having  replied,  the  President  proposed,  and  Mr.  Carter 
seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greaves  for  his  kindness  in  introducing  a 
subject  for  discussion.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Parlane  Walker  volunteered  to  read  a  paper  at  the  July  meeting 
on  “  Ventilation,  and  the  Diffusion  of  Gases.” 
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SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Contmued from  page  455,  vol.  xxii.) 

Etiology. — Having  thus  briefly  directed  attention  to  the  nature  and  genera! 
characters  of  these  forms  of  disturbed  nutrition  in  bone  which  appear  amongst 
some  of  the  animals  which  come  under  our  notice,  I  would  now,  in  an  equally 
brief  manner,  place  before  you  some  conditions  and  influences  in  association 
with  which  these  changes  seem  more  particularly  liable  to  be  met  with. 
Whether  these  are  the  only  or  the  true  inducing  factors  in  their  production, 
further  observation  may  determine.  The  statement  of  these  will,  at  least, 
afford  an  indication  which,  if  followed  up,  may  exhibit  to  us  the  lines  and 
the  direction  along  which  these  influences  will  be  found  to  travel. 

Amongst  sheep  both  the  manifestation  of  paraplegia  in  lambs  and  bone 
fragility  and  softening  in  older  sheep — which  may  fairly,  I  believe,  be  looked 
upon  as  forms  of  Rickets — are  rarely  encountered  save  as  enzootic  affections. 
The  countries  and  localities  where  these  are  common,  however  much  the}'' 
may  be  separated  geographically,  will,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  possess 
a  certain  similarity  of  geological  features.  In  South  Africa,  America,  and 
Great  Britain— those  districts  where  these  disturbances  of  bone  nutrition  are 
known — the  soil  is  generally  spoken  of  as  being  “  thin.”  In  our  island  it  is 
chiefly  what  is  known  as  “  light  ”  or  “  moory,”  containing  much  vegetable 
matter  resting  on  moorland,  gravel,  or  sand.  This  soil,  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  its  natural  condition,  maybe  regarded  as  a  fairly  healthy  sheep-walk;  when 
broken  up  by  the  plough,  and  particularly  when  receiving  a  dressing  of  caustic 
lime,  it  is  at  once  converted  into  a  condition  the  opposite  of  healthy.  Immedi¬ 
ately  on  being  thus  treated,  the  chief  diseases  which  make  their  appearance 
amongst  sheep  confined  to  these  soils  are  varied  exhibitions  of  disturbed 
bone  nutrition.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  existence  of  these  diseases 
depends  upon  dietetic  influences  primarily  arising  from  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  which  influences  animal  nutrition  through  determining  the  character  of 
plant-life  developing  there.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  state  exactly 
what  elements  are  wanting,  or  what  are  redundant,  we  are  yet  pretty  certain 
that  particular  soils,  when  treated  in  a  certain  manner,  will  give  rise  to  this 
affection  in  lambs  the  offspring  of  ewes  which  have  been  fed  during  gestation 
on  the  produce  of  these  lands,  and  also  in  young  sheep  when  similarly 
treated. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  either  ewes  or  sheep  be  located  on  these 
lands  to  ensure  the  appearing  of  the  disease  in  the  animals  subjected  to  such 
management.  The  same  results  will  follow,  whether  located  on  these  par¬ 
ticular  lands  or  not,  provided  they  are  supplied  with  food  grown  there. 

To  secure  a  development  of  this  disease  in  the  chief  districts  of  our  island 
where  it  is  known  to  exhibit  itself,  all  that  is  needful  is  to  bring  these  light 
soils  under  tillage  and  apply  to  them  a  dressing  of  caustic  lime.  Either  of 
these  modes  of  treatment  may  incite  conditions  favourable  to  the  appearance 
of  this  disturbed  nutrition  in  bones,  but  it  is  most  certain  to  succeed  when 
these  are  carried  out  together.  It  seems  to  matter  little  whether — when 
broken  by  the  plough — these  soils  are  at  once  laid  down  in  grass  or  used  at 
first  for  root-growing.  In  either  form  the  food  grown  upon  them  may  not  be 
used  with  impunity  for  breeding-ewes  or  for  feeding  young  sheep.  The  most 
disastrous  results  are  attendant  on  placing  pregnant  ewes  upon  turnips  grown 
on  such  soils  during  the  middle  and  late  periods  of  gestation. 

That  the  lime  which  has  been  applied  when  the  pastures  were  broken  up 
is  a  chief  factor  in  developing  the  malnutrition,  is  so  far  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  virulence  of  the  disturbance  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity 
employed  and  the  proximity  to  the  period  of  its  application.  That  it  is  not 
in  itself  hurtful,  but  rather  by  virtue  of  its  action  upon  the  particular  soil, 
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seems  probable,  when  we  consider  the  impunity,  or  rather  benefit,  with  which 
it  may  be  applied  to  soils  of  a  different  character.  It  would  appear  rather 
that  the  lime,  entering  into  combination  with  certain  materials,  vegetable  or 
mineral,  tends  to  produce  or  liberate  agents  which,  being  taken  up  by  the 
plants  growing  there,  operate  prejudicially  on  particular  organs  or  tissues  of 
the  sheep. 

Any  chemical  analysis  which  I  have  had  undertaken  of  roots  or  soil  where 
these  affections  have  prevailed  has  failed  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Experiments  which  have  been  carried  out 
upon  sheep  themselves  prove  that  both  paralysis  and  bone  fragility  may  be 
produced  by  placing  the  animals  under  the  influences  of  food  and  location 
which  we  have  indicated.  If  any  difference  exists  in  the  severity  of  the 
seizures,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  animals  brought  from  other  situations 
and  lands  where  the  affection  is  unknown.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to  indicate 
that  anything  approaching  to  acclimatisation  exists,  only  that  animals  hitherto 
exempt  from  the  pernicious  influences  of  such  soils  suffer  more  severely  than 
others  previously  exposed  to  them. 

Amongst  horses,  and  other  animals  besides  sheep,  the  operation  of  un¬ 
favourable  indwelling  and  surrounding  influences  in  determining  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  disturbed  bone  nutrition  are  frequently  seen.  Badly-nourished  foals 
— the  produce  of  weak  and  effete  parents,  unnaturally  treated  by  confinement 
in  cities  and  towns,  in  close,  badly-lighted,  imperfectly-drained,  and  foully- 
kept  stables — are  highly-susceptible  subjects.  In  these  we  may  early  observe 
the  bending  of  the  long  bones,  the  unthrifty  condition  of  the  skin  and  coat, 
the  pendulous  abdomen,  with  absence  of  flesh  on  the  ribs,  the  irritable  and 
disordered  state  of  the  bowels  and  digestive  system  generally,  with  want  of 
life,  juvenile  vigour,  and  vivacity.  Even  in  rural  districts  the  same  or  nearly 
similar  conditions,  probably  not  so  well  marked,  are  observed  in  foals  where, 
through  the  exercise  of  a  mistaken  economy,  the  breeding-mare  is,  first,  a 
worn-out  animal,  badly  fed  and  ill-cared  for  ;  and,  second,  when  the  foal  is 
born — probably  a  weakly  creature— the  dam  is  not  permitted  to  remain  with 
it  all  day,  nor  is  she  otherwise  treated  so  as  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
increased  demands  upon  her  system,  while  the  weakly  little  animal  is  con¬ 
fined  in  some  dark,  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  homestead,  only  having  the 
company  of  its  over-taxed  mother  at  stated  periods  upon  which  to  make 
attempts  to  satisfy  its  hunger. 

There  is  no  more  mistaken  policy  than  for  the  breeders  of  animals  to 
expect  a  healthy,  well-nourished  progeny  from  parents  one  or  both  of  which 
are  so  often  set  aside  for  breeding  purposes  because  thought  fit  for  nothing 
else,  or  from  any  animals  naturally  healthy  and  well-formed,  or  the  opposite, 
when  ill-treated  and  imperfectly  nourished  ;  while  many  also  lose  irrepar¬ 
ably,  even  when  they  have  got  a  good  foal,  by  grudgingly  withholding  liberal 
dietary  and  the  enjoyment  of  good  sanitary  conditions. 

In  the  instances  of  bone-softening  and  fragility  in  adult  horses  the  greater 
number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  in  pregnant 
mares,  as  already  stated.  The  alterations  which  are  observed  in  bone  tissue 
undergoing  this  change  are  those  of  active  decalcification,  with  degeneration 
of  the  softer  organic  material.  The  causes  of  such  change  are  unknown,  but 
they  appear  to  possess  a  close,  although  ill-defined,  connection  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  pregnancy.  That  these  may  depend  upon  certain  changes  occurring 
during  this  condition  in  the  blood  seems  probable — changes  which  render 
it  less  capable  of  maintaining  the  normal  nutrition  of  bone  ;  but  whether 
these  are  excess  of  lactic  acid,  or  an  imperfect  elaboration  of  the  more 
directly  nutrient  portions  of  the  fluid,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  A  some¬ 
what  similar  condition  of  change  of  bone  tissue  I  have  noticed  in  both 
horses  and  cattle  where  the  animals  were  deprived  of  open-air  exercise,  but 
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receiving  full  supplies  of  nutritious  food,  and  where  they  might  be  considered 
plethoric. 

With  our  smaller  animals — sheep  in  particular — the  causes  are  essentially 
of  a  dietetic  nature,  and  in  general  may  be  regarded  as  closely  allied,  if  not 
identical,  with  what  are  in  the  same  animals,  at  a  different  age,  found  ope¬ 
rating  in  the  production  of  Rickets.  Bone  tissue  may  have  been  developed  in 
a  fairly  normal  condition,  but,  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  proper  nutri¬ 
ment  or  mal-assimilation,  the  natural  waste  is  not  provided  for,  and  degene¬ 
rative  changes  in  the  tissues  are  favoured.  With  these  it  would  appear  that 
the  true  causes  lie  outside  the  animals,  since  we  know  that,  by  appropriate 
alimentation,  whereby  certain  materials  are  supplied  for  assimilation,  fatal 
results  may  be  largely  curtailed. 

The  Chairman then  invited  discussion  on  Professor  Robertson’s  paper,  which 
he  described  as  highly  interesting,  scientific  and  elaborate,  and  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  because  a  great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  farmers  depended  on  the  health 
of  their  stock,  especially  sheep.  The  attention  of  veterinary  surgeons  was, 
however,  very  rarely  called  to  Rickets  in  a  flock.  Rickety  lambs  lay  about 
and  died,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  not  often  called  in  to  them  ;  but  it 
was  very  necessary  that  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  well  up  in  the  disease 
of  sheep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  with  farmers.  The  other  night  he 
(the  President)  was  at  a  meeting  where  a  farmer  read  a  paper  on  the  diseases  of 
sheep,  and  Professor  Robertson  was  very  largely  quoted  on  that  occasion.  There 
were  no  diseases  of  more  importance  than  those  affecting  the  food  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  good  discussion  on  the  paper. 
Professor  Robertson  had  said  that  certain  lands  were  productive  of  Rickets. 
In  his  (the  President’s)  neighbourhood  the  soil  was  chalk,  and  there  the 
disease  was  not  so  much  experienced  as  in  other  parts.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  supply  of  albuminoid  compounds  was  a  remedy  for  the  disease, 
and  what  was  a  preventive.  He  supposed  pea  or  bean  meal,  and  so  on, 
would  be  food  rich  in  albuminoid  compounds. 

Mr.  Edgar,  after  thanking  Professor  Robertson  for  his  paper,  said  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  diseases  of  sheep  had  been  greatly  neglected  by 
veterinary  surgeons,  for  the  reason,  not  that  they  did  not  take  an  interest  in 
them,  but  that  they  v/ere  not  often  called  in  to  deal  with  these  maladies. 
Unless  there  was  disease  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  left  to  the  shepherd  to  deal 
with.  He  thought  Professor  Robertson  had  proved  almost  to  demonstration 
that  the  malady  of  Rickets  was  a  dietetic  one,  but,  with  all  respect,  he  differed 
a  little  with  regard  to  the  intimate  cause  of  the  malady.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  Professor  that  there  was  a  direct  analogy  between  Rickets  in  lambs 
and  other  animals  and  Osieo-porosis  and  fragiUtis^  because  he  thought  the 
one  to  be  a  disease  of  construction  and  the  other  to  be  a  disease  of  de¬ 
struction.  This  congenital  disease  pointed  altogether  to  the  fact  that  the  ewes 
and  the  young  lambs  were  not  supplied  with  the  food  necessary  to  build  up 
healthy  bone.  He  did  not  agree  that  Rickets  was  caused  by  something  in  the 
turnips  or  grass  that  the  animals  ate,  but  he  said  the  cause  was  that  a  certain 
something  \vas  not  in  the  food— that  it  wns  an  absence  of  necessary  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  turnips  or  the  grass.  Professor  Robertson  admitted  that  the 
disease  appeared  after  land  was  broken  up  and  fresh  soil  stirred  up  from  the 
bottom.  What  was  the  object  of  stirring  up  the  land  ?  It  was  to  get  an 
increased  growth  of  crops.  The  farmer  put  on  a  dressing  of  lime  to  increase 
the  fertilising  power,  and  the  turnips  and  grass  then  grew  so  luxuriantly  and 
rapidly  that  they  did  not  have  time  to  take  sufficient  material  from  the  soil  to 
produce  bone  material.  The  anatomical  conditions  pointed  out  clearly 
showed,  he  thought,  that  the  disease  was  Rickets  pure  and  simple.  What 
would  strengthen  Professor  Robertson’s  case  would  be  chemical  analyses  of  the 
vertebrae  of  an  affected  lamb  and  of  the  vertebrae  of  a  lamb  reared  under 
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altogether  different  circumstances  and  with  a  healthy  spine,  to  show  whether 
there  was  a  due  proportion  of  phosphorus.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole 
thing  pointed  to  an  absence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  material  grown  in 
the  soil.  It  was  due  to  some  deficiency  in  the  vegetable  material  itself.  If  a 
chemical  analysis  showed  a  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  affected 
animal,  and  not  a  deficiency  of  any  other  chemical  compound,  that  would  go 
largely  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  due  to  an  absence  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
But  he  did  not  quite  see  that  the  absence  of  albuminoid  material  explained 
the  disease  wholly,  because  if  the  remedy  applied  was  beans,  or  pease,  or  pulse, 
they  contained  a  large  quantity  of  phosphates,  which  were  necessary  in  order 
that  true  bone  might  be  developed.  He  was  glad  that  Professor  Robertson 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Rickets  was  a  bone  disease,  and  not  a  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  as  Professor  Williamson  and  other  Scotchmen  held. 
Why  he  did  not  think  there  was  quite  a  comparison  between  Rickets  in  the 
young  lamb  and  Osteo-porosis  was  that  he  believed  there  was  no  evidence  to 
show  that  a  large  quantity  of  phosphates  or  carbonates  were  thrown  off  in 
the  former  case,  while  in  the  latter  case  they  had  it  decalcified,  absorbed,  and 
cast  out  of  the  system  in  urine.  Neither  did  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  cases  show  a  comparison.  They  were  told  that  Rickets  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  proper  dieting  of  lambs  and  ewes,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in 
Osteo-porosis.  The  latter  disease  could  not  be  arrested,  in  spite  of  anything 
that  might  be  done. 

The  President  said  there  was  a  disease  to  be  met  with  among  sheep 
which  he  believed  was  the  result  of  high  farming  and  high  feeding.  He 
noticed  that  where  a  man  farmed  high,  and  fed  his  sheep  high,  the  sheep 
were  predisposed  to  inflammatory  affections,  and  there  was  generally  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  liver  also.  He  should  like  to  have  Professor  Robertson’s  opinion 
as  to  whether  this  was  due  to  an  imperfect  appropriation  of  the  constituents 
of  the  soil.  Inflammation  of  the  womb  was  common  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  he  referred  to,  and  in  one  case  a  farmer  lost  a  great  many  ewes 
when  lambing.  He  (the  President)  took  one  affected  animal  home,  and  its 
fat  was  sold  for  9s.  He  advised  the  farmer  to  take  his  flock  off  corn  and  put 
them  on  a  hillside,  where  they  had  to  work  for  their  living,  and  when  this  was 
done  the  mortality  ceased.  He  noticed  that  where  there  had  been  a  luxuriant 
and  rank  growth  of  Swede  turnips,  and  sheep  were  put  on  them  to  feed,  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels  was  set  up  through  irritation  from  the  turnip-tops, 
and  the  sheep  soon  died. 

Mr.  Barford,  after  expressing  his  desire  that  Professor  Robertson’s 
valuable  paper  might  be  published  m  extenso.^  said  that  in  his  younger  days 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  sheep,  and  he  had  always  been  under  the  im¬ 
pression — which  had  been  somewhat  corroborated  that  day — that  the  main 
feature  of  the  disease  of  Rickets  in  young  lambs  was  the  absence,  more  or 
less  entire,  of  the  phosphates  that  went  to  the  formation  of  healthy  bone. 
There  was  no  doubt  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  was  due  to 
malnutrition  of  the  ewe  or  of  the  mare,  for  he  had  seen  the  disease  very  marked 
in  foals.  He  was  particularly  interested  to  hear  that  it  had  been  demonstrated, 
hy  post-mortem  examinations  and  other  tests,  that  the  disease  existed  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  the  vertebrae,  and  that  it  could  not  be  coupled  or  attached  to 
any  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  very  few  sheep  came  under  his  notice,  but  he  would  like  to 
make  a  remark  about  diseased  bone  in  a  horse.  At  a  knacker’s  yard  one  day 
he  was  shown  the  bones  of  what  he  was  told  was  a  three-year  old  cart  filly. 
The  animal  had  evidently  suffered  severely  from  Laminitis,  for  the  hoof  had 
grown  long  and  the  soles  were  very  much  dropped,  and  absorption  had  taken 
place  at  the  toe  of  the  pedal  bone.  But  the  peculiarity  of  the  bones  was  that 
they  were  so  very  light  and  so  very  white.  The  pastern  bones  weighed  a 
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third  less  than  healthy  pastern  bones.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  due  to  deficiency  of  phosphates,  and  he  supposed  it  had  some  reference 
to  the  disease  they  had  heard  described  to  them  that  day. 

Mr.  Hollingham,  in  the  course  of  his  country  practice,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  work  on  the  dietetic  diseases  of  the  sheep  would  embrace 
nearly  every  malady  from  which  that  animal  suffered,  or  the  most  fatal  ones 
at  any  rate.  The  affection  Mr.  Martin  spoke  of  was  not  at  all  uncommon, 
and  he  (Mr.  Hollingham)  always  found  in  such  cases  that  the  animals  had 
been  doing  too  well,  because  when,  instead  of  folding  them  on  a  fresh  piece 
of  ground  every  day,  they  were  given  a  fresh  piece  once  in  two  days  only,  and 
their  cake  was  taken  off,  they  improved  directly.  If  those  that  died  were 
opened,  the  fat  was  found  as  stated  by  Mr.  Martin.  About  two  years  ago  the 
sheep  in  a  large  flock  at  Walton-on-the-Hill  died  off  rapidly,  with  every  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  the  Rot,  but  there  were  no  flukes  in  the  liver,  and  the 
conclusion  he  ( Mr.  Hollingham)  came  to  was  that  the  mortality  was  caused 
by  over-feeding  and  unsanitary  conditions.  With  regard  to  Rickets  being  a 
disease  affecting  the  spinal  column,  and  not  the  extremities,  malnutrition,  he 
imagined,  would  involve  one  bone  as  well  as  another. 

Mr.  Hogben  had  noticed  that  the  disease  was  influenced  more  by  season 
than  by  geographical  situation.  It  was  very  much  more  prevalent  some 
years  than  in  others. 

Professor  ROBERTSON,  replying  on  the  discussion,  said  the  identity  of 
Rickets  with  other  diseases  of  bone  tissue  was  a  very  vexed  question.  He 
(Professor  Robertson)  was  not  sure  they  were  identical.  Younger  patholo¬ 
gists  were  inclined  to  treat  them  as  Rickets  of  infancy.  Rickets  of  puberty,  and 
Rickets  of  maturity.  Mr.  Bland-Sutton  denied  the  identity,  and  brought 
forward  the  same  objection  as  Mr.  Edgar.  But  there  was  a  wonderful 
relation  established  between  Bone-softening  and  Rickets  ;  they  occurred  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  of  diet  and  location,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
propagated  or  checked  by  the  same  agencies.  Having  turned  his  attention 
to  it,  he  was  inclined,  at  the  present  moment,  to  regard  Rickets  as  essentially 
a  bone  disease,  as  exactly  the  counterpart  of  that  Sutton  referred  to  as  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  bone  textures  forming  the  spinal  canal.  With 
respect  to  chemical  analyses,  he  had  been  misled  once  or  twice  by  them  so 
gravely  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  them  a  great  deal.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Edgar  that  the  disease  was  attributable  to  the  want  of  something  in  the  soil. 
In  fact,  it  was  altogether  a  dietetic  question,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
climatic  influences.  Some  said  it  depended  upon  breeds,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  was  substantiated.  Why  there  should  be  more  disease  in  certain 
years  than  in  others,  he  could  not  explain.  With  respect  to  the  President’s 
question,  there  were  a  very  great  number  of  diseases  which  affected  sheep,  such 
as  Plethora  and  Cerebral  Congestion,  and  in  many  cases  of  pure  Hilnemia 
they  had  animals  die  very  fat.  He  had  seen  an  animal  the  leg  of  which 
weighed  40  lbs.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Hollingham  was  very  far  wrong  when 
he  said  the  bulk  of  the  diseases  of  sheep,  apart  from  Anthrax,  were  of  dietetic 
origin.  Rickets  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  pure  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  was  wrong.  The  supposed  Parturient  Fever  that 
breeding  ewes  had  was  more  frequently  true  Septic  Fever.  The  food  he  would 
give  to  breeding  ewes  would  be  such  as  would  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
and  likely  to  produce  healthy  lambs,  without  being  excessive  or  inducive  of 
Plethora  or  Cerebral  Congestion.  He  was  certain  that  root  food  was  not  likely 
to  be  used  so  much  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  Roots  were  only  to  be 
looked  upon  as  supplementary  agents,  both  in  feeding  and  in  stock.  He 
knew  of  no  worse  diet  for  breeding  ewes  than  Swede  turnips.  It  was  desirable 
that  a  great  deal  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diseases  of  sheep,  and 
he  believed  it  would  be  given  if  farmers  would  pay  for  it.  There  seemed 
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to  be  some  waking-up  in  the  matter,  and  he  had  that  day  received  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  send  a  man  to  the  Falkland  Isles  to  treat  sheep,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  was 
only  in  large  sheep  districts  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  called  in  about  the 
flocks. 

Mr.  Barford  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  agriculturists  gave  far  too  liberally 
of  roots  through  the  winter  to  breeding  ewes  ;  and  when  they  remembered 
that  these  roots  contained  ninety  per  cent,  of  water,  they  could  easily  per¬ 
ceive  what  an  evil  their  injudicious  use  might  be.  It  was  notorious  that  this 
was  the  shortest  root  crop  ever  known,  but  the  farmers  of  his  district  all  told 
him  they  had  done  far  better  with  their  sheep  than  they  could  have  reason¬ 
ably  expected. 

Mr.  Edgar  :  There  is  a  greater  average  of  twin  lambs  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  England,  taking  the  breeding  districts  from  which  returns 
have  as  yet  come  in. 

Professor  Robertson  :  I  think  the  fact  has  been  well  recognised  by  those 
who  know  most  about  sheep,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  healthy  lambs 
was  when  the  root  crop  was  scarce,  and  artificial  foods  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
I  have  often  told  my  farming  friends,  “You  will  have  a  great  death-rate, 
because  you  have  a  good  root  season.” 

Mr.  Simpson  (Maidenhead)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Robertson  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Barford  seconded.  Carried. 

Mr.  Simpson  (Windsor)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
sident,  who  took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
had  done  it  a  great  deal  of  good.  Mr.  Martin  said  what  he  thought,  and 
did  not  mince  matters,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  were 
more  like  him. 

Mr.  Wragg,  who  seconded,  said  he  believed  Mr.  Martin  was  the  father  of 
the  society,  and  had  never  missed  one  of  its  meetings. 

The  resolution  being  carried. 

The  President  said  he  had  been  as  energetic  as  most  of  the  members  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  he  thought  the  advancement  of 
the  society  depended  a  good  deal  upon  individual  efforts,  as  well  as  upon 
collective  action.  He  noticed,  the  other  day,  that  Dr.  Fleming,  who  had  done 
so  much  to  advance  the  social  and  professional  position  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  presented  their  friend  Mr.  Walters  at  Court.  That  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  if  every  one  took  as  much  interest  as  Professor  Robertson 
and  Dr.  Fleming  in  raising  the  social  status  of  the  profession,  and  if  all  its 
members  contributed  as  much  as  they  could  individually  to  that  end,  there 
would  soon  be  a  great  improvement.  Unfortunately,  all  the  members  did 
not  support  the  society  so  well  as  could  be  wished.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  never  missed  one  meeting,  and  had  done  all  he  could  that  they  should 
have  successful  meetings  and  valuable  discussions. 

The  members  afterwards  dined  together  at  the  hotel. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighty-seventh  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in 
the  Medical  Institute,  Liverpool,  on  the  14th  May,  1886.  The  President, 
Edwin  Faulkner,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Greaves,  Storrar,  Whittle,  Woods,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Briggs, 
Hopkin,  A.  V.  Field,  and  J.  S.  Hurndall. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Storrar,  Messrs. 
Arthur  Leather,  A.  V.  Field,  A.  W.  Middlehurst,  —  Dobie,  jun.,  and  Stafford 
Jackson  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  formed  to  promote 
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the  election  ot  Mr.  Storrar  for  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  after  a  correction 
had  been  made,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  the  report 
was  approved  and  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  then  called  in  question  the  action  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  steps  he  had  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  secretaries  of  the 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Midlands  Associations,  in  issuing  two  election 
circulars,  in  which  that  gentlemen  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Greaves  and 
Briggs  ;  whereupon 

The  President  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Secretary  had  gone 
beyond  his  instructions  from  the  Society  and  Election  Committee,  and  under 
the  specially  difficult  circumstances  which  had  arisen  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  what  had  been  done  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  intimated  that  the  Treasurer  took  exception  to  a  minute 
passed  at  a  previous  meeting. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  Mr.  Greaves  proposed,  Mr.  Whittle 
seconded,  and  Mr.  Woods  supported,  that  the  said  minute  be  expunged, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  Bell’s  resignation  of  membership  was  accepted  with  much  regret  and 
sincere  expressions  of  sympathy. 

The  Secretary  asked  permission  to  make  a  personal  explanation  respect¬ 
ing  a  misunderstanding  that  had  arisen  between  himself  and  the  Treasurer 
concerning  the  payment  of  the  accounts  of  the  Association  ;  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  together  with  the  remarks  made  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Taylor  and 
Greaves,  which  he  considered  involved  a  censure,  intimated  that  he  should 
resign  his  official  position. 

Messrs.  GREAVES,  Whittle,  Woods,  and  the  President  urged  Mr. 
Hurndall  at  least  to  allow  his  resignation  to  stand  in  abeyance  till  the  next 
meeting,  which  he  consented  to  do  for  that  time. 

The  evening  had  so  far  advanced  that  Mr.  Greaves  considerately  allowed 
the  reading  of  his  paper,  on  the  further  discussion  of  Professor  Walley’s 
essay,  to  be  deferred  till  the  meeting  in  August  next. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  intimated  that  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
Executive  of  this  Association  in  the  late  election  of  members  of  Council,  he 
could  not  longer  remain  a  member,  and  at  once  resigned. 

After  various  unavailing  attempts  had  been  made  to  induce  this  gentleman 
to  reconsider  his  determination,  the  President  explained  that  such  a  course 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  direct  censure,  and  that  he  could  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  retain  his  official  position,  and  thereupon  resigned  both 
that  and  his  membership,  and  the  meeting  came  to  a  conclusion. 

J.  Sutcliffe  Hurndall,  Ho7i.  Sec. 

MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-eighth  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Friday,  May  28th, 
at  the  Bell  Hotel,  Leicester.  Mr.  A.  Over,  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  present  :  Messrs.  W.  H.  Blunt,  Lutterworth  ;  R.  R.  Cole,  Hinckley  ; 
R.  H.  Merrick,  Northampton  ;  T.  Greaves,  Manchester ;  H.  R.  Perrins, 
Worcester ;  H.  Olver,  Tamworth  ;  F.  C.  Golden,  Rugeley  ;  D.  Aitken, 
Loughborough  ;  J.  J.  Burchnall,  Stamford  ;  J.  G.  Parr,  Leicester  ;  E.  Meek, 
Walsall  ;  Captain  B.  Russell,  Grantham  ;  J.  S.  Barter,  Rugby  ;  R.  Simpson, 
visitor  ;  W.  Carless,  Stafford  ;  H.  Goodall,  Melton  Mowbray  ;  J.  Wiggins, 
Market  Harboro’ ;  B.  Freer,  Uppingham;  Fraser,  Leicester;  Bailey, 
Leicester  ;  and  T.  Chambers,  Dudley,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  of  apology  were  received  from  Messrs.  Blakeway,  Stourbridge  ; 
Trigger,  Newcastle  ;  Tipper,  Birmingham  ;  Verney,  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
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Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh  ;  Gamgee,  Birmingham  ;  Moir,  Cardiff; 
Beddard,  Wolverhampton  ;  A.  Green,  Dudley  ;  H.  Collett,  West  Bromwich  ; 
and  H.  J.  Cartwright,  Wolverhampton. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 

Mr.  Fraser,  Leicester,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Parr  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wiggins  ;  Mr.  A.  Spruce,  Kingswinford,  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Chambers  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Golden  ;  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  Leicester,  proposed  by  the 
President  and  seconded  by  Captain  Russell. 

Captain  Russell  said  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  fees  that  were  allowed  to  veterinary  surgeons  at  a  county  court.  He 
understood  that  a  list  had  been  drawn  up  and  revised,  by  which  the  fees  of 
different  individuals  were  determined  who  appeared  as  witnesses  either  for 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant,  and  according  to  that  list  “  gentlemen,  mer¬ 
chants,  bankers,  and  professional  men  were  allowed  fifteen  shillings  ;  but 
accountants,  tradesmen,  auctioneers,  veterinary  surgeons,  clerks,  yeomen,  etc., 
from  seven  to  fifteen  shillings.”  He  considered  it  to  be  a  great  honour  to  be 
a  member  of  the  veterinary  profession,  but  if  he  was  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
category  as  clerks  and  auctioneers,  the  sooner  he  was  out  of  it  the  better. 
He  begged  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Perrins  should  put  the  matter  before  the 
Council  with  the  view  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made  so  that 
members  of  that  profession  should  be  placed  in  a  better  position  on  the  list. 
He  thought  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  list  were  under  the  impression 
that  veterinary  surgeons  were  promoted  farriers.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Perrins  said  it  was  a  most  important  matter,  and  he  should  have 
great  pleasure  in  mentioning  it  at  the  next  Council  meeting.  It  was  necessary 
we  should  do  something,  but  the  question  was.  Was  it' too  late  ?  If  the  rules 
were  made  and  framed,  what  were  they  to  do  1  they  could  not  insist  upon  the 
county  court  pleasing  them  as  a  body. 

Captain  Russell  :  How  often  do  they  make  rules  ? 

Mr.  Perrins  :  I  am  ignorant  about  that,  but  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a 
most  important  thing,  and  I  will  certainly  mention  it  at  the  next  Council 
meeting. 

Mr.  T.  Chambers  did  not  think  it  was  too  late.  When  the  new  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Act  came  into  force,  the  shorthand  writers’  fees  were  reduced,  but 
they  as  a  body  sent  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  they  got  their  old 
fee  back. 

Mr.  Perrins  :  Unfortunately  we  do  not  get  a  Council  meeting  until  July. 

Mr.  Wiggins  :  Why  should  we  not  combine  and  get  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  throughout  the  land  to  unite  in  signing  a  petition  against  such  an 
infamous  thing  ? 

Mr.  Olver  suggested  that  veterinary  surgeons  should  not  give  their  evi¬ 
dence  until  they  got  their  fee.  He  said  the  county  court  judge,  or  whoever 
else  was  trying  the  case,  could  only  make  them  state  what  was  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  could  not  oblige  them  to  give  an  opinion,  and  it  was  nearly  always 
an  opinion  that  was  wanted. 

Captain  RUSSELL  proposed;  “That  the  members  of  this  the  Midland 
Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  have  heard  with  much  surprise 
that  veterinary  surgeons,  who  are  recognised  professional  men,  have  been 
placed  on  the  second  list  with  auctioneers,  clerks,  etc.,  by  county  court 
judges,  who  have  recently  determined  the  fees  of  witnesses,  and  that  steps 
be  taken  to  rectify  this  error.” 

Mr.  Carless  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 

Captain  Russell  contended  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  their  line  of 
conduct,  and  proposed  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Perrins, 
member  of  Council  for  the  Midland  Counties. 

Mr.  Goodall  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 
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The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  wise  if  a  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  society.  The  sug-ges- 
tion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Perrins,  Captain  RusSELL,  and  Mr. 
Meek,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  matter  should  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  next  business  before  the  meeting  was  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  having  a  journal  for  publishing  the  reports  of 
veterinary  medical  meetings. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Olver,  who  said  that  while  he  was 
of  opinion  that  they  were  not  fairly  well  reported,  yet  he  could  scarcely  see 
the  way  of  giving  the  funds  of  a  society  like  their  own  towards  another  jour¬ 
nal.  He  thought  it  would  be  over-stepping  the  mark.  Perhaps  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  sufficiently  that  some  sort  of  agitation  had  been 
brought  on,  which  would  show  their  journals  that  they  were  not  giving  every 
satisfaction,  and  the  result  might  be  that  they  would  be  better  reported. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  was  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Olver  had 
expressed — they  were  not  in  a  position  to  countenance  that  movement  ;  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  other  journals  who  had  had  to  fight  the 
battle  from  the  beginning  without  any  assistance  whatever.  The  editors  of 
the  journals  would  tell  them  that  they  reported  everything  that  was  sent  to 
them.  And  what  more  could  be  expected  ?  He  thought  they  had  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  reading  in  the  two  existing  journals  month  by  month. 

Captain  Russell  said  he  agreed  with  the  two  previous  speakers,  that  that 
association  should  certainly  not  take  to  itself  the  duty  of  a  publishing  office, 
at  the  same  time  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  profession 
if  they  could  obtain  verbatim  reports  of  the  different  discussions  that  took 
place  on  papers,  as  also  copies  of  the  different  papers  read  before  all  the 
societies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  doubt  the  Veterinary  Journal 
and  the  Vetermariaii  did  the  best  they  could  ;  but  if  they  could  have  a  veteri¬ 
nary  medical  association  report,  and  every  society  pledged  itself  once  a  year 
to  supply  a  committee  formed  by  the  profession  with  records  of  their  year  s 
work,  a  copy  of  the  papers  read,  and  the  discussion  vvhich  ensued,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  he  thought  it  would  prove  very  useful 
among  members  of  the  profession.  The  only  way  they  could  do  that  was  to 
apply  to  the  different  associations  :  get  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of 
the  profession  to  register  their  names  as  annual  subscribers,  and  then  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to  do  the  publishing.  They  could 
not  utilise  the  funds  of  any  particular  society,  and  if  better  reports  and  more 
interesting  literature  were  to  be  obtained,  it  could  only  be  by  the  way  he 
suggested. 

Mr.  Perrins  said  he  mentioned  the  subject  at  the  last  Council  meeting, 
and  he  learned  that  Professor  Axe  was  willing  to  conduct  a  new  journal  if  the 
different  associations  thought  it  worth  while  to  assist  him  pecuniarily,  which 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  old  ones,  according  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  intentions  ;  but  one  of  the  old  ones  would  have  to  go  to  the  wall,  and 
the  question  was  whether  they  would  benefit  by  the  new  one  ?  and  whether 
they  would  get  fuller  reports  ? 

The  Professor  proposes  that  the  new  publication  should  be  issued  every 
three  months,  and  contain  full  information  of  the  doings  of  all  the  associa¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  each  association  should  subscribe  ten  guineas  ;  there  is 
ten  of  them,  which  would  be  would  be  a  very  nice  sum  to 

any  one  to  comm.ence  a  new  business  (a  laugh).  If  our  meetings  are  published 
once  a  month  it  is  old  news,  and  the  same  remark  applies,  but  with  more 
force,  if  it  comes  out  once  in  three  months — or  in  twelve  months.  If  there  is 
any  improvement  to  be  made  in  our  publications,  I  say  it  should  be  a  shorter 
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^ime — once  a  fortnight  I  think  we  cannot  do  much  better  than  be  as  we  are  ; 

start  another  would  be  unfair  to  our  present  journals. 

VIr.  Meek  said  if  Dr.  Fleming  would  give  them  more  English  and  less 

\dian  news  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  their  benefit,  and  enhance  the 
value  of  his  journal.  They  did  not  want  to  know  so  much  about  the  diseases 
in  India  ;  but  to  know  more  about  the  diseases  which  occurred  in  England  ; 
they  also  wanted  less  Army  news,  and  more  general  veterinary  literature.  He 
would  like  that  opinion  expressed  to  Dr.  Fleming ;  it  might  be  useful  to  him, 
and  if  he  would  act  on  it  he  was  sure  the  Veterinary  Journal  would  sell 
much  better. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  Dr.  Fleming  told  him  that  he  prints  everything 
sent  to  him  by  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associations  ;  and  he  moved  that  the 
Midland  Counties  Association  do  not  at  present  see  their  way  in  assisting  in 
the  new  journal. 

Mr.  Meek  seconded,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  said,  having  at  Worcester  been  elected  as  President  for 
the  ensuing  year,  he  thanked  them  most  sincerely  for  the  honour  conferred 
on  him  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  neither  in  the  past  merited  the  confidence 
they  had  thus  placed  in  him,  or  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
important  post  during  his  term  of  office  ;  but  having  been  elected  he  accepted 
the  position  as  a  duty  devolving  on  one  who  had  been  in  the  Association  for 
many  years.  He  was  sorry  he  had  done  but  little,  but  he  would  endeavour  to 
amend  his  services  to  the  cause,  which  was  a  good  one.  He  knew  he  had 
many  shortcomings,  and  he,  therefore,  had  the  more  need  of  sympathy  and 
help,  both  of  which  he  should,  with  confidence  of  success,  ask  from  one 
and  all  of  them.  He  would  first  of  all  ask  them  to'  attend  all  meetings, 
and  previous  to  the  meeting  to  give  special  thought  to  whatever  paper  was 
to  be  read,  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
In  conclusion  he  said  he  hoped  he  would  give  offence  to  no  members  by 
asking  that  all  debate  should  be  conducted  in  that  gentlemanly  manner  that 
had  hitherto  characterised  that  Association. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Blunt  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Diarrhoea  in  cattle. 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  Messrs.  W.  Carless,  Chambers,  Olver, 
Perrins,  Merrick,  Goodall,  Aitken,  Captain  Russell,  Messrs.  Meek,  Burchnall, 
Wiggins,  and  Barter. 

Mr.  Blunt  briefly  replied  upon  the  discussion. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  be  held  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

Mr.  Chambers  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blunt  for  his  able  paper. 

The  Chairman  seconded  it,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  thanked  them  for 
attending  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Perrins  having  thanked  all  Avho  voted  for  him  on  the  Council,  the 
meeting  broke  up,  and  the  members  afterwards  dined  together. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Hon.  Sec. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Quarterly  Meeting. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  28th  May,  in  the  County  Hotel,  Newcastle  ; 
the  President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Nesbit,  Fence  Houses,  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Dudgeon,  Sunderland  ;  Gofton,  North  Shields  ;  Nesbit, 
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Fence  Houses  ;  McGregor,  Bedlington  ;  Elphick,  Handcock,  Moore,  Borth- 
wick,  and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  annual  report.  He  said  that,  although  the 
accounts  were  read  at  the  previous  meeting,  they  had  not  then  been  audited. 
Since  then  they  had  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Hunter.  The 
balance  was  ^^13  17s.  ojd. 

The  SECRETARY,(Mr.  Colin  Gresty)  nominated  Mr.  F.  Brown  for  election 
at  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  then  said  :  Just  before  the  last  annual  meeting  I  had  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  in  which  that  gentleman  wished  me 
to  bring  forward  the  statement  that  the  societies  in  the  South  have  their 
meetings  advertised  a  month  beforehand  in  the  journals,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  if  the  North  of  England  Society  were  to  do  the  same. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  meetings  should  be  advertised,  as  suggested. 

The  Secretary  next  said :  It  was  proposed  at  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Elphick, 
and  seconded,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Awde,  that  the  Secretary  should  look  about 
and  see  if  he  could  find  a  reporter  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  also  to  try  and  find  out  the  cost.  The  gentleman  who  took 
the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  could  not  spare  the  time,  but  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  another  gentleman,  who  is  now  taking  notes.  He  could  not  say 
at  first  what  the  cost  of  reporting  the  proceedings  would  be,  but  he  is  taking 
this  meeting  as  a  sort  of  test  for  two  guineas,  and  will  afterwards  give  an 
estimate  of  what  he  will  report  the  proceedings  for  regularly. 

The  matter  of  permanently  engaging  a  shorthand  writer  was  left  over  until 
next  quarterly  meeting,  by  which  time  they  will  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
before  them. 

The  Chairman  said  :  The  next  part  of  the  business  is  the  adjourned  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  President’s  inaugural  address. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  :  I  must  first  of  all  express  my  very  great  satisfaction  at 
seeing  Mr.  Nesbit  occupying  the  position  he  does,  and  at  the  very  able 
address  that  he  gave  us.  He  laid  great  stress  in  particular  upon  individual 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  profession  to  raise  the  profession 
to  which  they  belonged  both  socially  and  professionally,  and  said  that 
individual  effort  was  certainly  more  likely  to  raise  us  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public,  and  the  professional  public  in  particular,  than  Acts  of  Parliament. 
With  that  I  am  very  sure  you,  like  myself,  will  very  cordially  agree.  He  then 
touched  upon  Professor  Brown’s  pamphlet.  I  think  that  Professor  Brown’s 
pamphlet  has  been  answered  by  the  profession  at  the  late  election.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  Council,  and  had  been  for  some  years,  and  at  the  last  election 
he  was  thrown  out,  and  only  received  a  very  limited  number  of  votes ;  so  that 
I  think  the  profession  have,  at  all  events,  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the 
pamphlet  he  issued — not  only  the  pamphlet,  but  his  action  in  allowing  the 
registered  practitioners  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  members  of  the 
profession,  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.  One  other  subject 
I  would  like  just  to  touch  upon — the  Fellowship  degree.  This  society  has  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  opposition  to  the  Ninth  Clause,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
in  my  place  in  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  this  Association  and  of 
those  who  think  with  me.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  stand  in  the  position 
that  there  is  now  a  motion,  which  will  come  before  the  Council  in  July,  to  the 
effect  that  the  disputed  portion  of  the  Ninth  Clause  of  the  Supplementary 
Charter  be  rescinded.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  that  will  be  carried  ;  in 
fact,  I  think  there  is  very  little  chance  for  it  now.  At  one  time  I  had  good 
hopes  that  it  would  be  carried,  but  lately  the  opinions  seemed  to  have  turned 
the  other  way.  I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  annual  meeting,  which  was 
a  public  one,  of  the  profession,  that  only  seventeen  men  held  up  their  hands 
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in  favour  of  it  being  rescinded  ;  all  the  others  were  opposed  to  it.  I  thought 
that  was  such  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  that  I  did  not  know  where  to 
look  or  what  to  think  of  it.  The  question  was  allowed  to  be  put,  that  the  dis¬ 
puted  portion  should  be  rescinded  ;  that  could  only  be  as  a  recommendation 
to  the  Council,  and  there  were  only  seventeen  who  wanted  this  rescinded  at  a 
public  meeting  of  the  profession.  After  such  an  expression  of  opinion - 

Mr.  Elphick  :  Would  that  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  profession  at 
large  ? 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  No  ;  but  it  was  an  annual  meeting  and  a  public  one,  and 
thirty-seven  hands  were  held  up  against  it. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  We  know  perfectly  well  that,  as  far  as  the  profession 
has  been  canvassed,  there  is  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  having  it 
rescinded. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  Just  excuse  me,  I  will  be  done  in  a  moment.  This 
happened,  and  I  feel  very  sorry  about  it.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  motion 
put  to  the  meeting  was,  “That  all  members  who  obtained  the  diploma  of  the 
R.C.V.S.  up  to  1886  (not  1876,  when  the  Charter  was  obtained),”  etc.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Walley  and  others  were  there,  and  could  not  conscientiously  support 
it.  They  said  that  if  the  proposer  would  put  in  1876  instead  of  1886,  they 
would  vote  for  it.  I  was  in  the  same  position  myself.  I  would  have  voted 
for  it  if  it  was  made  1876,  but  I  could  not  see  my  way  clear  that  it  should 
apply  to  all  who  had  obtained  diplomas  after  that  time.  Our  President  next 
referred  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  and  stated  the  immense 
amount  of  good  it  had  been  to  the  public  generally.  I  think  it  should  go 
forth  from  a  society  of  this  kind,  the  advisability  of  making  that  Act  a  com¬ 
pulsory  one,  and  not  permissive.  We  feel  this,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  where  the  authorities,  in  fact,  never  put  it  into  operation  unless  they 
are  obliged  to;  until  the  Privy  Council  make  it  compulsory, they  let  thingsalone 
to  take  their  chance.  Another  subject  was  the  advisability  of  veterinaiy  sur¬ 
geons  being  appointed  inspectors  of  meat  and  dairies,  and  I  believe  he  made 
some  suggestion  that  some  representation  should  be  made  to  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  asking  that  they  might  be  placed  on  that  footing.  Of  course 
we  all  know  and  believe  that  veterinary  surgeons  are  the  proper  men  for  that 
sort  of  work.  It  is  their  work.  They  understand  all  the  particulars  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  byres,  and  the  best  methods  of  keeping  cows  in 
health,  in  order  that  their  produce,  the  milk,  should  be  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
use  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Elphick  said  :  I  have  very  little  to  say  upon  our  worthy  President’s 
address,  but,  if  I  am  not  out  of  order,  I  think  this  Association  will  expect  some 
sort  of  apology  or  explanation  from  me  with  reference  to  the  last  election  of 
Members  of  the  Council.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  seen  Professor 
Williams’  letter  of  apology  in  the  Veterinaria7i  and  the  Veterinary  Journal 
in  regard  to  my  nomination.  I  had  great  hopes  of  success  when  Professor 
Williams  expressed  his  desire  to  nominate  me,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of 
getting  a  great  number  of  more  votes  than  otherwise.  Unfortunately,  through 
illness.  Professor  Williams  neglected,  in  some  way,  to  forward  the  nomination 
in  proper  time,  and  consequently  it  was  refused.  With  regard  to  what  our 
worthy  Member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Mulvey,  has  said  in  reference  to  last 
annual  meeting,  I  think  it  was  out  of  place  for  the  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  to  take  a  vote  on  so  serious  a  question  at 
such  a  small  meeting. 

Mr.  Mulvey:  The  President  did  not  allow  it,  except  on  extreme  pressure. 
There  were  one  or  two  members  who  would  not  sit  down,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  he  allowed  it. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  I  maintain  he  had  no  right  to  take  the  feeling  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  so  momentous  a  question.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  great  many 
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of  the  members  of  the  profession  who  take  a  great  interest  in  it  were  unable 
to  attend.  I  was  one,  and  several  others,  who  feel  as  strongly,  were  unable 
to  go  ;  and  we  know  the  feeling  in  London,  especially  amongst  a  great  many 
of  the  members  of  the  profession,  is  entirely  against  the  rescinding  of  the 
Ninth  Clause,  and  therefore  I  think  we  would  not  get  a  genuine  expression 
of  feeling  upon  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  in  regard  to  my  own  nomination, 
there  were  several  gentlemen  in  London  who  were  very  careful  to  attend 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  watch  the  nominations  as  they  came 
in,  to  see,  if  any  were  five  minutes  or  a  few  hours  late,  they  should  be  thrown 
out.  That  happened  in  my  case. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  How  many  days,  hours,  or  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Elphick:  I  think  my  nomination  was  received  next  day.  I  would 
urge  that,  if  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  wish  to  take  the 
feeling  of  the  profession,  they  should  ask  the  profession  in  a  fair  and  straight¬ 
forward  manner.  No  notice  was  given  that  the  question  was  coming  on  at 
the  annual  meeting',  and  it  was  brought  in  by  a  side  door. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  They  never  gave  any  notice. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  They  did  not  intend  the  matter  to  come  on  ;  it  was  sprung 
on  the  Council  entirely. 

Mr.  Elphick:  Still,  there  was  no  notice  on  the  agenda  paper  that  this  was 
going  to  be  brought  forward,  and  therefore  I  say  it  was  illegal.  Therefore, 
also,  they  could  not  take  that  as  the  feeling  of  the  profession,  and  con¬ 
sequently  members  of  the  profession  have  no  right  to  take  that  vote  as  a 
definite  one.  Let  them  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  profession  in  an  honest, 
straightforward  manner,  and  not  come  to  a  meeting  without  notice,  a  meeting 
which  may  be  packed — not  that  I  care  two  straws,  for  it  will  not  affect  me 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  I  was  very  much  gratified  and  very  much  pleased  that 
our  worthy  President  should  give  so  good  an  address,  which  was  just  what 
I  expected.  It  was  not  such  a  long  address  as  they  had  sometimes  seen, 
but  it  was  noteworthy,  at  any  rate,  for  good,  sound  common-sense,  and  puts 
the  business,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  profession  pretty  thoroughly  before 
us.  As  to  this  Clause  IX.  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  one  gets  almost  tired 
of  discussing  it.  We  have  given  our  opinion  on  the  subject  so  often  that  I 
think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  over  it  again,  and  I  begin  to  think  that, 
after  all,  the  agitation  which  has  been  got  up  will  end  in  nothing,  because  I 
believe  there  is  a  majority  of  the  Council  in  favour  of  continuing  the  clause, 
and  that  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  let  the  Supplementary  Charter— the 
Ninth  Clause — stand  as  it  is.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Elphick  that  the  opinion  taken 
at  the  annual  meeting  goes  for  very  little,  and  I  understand  Mr.  Mulvey’s  feel¬ 
ing  when,  after  advocating  the  rescinding  of  the  clause,  he  found  so  few  at  the 
annual  meeting  supporting  it.  I  have  only  been  at  two  annual  meetings. 
The  first  was  at  Edinburgh.  I  expected  to  have  seen  a  large  gathering,  and 
the  real  truth  of  the  matter  was,  that  there  were  more  members  from  this 
side  of  the  Border  than  there  were  from  the  North.  I  really  thought  it  showed 
that  members  took  very  little  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  the  profession. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  at  the  annual  meeting  in  London,  and  the  apprentice* 
ship  Clauses  came  up  then.  With  regard  to  the  Ninth  Clause,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  do  more  than  we  have  done.  Our  opinions  are  well  known.  I 
believe  our  representative  on  the  Council  takes  good  care  that  the  Council 
knows  what  we  think  of  it,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  leave  it  in  his  hands  to  do 
what  he  can  for  us.  But  I  fancy  it  will  all  end  in  nothing.  One  part  of  the 
President’s  address  I  am  pleased  with.  This  part  referred  not  only  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  but  the  inspection  of  slaughter-houses, 
meat,  etc.  That  was  a  subject  we  are  all  very  well  agreed  upon.  1 
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fancy  there  is  no  doubt  that  everybody  will  allow  that  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  the  proper  person  to  have  these  under  his  care.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  we  can  do,  excepting  to  bring  our  influence  to  bear  on  the 
public  at  large,  and  by  pegging  on  in  a  persevering  way  we  will  get  a  great 
many  of  the  things  we  are  looking  forward  to.  I  have  long  contended  for 
this.  At  one  of  the  very  first  meetings  of  this  Association  I  contended  for 
these  very  same  things  that  the  President  is  contending  for  now,  and  although 
we  have  not  got  them  yet,  if  we  keep  on  contending  for  them,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  get  them.  We  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  our  President  for  giving  us  such  a  common-sense  address.  I  am 
certainly  very  sorry  that  any  mistake  should  have  occurred  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Elphick’s  nomination,  because  if  we  had  got  him  in,  we  would  have  had 
another  to  have  stirred  up  the  Council.  But  accidents  will  happen,  and  we 
cannot  say  anything  more  about  it.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  but 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  one  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  What  Mr.  Dudgeon  has  said  in  regard  to  meat  inspection, 
inspection  of  slaughter-houses,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to  take  some 
action  now  that  there  is  some  agitation  going  on  with  reference  to  forming  a 
new  public  abattoir.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place,  as  members  of  the  veterinary 
profession,  if  we  were  to  send  a  resolution  to  the  Town  Council  of  Newcastle 
in  favour  of  something  of  the  kind.  I  think  this  would  show  them  that  we,  as 
the  veterinary  profession,  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  butchers  and  cattle  salesmen  are  opposing  it  tooth  and  nail, 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  affect  their  interests  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the 
interest  we  have  to  serve  is  that  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  only  by  having 
a  public  abattoir,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  look  after  it,  that  it  could  be 
guaranteed  to  the  public  that  what  they  eat  is  good,  sound  food. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  I  support  those  remarks,  and,  if  they  are  put  into  the  form 
of  a  motion,  I  will  be  pleased  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  there  was  a  committee  appointed 
on  the  matter,  as  if  there  was  some  resolution  passed  in  this  meeting  to  be 
sent  to  the  Town  Council  stating  that  a  new  public  abattoir  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
having  the  place,  when  they  do  get  it  established,  placed  under  proper 
veterinary  inspection  ?  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  motion  had  better  come 
from  Mr.  Mulvey,  with  myself  or  some  one  else  supporting  it — Mr.  McGregor 
for  instance — as  it  may  be  said  we  are  fishing  for  a  job. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  I  would  rather  have  an  independent  place,  because  I  am 
sure  a  veterinary  surgeon  having  charge  of  an  abattoir  would  have  his  hands 
fully  occupied  in  order  to  do  ample  justice.  I  think  a  public  abattoir  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  have  no  doubt  anything  sent  from  this  meeting 
would  go  very  materially  towards  assisting  the  project. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  Has  anything  been  settled  ? 

Mr.  Elphick  :  It  is  only  a  scheme.  It  may  not  come  now,  but  it  will 
eventually,  and  a  little  support  from  us  may  make  it  come  sooner. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  In  order  to  put  it  into  something  like  shipshape,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  move  that  a  committee  be  formed  to  draw  up  a  resolution  to 
present  to  the  Town  Council  of  Newcastle,  asking  that  a  veterinary  inspector 
be  appointed  as  inspector  of  meat,  dairies,  and  slaughter-houses. 

Mr.  Elphick  ;  That,  I  think,  looks  rather  like  fishing  for  employment  for 
the  veterinary  profession.  I  think  we  should  not  say  anything  about  that, 
but  just  give  an  opinion  on  the  establishment  of  a  public  abattoir  in  Newcastle, 
and  recommend  that  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  be  appointed  for  the 
supervision  of  both  live  and  dead  animals. 

Mr.  McGregor  :  I  think  I  would  leave  out  dairies.  A  veterinary  surgeon 
could  not  go  through  the  whole  of  the  dairies. 
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Mr.  ElphicK  :  If  a  veterinary  surgeon  were  appointed  whose  sole  duty 
would  be  to  attend  slaughter-houses  and  dairies,  he  would  have  sufficient  to 
do  without  anything  else. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  It  is  a  question  of  periodical  inspection,  and  I  think  dairies 
are  more  particular  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  Leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  indi¬ 
cated,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  the  committee  : — The 
President,  Mr.  McGregor,  Mr.  Gofton,  Mr.  Mulvey,  Mr.  Moore,  and  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  Most  Town  Councils  get  their  medical  officer  to  do  this, 
and  save  expense. 

Mr.  Moore  :  And  he  is  only  called  in  in  cases  of  dispute.  No  one  calls  in 
the  veterinary  surgeon  unless  somebody  disputes  the  justice  of  the  seizure. 

The  Secretary  read  the  final  portion  of  Professor  Robertson’s  paper  on 
“  Intestinal  Helminthiasis  ” — the  part  relating  to  diagnosis  and  treatment — 
which  the  Professor  had  been  unable  to  finish  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  President  :  I  think  the  Professor  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
paper,  and  I  hope  we  will  have  a  good  discussion. 

Mr.  Gofton  :  After  the  last  meeting  there  appeared  in  the  papers  con¬ 
siderable  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of  thing.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  doing  ourselves  justice  in  putting  into  the  papers  matters  concerning 
treatment  and  practice. 

Mr.  McGregor  :  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  journalist  in  the  town  who 
gives  treatment. 

Mr.  Gofton  :  This  was  from  Professor  Robertson’s  paper. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  There  was  a  short  paragraph  in  Journal j  but  they 
could  not  give  the  symptoms  or  treatment,  because  that  was  not  read. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  There  was  no  treatment  at  all  given  at  our  meeting. 

Mr.  McGregor  ;  What  harm  will  it  do  when  you  have  one  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  writing  regularly  to  the  papers  ! 

Mr.  Elphick  :  Professor  Brown’s  action  will  do  us  more  harm  than  what 
Professor  Robertson  may  say. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  You  are  right  as  far  as  you  go  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  I  think  it  will  do  good.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  than 
members  of  the  profession  hawking  physic  balls  in  their  pockets  and  visiting 
patients  five  miles  off  for  half-a-crown. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  That  can  only  apply  to  some  of  your  Newcastle  men. 

Mr.  McGregor  :  I  think  Professor  Robertson  mentions  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  accumulations  of  some  of  the  Intestinal  Helminthiasis.  I  can 
give  you  two  cases  which  one  would  scarcely  believe.  In  one  horse,  that  had 
died  through  ruptured  bowels,  they  were  actually  packed  into  the  intestine 
and  twisted  round  in  a  rope,  so  that  nothing  could  pass  them.  There  were 
more  than  a  whole  pail  full.  He  could  hardly  have  believed  any  one  else 
who  told  him  of  the  case.  Another  case  of  the  same  kind  was  nearly  equal 
to  it,  and  the  most  extraordinary  thing  was  that  the  horse  never  passed  one. 
When  you  see  them  pass  these  long  worms  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  :  It  is  a  subject  that  I  do  not  know  much  about.  I  re¬ 
member  a  case  of  a  yearling  dying  from  a  twisted  bowel.  In  making  the 
post-mortem^  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  small  intestines  were  perfectly 
solid.  When  we  took  hold  of  them  it  was  like  taking  hold  of  a  piece  of 
wood.  They  were  completely  packed  with  these  large  worms.  How  the 
animal  could  have  lived  as  long  as  it  did  was  a  puzzle  to  me  ;  for  how  any 
thing  could  travel  along  the  small  intestines  seemed  a  marvel.  The  animal 
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was  on  a  rather  poor  farm,  and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  stock  were  not 
very  liberally  dealt  with.  Both  horses  and  cattle  were  rather  poor.  But  it 
was  not  on  damp,  marshy  land  ;  in  fact,  it  was  close  to  Hylton  Castle,  and, 
therefore,  rather  high-lying  land.  With  regard  to  this  same  sort  of  worms, 
you  come  across  them  in  pigs.  There  are  cases  where  the  intestines  of  pigs 
are  pretty  well  crammed  full  of  them.  You  very  often  find  people  telling 
you,  when  a  horse  has  got  worms,  that  they  think  it  is  thriving  badly  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  horses  passing  these  large  worms  very  seldom  seem  to  suffer  much 
from  them.  I  have  known  dozens  of  horses  pass  these  big  worms  and  never 
seem  to  ail  anything.  I  have  had  horses  under  my  care  and  in  a  certain 
stable  for  years  before  they  ever  were  noticed  to  pass  these  worms.  The 
query  is.  Where  do  they  get  them  from  ?  how  have  they  been  generated,  or 
how  have  they  got  there  ?  When  you  get  a  new  horse,  and  find  that  he  has, 
perhaps,  come  off  poor  land,  you  have  some  sort  of  idea  how  they  have  come 
about.  But  if  you  have  a  stable  where  the  feeding  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
it  seems  rather  singular,  and  I  confess  I  have  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  it. 
I  have  seen  a  case  of  almost  genuine  tape-worm  at  Ryhope.  There  was 
some  particular  sort  of  lameness  in  the  animal.  On  opening  the  intestines 
there  were  one  or  two  peculiar  forms  of  worms  with  heads,  the  same  as  you 
see  in  the  tape-worm  of  the  dog.  It  was  the  only  thing  approaching  a  tape¬ 
worm  in  the  horse.  There  is  another  sort  of  worm,  but  I  confess  the  names 
of  them  are  a  long  way  beyond  my  comprehension.  There  is  a  certain  worm, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  which  we  sometimes  get  in  young  and  poor  ponies. 
It  prevents  them  thriving,  and  is  often  fatal.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the  course 
laid  down  by  Professor  Robertson  is  as  good  as  anything  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  better  than  iron.  It  is  a  good  tonic,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  kills  the  worm.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  had  much  to  do 
with  it,  and  have  not  been  much  troubled  with  it. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  The  subject  of  Helminthiasis  is  very  interesting,  and 
Professor  Robertson  has  gone  into  it  fully,  not  that  he  has  brought  before  us 
anything  particularly  new.  His  treatment  has  much  that  we  have  all  been 
used  to  for  many  years.  These  cases,  no  doubt,  occur  with  us  all,  but  the 
difficulty  was  in  diagnosing  them.  There  are  many  cases  of  occult  disease 
that  are,  no  doubt,  due  to  intestinal  parasites.  I  remember  one  case  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  almost  those  of  irritant  poisoning.  I 
was,  in  fact,  at  one  time  under  the  impression  that  some  foul  means  had  been 
at  work.  The.  post-morte?n  revealed  the  stomach  almost  one  mass  of  ulcers. 
This  was  caused  by  bots,  which  were  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  produce 
erosions  all  over  the  stomach,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
caused  by  an  acid.  It  shows  how  easily  you  may  be  misled  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  little  specimen  exhibited  is  one  I  came  across  rather  peculiarly  in 
making  -d. post-niortein  in  a  case  of  Swine  Fever.  It  is  a  piece  of  Swine  Fever 
lung.  In  making  an  incision  they  literally  sprang  out  of  it,  and  they  were 
present  in  thousands.  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  so  many  pigs  were 
the  subject  of  bronchial  parasites,  but,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  Swine  Fever  for  some  time  past,  and  have,  consequently, 
made  very  post-mortem  examinations. 

Mr.  McGregor  :  I  have  seen  the  coats  of  the  stomach  eaten  right 
through  by  bots,  but  only  in  foreign  ponies  and  ponies  from  the  South  of 
England,  because  they  could  not  live  in  our  county.  I  have  never  known 
bots  in  any  of  the  ponies  bred  here. 

Mr.  Mulvey  ;  Oh  yes  ;  scores  ! 

Mr.  McGregor  :  I  have  never  seen  a  Northumbrian  born-and-bred  horse 
with  them. 

The  Chairman  ;  I  think  this  Association  feels  deeply  indebted  to 
Professor  Robertson  for  bringing  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  one  of  very 
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great  interest.  No  doubt  we  all  meet  with  cases  of  intestinal  irritation  caused 
by  these  parasites.  Lately  I  have  had  great  mortality  amongst  ponies  down 
the  pit.  It  was  a  new  shaft,  sunk  about  twenty  fathoms  deeper  than  the  old 
one.  I  could  not  make  out  the  cause  of  this  mortality  in  the  ponies.  They 
died  suddenly,  without  symptoms  of  previous  illness.  They  came  into  the 
stable,  refused  their  food,  and,  before  I  could  get  to  them,  they  were  down, 
and  no  medicine  had  the  slightest  effect.  The  ponies  were  recently  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  mine.  I  suspected. the  air  was  not  very  pure,  and  I  had  the 
water  analysed,  and  found  it  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  animals,  being 
largely  impregnated  with  chloride  of  barium  (?),  which  is  an  irritant  poison. 
Animals  who  have  been  in  the  mine  for  ten  or  twelve  years  are  troubled  with 
these  worms.  In  making  post-mortem  examinations,  I  found  scores  of  them 
in  the  animals  that  had  been  down  the  mine  that  time,  and  fed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  dry  fodder.  On  cutting  open  the  bowel,  they  have  presented 
themselves  hanging  on  as  firm  as  could  be.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  treat¬ 
ment,  a  specimen  is  exhibited  of  what  is  commonly  called  wire-worm.  This 
was  received  from  a  retriever  pup  about  fifteen  weeks  old.  There  were  seven 
pups  at  one  litter.  The  symptoms  they  presented  were  simply  that  they  were 
off  their  meal,  and  there  was  a  peculiar  yellow  appearance  about  the  eyes — 
in  fact,  the  keeper  said  that  they  were  taking  the  Yellows,  which  is  very 
common  amongst  pups.  By  administering  some  areca  powder,  castor  oil, 
and  a  little  milk,  these  were  taken  from  one  pup,  and  the  others  passed 
equally  as  many.  These  came  all  away  in  a  lump.  They  are  not  all  that 
was  passed  by  the  pup  at  the  same  time,  but  they  are  just  a  single  sample  of 
what  did  come  away.  Now,  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  young  pups 
fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  old  should  present  such  symptoms,  caused  by  Hel¬ 
minths.  They  are  what  dog-men  most  generally  call  Yellows,  a  sort  of 
Jaundice  in  dogs.  I  have  been  called  in  to  treat  them,  and  I  never  could  find 
out  what  it  was  until  I  made  2i  post-77iortem^  and  then  I  found  them  filled  with 
these  wire-worms.  These  pups  are  doing  well,  and  growing  and  thriving, 
showing  that  these  Helminths  are  really  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief 
and  mortality  amongst  them.  This  is  a  case  which  veterinary  surgeons 
who  have  large  canine  practice  should  bear  in  mind — young  things  present¬ 
ing  the  symptoms  of  wasting,  dulness,  and  a  kind  of  comatose  state,  with  the 
abdomen  distended,  and  the  nose  dry,  you  can  almost  be  certain  these  worms 
are  there,  and  causing  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  Mulvey  :  I  can  confirm  the  President’s  account  of  the  frequency  with 
which  these  wire-worms  are  present  in  pups.  A  little  dachshund  pup  of  my 
own  passed  almost  a  pint  in  the  course  of  two  days. 

Mr.  Moore  said  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Robertson  for  his  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Mulvey  ;  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  it.  Professor  Robert¬ 
son  certainly  put  himself  to  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  come  down  here  from  London,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  edifying  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  association  like  this,  and  I  am  sure  he  deserves  our  hearty 
thanks. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  ;  I  support  the  motion.  I  believe  we  did  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  in  the  Professor’s  presence;  but  if  we  now  record  it  in  our  minutes  I 
think  it  will  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  him,  and  I  think  we  have  great 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Professor  Robertson  and  those  who  come  at  times 
and  read  scientific  papers  to  us  old  country  fogies. 

Mr.  Elphick  :  I  have  pleasure  in  rising  to  support  this  vote  of  thanks.  I 
think  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  the  Secretary  were  to  write  a  letter  to 
him  expressing  our  thanks  for  his  trouble. 

The  motion  was  carried,  including  Mr.  Elphick’s  suggestion,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  terminated. 
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An  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  May,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg,  the 
President,  being  in  the  chair.  Eight  Fellows  were  present,  also  three  visitors. 
After  minor  business  the  President  announced  that  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration  was  Equine  Relapsing  Fever,  as  treated  of  by  Mr.  Steel,  in  the 
printed  essay  sent  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  ;  he  then  drew  attention  to 
the  specimens  of  the  parasites  found  in  the  blood  of  mules  suffering  from 
Relapsing  Fever,  which  specimens  were  microscopically  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Griffith  Evans. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  Dr.  Evans  commenced  the  discussion. 
Among  other  remarks,  he  said  the  disease  assumed  dissimilar  forms  in 
different  localities,  the  malady  as  found  in  Burma  wildly  varying  from  the 
same  disease  as  it  existed  in  the  Punjab.  Mr.  Steel  had  found  it  in  another 
and  acute  form  among  ponies  at  Poona.  The  parasites  found  in  the  blood 
are  very  active,  and  markedly  voracious  ;  two  or  more  may  be  seen  to  fasten 
on  to  a  blood-corpuscle  and  disintegrate  it.  They  always  attack  the  corpuscles 
by  the  same  end  of  their  body,  which  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to  be  the 
head,  at  the  other  extremity  appears  to  be  a  whip-like  tail ;  and  this  idea  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  blood  is  sometimes  seen  to  quiver 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  parasite.  Relapsing  Fever  has 
been  known  among  the  Punjab  Frontier  force  for  a  long  time,  and  in  some 
years  it  has  wrought  considerable  havoc.  About  twenty  years  before  Dr. 
Evans  was  there,  one  of  the  native  princes  was  said  to  have  lost  three  hundred 
horses  in  one  year  from  this  complaint  alone.  He  had  been  told  by  Dr.  Haye, 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Department,  that  a  very  similar  disease  had  been 
observed  in  Persia  among  horses  which  were  living  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  of  surroundings  as  those  in  the  Punjab,  eating  the  same  kind  of  food, 
and  drinking  water  of  the  same  description — that  is,  from  irrigation  channels. 
The  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  was,  he  said,  almost  rainless,  the  rainfall  not 
exceeding  two  inches  annually,  so  that  water  could  only  be  obtained  easily 
by  breaking  up  the  hill  streams  into  numerous  channels;  this  was  not  the  case 
in  Burma,  which  was  a  rainy  district.  He  agreed  with  the  essayist  that  all 
treatment  tried  had  been  found  useless.  The  natives  attributed  the  spread  of 
the  malady  to  a  fly,  called  the  “  Burra  Doon  ”  (on  account  of  its  long  sting). 
It  was  probably  a  simple  coincidence  that  the  disease  appeared  at  the  same 
season  as  the  flies,  though  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  flies  did  aid  in 
transmitting  it  from  one  animal  to  another. 

Mr.  Raymond  said  he  thought  that  the  evidence  before  the  meeting  proved 
that  the  parasite  was  a  description  of  fungus,  and  that  Mr.  Steel  had  rightly 
described  it  as  a  spirillum  ;  were  it  an  oxyuris  it  could  not  be  conveyed  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  inoculation  ;  the  parasite  had  two  flagellae,  one  at 
each  end,  and  also  spores  upon  it  at  certain  intervals.  Looking  at  the  course 
of  the  disease,  it  appeared  probable  that  the  original  parasites  died  after  a 
short  period,  and  that  fresh  crops  arose  from  the  spores  detached,  the  several 
febrile  relapses  marking  each  maturing  of  a  parasitic  crop. 

Mr.  Penberthy  asked  if  Dr.  Evans  considered  that  “  Surra,”  or  Equine 
Relapsing  Fever,  was  identical  with  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  as  Mr.  Steel 
had  suggested  in  his  pamphlet  ?  Also  whether  it  was  in  the  disease  under 
consideration  that  he  found  the  parasite  called  a  spirillum,  afterwards  called 
Filaria  evansii  ?  It  appeared  to  him  that  “  Surra”  and  Human  Relapsing  Fever 
were  identical.  In  the  latter  malady  the  liver  and  spleen  were  chiefly  affected, 
but  in  Cerebro-spinal  Apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  some  experience,  the 
symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  were  the  most  marked  features. 

Dr.  Evans  said  that  his  experience  of  the  latter  complaint  had  been  so 
slight  that  he  could  not  give  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two. 
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Mr.  Steel  had  said  he  found  similar  parasites  to  those  which  he  discovered 
in  Burma  among  some  ponies  suffering  from  what  he  called  Ordinary  Spinal 
Meningitis,  The  Filaria  alluded  to  was  quite  a  different  thing.  He  had  been 
shown  some  camels  said  to  be  infected  with  “  Surra,”  and  five  of  them  were 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  investigation.  Four  suffered  from  “  Surra,”  but  the 
fifth  did  not,  but  harboured  in  its  blood  the  embryos  of  Filariae. 

Mr.  Penberthy  said  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Relapsing  Fever 
of  equines  and  Spirillum  Fever  of  man  produced  the  same  symptoms  when 
inoculated  into  the  monkey,  thus  showing  a  close  relationship  between  the 
maladies. 

Dr.  Griffith  Evans  read  several  extracts  from  his  report  on  the  disease, 
and  from  a  work  by  Dr,  Lewis  on  the  subject  of  “  Blood  Parasites.”  He  also 
showed  the  Filaria  preserved  in  portions  of  the  lung  of  the  camel. 

Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  following  is  the  paper  on 


“Equine  Relapsing  Fever.” 

I. — The  Exact  Nature  of  this  Disease  and  its  Natural  History  is  now  before 

the  Profession. 

{a)  In  his  “Report  on  Surra”  (Veterinary  Journal,  i88i — 2),  Dr. 
Griffith  Evans  introduced  it  to  science,  and  described  its  authentic  nature  ; 
its  prevalence  among  horses,  mules,  and  camels  in  the  Punjab  ;  its  being  due  to 
remarkable  parasitic  organisms  in  the  blood  ;  its  occurrence  in  the  camel ;  and 
its  inoculability  from  equine  to  equine,  or  to  the  dog.  Dr.  Evans’  observations 
were  on  the  North-western  Frontier  of  India  among  horses  of  native  cavalry. 

if)  In  my  “  Report  on  My  Investigation  into  an  Obscure  and  Fatal  Disease 
among  Transport  Mules  in  British  Burma  ”  (1885),  I  confirmed  Dr.  Evans’ 
observations  ;  investigated  the  disease  among  transport  mules  and  ponies  in 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire  ;  discovered  it  to  be  a  true 
Relapsing  Fever  ;  discovered  its  communicability  by  inoculation  to  the 
monkey  ;  worked  out  its  relations  with  Human  Relapsing  Fever;  propounded 
the  exactitude  of  its  diagnosis  by  microscopy  and  thermography  ;  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  relations  of  the  parasitic  organism,  as  regards  number  and  activity, 
with  the  fever  phases,  giving  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  organism  is 
the  contagium, 

if)  In  a  paper  on  “Relapsing  Fever  of  Equines,”  read  by  me  before  the 
Bombay  Medical  and  Physical  Society  (September,  1885),  I  examine  the  dis¬ 
order  from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  and  conclude  that  “  the  human  and 
equine  disorders  are  both  to  be  rightly  included  under  the  Pathological  Class 
Relapsing  Fevers.  They  agree  very  closely  in  their  general  characters,  but 
they  differ  specially,  probably  in  accordance  with  difference  in  species  between 
the  blood  organisms  in  the  two.”  I  provisionally  classify  the  Relapsing  F evers 
as  follows  : — 

RELAPSING  FEVERS. 


I. — Human 


II. — Equine 


Natural  in  man. 

71  7  f  (naturally)  in  man. 

n  uce  I  (artificially)  in  monkey. 

{Tj  .  /  j  in  horse  and  mule  (Surra). 

a  lira  -j  mule  and  pony  (British  Burma  disease). 

(  mule  and  pony. 

Induced  (artificially)  in  <  monkey. 

I  dog. 


III.  — Cameline  (possibly  the  same  as  II.). 

IV.  — Of  Elephants,  (?) 

V.  — Of  Rodents.  (?) 


(d)  In  an  article  on  “Relapsing  Fever”  for  Koch’s  “Encyclopaedia  of 
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Veterinary  Science”  (furnished  through  V.S.  Fred  Smith,  but  which  I  have 
not  yet  seen  in  print),  I  introduce  the  disease  to  the  German  reading  profes¬ 
sional  public. 

{e)  In  a  “Report  on  an  Outbreak  of  Relapsing  Fever  among  the  Poona 
Transport  Ponies,  1885”  (not  yet  published),  I  furnish  striking  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  exact  diagnosis  on  the  lines  propounded  by  me  in  my  British 
Burma  report ;  I  establish  the  position  of  Dr.  Evans  and  myself  that  the 
disease  is  much  more  widespread  and  of  more  serious  import  as  affecting- 
army  animals  in  India  (and  probably  throughout  the  world)  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  ;  I  show  that  the  disease  among  Indian  baggage  ponies  and 
in  the  western  part  of  India  differs  in  some  important  respects  from  that 
studied  by  me  in  Burma,  but  not  essentially  ;  finally,  I  had  obtruded  on  me 
the  quite  unanticipated  view  that  Relapsing  Fever  is  identical  with  the 
disease  graphically  described  by  Robertson  as  Cerebro-spinal  Fever,  or 
Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis. 

\f)  I  have  submitted  to  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  a  small  “  Report  on  Experi¬ 
mental  Researches  with  Organism-infested  Rats,”  in  which  I  show  reason  for 
the  belief  that  such  rats  suffer  from  Relapsing  Fever,  and  that  the  system  of 
the  equine  patient  resists  the  action  of  organisms  introduced  subcutaneously  or 
by  intravenous  or  intraperitoneal  inoculation,  just  as  I  had  concluded  that  the 
system  of  oxen  and  goats  resists  the  organism  of  Relapsing  F ever  of  mules. 

Thus  I  have  reason  for  stating  that  the  disease  is  now  fairly  before  the 
profession.  This  somewhat  wide  literature  embraces  matter  sufficient  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  Relapsing  Fever  (Surra)  considerable  and  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  contrast  with  that  of  Glanders,  Anthrax,  and  other  specific  dis¬ 
orders  which  have  been  much  more  widely  studied  and  much  longer  known 
to  science.  I  contend  that  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  these  disorders  in  practical 
importance  and  pathological  interest,  especially  in  India.  Dr.  Carter,  in 
relation  to  Spirillum  Fever  (Human  Relapsing  Fever),  Dr.  Evans,  and  my¬ 
self,  may  feel  a  little  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  the  means,  in  investigating 
and  reporting  on  these  Relapsing  Fevers,  of  repaying  from  the  East  some  of 
the  huge  debt  of  gratitude  for- increment  in  medical  knowledge  obtained  from 
the  West.  If  Surra,  from  the  researches  of  scientists  in  Europe  and  America, 
proves  to  be  “  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,”  our  pathological  results  will  have 
a  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  world-wide  importance. 

II. — There  are  facts  aboict  Relapsing  Fever  which  render  its  Study  most  Im- 
portant  in  its  Bearings  o?i  the  Ge7teral  Progress  of  Medical  Scieitce : — 

{a)  I  contend  that  its  contagium  has  been  proved  and  demonstrated^  m  so 
far  as  proof  can  be  given  in  such  a  matter.  My  researches  on  mules  in 
Burma  tended  to  the  aphorisms — (i)  “  No  Relapsing  Fever  without  Spiril- 
loids”  ;  (2)  “No  Spirilloids  without  Relapsing  Fever”  ;  (3)  “Activity  of  the 
organisms,  high  temperature  readings  ”  ;  (4)  “  Quiescence  of  the  organisms, 
little  or  no  fever”  ;  (5)  “  Ferocity  of  the  organisms,  blood  disintegration,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  patient.”  In  no  other  specific  disorder  do  we  find  that  the 
presence,  number,  activity,  and  active  hostility  to  body  elements  of  dis¬ 
tinguishable  micro-organisms  is  in  such  exact  and  direct  relations  with  the 
clinical  features.  Nowhere  is  there  traceable  so  exact  a  sequence  of  cause 
and  effect  as  in  the  presence  of  Spirilloids  in  the  blood  of  Relapsing  Fever 
patients,  and  the  gradually  but  surely  cumulative  effects  of  successive  fever 
doses  to  those  patients. 

(p)  My  paper,  read  before  the  Boinbay  Society,  expresses  in  a  crude  maniter 
the  views  I  hold  as  to  the  high  place  Relapsing  Fevers  will  occupy  in  com¬ 
parative  pathological  studies  in  the  future.  We  have  in  Relapsing  Fevers 
the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  studying  the  induced  Human  disease  and  the 
induced  Equine  disease  in  a  common  habitat,  the  monkey’s  system  ;  from 
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this  we  can  exactly  determine  the  general  and  essential  characters  of  Relap¬ 
sing  Fevers  and  specially  distinctive  features  of  the  Human  and  Equine 
diseases.  We  can  further  compare  the  equine  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the 
monkey,  dog,  and  horse,  and  thus  determine  which  are  its  essential  charac¬ 
ters  and  which  are  the  features  which  it  owes  to  the  zoological  differences  in 
habitat,  whether  it  be  the  system  of  an  omnivore,  a  carnivore,  or  a  herbivore. 
The  human  disease  admits  of  similar  study,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  Dr.  Carter 
has  investigated  it  in  the  man  and  in  the  monkey  ;  here,  then,  we  have  a 
little  scope  for  deduction  of  essential  characters.  It  is  not  Human  Relapsing 
Fever  in  man  which  we  compare  with  Equine  Relapsing  Fever  in  the  mule, 
but  Human  Relapsing  Fever  (man  and  monkey)  which  we  compare  with 
Equine  Relapsing  Fever  (horse  and  monkey  and  dog). 

If)  F urther,  /  think  we  shall  in  Relapsmg  Fever  ( as  m  A nthrax  and 
Glaftders^for  example^  but  as  has  been  specially  done  in  the  case  of  the  variolce) 
fi?id  an  excellent  field  for  the  study  of  the  influetice  of  species  ott  the  disease^ 
and  not  otily  of  species^  but  also  of  variety  and  manifestations  of  hybridism. 
The  disorder  has  been  carefully  studied  in  Punjab  cavalry  horses,  Burmese 
ponies,  mules  imported  from  India  to  Burma,  and  transport  ponies  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  Western  Presidency  of  India.  This  is  a  phase  of 
my  subject  which  will  admit  of  more  extended  treatment  elsewhere. 

{d)  If  it  be  proved  that  Cerebro-spinal  Fever  (Robertson)  is  Surra  (Evans), 
or  Equine  Relapsing  Fever  (Steel),  what  ati  excellent  field  will  be  ajforded for 
study  of  the  geooraphical  variation  hi  disease.  But  already  we  have  some 
proof,  of  considerable  geographical  range,  apart  from  its  possible  occurrence 
in  the  Nile  Delta,  in  Assam,  and  in  Australia,  we  have  its  certain  prevalence 
in  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  70°  longitude  E.,  at  Poona  74°  E.,  and  at 
Rangoon  and  Younghoo  with  longitude  95°  E.  The  latitude  ranges  from 
Rangoon  at  170°  N.,  through  Younghoo  and  Poona  at  i8°-i9°  N.,  to  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan  at  30°  N.  Its  range,  as  proved.^  is  thus  250°  longitude  by  13'' 
latitude — as  far  eastward  as  from  Greenwich  to  the  centre  of  Bulgaria,  and  as 
far  southwards  as  from  Greenwich  to  Lisbon.  So  great  a  scope  does  the 
Indian  Empire  afford  us  for  study  of  the  geography  of  disease  that  within  its 
borders  Relapsing  Fever  has  been  found  to  have  a  range  as  great  as  two-thirds 
of  non-Russian  Europe  ! 

{e)  The  remarkable  facts  that  the  Burma  mule  disease  (which  proved  in 
each  experimental  case  fatal  to  mules,  ponies,  a  dog,  and  a  monkey)  caused 
but  trivial  disorder  (if  any)  in  the  bullock  and  goat,  and  that  rat-organism 
introduced  into  the  systems  of  ponies  caused,  at  most,  trivial  evanescent 
disease,  point  to  possibilities  of  producing  {as  our  ktiowledge  increases)  such 
a  resistent  state  of  the  systems  of  mules  and  ponies  against  this  hitherto 
invariably  fatal  disorder  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  bullock  and  goat.  To  leave 
for  a  moment  the  stern  line  of  facts  and  indulge  in  a  dream  of  possibilities, 
which  may  yet  be  verified,  let  us  consider  what  a  grand  triumph  for  patholo¬ 
gical  science  and  practical  veterinary  surgery  it  would  be,  if  I  could  establish 
that  inoculation  of  transport  ponies  and  camels,  and  of  cavalry  horses  with 
the  spirilloid-infested  blood  of  rats  secured  them  immunity  from  Relapsing 
Fever  in  known  fatal  localities,  such  as  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  and 
the  Irrawaddi  Delta. 

{f)  By  establishing  the  occurrence  of  a  Relapshig  Fever  in  Equines  {and 
possibly.,  too.,  in  Rodents)  difiering  in  some  essential  features  from  the  Spirillum 
Fevey  of  man.,  we  have  advanced  Comparative  Pathology.,  not  only  regarding 
to  the  list  of  animal  disorders.,  but  by  raising  Relapsing  Fever  from  the 
isolated  species  which  it  constituted  to  the  dignity  of  a  Pathological  Genus, 
corresponding  to  Anthrax  and  the  Variolas.  Thus  another  opening  is 
afforded  for  the  advancement  of  Comparative  Pathological  study  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis.  {To  be  continued.) 
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LANCASHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester, 
on  June  9th,  1886. 

Prese7it :  Thos.  Briggs,  Esq.  (President),  Messrs.  W.  A.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkin, 
S.  Locke,  W.  Dacre,  W.  Woods,  jun.,  A.  Lawson,  A.  Darwell,  Jas.  Hart,  J.  B. 
Wolstenholme,  Jas.  Marshall,  A.  Leather,  G.  Gartside  Mayor,  J.  W.  Bennett 
W.  H.  Bridge,  J.  Faulkner,  J.  Platt,  and  J.  W.  Ingram. 

Visitors :  Messrs.  C.  T.  Barnes  and  Jas,  Urmson. 

Letters  of  excuse  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Professors  Williams 
and  Walley,  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  H.  Ferguson,  and  J.  B.  Folding. 

Mr.  Locke  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wolstenholme,  that  the  words 
with  a  sDiall  majority  be  struck  out  of  paragraph  X.,  relerring  to  the  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Midland  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  the  minutes  of  the 
last  quarterly  meeting.  Carried. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hopkin  that  the  numbers 
by  which  the  resolution  was  carried  (see  paragraph  VI.  of  the  Special 
Meeting,  April  5th,  1886),  be  entered  in  the  minutes,  viz.,  13  for  and  7  against. 
Carried. 

The  minutes  as  altered  were  then  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  E.  Faulkner  and  J.  S.  Hurndall,  tendering 
their  resignations  as  members  of  the  Association. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  A.  Lawson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hopkin,  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  above  be  left  over  until  the  next  meeting.  Carried. 

Mr.  Briggs  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hart,  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Ainsworth, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Bury,  be  a  member  of  this  Association.  Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Woods,  jun.,  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Darwell,  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bennett,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Leigh,  be  a  member  of  this  Association.  Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gartside  Mayor,  that 
Mr.  Greaves  be  written  to  asking  him  to  reconsider  his  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Association.  Carried. 

The  President  in  giving  his  reasons  for  persisting  in  resigning  the  chair, 
said  :  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  consistently  continue  to  preside,  when  he 
was  in  a  minority  upon  a  vital  question.  Without  wishing  to  enter  into 
arguments,  anent  the  Ninth  Clause,  he  would  content  himself  by  saying  his 
views  were  already  well  known.  He  could  assure  all,  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  any  pique  or  ill-feeling  ;  he  had  no  intention  of  resigning  his 
membership  of  the  Association  ;  he  simply  felt  that  he  would  be  better  in  a 
side  seat,  and  preferred  to  be  free  to  fight  when  the  question  came  before 
them  again,  as  he  anticipated  it  would  later  on  in  the  year. 

After  hearing  the  President’s  reasons  for  desiring  to  resign  the  chair,  Mr. 
Dacre  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  Lawson  seconded,  that  the  resignation  be 
accepted,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hopkin,  that  Mr.  H. 
Ferguson  be  the  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  G.  Gartside  Mayor  then  read  his  paper  on 

Hypodermatic  Medication. 

Delivering  the  inaugural  lecture  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  1849, 
Professor  Spooner  confidently  predicted  that  the  day  was  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  veterinary  surgeon  would  be  remunerated  in  proportion  to  the  rarity 
of  disease  amongst  stock  over  which  he  had  medical  charge. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  deny  the  value— the  incalculable  value  of 
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preventive  medicine,  in  which,  as  is  common  knowledge  even  amongst  the 
laity,  stupendous  have  been  the  strides  since  that  day. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  we  should,  as  a  profession,  simply  aim  at 
what  a  great  Church  dignitary  a  few  years  ago  somewhat  contemptuously 
styled,  “  mere  pot-boiling  knowledge.”  But,  gentlemen,  without  the  least  hesi¬ 
tation  or  sham,  I  confess,  that  since  I  commenced  the  study  of  our  common 
profession.  Therapeutics,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  have 
engrossed  the  major  part  of  my  attention, 

I  think  none  here  will  gainsay  me  when  I  express  the  belief,  that  Professor 
Spooner’s  millennium — if  I  may  so  term  it — is  yet  very  far  off.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  I  can,  for  my  own  part,  most  thoroughly  and  entirely  endorse 
and  adopt  the  expressions  let  fall  by  Dr.  Alfred  Meadows  in  his  address  to  the 
British  Gynaecological  Society  in  the  early  part  of  this  year :  “  I  am,  myself, 
a  firm  believer  in  the  use  of  drugs ;  to  me  practice  would  be  shorn  of  its 
greatest  attraction  if  I  did  not  feel  confidence  in  the  things  I  prescribe.” 

Firmly  holding  this  opinion  I  maintain,  without  hesitation,  that  in  no  way 
known  to  us  at  the  present  day  can  we  so  certainly,  easily,  safely,  and  rapidly 
establish  a  medicinal  action  as  by  that  mode  of  administration  termed  Sub¬ 
cutaneous,  Hypodermic,  or  most  correctly  Hypodermatic, 

Although  I  purpose  in  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  to  deal  mostly  with  what 
I  have  myself  observed,  yet  I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote  to 
you  what  Dr.  Bartholow  says  in  the  introductory  portion  of  his  most  valuable 
and  interesting  work  on  this  subject  ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  warmly 
recommending  that  book  to  the  perusal  of  all  present,  who  do  not  already 
possess  it. 

“  The  systemic  effects  produced  by  the  hypodermatic  injection  of  remedies 
must  now  be  compared  with  the  stomachal  administration.  A  remedy  enter¬ 
ing  the  blood  through  the  stomach  is  affected  in  its  physiological  and  thera¬ 
peutical  action  by  the  condition  of  that  organ.  Disease  -  for  example,  gastric 
catarrh — may  hinder,  if  not  entirely  prevent  diffusion  through  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  rate  and  extent  of  absorption  are  influenced  by  the  presence 
of  other  ingesta,  by  the  state  of  repletion  of  the  veins,  and  by  the  condition  of 
the  liver.  The  digestive  fluid  undoubtedly  exerts  a  chemical  action  on  many 
remedial  agents,  forming  combinations  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less 
powerful.  Again,  as  the  state  of  the  nerves  has  an  important  influence  on 
absorption,  it  is  obvious  that  those  remedies  which  depress  the  activity  of 
nerves  must  constantly  lessen,  by  repetition,  the  power  of  the  stomach  to 
convey  them  into  the  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  medicine  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  is  thrown  under  the  skin,  its  physiological  and  thera¬ 
peutical  effects  are  produced  in  the  fullest  degree  and  in  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  form. 

It  follows  that  the  therapeutical  properties  of  a  drug  must  differ  not  only  in 
degree,  but  also  in  kind,  according  as  it  enters  the  blood  through  the  stomach 
or  by  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

Experience  and  observ^ation  abundantly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  subcutaneous  use  of  certain  drugs  has  developed  very  valu¬ 
able  therapeutical  properties,  which  the  stomachal  administration  had  not 
even  suggested.  Bernard  affirms  that  this  mode  of  administering  remedies, 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  exception,  must  become  the  general  method  for 
the  use  of  active  principles.  The  advantages  of  this  method  over  other 
methods,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  therapeutics,  are 
manifold. 

The  effect  is  produced  more  speedily,  and  the  whole  effect  of  the  quantity 
introduced. 

The  results  are  more  permanent  and  curative. 

Gastric  disturbance  rarely  occurs,  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  avoided. 
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The  administration  may  be  made  to  those  unwilling  or  unable  to 
swallow. 

I  feel,  as  many  in  my  position  have  done  before,  that  I  am  unable  to  deal 
with  the  subject  so  well  as  it  deserves,  but  if  by  what  I  have  to  say  I  fail  in 
convincing  at  least  some  here  how  undeniable  the  practical  value,  how  great 
the  possibilities,  how  vast  the  probable  future  of  hypodermatic  medication, 
then,  gentlemen,  blame  the  advocate,  not  his  cause,  and,  when  I  fail,  may 
some  abler  hand  take  up  the  task. 

The  essential  principle  of  hypodermatic  medication  has  been  recognised 
from  very  early  times — for  what  is  preventive  inoculation  but  an  application 
of  hypodermatic  medicine — and  Dr.  Fleming  tells  us  that  a  crude  form  of 
inoculation  for  Small  Pox  has  been  practised  by  Arabian  mothers  from  time 
immemorial,  and  it  is  well-known  that  the  same  operation  was  introduced 
into  this  country  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of 
Lady  Mary  Montague. 

Cattle  poisoners  in  India  have  for  a  long  time  been  only  too  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  deadly  certainty  of  the  introduction  beneath  the  skin  of 
toxic  agents. 

In  the  toxicological  researches  of  Majendie  and  others,  we  see  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  principle  ;  but  for  Dr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1843,  or,  according 
to  Bartholow,  for  Drs.  Taylor  and  Washington,  of  New  York,  in  1839,  was 
reserved  the  honour  of  introducing  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
recognised  use  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  as  a  medium  for  curative 
medication. 

At  that  time,  and  for  years  afterwards.  Morphia  alone  was  employed  in  this 
way,  but  the  list  of  drugs  thus  utilised  has  already  reached  scores,  at  least, 
and  is  being  extended  almost  from  day  to  day. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  exhaustively 
treat  the  subject  I  have  taken  up  ;  so  I  purpose  chiefly  to  deal  with  those 
agents  I  have  most  used  myself,  and  especially  those  applications  of  them 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  least  well  known. 

Hypodermatic  medication  is  especially  valuable  to  us  as  veterinarians  in 
many  ways. 

By  this  means  we  can  sooner  than  by  any  other  capable  of  general  appli¬ 
cation,  produce  definite  medicinal  action.  By  this  means  we  can  secure  the 
full  physiological  and  therapeutical  action  of  drugs  without  drenching,  over¬ 
loading,  and  nauseating  the  system  with  medicinal  agents.  By  this  means 
producing  their  full  effects  with  a  fractional  portion  of  the  dose  required  by 
ordinary  channels,  we  have  at  our  command  many  active  principles  of  drugs 
which  otherwise  would  be  practically  out  of  our  reach  by  reason  of  prohibi¬ 
tive  price.  By  this  means  we  can  certainly  secure  such  action  in  many  cases 
when,  from  various  causes,  ordinary  modes  of  application  fail  us  more  or  less 
completely — as,  for  example,  in  Tetanus,  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  locked  ;  in 
various  cerebral  disorders,  when  the  power  of  deglutition  is  much  impaired, 
or  even  wholly  lost  ;  or  when  the  frantic  state  of  the  animal  renders  ordinary 
administration  of  medicine  utterly  or  well-nigh  impracticable  ;  in  paralysed 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  agents  introduced  therein  do  not  become 
absorbed  ;  in  cases  of  impaction  of  the  oesophagus,  when  muscular  spasm  is 
most  intense  ;  when  prostration  is  so  utter  that  our  poor  patients  cannot  bear 
the  exertion  of  taking  medicine  in  any  other  way  without  too  great  a  strain 
upon  the  fluttering  powers  of  life  to  be  at  all  justifiable  ;  in  short,  in  extreme 
cases  of  almost  every  kind  the  hypodermatic  syringe  stands  us  in  good  stead 
— nay,  more,  is  an  ally  simply  invaluable. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the 
instrument  and  preparations  required.  The  former  can,  of  course,  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  any  respectable  instrument-maker,  while  druggists  innumerable 
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will  furnish  reliable  solutions  of  standard  strength,  or  those  with  time  at 
command,  or  a  desire  to  study  economy,  can  easily  prepare  the  solutions  for 
themselves. 

No  doubt  the  system  now  largely  in  vogue  amongst  the  medical  profession 
of  soluble  tablets,  containing  each  a  certain  dose  of  the  agent  or  agents  re¬ 
quired,  is  the  most  absolutely  satisfactory;  but,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  veterinary  surgeons  and  their  patients  are  usually  placed,  I 
think  we  may — for  the  present,  at  least — content  ourselves  with  well-prepared 
solutions,  taking  care  not  to  keep  them  too  long,  the  use  of  glycerine  as  a 
part  of  the  solvent,  or  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  carbolic  acid, 
assisting  materially  in  the  preservation  of  the  activity  of  the  agent. 

As  to  the  operation  itself,  it  is  so  simple  that  I  presume  every  one  here 
knows  how  it  is  done.  The  most  convenient  situation  usually  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cariniform  cartilage  of  the  sternum  ;  but  in  cases  where  repeated  doses 
are  required,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  avoid  needless  irritation,  or  even  in  some 
rare  cases  suppuration,  not  to  re-inject  in  quite  the  same  place. 

Injection  into  the  substance  of  muscles  or  other  organs  may  be  practised 
with  considerable  advantage  in  some  cases  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  agent 
introduced  is  rather  irritating  to  the  tissues,  as  are  digitalin,  quinine,  etc.  ; 
when  a  localised  action  is  desired,  as  in  cases  of  Paraplegia,  or,  recently 
practised  on  the  Continent,  direct  injection  into  the  larynx  and  substance  of 
the  lungs  in  disease  situated  in  thos.e  different  organs  respectively. 

Where,  however,  immediate  action  is  desired  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  el¬ 
even  the  veins  themselves,  affords  the  best  channel  of  access. 

I  have  purposely  not  dealt  with  intra-tracheal  injection,  for  I  look  upon 
that  question  as  being  quite  sufB^'  snbiect  '"^or  separate  consideration. 

We  are,  of  course,  all  of  us  only  luo  wen  aware  how  great  an  advantage  the 
human  practitioner  has  over  us,  in  the  mutual  understanding  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  usually  exist  between  doctor  and  patient ;  but  in  the  use  of  the 
hypodermatic  syringe,  we  have  clearly  the  advantage,  for  our  patients  do  not 
refuse  (or  we  do  not  accept  their  refusal)  to  endure  the  slight  pain  caused  by 
the  puncture  of  the  needle,  as  human  ones  not  unfrequently  do  ;  and  even 
more,  we  have  not  the  fear  of  establishing  the  dread  habit  of  self-indulgence 
in  narcotic  stimulation,  which  not  unfrequently  deters  the  physician  from  the 
use  of  anodynes — morphia,  in  particular — subcutaneously. 

In  any  comparative  estimate  of  drugs  used  hypodermatically,  the  first 
place  must,  by  universal  consent,  be  given  to  morphia.  What  more  than 
threescore  years  ago  De  Quincey  said  of  its  source,  opium,  may  still  be  said 
of  it : — 

“  Beyond  all  other  agents  made  known  to  man,  the  mightiest  for  its  com¬ 
mand,  and  for  the  extent  of  its  command  over  pain  ;  the  one  sole  catholic 
anodyne,  the  one  sole  anodyne  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  irresis¬ 
tible — 

‘  O  just  subtle  and  all-conquering.’  ” 

Every  tyro  in  medicine  knows  that  as  an  anodyne  opium  is  simply  invaluable, 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  wherever  the  stomachal  administration  of  opium 
is  serviceable  in  that  way,  then  morphia,  or  better  still  morphia  and  atropine, 
administered  subcutaneously  is  still  more  serviceable. 

In  human  practice  it  is  often  found  that  morphia  alone  causes  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  nausea,  or  even  vomition,  which  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  atropine  will  almost  always  obviate.  In  our  patients,  of  course 
we  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  troubled  with  vomition,  still  the  conjoint  use  of 
the  two  agents  greatly  lessens  any  nauseating  effects,  and  in  addition  is  more 
potent  and  lasting  in  its  action.  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  use  of  these 
drugs  together. 
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To  detail  the  various  cases,  or  class  of  cases,  in  which  morphia  and  atropine 
may  advantageously  be  employed,  would  simply  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of 
painful  diseases  or  conditions.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  connection  make  the 
broad  statement  that,  almost  wherever  I  find  a  patient  of  mine  suffering 
violent  pain  from  any  cause,  then,  prior  to  adopting  other  treatment,  I  at  once 
administer  a  dose  of  morphia  and  atropine ;  this  has  been  my  custom  for 
several  years  now,  and  I  am  almost  daily  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
of  its  great  value  in  many,  nay  more,  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  the  acute 
symptoms  are  very  materially  allayed  by  the  time  that  I  have  cleaned  the 
syringe,  and  returned  it  to  its  case.  That  this  is  a  great,  a  stupendous 
advantage  over  the  ordinary  administration  of  medicine  I  think  none  can 
deny. 

Dr.  Bartholow  says — and  my  observations  lead  me  to  confirm  his  state¬ 
ment — that  in  cases  where  the  pain,  etc., to  be  combated  is  chiefly  within  the 
pelvic  region,  the  effect  of  atropine  should  predominate  ;  this  practice  I 
have  found  of  great  value  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  and  eversion  of  the 
uterus  ;  in  one  case  in  particular,  of  parturition  in  the  mare,  the  action  was 
so  extraordinarily  successful  that  I  make  no  apology  for  stating  it  a  little  in 
detail. 

I  was  called  to  meet  a  neighbouring  practitioner  in  regard  to  a  mare  in 
labour  ;  on  my  arrival  at  the  farm  I  found  the  patient  to  be  a  valuable  five- 
year-old  cart  mare  ;  the  presentation  was  three  feet,  and  the  point  of  one  hock 
jammed  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  foal  lying  transversely.  What  the 
straining  was  like  I  need  not  tell  those  who  have  such  cases  to  deal  with, 
while  those  who  have  not  seen  difficult  parturition  in  the  mare  can  form  no 
idea  of  its  intensity.  Chloroform  inhalation  was  suggested  by  the  veterinary 
surgeon  in  attendance,  but  I  recommended  the  hypodermatic  use  of  morphia 
and  atropine,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  chloroform  could  also  be 
used  if  required. 

Accordingly,  I  at  once  administered  morphia  six  grains,  with  atropine,  two- 
fifths  of  a  grain,  and  although  the  delivery  occupied  over  four  hours,  our  poor 
patient  lay  practically  quiescent  the  whole  time.  Had  that  been  the  only 
case  in  which  I  had  used  the  hypodermatic  syringe,  I  should  have  been 
grateful  to  Dr.  Wood  for  ever. 

An  extremely  valuable,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  little  practised  use  of 
morphia  and  atropine,  is  as  a  preparation  to  the  inhalation  of  chloroform ; 
here,  again,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  are  very  great. 

The  animal  much  sooner  becomes  unconscious  ;  consequently,  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  stage  of  excitation  being  greatly  shortened,  the  struggling  is  far  less, 
and  the  risk  of  our  patient  injuring  itself  thereby  very  materially  decreased. 
The  depressant  action  of  the  chloroform  on  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
organs  is  most  successfully  combated,  and  the  chance  of  fatal  narcosis  thereby 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  quantity  of  chloroform  required  in  much  smaller. 
The  anaesthetic  state  is  much  prolonged,  and  in  the  case  of  a  single-handed 
practitioner,  the  advantage  of  not  being  obliged  to  be  continually  looking 
after  the  inhalation,  and  thereby  delaying  his  operation  is  so  great,  that  I  feel 
certain  those  whq^  try  it  will  not  fail  to  repeat  the  practice.  I  will  quote  one 
case  in  illustration.  I  had  to  fire  a  three-year-old  cart  filly :  prior  to  cutting 
off  the  hair  I  injected  four  grains  of  morphia  and  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of 
atropine.  After  the  hair  had  been  removed  the  animal  was  cast  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way,  and  the  chloroform  cap  at  once  put  on  ;  preliminary  struggling  was 
almost  nil,  and  though  I  fired  both  hocks  rather  severely  all  round  the  supply 
of  chloroform  was  only  renewed  twice,  and  the  quantity  consumed  did  not 
reach  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  the  state  of  anaesthesia  being  most  satisfactory 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  practice  we  are  speaking 
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of,  and  although  this  effect  is  not  so  observable  in  our  patients  as  in  those  of 
our  medical  confreres,  still  it  does  most  certainly  exist — namely,  that  after 
the  state  of  anaesthesia  has  passed  off  the  effect  of  the  injection  persists  for 
some  hours,  and  so  the  reactionary  shock  is  not  so  great,  and  the  animal  is 
saved  considerable  suffering. 

This  conjunction  of  agents  was  strongly  recommended  by  Professor 
Fearnley — (in  an  essay  read  before  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  about  fourteen  years  ago) — in  many  cases  of  extremely  painful  disease, 
as  Peritonitis,  Enteritis,  etc. 

The  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Veterinariafi  for  October,  1872. 

In  the  occasional  cases  one  meets  with  of  opium  poisoning,  the  use  of 
atropine  is  much  more  actively  beneficial  than  any  other  means.  Quite 
recently  I  was  called  to  a  case  where  the  animal  had  been  drenched  with  dose 
after  dose  of  opium,  and  was  in  a  state  of  complete  delirium  with  an  almost 
unrestrainable  tendency  to  rush  round  and  round.  The  injection  of  one-third 
of  a  grain  of  atropine  was  of  most  visible  benefit  within  a  few  minutes,  even 
the  bystanders  remarking  upon  it  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  its  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Ether  or  alcohol,  preferably  the  former,  is  an  agent  which  has  almost 
magical  effects  when  administered  in  from  one  to  three  drachm  doses 
subcutaneously. 

Extreme  depression  or  exhaustion  is  far  sooner  and  more  markedly  relieved 
by  this  means  than  by  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

After  difficult  parturition;  in  parturient  collapse ;  after  profuse  haemorrhage; 
in  fact,  wherever  prompt  and  decided  stimulus  is  required,  there  ether  comes 
most  potently  to  our  aid. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases  which  we  country  practitioners  have  largely  to 
deal  with  in  the  spring  months  in  cattle  after  calving,  when,  either  from  cold, 
injudicious  feeding,  retention  of  foetal  membranes,  or  other  causes,  we*  have  a 
state  of  extreme  prostration,  accompanied  by  profuse  Diarrhoea  and  total  loss 
of  appetite.  Many  times  in  these  cases  have  I  observed  that,  almost  before 
the  syringe  was  restored  to  the  pocket,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  patient 
has  undergone  a  change  no  less  remarkable  than  satisfactory,  and  the  animal 
shows  more  inclination  to  take  food  than  she  has  done  for  some  hours,  or 
even  days  previously.  Granted,  of  course,  that  this  effect  is  evanescent,  at 
least  to  a  considerable  extent,  still  the  production  of  such  a  result  for  however 
short  a  time  is  most  valuable. 

Those  who  were  present  here  in  September  last,,  when  Mr,  Faulkner  read  a 
most  interesting  paper  upon  “  Septicaemia,”  may  perhaps  remember  that 
during  the  discussion  that  followed,  I  spoke  of  having  frequently  had  recourse 
to  the  hypodermatic  use  of  quinine.  I  was  induced  to  commence  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  reading  an  article  in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  by  Mr.  Macgillivray, 
of  Banff,  a  few  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  I  have  very  frequently  adminis¬ 
tered  it  with  very  great  satisfaction.  The  class  of  cases  in  which  I  have  most 
frequently  used  it  has  been  Parturient  Septicaemia  in  the  cow  as  a  result  of 
retention  of  foetal  membranes,  and  I  have  hardly  ever  failed  to  observe 
marked  advantage  from  its  use.  Its  influence  on  pulse  temperature  and 
appetite  is  alike  unmistakeable  and  beneficial.  My  usual  dose  is  about  six 
grains,  repeated  in  from  eight  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances. 

After  difficult  parturition,  more  especially  if  there  be  any  laceration  of  the 
genital  passages,  I  very  frequently  administer  several  doses  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure,  without  waiting  for  the  advent  of  septicsemic  symptoms. 

Quinine  may  be  used  subcutaneously  with  marked  advantage  in  most 
cases  where  a  tonic  is  indicated,  and  in  extreme  prostration  in  Influenza  in 
the  horse  I  have  often  found  great  benefit  from  its  use. 
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The  greatest  objection  to  its  employment  in  this  way  in  equine  practice  is, 
that  it  is  rather  an  irritant — still  this  effect  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  making 
the  injection  right  into  the  substance  of  a  muscle,  and  at  most  the  irritation 
rarely  goes  further  than  the  production  of  a  diffused  hardened  swelling,  which 
usually  subsides  within  a  few  days — although  I  have  known  it  run  on  to  sup¬ 
puration  in  a  few  cases. 

Digitalin  is  an  agent  of  which  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  from  the 
few  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it  hypodermatically.  We  are  all  aware 
that  one  of  the  very  great  objections  to  the  use  of  preparations  of  digitalis  by 
the  stomach,  is  the  disturbing  effect  it  usually  has  upon  that  organ,  diminish¬ 
ing  the  digestive  power,  as  well  as  impairing  the  appetite,  in  a  class  of  cases 
where  support  to  the  system  is  of  paramount  importance.  This  digestive 
disturbance  can  be  most  certainly  avoided  by  hypodermatic  medication,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  have  a  more  pronounced  and  decided  action  upon  the 
heart,  thus  securing,  shall  I  say,  an  unmixed  good.  The  superiority  of 
subcutaneous  over  stomachal  administration  of  medicine  is  so  well  illustrated 
by  a  recent  case  of  mine,  in  which  digitalin  was  the  principal  agent  employed, 
that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  give  you  a  few  notes  on  the  case, 
simply  detailing  such  facts  as  bear  upon  our  present  subject. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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House  of  Commons^  May  30th. 

M.  PASTEUR’S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  CATTLE. 

Sir  R.  Paget  asked  whether  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council  has  been  directed  to  the  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  protecting  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  from  certain 
contagious  diseases  by  inoculation  with  attenuated  virus ;  whether,  in  view  of 
the  national  importance  of  this  question,  the  Department  are  prepared  to 
undertake  a  series  of  careful  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  referred  to  ;  and  whether,  with  the  object  of  at  once  dealing  with 
one  prevalent  form  of  contagious  disease,  they  will  be  good  enough  to  com- 
.mence  without  delay  the  requisite  experiments  in  relation  to  Swine  Fever. 

Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  said  the  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  called  to  M.  Pasteur’s  investigations  regarding  the  contagious 
diseases  of  animals,  and,  by  way  of  a  first  step  in  the  direction  suggested 
by  the  hon.  baronet,  instructions  have  been  given  to  Professor  Brown  to 
undertake  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  virus  of  Swine  F ever. 

ABORTION  AMONG  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Ainslie  asked  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
aware  that  Abortion  in  cattle  is  contagious,  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
annually  responsible  for  the  premature  death  of  thousands  of  calves  ;  and 
whether  he  will  consider  the  advisableness  of  scheduling  Abortion  in  cattle 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttleworth  said  Abortion  among  cattle  is  doubtless  a 
cause  of  heavy  losses,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  The  recurrence  of  such  cases  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  includ¬ 
ing  insufficient  precautions  in  cleansing  places  where  it  has  occurred.  But 
Abortion  is  not  a  contagious  disease,  and  does  not  call  for  the  intervention  of 
an  inspector  or  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  cannot  therefore  be  included 
among  the  diseases  to  which  the  Act  applies. 
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The  Antiquity  of  Protective  Inoculation.— It  appears  that  in¬ 
oculation  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  is  an  idea 
much  older  than  Pasteur,  or  even  Jenner  of  kine-pox  fame.  It  is  announced 
that  a  work  by  Dr.  Vinson  records  the  fact,  dug  up  from  the  relics  of  the 
past,  that  no  less  a  personage  than  Rodama  IL,  King  of  Madagascar,  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  scientific  pastime  of  inoculating  his  ministers  first  with  all 
kinds  of  virus  to  see  how  it  would  operate  on  them  !  Their  fate  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  is  suggested  that  they  went  the  way  of  Pasteur’s  rabbits  and 
other  victims  of  experiment.  Dr.  Vinson  is  quoted  as  saying  that  King 
Rodama  “  believed  that  a  cure  for  all  diseases,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
skin,  might  be  found  in  a  homeopathic  virus.  He  made  a  series  of  curious 
experiments.  He  accumulated  in  a  vial  a  little  of  all  the  poisons  of  humanity, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  mixture  would  be  a  panacea  for  all  contagious 
maladies.”  As  Solomon  is  authority  for  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  preceded  King  Rodama 
in  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  so  on  to  the  origin  of  things. 

Veterinary  Artists. — Mr.  Adrian  Jones,  of  the  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  has,  for  the  third  time,  been  fortunate  in  having  his  work  in 
modelling  admitted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  time  his 
production  is  a  statuette,  admirably  designed  and  worked  out,  entitled  the 
“  Camel  Scout,”  representing  one  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Soudan  mounted  on 
a  “  Ship  of  the  Desert.  ”  The  figures  are  wonderfully  spirited  and  correctly 
modelled,  and  have  excited  much  attention  and  favourable  comment.  Mr. 
Jones’  first  exhibit  was  a  fine  model  of  a  hunter  (a  copy  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  R.C.V.S.),  and  the  second  was  a  huntsman  and  hounds,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  prize  of  £70,  given  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company. 

Gratitude  ? — Some  months  ago,  an  American  veterinary  surgeon,  Mr. 
Frank  Billings,  brought  four  children,  bitten  in  America  by  a  dog  supposed 
to  be  mad,  to  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory  in  Paris.  While  in  that  city,  Mr. 
Billings  could  not  enough  extol  M.  Pasteur’s  “honesty  and  disinterestedness 
in  the  cause  of  science,”  and  goes  on  to  say  “  he  most  generously  explained 
to  me  all  his  prophylactic  methods.  I  have  helped  him,  and  worked  in  his 
laboratory — I  say  helped,  because  I  showed  him  certain  methods,  for  which 
in  exchange  he  gave  me  the  secret  of  his  different  virus.”  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  had  Mr.  Billings’  foot  touched  his  native  shore,  than  his  tone  alters, 
and  his  latest  utterance,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  20th,  in 
speaking  of  the  so-called  hydrophobic  vaccine  is  as  follows  : — “What  he 
(Pasteur)  injects  into  them  (his  human  patients)  ain’t  stronger  than  rain 
.  water,  and  it  ain’t  nearly  so  dangerous  as  ordinary  vaccine.”  We  trust,  for 
the  credit  of  our  American  colleague,  that  the  story  is  not  true. 

The  History  of  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease.— According  to  the 
Revue  Scientijique^  the  credit  of  discovering  that  zymotic  diseases  are  due 
to  germs  belongs  not  to  M.  Pasteur  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  but  to  a 
Dr.  Goiffon,  who  died  at  Lyons  more  than  a  centmy  and  a  half  ago.  Goif- 
fon’s  work  on  the“  Origin  of  the  Plague  ”  was  published  in  1721.  It  appears 
(so  writes  his  fellow-townsman.  Dr.  Molliere)  to  have  created  considerable 
stir  at  the  time,  both  in  his  native  town,  where  he  was  famous  for  his 
practical  skill,  and  abroad.  The  French  schools  of  medicine,  however, 
ignored  him.  He  writes  :  “  Minute  insects  or  worms  alone  can  explain  these 
diseases.  It  is  true  they  are  not  visible  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  they  are  non-existent.  It  is  only  that  our  microscopes  are  not  at 
present  powerful  enough  to  show  them.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  creatures  which  bear  the  same  proportion  to  mites  that  mites  bear  to 
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elephants.  No  other  hypothesis  can  explain  the  facts.  Neither  the  malign 
influence  of  the  stars,  nor  terrestrial  exhalations,  nor  miasmata,  nor  atoms, 
whether  biting  or  burning,  acid  or  bitter,  could  regain  their  vitality  once 
they  had  lost  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit  the  existence  of  minute 
living  creatures,  we  understand  how  infection  can  be  conveyed  in  a  latent 
condition  from  one  place  to  break  out  afresh  in  another.”  On  the  whole  it 
must  be  confessed  that  few  people  could  give  a  better  account  of  the  germ 
theory  nowadays. 

Mad  Animals. — According  to  the  F7'eeman!s  Journal^  recently  a  donkey 
got  mad  in  Meelick,  and  took  possession  of  a  cross  road,  where  he  remained 
for  a  day  and  night,  and  furiously  attacked  anything  that  passed.  All  traffic 
was  stopped  for  the  time,  and  he  could  be  heard  braying  that  night  two 
miles  distant.  Next  day  the  friendly  bullet  of  a  policeman  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings.  Great  excitement  is  felt  in  the  district,  in  consequence  of  a  heifer 
having  become  mad  a  few  days  previously  and  attacking  her  owner,  who 
fortunately  escaped. 

Tail  Soak. — Henry  Barnes,  a  blacksmith,  was  summoned  by  Inspector 
Peet,  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.,  for  having,  on  the  4th  May,  cruelly  ill-treated  a  cow 
by  cutting  open  its  tail. — Mr.  Bell  appeared  for  the  defendant,  and  Mr.  Lam¬ 
port  for  the  Society. — The  defendant  said  the  cow  belonged  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Canick,  and  thinking  it  was  suffering  from  “Tail  Soak,”  cut  open  its  tail,  and 
inserted  a  quantity  of  salt  into  the  wound,  which  he  then  tied  up.  The 
animal  was  under  veterinary  treatment  for  an  entirely  different  ailment,  and 
defendant  received  no  instructions  to  do  as  he  did. — Mr.  Bell  submitted  that 
Barnes,  who  had  acted  as  a  farrier  for  thirty  years,  was  asked  to  attend  the 
cow,  and  by  doing  as  he  did  relieved  it.  If  the  defendant  did  it  to  relieve 
the  cow  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  charge  of  cruelty. — The  Bench  did  not  con¬ 
sider  there  was  any  intentional  or  wanton  cruelty,  but  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  more  knowledge  of  a  veterinary  character  was  more  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated.  Defendant’s  knowledge  appeared  to  them  to  have  been  of  rather  an 
antiquated  character  in  this  instance. 

A  Prolific  Cow. — A  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Philip  Bogart,  of  Whit¬ 
church,  has  given  birth  to  five  calves  within  twenty-nine  months.  Two 
years  last  December  she  had  twins,  last  year  she  had  another  calf,  and  this 
season  she  has  given  birth  to  two  more.  All  are  living. 

Rabies  in  Devon. — Owing  to  a  serious  outbreak  of  Rabies  amongst  the 
valuable  pack  of  foxhounds  with  which  Mr.  Bragg  hunts  the  Moreton-Hamp- 
stead  country  in  Devon,  it  has  been  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
hounds.  The  disease  was  brought  into  the  kennels  by  a  draft  of  young 
hounds  recently  purchased.  This  is  the  second  pack  of  Mr.  Bragg’s  that  has 
been  destroyed  from  a  similar  cause. 

Tuberculosis  among  Cows  in  Paris. — The  Council  of  Health  in 
Paris  has  reported  in  favour  of  the  expulsion  of  all  dairy  cows  from  that 
city,  and  only  the  toleration  of  a  very  few,  the  owners  of  which  can  show 
exceptional  conditions  of  salubrity.  There  are  upwards  of  5,000  of  these 
animals  in  the  capital,  and  they  are  found  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  The  milk  of  a  great  number  of  them  is  alive  with  the 
bacillus  which  wastes  the  tissues  of  cows  and  human  beings  attacked  with 
Phthisis.  A  syndicate  of  dairymen  who  have  taken  stables  which  they 
use  for  byres,  on  long  leases,  cry  out  in  the  name  of  vested  rights  against 
the  hardship  of  their  business  being  broken  up  and  no  compensation 
granted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  M.  Pasteur  might  find  a  means  of 
subduing  Phthisis,  and  thus  rendering  it  safe  to  drink  the  milk  which  is 
drawn  from  cows  kept  in  confinement.  The  Council  of  Health  has,  however, 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  suggestion,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 


Correspondence. 
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C0tTej?p  mrtf  ettf  ^  ♦ 

INCORRECT  DESIGNATIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — ‘I  have  before  me  a  very  useful  and  instructive  little  book,  en¬ 
titled  “  Animal  Castration,”  in  which  I  find  the  author  adds  the  letters, 
H.F.R.C.V.S.  to  his  name.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  draw  his 
and  our  other  American  friends’  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction  exists  as  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  R.C.V.S.  Our  Council  are 
empowered  to  confer  the  honorary  distinction  of  Associate,  but  not  that  of 
Fellow,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  graduates  of  the  R.C.V.S.  who  have 
passed  the  F ellowship  examination  and  paid  the  requisite  fees. 

I  expect  the  gentleman  referred  to  has  not  had  his  attention  drawn  to  this 
before,  or  he  would  not  have  used  the  “letters.”  Therefore,  my  object  in 
troubling  you,  sir,  is  to  call  -  attention  to  it,  and  ask  our  distinguished 
colleagues  to  use  the  title  conferred  upon  them,  viz..  Honorary  Associate, 
and  not  the  fictitious  one  of  Honorary  Fellow.  “Truth.” 


A  CORRECTION. 

Sir, — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  mention  in  your 
next  issue,  that  at  page  438  of  your  June  number,  Mr.  Price’s  resolutions 
should  read  :  37  votes  against  15,  and  33  votes  against  17,  in  lieu  of  as 
stated.  A.  W.  Hill, 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Secretary. 


THE  CONDUCT  OF  DISCUSSIONS. 

Sir, — The  absence  of  Mr.  Greaves  from  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  has  prevented  the  reply  which  I 
had  intended  making  that  gentleman,  to  his  letter  of  May.  I  notice  that  in 
the  current  number  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  Alexander  Lawson  has  made 
answer  to  this  personal  attack,  and  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  a 
very  brief  reply.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  during  the 
discussion  in  our  society  on  the  Fellowship  Clause,  neither  the  mover, 
seconder,  nor  other  speaker  in  favour  of  the  resolution  Mr.  Greaves  refers  to 
made  any  personal  allusions  whatever  ;  they  simply  directed  their  remarks 
to  the  principle  which.makes  the  Fellowship  examination  into  a  portal  for 
a  seat  in  Council  and  a  place  on  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Mr.  Greaves 
feels  “  amazed  at  the  furious  state  some  of  these  men  get  into  about  this 
ninth  clause,”  and  charges  us  with  seeking  to  “  stir  up  strife  and  squabbling, 
renewing  the  bear-garden  scenes,”  etc. 

I  submit  that  if  any  one  is  entitled  to  the  term  “furious  ”  it  is  Mr.  Greaves 
himself,  and  that  the  unprofessional,  ungentlemanly  language  in  which  he 
has  indulged  is  more  calculated  to  promote  strife,  and  bring  disgrace  on  our 
body,  than  any  possible  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  I  can  discover  no  reason 
why  Mr.  Greaves  should  have  adopted  this  course,  other  than  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  cause  he  seeks  to  defend. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  discussions  on  the  Fellowship  Clause, 
and  of  all  other  professional  matters,  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish 
between  principle  and  personality,  and  that  argument  will  be  substituted  for 
an  assemblage  of  words,  denouncing  and  defaming  on  the  one  hand,  whilst 
a  song  of  self-adulation  is  set  up  on  the  other. 

102,  Quay-street,  Manchester.  JNO.  B.  WOLSTENHOLME,  M.R.C.V.S. 
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WHAT  WILL  FELLOWS  DO  NEXT?  OR  WHAT  ARE  WE  POOR 

MEMBERS  TO  DO? 

Sir, — ^Recently  I  received  a  letter,  amongst  other  qualified  veterinaiy 
surgeons,  requesting  me  to  send  my  tender  per  annum  for  veterinary 
attendance  (I  finding  medicine)  to  six  horses,  the  property  of  a  Vestry  in  the 
N.W.  district  of  London  ;  I  accordingly  forwarded  my  estimate,  which  was 
twenty-five  shillings  per  horse,  examinations  and  operations  extra. 

In  due  course  I  was  informed  that  Mr. - F.R.C.V.S.L.,  had  received  the 

appointment,  his  estimate  being  fifteen  shillings  per  horse.  It  was  well 
known  to  me  that  an  unqualified  practitioner  had  been  doing  the  work  for 
some  years  previously,  and  had  been  paid  twenty  shillings  per  horse.  Surely 
if  “  Fellows”  will  take  contracts  at  five  shillings  a  horse  less  than  unqualified 
practitioners,  it  will  not  heighten  the  profession  in  the  e^^es  of  the  public. 

I  have  been  told  that  we  poor  Members,  who  hopelessly  aspire  to  the 
Fellowship  degree,  are  to  look  to  the  “Fellows ”  for  example  and  guidance  ; 
but  if  the  above  is  a  specimen  of  their  system  of  procedure  in  business  matters, 
I  for  one  prefer  to  remain  a  modest  M.R.C.V.S.L.  E.  M.  Davy. 

95,  Abbey-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W.,  iZih  June^  1886. 


Meetings  of  Veterinary  Societies. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Counties’  Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  take 
place  at  Hungerford  on  July  13th,  at  one  p.m. 


Several  contributions  and  reports  are  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  month. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Keceived. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  W.  Broughton,  Leeds  ;  R.  W.  Burke, 
A.V.D.,  Cawnpore  ;  F.  Duck,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot;  E.  E.  Bennett,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot ; 
W.  Ward,  Manchester;  J.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  Glasgow;  T.  Marriott,  A.V.D.,  Jullun- 
dur  ;  A.  Green,  Dudley  ;  A.  Broad,  London ;  T.  Chambers,  Dudley ;  J.  B.  Wolsten- 
holme,  Manchester  ;  G.  Gartside  Mayor,  Kirkham  ;  C.  Gresty,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
F,  Smith,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot;  F.  Raymond,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich;  J.  S.  Hurndall, 
Liverpool ;  A.  W.  Russell,  A.V.D.,  Dublin  ;  H.  Kidd,  Hungerford  ;  J.  C.  Berne, 
A.V.D.,  Aldershot ;  “  Truth  ”  ;  J.  W.  Ingram,  Manchester  ;  E.  M.  Davy,  London  ; 
A.  W.  Hill,  London. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Dr.  P.  G.  Unna,  Ichthyol  und  Resorcin ;  Dr.  T.  M. 
Dolan,  Hydrophobia;  Pasteur  and  his  Methods;  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1885  ;  J.  Shorit,  M.D.,  VS.,  A  Manual 
of  Indian  Cattle  and  Sheep  ;  T.  J.  Symonda  and  J.  Mills,  M.R.C.V.S's.,  An  Epitome 
of  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  :  Weights  and  Measures,  Posological 
Table,  and  Index  to  Veterinary  Medicines  ;  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Horses  and  Stables. 


Journals,  etc.:  American  Veterinary  Review;  Oesterreichische  Vierteljahres- 
schrift  fiir  Wissenschaftliche  Veterindrktinde  ;  Quarter Ly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science 
in  India;  Revue  VHerinaire ;  Laticet ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Annales  de 
Mcdecine  Veterinaire;  British  Medical  Journal ;  Woclmischrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde 
und  Viehzucht ;  Der  Hufschmied ;  Der  Thierarzt ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  Livestock 
Journal;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ;  American  Live  Stock  Jozirnal ; 
Edinburgh  Medical  Journal ;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria  ;  Echo  Veterinaire ;  Jo7irnal 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  ;  Revista  Popular  de  la  Exposicion 
Rural;  Journal  of  Society  of  Arts  ;  Outing. 


Newspapers:  East  Grinstead  Observer;  West  Cumberland  Times ;  Hampshire 
Evening  Mail ;  Bombay  Gazette;  St.  James’ s  Gazette, 
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THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  NAVICULAR  DISEASE. 

BY  FRED  SMITH,  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

In  offering  to  the  profession  my  views  on  Navicular  Disease,  I 
have  been  prompted  by  the  desire  to,  if  possible,  increase  our 
knowledge  of  this  serious  cause  of  lameness,  by  placing  on  record 
observations  which  have  been  carefully  made  on  a  large  number 
of  cases  that  have  come  under  my  care  during  the  last  few  years. 
I  do  not  purpose  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or  the 
history  of  the  disease  ;  the  first  is  too  well  known  to  the  profession, 
the  second  has  been  ably  dealt  with  years  ,ago  by  that  pioneer  of 
veterinary  pathology,  careful  and  exact  observer,  William  Per- 
civall. 

I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  region  affected,  and  little  to  add  to  what  can  be  obtained  from 
those  excellent  works  on  equine  anatomy  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
profession.  I  will  here  only  briefly  recapitulate  such  anatomical 
features  as  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  disease. 

The  sesamoid  and  navicular  bones  of  the  horse  are  exception¬ 
ally  treated  with  regard  to  delicate  organisation.  They  have  a 
synovial  membrane  on  two  sides  of  them,  each  synovial  membrane 
lubricating  a  different  cartilaginous  covering.  They  all  enter  into 
the  formation  of  important  joints,  are  held  in  position  by  powerful 
ligaments,  have  playing  over  them  an  important  tendon,  and  are 
exceedingly  vascular — more  so,  perhaps,  than  any  bone  in  the 
body,  with  the  exception  of  the  turbinated.  The  navicular  bone  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule;  the  superior  face  is  coated  with  articular 
cartilage,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  foot-joint,  and  is  included 
in  the  synovial  membrane  of  that  joint ;  the  posterior  or  inferior 
face  is  coated  with  fibro-cartilage,  forms  a  bursa  with  an  important 
tendon  which  passes  under  it,  and  thus  has  a  second  synovial  mem- 
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brane ;  it  is  held  in  position  above,  below,  and  on  each  side,  by 
powerful  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  attached  to  the  bones,  and 
one,  the  largest,  attached  to  the  tendon  which  passes  under  the  bone; 
the  blood-vessels  enter  it  mainly  from  below,  close  to  its  articulation 
with  the  pedal  bone  ;  the  vessels  pass  through  the  layers  of  fibres 
composing  the  inferior  navicular  ligament ;  they  are  numerous,  and 
pass  through  the  large  foramina  placed  in  the  bone  at  this  part.  The 
amount  of  blood  the  navicular  bone  will  contain  is  extraordinary^ 
and  this  excessive  vascularity  is  an  important  poinf  to  remember. 

I  have  studied  the  arrangement  of  theblood-vesselsin  the  navicular,, 
by  artificial  injection.  On  making  a  section  of  the  bone,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  foramina  on  its  lower  surface  run  some  distance 
into  the  bone  as  such,  and  terminate  abruptly.  All  this  time  they 
are  giving  off  vessels  in  all  directions,  the  bulk  of  which  enters  the 
cancellated  tissue  in  the  centre  of  the  bone ;  here  they  form  a  rich 
vascular  plexus  in  the  large  spaces  existing  in  this  structure,  being 
surrounded  by  the  fat  cells  composing  the  marrow;  from  here  they 
run  both  in  an  upward  and  outward  direction  through  the  cancel¬ 
lated  into  the  compact  tissue  of  the  bone,  through  large  channels 
formed  for  their  reception.  These  channels  will  be  described  further 
on,  but  we  may  note  that  as  the  vessels  get  to  the  surface  (I 
am  now  speaking  principally  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  surface) 
they  become  smaller,  more  numerous,  communicate  upwards  and 
downwards,  run  direct  to  the  edge  of  the  bone,  terminating  in  a 
rich  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  even  in 
many  cases  appearing  to  run  for  some  little  distance  into  the  car¬ 
tilage  itself,  terminating  in  a  swollen  and  blind  extremity.  Fig.  i 
shows  these  points  ;  the  vessels  are  injected  with  Prussian  blue, 
and  they  do  not  fill  the  channels  in  the  bone. 


"V/ 

Fig.  I. 


The  Microscopical  Appearance,  under  Low  Power,  of  the  Healthy 

Navicular  Bone. 

a  is  the  fibro-cartilage;  5,  compact  tissue;  c,  commencement  of  cancellated  tissue. 
The  channels  in  the  bone  are  very  much  larger  than  the  vessels  they  contain ;  the 
latter  may  be  seen  in  a  plexus  surrounded  by  fat  cells  at  c. 
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So  much  for  the  blood-vessels  in  the  navicular  bone,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  which,  I  hope  to  show,  proves  an  important  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  disease.  The  bone  itself  is  composed  of  cancellated 
and  compact  tissue  ;  the  cancellated  forms  the  largest  part,  and  is 
situated  in  the  centre  and  upper  part  of  the  bone ;  the  cancelli  are 
very  large  centrally,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  circum¬ 
ference,  and  terminating  in  the  compact  tissue.  The  compact 
tissue  of  the  healthy  navicular  bone  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  surface,  and  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  ;  it  is  white  and  dense,'  forming  a  great  contrast  with 
the  pink  and  rarefied  cancellated  portion  ;  at  the  extremities  of  the 
bone  it  is  all  compact  tissue,  and  on  section  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
reaches  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  border,  being  thickest  in  the 
centre.  In  the  compact  tissue  can  be  distinguished,  even  with  the 
naked  eye,  minute  blood-vessels.  In  some  bones  the  compact 
tissue  will  be  found  reduced  in  thickness,  and,  instead  of  there 
being  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  compact  and  can¬ 
cellated  portion,  the  two  appear  formed  into  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  compact  portion.  I  am  convinced,  from  careful  observation, 
that  this  highly  rarefied  condition  of  the  navicular  bone  pre¬ 
disposes  it  to  disease ;  when  on  section  we  find  difficulty  in 
determining  where  the  compact  commences  and  the  cancellated 
ends,  such  a  bone  is  naturally  weaker  th^n  one  possessing 
a  strong  cortical  covering,  and  is  hence  predisposed  to  disease.  I 
consider  this  a  very  important  point. 

If  we  examine  a  section  of  the  healthy  navicular  bone  under 
the  microscope,  we  are  struck  by  the  vast  channels  and  canals 
which  it  contains,  both  in  its  cancellated  and  cortical  portion  ; 
these  channels  commence  from  the  large  spaces  containing  the 
red  marrow  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  they  run  to  the 
periphery ;  in  their  course  they  divide  and  subdivide,  giving 
off  branches  above  and  below,  communicating  with  others,  and 
ultimately  break  up  into  channels,  the  majority  of  which  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  main  one.  Fig.  i  shows  these 
channels  running  outwards  towards  the  fibro-cartilaginous  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bone ;  it  will  be  observed  that  in  some  places,  they 
completely  isolate  large  islands  of  bone  from  the  adjacent  compact 
tissue ;  they  contain  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fibrous-looking  tissue,  probably  a  portion  of  the  invest¬ 
ing  membrane  of  the  structure  passing  through  it ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  channels  are  always  larger  than  the  contents  they 
have  to  accommodate.  This,  I  presume,  is  an  arrangement  to 
facilitate  the  circulation,  and,  I  may  also  add,  is  a  probable 
cause  of  inducing  congestion.  The  microscopical  arrangement 
of  the  bone  elements  is  much  as  in  other  bones.  We  have  a 
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complete  Haversian  system^  and  the  bone  corpuscles,  or  lacunae, 
are  well  marked.  We  do  not  in  bone  find  the  regular  arrangement 
pictured  in  the  text-books  ;  it  is  seldom  that  we  get  a  complete 
series  of  these  Haversian  systems  seen  in  section,  as  is 
generally  there  shown  ;  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  run,  a 
section  will  often  give  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  view 
of  the  Haversian  systems,  and  these  may  be  situated  close 
together  ;  they  are  rarely  rounded  in  transverse  view,  but  oval  or 
irregularly  compressed,  such  as  is  seen  at  the  top  of  Fig.  i.  They 
more  often  run  into  each  other,  and  give  longitudinal  or  transverse 
views,  as  is  seen  at  the  bottom  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  Now,  it 
is  remarkable  that,  as  we  get  towards  the  surface  of  the  bone  (I 
am  speaking  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  surface,  the  only  one  which 
interests  us),  at  that  part  where  the  canals  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  channels,  the  Haversian  system  of  central  rounded  canal  and 
lacunas  are  almost  lost,  and  instead  we  find  long  strips  of  bone 
tissue,  consisting  of  large  bone  corpuscles  or  lacunae,  with  the 
beautifully  marked  canaliculi.  This  appearance  is  shown  to  the 
left  of  Fig.  I.  To  go  back  to  the  central  portion  of  the  bone,  we 
have  only  to  note  that  it  consists  of  large  irregular  spaces  filled 
with  vessels  and  fat,  and  separating  the  spaces  are  septa  of  bone 
tissue,  which  may  exhibit  either  the  central  rounded  canal  and 
laminated  appearance,  or  more  commonly  formed  of  strips  of  bone 
■containing  only  the  bone  corpuscles.  Fig.  i  shows  this  arrangement. 
The  articular,  or  superior,  surface  of  the  bone  is  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  the  portion  of  material  lying  immediately  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the 
incrusting  cartilage,  is  called  the  calcified  layer.  The  fibro-cartila¬ 
ginous  covering,  or  inferior  surface,  of  the  navicular  bone  pos- 
:sesses  also  a  calcified  layer ;  which  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  is  composed  of  large  angular  or  oval  cells  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  by  transmitted  light  appear  black  or  very  dark  ; 
these  lime  cells  are  very  granular,  and  lie  in  a  matrix  either 
formed  of  granular  matter,  or  what  appears  to  be  condensed 
bony  tissue,  streaked  irregularly,  without  lacunae  or  canaliculi. 
The  large  dark  cells  composing  the  layer  run  in  rows  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  section ;  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and, 
owing  to  their  difference  in  thickness,  only  a  few  can  be  brought 
into  focus  at  one  time.  Immediately  covering  the  external  portion 
of  the  calcified  layer  is  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  navicular  bursa. 
The  line  between  the  two  is  fairly  abrupt ;  between  the  calcified 
layer  and  the  bone,  however,  the  line  is  by  no  means  so  abrupt ; 
much  granular  matter,  probably  smaller  lime  cells,  here  exists,  and 
causes  the  part  to  become  very  opaque,  and  here  also  may  be  seen 
a  few  canaliculi  running  into  it  from  the  bone  itself.  Fig.  2  is 
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intended  to  show  this.  On  the  left  is  the  bone  substance  of  the 
external  layer  of  compact  tissue,  with  the  lacunse  and  canaliculi 


Fig.  2. 


Section  of  Healthy  Navicular  Fibro-Cartilage. 

a  is  a  portion  of  the  navicular  bone  showing  lacunae  and  canaliculi ;  the  calcified 
or  deep-seated  layer  of  cartilage,  the  black  bodies  are  lime  salts  ;  c,  the  middle  layer 
of  the  cartilage,  consisting  of  two  portions ;  one  nearest  to  the  calcified  layer  contain¬ 
ing  only  a  few  cells,  the  other  (the  largest  portion)  next  to  the  external  layer,  in  which 
the  cells  are  more  numerous ;  d,  the  external  layer  of  cartilage ;  the  cells  veiy 
numerous. 

well  marked,  and  appearing  like  many-legged  insects  ;  next  comes 
the  granular,  large,  dark,  round-celled  calcified  layer,  and  then  the 
fibro-cartilage  itself.  The  arrangement  of  the  calcified  layer  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bone,  where  it  is  coated  with  articular 
cartilage,  differs  from  this,  but  as  it  is  of  no  importance  in  con¬ 
sidering  Navicular  Disease,  we  will  pass  over  it  without  further 
comment. 

The  fibro-cartilage  covering  the  inferior  face  of  the  bone  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  deserves  careful  study.  If  we 
remove  the  perforans  tendon  from  its  insertion  into  the  pedal  bone, 
and  raise  it  up,  we  expose  the  navicular  bursa  ;  this  is  a  large  cavity 
possessing  (especially  superiorly)  an  extensive  synovial  apparatus, 
and  we  find  that  the  various  ligaments  holding  it  in  position  spread, 
as  it  were,  over  the  face  of  the  navicular  bone ;  those  from  above 
running  generally  downwards,  especially  in  the  centre  over  the 
ridge  ;  those  from  the  side  and  below  running  transversely  and 
upwards.  The  result  of  this  is  to  give  to  the  bone  a  very 
characteristic  appearance.  In  colour  the  fibres  are  yellow  ;  those 
in  the  centre  are  fairly  thick,  and  run  as  a  narrow  band  down  the 
central  ridge,  to  become  inserted  into  the  pedal  bone  almost  as  a 
distinct  ligament.  Those  fibres  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  cover¬ 
ing  the  largest  surface  of  the  bone,  cross  and  recross  each  other  in 
such  a  way  as  to  appear  interlaced.  I  think  this  condition  of  the 
fibres  of  the  fibro-cartilage  is  very  important,  for  it  shows  us 
that  the  weight  is  borne  not  only  on  the  ligaments  of  the  bone 
and  its  articulating  surface,  but  that  these  ligaments  are  extended 
under  the  bone  to  act  as  a  sling  or  support  to  it.  The  inferior 
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navicular  ligament  is  very  short,  and  covered  with  synovial 
membrane  ;  through  its  fibres  run  the  principal  blood-vessels  to 
the  navicular  bone.  The  superior  navicular  ligament  is  exceedingly 
powerful,  very  thick  at  its  insertion  into  the  bone,  and  joins  with 
the  perforans  above  ;  it  is  also  covered  with  synovial  membrane, 
which  forms  two  large  pouches  on  either  side  of  the  tendon.  If  we 
examine  a  section  of  the  navicular  fibro-cartilage  microscopically,  we 
find  it  to  consist  of  three  well-marked  divisions.  The  deep  portion 
is  attached  to  the  calcified  layer  ;  it  consists  of  bands  or  streaks  of 
fibres  running  either  outwards  from,  or  parallel  to,  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  thus  forming  spaces ;  these  latter  are  only  apparent ; 
they  really  do  not  exist,  for  their  place  is  occupied  by  fibres  which 
have  been  divided  transversely.  The  cartilage  cells  are  fairly 
numerous  and  large — in  two’s  or  "three’s,  possessing  a  nucleus,  and 
sometimes  arranged  in  a  string.  This  appearance  of  the  deep 
layer  varies  very  much  in  sections  from  even  the  same  specimen, 
sometimes  the  parallel,  sometimes  the  transverse  bands  predomi¬ 
nate  ;  at  times  the  cartilage  cells  are  well  defined,  and  at  others 
absent.  In  the  next  or  middle  layer  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
appears  more  regular  ;  they  exist  in  long  bundles,  taking  a  fairly 
regular  course,  but  crossing,  some  in  one  direction,  others  in 
another.  The  cartilage  cells  of  this  layer  exist  generally  in  large 
groups  of  ten  or  twenty ;  they  have  a  well-marked  nucleus.  In 
the  external  layer  of  cartilage  the  matrix  is  comparatively  clear ; 
the  cells  are  usually  single,  but  exceedingly  numerous,  and  much 
smaller  than  in  the  other  two  layers.  Fig.  2  is  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  three  layers  composing 
the  fibro-cartilaginous  covering  of  the  navicular  bone. 

In  concluding  the  anatomical  and  histological  appearance  of  the 
parts  composing  the  navicular  bursa,  we  must  briefly  notice  the 
perforans  tendon.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tendon  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  external  face  of  the  bone  ;  it  has,  therefore,  a 
central  depression  and  elevated  sides  ;  the  fibres  of  the  tendon  run 
from  above  downwards,  and,  expanding  outwards,  give  it  a  fan¬ 
like  appearance ;  the  bursal  surface  is  covered  with  a  shining 
peritendonum,  which  contains  innumerable  vessels.  The  thickness 
of  the  tendon  covering  the  navicular  bursa  at  its  central  part  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

I  think  that  this  description,  brief  as  it  is,  of  the  anatomical  and 
histological  arrangement  of  the  parts  forming  the  navicular  bursa, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  more  clearly  the  changes  which  occur 
during  the  invasion  and  progress  of  disease. 

The  function  of  the  navicular  bone  is,  as  we  know,  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  the  body  ;  but  the  support  it  affords  is  an  elastic  one,  and 
has  for  its  object  that  of  breaking  the  shock  ;  the  bone  also  affords 
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leverage  to  the  perforans  tendon.  When  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
on  the  limb,  the  navicular  bone  is  pressed  downwards  and  slightly 
backwards  ;  when  the  weight  is  removed,  it  rises  and  comes  slightly 
forward.  The  position  of  the  bone  in  the  foot  is  at  about  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  ground.  I  think  we  are  clearly  shown  that  the 
concussion  of  progression,  which  we  regard  as  a  fruitful  factor  in 
the  production  of  Navicular  Disease,  is  well  provided  against ;  the 
navicular  bone  is  placed  well  above  the  level  of  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  os  pedis,  it  only  presents  a  narrow  border  towards  the 
ground,  and  its  posterior  face,  on  which  the  disease  always 
manifest  itself,  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  in  a  well-formed 
foot,  come  in  contact  with  a  hard  body ;  the  more  obvious  means 
of  preventing  concussion,  such  as  the  frog,  the  wall  of  the  hoof, 
and  the  lateral  cartilages,  afford  it  its  prime  protection.  I  think, 
however,  that  we  have  hitherto  overlooked  what  I  believe  must 
prove  a  cause  of  compression  to  the  bone.  I  allude  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  its  upper  surface,  and  the  pressure  of  the  perforans 
tendon  on  its  lower.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fibro¬ 
cartilaginous  surface  of  the  navicular  bone  is  compressed  whilst 
there  is  weight  on  the  limb,  and  the  compression  becomes  greater 
during  movement.  We  will  have  to  allude  to  this  immediately, 
and  only  introduce  the  point  here  to  elucidate  the  physiology  of 
the  part. 

What  are  causes  operating  to  produce  disease  of  the  navicular 
bursa  ?  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  following  are  in  operation  : — 
I,  Compression;  2,  A  Weak  Bone;  3,  Defective  or  Irregular 
Blood  Supply  to  the  Bone ;  4,  Senile  Decay ;  5>  Hereditary 
Predisposition  ;  6,  Concussion.  I  have  enumerated  these  in  the 
order  in  which  I  attach  their  importance.  We  will  deal  with  each 
cause  separately. 

Compression. — We  have  just  explained  in  what  manner  the 
navicular  bone  becomes  compressed,  viz,,  through  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pressure  of  the  perforans  tendon 
on  the  other.  The  weight  on  this  bone  is  not,  of  course,  the  total 
weight  borne  by  the  limb,  but  only  a  fraction  of  it ;  it  receives  this 
weight  through  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  articulatory  surface 
of  the  os  corona,  and  it  counteracts  this  force,  or  supports  it,  through 
the  medium  of  the  broad  expansion  of  the  perforans  tendon  which 
passes  under  the  bone,  and  is  in  close  apposition  with  it  every¬ 
where.  The  greater  the  weight  inflicted,  the  greater  is  the  com^- 
pression  of  the  bone,  for  the  reason  that  the  perforans  has  always 
to  exert  a  force  equal  to  counteracting  the  weight  imposed.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  requires  much  imagination  to  see  that  this  com¬ 
pression  must,  under  certain  conditions,  lead  to  disordered  nutrition 
in  the  part ;  these  conditions  are  a  weak  bone,  irregular  blood 
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supply,  and  hereditary  predisposition.  It  may  be  observed  that  I 
have  not  spoken  of  the  tendon  working  over  the  bone,  and  the 
friction  this  may  cause  ;  my  own  belief  is  that  the  movement  at  the 
navicular  bursa  is  limited  entirely  to  that  which  the  bone  itself 
performs.  The  tendon  is  securely  fastened  down  all  round,  and  is 
closely  in  apposition  with  it,  so  much  so  that  there  is  never  a  space 
between  the  bone  and  the  tendon.  I  do  not  deny  that  friction 
between  the  tendon  and  bone  occurs,  but  the  friction  is  caused 
by  the  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  bone,  and 
not  a  to-and-fro'  movement  of  the  tendon.  I  may  broadly  state, 
therefore,  that  this  compression  I  regard  as  the  cause  of  Navicular 
Disease,  assisted  by  others  which  we  have  just  now  mentioned. 
The  question  may  here  be  asked.  If  this  compression  is  such  a 
fruitful  factor  in  the  production  of  Navicular  Disease,  why  do  we 
not  meet  with  the  affection  in  the  hind  feet  ?  My  answer  is  that 
the  hind  navicular  bones  are  subjected  to  great  compression,  but 
the  formation  of  the  hind  limb  not  only  reduces  this  to  a  minimum, 
but  actually  admits  of  the  compression  being  removed  at  the  will 
of  the  animal.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  resting  on  the  toe  and  the 
bending  of  the  hock,  which  every  horse  does  at  rest,  which  eases 
the  hind  naviculars,  and  that  if  only  a  similar  arrangement  existed 
in  the  fore-leg,  whereby  he  might  rest  each  leg  alternately  on  the 
toe,  navicular  disease  would  be  very  rare  instead  of  a  common 
complaint.  What  is  the  first  thing  the  navicular  patient  learns  to 
do  ?  He  learns  to  place  his  foot  and  leg  in  that  position  which 
causes  him  least  pain — in  other  words,  which  causes  him  least  com¬ 
pression,  and  this  position  is  in  front  of  the  body,  with  the  knee 
slightly  bent,  either  resting  on  the  toe,  or  with  so  little  weight  on 
the  heels  as  not  to  cause  him  inconvenience. 

A  weak  bone. — In  our  anatomical  description  we  spoke  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  healthy  navicular  bone  was  composed.  Now, 
I  have  met  with  many  bones  where  the  compact  layer  was  either 
reduced  in  thickness,  or  so  little  of  it  left  that  the  whole  bone 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  cancellated  tissue  enclosed  in  a  thin 
shell.  A  bone  of  this  description  is  very  prone  to  disease  ;  still  I 
must  add  that  I  have  seen  such  bones  wholly  unaffected,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  met  with  acute  Navicular  Disease  in  a  bone 
with  a  compact  layer  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  sure  of  the  point  that,  where  other  conditions  exist,  a  weak 
bone  is  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  disease. 

Defective  or  irregular  blood  supply  to  boneP" — We  have  described 

*  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  Professor  Walley  has  laid  stress  upon  the 
blood  supply  of  the  navicular  bone  being  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  Our  observations,  from  their  entire  independence,  should  be  the 
more  valuable. — F.  S. 
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that  by  far  the  majority  of  vessels  enter  the  navicular  bone  at  its 
lower  border,  passing  for  this  object  through  or  close  to  the  inferior 
navicular  ligament.  I  believe  that  during  work  there  is  less  blood 
in  the  navicular  bone  owing  to  the  increased  circulation,  and  also, 
perhaps,  from  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  which  the  vessels  are 
exposed,  in  their  passage  through  the  inferior  navicular  ligament, 
and  that  during  rest,  as  the  circulation  settles  down,  the  amount  of 
blood  in  it  is  much  greater.  We  have  shown  that  the  channels 
through  which  the  blood-vessels  pass  are  much  larger  than  the 
vessels  themselves,  and  this  condition  is  undoubtedly  to  admit  of 
their  dilatation  under  the  process  of  what  may  be  termed  physio¬ 
logical  congestion. 

Horses  called  upon  suddenly  to  make  a  violent  or  powerful  effort, 
such  as  a  Cavalry  horse  has  to  be  capable  of,  undoubtedly  have 
during  their  intervals  of  rest  well-marked  physiological  conges¬ 
tion.  This  passes  away  as  soon  as  they  get  on  the  move  again, 
to  be  repeated  every  time  a  halt  occurs.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  in  a  bone  structurally  weak  this  sort  of  thing  could  be  happen¬ 
ing  year  after  year,  or  week  after  week,  without  affecting  its 
integrity.  The  horses  of  a  battery  of  Horse  Artillery  are 
liable  to  exactly  the  same  anaemia  and  congestion  of  the  navi¬ 
cular  bones  from  the  pace  they  go,  the  sudden  halts,  the  rest 
during  the  time  the  battery  is  in  action,  and  the  rapid  move¬ 
ments  following  on  either  a  retire  or  advance.  A  battery  of  Field 
Artillery  executes  slow  and  deliberate  movements ;  they  never  go 
out  of  a  quiet  trot.  Considerable  congestion  is,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  occur  when  such  a  regular  pace  is  kept.  Now,  this  quite 
fits  in  with  my  experience.  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  horses 
suffer  frequently  from  Navicular  Disease,  Field  Artillery  but  seldom. 
There  may  be  other  reasons — such  as  breed — to  account  for  it,  but 
I  think  the  cause  I  have  adduced  is  a  much  more  likely  explana¬ 
tion.  I  have  taken  my  examples  of  navicular  physiological  con¬ 
gestions  from  military  service ;  I  might  have  taken  them  just  as 
readily  from  civil  life,  and  would  have  selected  as  types  hunters, 
hacks,  and  carriage-horses.  If  the  navicular  bone  is  structurally 
weak,  if  it  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  long-continued  compres¬ 
sion,  such  physiological  congestion  is  not  unlikely  to  pass  into  patho¬ 
logical  hypercemia. 

Hereditary  predisposition. — I  have  little  to  sa}^  on  this  point.  It 
is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  breeding  from  an  animal  affected  with 
the  disease  renders  the  progeny  liable.  The  cause  is  here  a 
palpable  one,  and  needs  no  further  remark.  What  we  are  inquiring 
into  are  the  occult  causes. 

Senile  decay. — The  Navicular  Disease  of  old  horses  is  explained 
by  the  causes  before  enumerated.  I  regard  it  as  produced  by 
compression  and  congestion. 
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Concussion. — I  wish  I  had  more  to  say  for  this  cause,  as  I 
believe  it  is  the  most  popular  one  with  the  profession.  I  cannot, 
however,  bring  my  -mind  to  believe  that,  situated  as  the  navi¬ 
cular  bone  is,  it  often  suffers  from  direct  concussion.  I  exclude 
from  this  statement  navicular  bones  situated  within  feet  with 
contracted  heels,  and  a  weak,  fleshy,  or  mutilated  frog.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  believe  that  direct  concussion  over  uneven 
ground  cannot  occur,  or  even  that^actual  bruising  of  the  navicular 
bursa  could  not  take  place.  Before  I  went  to  India  I  regarded 
concussion  as  the'  most  important  factor  ;  but  my  practice  for  some 
years  amongst  horses  with  the  best  feet  in  the  world  (I  allude  to 
Australians)  caused  me  to  considerably  modify  m3''  views. 
Navicular  Disease  is  very  common  amongst  them,  bad  feet  very 
rare. 

Of  the  causes  I  have  enumerated,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  regard  them  as  all  playing  a  distinct  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  lesion  ;  I  regard  them  as  helping  each  other. 
The  constant  compression  through  a  series  of  years  produces  senile 
navicular — a  weak  bone  with  irregular  circulation,  combined  or 
uncombined  with  a  congested  bone,  the  result  of  compression, 
leads  to  navicular,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  combination  of  causes 
which  works  the  mischief.  But  in  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  if  asked  what  single  cause  produced  the  most  cases,  I 
should  answer,  Compression." 

A  very  interesting  part  of  my  paper  has  now  to  be  considered. 
I  allude  to  the  record  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  I  have  watched  carefully,  some  of  them  for  years  ; 
many  I  have  known  from  the  day  they  joined  the  service ;  and  in  a 
large  number  I  have  been  enabled  to  corroborate  my  opinion,  or 
not,  by  post-mortem  examination.  This  portion  of  my  work  should, 
to  the  student  and  practitioner,  be  very  valuable  ;  these  cases  have 
taught  me  many  lessons.  I  think  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
find  a  larger  number  of  cases  more  completely  recorded.  This 
latter  circumstance  is  due  to  army  routine,  which  necessitates  a 
veterinary  history  of  each  horse  being  kept,  which  requires  that 
every  case  should  be  recorded,  and  which  offers  special  facilities 
for  post-mortem  examinations.  Lame  horses  not  being  worked  in  the 
Service,  the  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  has  the  opportunity,  often 
denied  his  civil  confrere,  of  seeing  cases  of  lameness  absolutely  in 
their  earliest  stage ;  he  can  keep  this  case  as  long  as  necessary 
under  treatment,  regulate  its  future  work  to  a  nicety,  knows  that 
his  instructions  are  carried  out,  is  informed,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
occurrence  happens,  of  the  horse  being  lame  again,  can  destroy  or 
cast  it  when  it  has  reached  an  incurable  stage,  and  can  then  com¬ 
plete  his  record  of  the  case  by  making  a  post-mortem  examination. 
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for  which  every  facility  is  afforded.  The  civil  practitioner  has  a 
right  to  look  to  us  in  the  Army  for  complete  records  of  lame¬ 
ness  ;  every  advantage  possessed  by  us  is  denied  him.  He  sees 
his  case  in  an  advanced  stage,  perhaps,  and  only  then  because  the 
owner  is  ashamed  or  afraid  to  work  it ;  he  has  to  hurry  through 
his  treatment  or  his  client  becomes  importunate ;  it  is  seldom  that 
a  truthful  or  correct  history  of  the  case  can  be  obtained  from 
owner  or  attendant,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  here  specified  ; 
his  case  is  often  destroyed  or  sold  without  his  knowledge ;  and,  to 
crown  all  these  disadvantages  for  surgical  exactitude  and  patho¬ 
logical  research,  he  is  perhaps  a  hard-worked  and  busy  man,  with 
but  barely  thinking,  let  alone  writing  time.  I  offer  this  short 
digression,  as  I  regard  it  the  duty  of  army  veterinary  surgeons 
to  add  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  generally  by  the  obser¬ 
vations  they  have  the  time  and  opportunity  for  making  in  the 
Service,  especially  with  regard  to  lameness.  The  complete  record 
of  cases  which  follows  is,  therefore,  simply  the  outcome  of  unex¬ 
ceptional  advantages  for  practical  research. 

In  five  and  a  half  years  I  have  treated  fifty  cases  of  Navicular 
Disease ;  of  these  I  have  the  record  of  forty-eight  cases,  and  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  fifty-two'  feet ;  or  roughly,  half  the 
cases  I  have  treated  for  Navicular  Disease  I  have  examined  post¬ 
mortem. 

As  I  lay  such  stress  upon  Compression  as  a  cause,  it  is  only 
right  that  I  should  supplement  theoretical  speculations  by  actual 
practical  observation.  Compression,  as  an  exciting  cause  oi 
Navicular  Disease,  has  come  under  my  notice  in  no  less  than  five 
cases.  In  all  these  horses*  (which,  for  the  sake  of  description,  will 
retain  their  troop  numbers),  I  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  their 
past  history,  and  I  know  that  up  to  a  certain  period  they  were 
never  lame,  but  that  the  lameness  developed  quite  suddenly  under 
the  following  conditions. 

These  horses  met  with  injuries  which  necessitated  their  being 
laid  up  for  some  considerable  time ;  in  each  case  the  injury  was 
to  one  limb,  so  that  the  opposite  leg  had  to  do  double  work  ;  in 
three  out  of  five  cases  the  patients  never  lay  down,  so  that  the 
closely  compressed  navicular  bone  had  no  opportunity  of  recover¬ 
ing  from  its  compression  and  consequent  congestion.  I  repeat  that 
I  have  known  Navicular  Disease  induced  in  five  horses  through  con¬ 
stantly  standing,  and  thus  subjecting  the  navicular  bone  to  extreme 
compression,  four  of  these  horses  being,  as  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  determine,  originally  sound  and  free  from  lameness. 

A  3  5  was  under  treatment  for  sprain  of  the  flexor  tendon  of  the 
near  fore  limb.  During  the  year  1882,  the  number  of  days  he  was 
*  They  belonged  to  my  old  regiment,  the  12th  Royal  Lancers. 
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sick  was  158;  he  then  did  light  work  in  the  band,  seldom  going 
out  of  a  walk ;  if  he  did  he  went  lame  again ;  he  was  eventually 
cast  and  destroyed  .250  days  after  his  first  discharge  from 
hospital ;  thus,  for  408  days  the  animal  had  to  trust  to  his  sound 
opposite  leg  to  support  much  of  his  weight,  for  the  nature  of  the 
sprain  was  such  that  he  seldom  placed  any  weight  on  the  limb,  and 
the  opposite  fore-leg  had  to  do  double  duty.  I  examined  care¬ 
fully  the  navicular  bursa  of  the  off  fore-leg  (the  one  which  had 
been  doing  all  the  work),  and  found  extensive  Navicular  Disease ; 
the  exact  lesions  need  not  be  here  specified.  I  knew  this  horse  for 
three  years  before  he  came  sick  with  the  sprain  near  fore,  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  had  never  been  lame  of  the  off  fore-limb.  In  my  notes 
on  this  case  I  say  :  I  noticed  in  this  horse  what  I  have  observed 
in  others,  viz.,  that  when  an  animal  stands  in  one  position,  or 
remains  inactive  for  any  length  of  time,  partial  absorption  of  certain 
articular  cartilages  occurs.  On  the  inferior  articulating  surface  of 
this  horse’s  off  fore  metacarpal  bone,  at  its  posterior  part,  could  be 
seen  most  distinctly  the  imprint  of  the  sesamoids,  and  partial 
absorption,  of  the  articular  cartilage  was  the  result  of  their 
pressure.”  Now,  in  addition  to  the  absorption  of  articular  carti¬ 
lage  related  above  having  occurred,  this  horse  had  also  suffered 
absorption  of  the  fibro-cartilage  of  his  navicular  bone,  and  from  the 
same  cause,  viz.,  extreme  compression. 

G  on  the  night  of  the  6th  August,  1883,  got  most  dreadfully 
injured  in  the  troop  lines  ;  there  was  a  six-inch  wound  across  the 
front  of  the  near  hock,  which  divided  the  accessorius  tendon  and 
saphena  vein  ;  the  metatarsal  bone  was  exposed  for  five  inches  in  a 
downward  direction,  and  the  periosteum  scraped  off  it ;  the  patient 
was  for  178  days  under  treatment,  during  which  time  he  stood 
persistently  ;  after  his  discharge  he  did  quiet  work  for  a  month, 
this  occupied  the  whole  of  February,  1884 ;  on  the  3rd  March,  1884, 
after  his  first  field-day^  he  came  sick,  lame  near  fore  ;  he  remained 
lame  up  to  the  1st  November,  1884,  when  he  died  from  Anthrax. 
During  the  whole  time  he  was  under  treatment,  he  only  went  sound 
one  morning.  I  examined  the  limb  carefully,  and' found,  as  I  had 
diagnosed.  Navicular  Disease  in  a  most  advanced  stage,  there 
being  a  large  carious  hole  in  the  bone. 

Until  this  horse  met  with  the  accident  he  had  never  been  lame, 
for  I  knew  him  from  the  day  he  joined  the  service ;  I  am  convinced 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  were  laid  during  the  time  he  was  ill  with 
the  wound,  and  were  the  result  of  compression  of  the  navicular 
bone  through  standing  so  long.  It  is  important  to  note,  that  it 
was  the  near  hock  which  was  injured,  and  the  near  fore  limb  on 
which  he  was  afterwards  lame ;  the  off  fore  foot  on  dissection 
only  showed  slight  disease,  and  this  was  caused,  I  expect,  princi- 
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pally  by  resting  on  this  limb  when  its  fellow  was  suffering  from 
Lameness. 

E  38  met  with  an  injury  to  the  near  knee 'on  the  lOth  March, 
1882  ;  the  case  remained  until  15th  January,  1883,  under  treatment, 
and  was  eventually  destroyed  with  a  partially  anchylosed  joint,  on 
26th  August,  1883,  504  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  This 
horse  never  lay  down,  and  could  not  be  placed  in  slings  ;  for  all 
these  days  she  stood  persistently ;  she  received  walking  exercise, 
but  not  for  at  least  200  days  after  meeting  with  the  accident.  I 
examined  both  navicular  bursae,  and  found  them  affected  with 
disease  ;  one  was  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  bearing  all  the  weight 
for  the  many  days  during  which  the  knee  was  painful,  and  the 
navicular  bone  of  the  affected  limb  was  diseased  through  the  com¬ 
pression  it  suffered  through  constantly  standing.  This  mare  was 
never  lame  until  she  met  with  the  accident. 

Major  C. — This  horse  came  under  my  treatment  for  contracted 
flexor  tendons,  the  result  of  severe  sprain  ;  the  owner  stated  the 
limb  had  been  in  the  condition  in  which  I  found  it  for  a  year.  It 
was  the  off  fore,  the  heel  was  off  the  ground,  the  knee  bent,  and 
she  hobbled  along  when  made  to  move ;  treatment  was  urged,  and 
tenotomy  performed,  but  the  case  did  no  good,  and  was  destroyed 
two  months  after  coming  under  my  care.  Being  a  private  case,  I 
cannot  give  dates,  or  the  number  of  days  the  animal  was  in  this 
state,  but  it  was  certainly  not  under  a  year  ;  during  this  time  the 
near  fore  leg  did  nearly  all  the  work,  and  supported  the  largest 
share  of  weight  of  a  big-framed  horse,  which  rarely  lay  down.  I 
found  on  examining  the  foot  of  the  supposed  sound  limb,  that 
Navicular  Disease  was  present. 

B  2*0. — This  horse  had  been  under  treatment  for  Navicular 
Disease  off  fore.  She  remained  sick  for  213  days,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  she  pointed  ”  persistently.  I  eventually  per¬ 
formed  neurotomy,  and  she  went  sound,  and  was  sent  to  duty. 
Sixteen  days  after  this,  and  immediately  following  her  first  field-day  ^ 
she  came  lame  of  the  opposite  limb,  the  off  one,  and  remaining  so  for 
some  weeks,  during  which  time  I  diagnosed  Navicular  Disease; 
she  was  eventually  cast  and  sold  as  incurable.  I  regret  that  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  examining  these  feet  post-mortem.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  near  limb,  for  neurotomy  gave 
soundness  after  lameness  lasting  for  months  ;  and  with  regard  to 
off  limb  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  had  now  become 
affected  with  disease,  the  result  of  compression  during  the  time  the 
animal  rested  her  near  limb. 

I  have  introduced  these  cases  with  the  special  object  of  proving 
the  compression  theory.  I  have  now  to  deal  with  others  where 
compression,  irregularities  in  blood  supply,  and  a  weak  bone,  play 
a  combined  part. 
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The  first  training  of  a  horse,  especially  a  training  for  military 
purposes,  is  an  important  epoch  in  his  life.  •  It  is  a  process  which 
requires  to  be  managed  with  considerable  skill,  only  obtainable  by 
experience  ;  on  the  work  which  the  horse  does  now  rests  his  future 
usefulness  in  the  ranks,  and  with  it  lies,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,, 
his  future  soundness  of  limb.  Riding  schools  are  a  necessary  evil ; 
they  do  much  good,  and  they  cause  a  certain  amount  of  harm. 
The  more  skilfully  the  horses  ,are  managed  during  their  training, 
and  the  more  gradually  they  are  brought  on  in  their  lessons,  the 
less  the  harm  done,  and  the  better  the  results.  Taxing  young 
horses  beyond  their  strength,  and  hurrying  their  training,  lays  the 
foundation  for  many  unsoundnesses,  and  in  this  I  include  Navicular 
Disease.  I  have  the  records  of  no  less  than  seven  young  horses 
suffering  from  the  disease  within  the  first  eighteen  months  of  their 
service  ;  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  were  laid  in  the  riding-school  in  every  case,  nor  am  I 
prejudiced  against  any  particular  plan  of  training,  as  my  records 
are  from  two  totally  different  branches  of  the  service ;  but  I  think 
that  young  horses  cannot  be  introduced  to  their  work  too  gradually, 
and  if  this  is  not  observed  Navicular  congestion  brought  about  in 
the  manner  we  have  before  described  is  likely  to  ensue.  If  these 
cases  do  not  teach  us  the  lesson  I  fancy  they  read,  they  teach  us 
this,  that  Navicular  Disease  is  not  necessarily  a  disease  of  the  adult 
horse,  nor  does  it  require  severe  work  over  hard  ground  for  its 
production,  for  these  horses  were  worked  in  a  soft  and  level  riding- 
school,  and  I  explain  their  occurrence  by  saying,  that  compression 
of  the  bone,  with  perhaps  weakening  of  it,  and  irregular  blood 
supply,  have  wrought  the  mischief,  and  not  the  concussion. 

I  divide  my  cases  into  certain  groups  :  i.  Young  horses  develop¬ 
ing  the  disease ;  2,  Cases  which  have  occurred  with  sudden  lame¬ 
ness  ;  3,  Chronic  cases,  with  numerous  entries  ;  4,  Chronic  cases, 
lame  at  long  intervals ;  5,  The  Navicular  Disease  of  old  age. 
Some  of  these  groups  of  necessity  run  into  each  other ;  for  example, 
some  of  the  young-horse  group  became  chronic  cases,  constantly 
going  lame ;  still  the  lamenesses  taken  collectively  are  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  warrant  being  grouped  separately. 

Young  horses  which  have  done  little  or  no  work  are  not  free 
from  Navicular  Disease.  I  have  given  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  in  the  Army  this  may,  to  an  extent,  be  due  to  the  riding- 
school  training  they  have  to  undergo  :  out  of  the  service  the  same 
holds  good — severe  and  irregular  work  to  immature  structures,  or 
to  structures  prone  to  disease,  are  the  most  likely  causes,  and  by  a 
structure  prone  to  disease — I  mean  a  weak  navicular  bone. 

D  I  was  a  very  handsome  horse,  which  was  found  to  be  lame 
when  dismissed  his  training ;  there  was  no  doubt,  after  carefully 
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observing  the  case,  that  Navicular  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief, 
and  I  unnerved  the  horse.  The  results  of  the  operation  were  most 
satisfactory ;  he  went  perfectly  sound,  and  served  one  year  in  the 
service,  when  he  was  cast.  He  died  shortly  after  he  was  sold, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  feet.  There  was 
extreme  Navicular  Disease,  and  one  bone  was  fractured  completely 
through. 

F  48  joined  the  regiment  on  5th  September,  1881,  and  came  lame 
for  the  first  time  on  the  9th  December  following ;  remained  under 
treatment  forty  days.  Again  came  lame  I2th  June,  1882,  and 
*  remained  so  until  i6th  December;  she  was  unnerved,  and  worked 
until  September,  1883,  when  she  was  destroyed,  sensation  having 
returned  and  lameness  following  as  a  result.  Post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  revealed  Navicular  Disease  of  both  fore  feet. 

D  48  joined  the  regiment  14th  September,  1882,  and  first  came 
lame  on  the  i6th  October  following,  remained  under  treatment 
twenty-four  days.  Returned  lame  2nd  January,  1883,  and 
remained  so  until  he  was  destroyed,  nth  July,  1883.  From  the 
first  there  was  no  doubt  of  this  case,  and  autopsy  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  / 

F  59  joined  in  September,  1883,  developed  symptoms  of 
Navicular  Disease  in  April,  1884,  was  re-admitted  in  June,  1884, 
with  the  same  disease. 

Nos.  45  and  21  of  a  battery  of  Artillery  were  both  young  horses, 
with  only  six  months’  service ;  neither  of  them  had  been  dismissed 
their  training,  and  both  developed  Navicular  Disease  about  the 
same  time.  The  lameness  being  most  persistent  and  acute,  they 
were  destroyed,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  fully  bore  out  the 
diagnosis. 

D  55  joined  the  regiment  in  September,  1882 ;  during  1883  she 
was  reported  to  be  a  bad  stumbler — there  was  nothing  to  account 
for  it;  during  1884  the  stumbling  got  worse.  The  mare  died 
early  in  1885,  and  I  found,  on  post-mortem  examination,  well-marked 
Navicular  Disease,  and  this  without  a  single  day's  actual  lameness. 

A  young  horse,  the  property  of  an  officer,  had  done  no  more 
than  its  training  in  the  riding-school  when  it  fell  lame  of  one  fore¬ 
leg,  and  remained  so  for  many  weeks.  Navicular  Disease  was 
diagnosed,  and  neurotomy  rendered  it  an  useful  animal. 

Such  are  the  cases  I  have  to  record  of  young  and  practically 
unworked  horses  suffering  from  this  disease.  The  next  group  to 
describe  are  horses  which  have  worked  well  up  to  a  certain  period,, 
and  have  then  fallen  suddenly  lame. 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  horses  going  suddenly  lame  from 
Navicular  Disease,  such  cases  I  have  no  doubt  do  occur,  but  I  regard 
them  as  very  rare.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of 
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these  so-called  sudden  cases  of  Navicular  lameness,  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  prior  stiffness,  which  escapes  the  eye  of  all  but 
the  professional  man. 

B  58  joined  the  regiment  in  June,  1881,  and  worked  regularly 
until  August,  1883.  During  this  month  she  is  reported  to  have 
become  suddenly  lame,  both  fore.  The  action  being  most 
indicative  of  Navicular  Disease,  I  performed  double  neurotomy 
in  October,  and  the  mare  went  back  to  her  duty  sound  in 
November. 

D  3  joined  the  service  in  February,  1875  ;  fell  suddenly  lame 
in  September,  1880,  remained  lame  until  April,  1881,  was  then 
unnerved,  and  went  back  sound  to  duty,  and  worked  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 

B  20  joined  in  October,  1877,  and  remained  sound  until  August, 
1883,  when  she  fell  suddenly  lame,  off  fore.  Navicular  Disease 
was  shortly  diagnosed,  but  being  anxious  to  give  her  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  I  did  not  unnerve  her  until  February,  1884,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  she  was  lame.  She  went  back  sound  to 
her  duty  on  8th  March ;  on  the  24th  March,  after  her  first  field- 
day,  she  came  back  lame  of  her  opposite  leg  (near  fore),  the 
lameness  being  undoubtedly  Navicular.  She  was  shortly  cast 
and  sold. 

D  28  was  a  young  horse  which  fell  suddenly  lame ;  he  soon 
recovered,  but  shortly  returned  lame  again,  and  this  was  repeated. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  but  I  left  the  regiment 
before  I  saw  the  termination  of  the  case. 

An  aged  horse,  the  property  of  an  officer,  had  done  steady  work 
for  some  years,  fell  suddenly  lame  ;  he  was  in  course  of  time 
unnerved ;  sloughing  of  one  foot  followed,  and  the  horse  was 
destroyed.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  extensive  Navicular 
Disease,  both  fore  feet. 

The  next  group  are  chronic  cases,  constantly  going  lame. 

B  63  first  came  lame  December,  1880,  discharged  26th  January, 
1881  ;  admitted  again  i6th  February,  1881,  discharged  28th  March, 
1881  ;  re-admitted  iith  April,  discharged  20th  April  ;  again  ad¬ 
mitted  2 1st  May,  discharged  7th  July,  1881,  on  which  date  he  was 
sold.  This  horse  had  the  disease  in  a  well-marked  form. 

A  31  went  lame  after  every  field-day  for  some  years,  but  soon 
recovered.  Eventually  the  disease  remained  persistent,  and  the 
horse  was  cast. 

B  49  was  constantly  going  lame  at  short  intervals  ;  he  was  even¬ 
tually  destroyed,  after  being  a  long  time  under  treatment,  and 
extensive  Navicular  Disease  was  found  on  examination. 

B  52  was  constantly  lame  between  July,  1882,  and  May,  1883. 
The  following  shows  his  admissions  and  discharges  : — 
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Admitted  26th  July,  1882.  Discharged  15th  Sept.,  1882. 

„  2nd  Oct.,  „  „  3rd  Feb.,  1883. 

„  nth  April,  1883.  „  ist  May  „ 

„  30th  May,  „  „  30th  June  „ 

Neurotomy  was  now  performed,  and  the  animal  worked  sound 
up  to  January,  1885. 

B  57  first  came  lame  July,  1880,  and  was  relieved  in  September  ; 
again  lame  in  June,  1881,  and  remained  so  until  July ;  lame  for  the 
third  time  in  August,  1881,  and  discharged  to  duty  in  September; 
and  for  the  fourth  time  in  October,  and  discharged  in  December 
incurable.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  well-marked  Navi¬ 
cular  Disease. 

D  66  joined  the  service  in  1876,  and  did  a  deal  of  hard  work  as 
an  officer’s  charger,  fie  fell  lame  in  June,  1881,  and  was  destroyed 
August,  1884.  This  horse  used  to  come  lame  every  month  or 
two.  Post-mortem  examination  revealed  extensive  Navicular 
Disease. 

These  cases,  which  might  be  multiplied,  illustrate  the  common 
course  taken  by  Navicular  Disease,  viz.,  the  constantly  recurring 
lameness.  I  have  records  of  Chronic  Navicular  Disease  where  the 
intervals  between  the  lameness  were  very  long ;  such  cases  are, 
however,  exceptional. 

{To  be  continued.) 


REMOVAL  OF  A  VAGINAL  TUMOUR  IN  A  SHORT-^ 
HORN  COW  BY  THE  ECRASEUR,  WITH  THE  AID 
OF  COCAINE,  WITHOUT  CASTING. 

BY  J.  BRETT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  MANSFIELD-WOODHOUSE,  NOTTS. 

Thinking  the  above  case  may  interest  some  readers  of  The 
Veterinary  Journal,  I  send  a  few  particulars. 

The  subject  for  operation  was  a  shorthorn  cow,  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  she  was  a  fully-developed  and  heavy-fleshed 
beast,  and  although  put  on  to  a  spare  diet  for  three  weeks  previously 
she  was  very  little  reduced  in  size  ;  (her  live  weight  estimated  two 
days  after  the  operation,  with  a  Chesterman’s  tape,  was  120  stone 
[of  14  lbs.];  coupled  with  this,  she  had  received  an  injury  to  one  hind 
leg,  whilst  being  trucked  for  the  Royal”  at  York  in  1883,  from 
which  she  had  not  fully  recovered  the  use  of  the  limb. 

On  examination  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  a  large  one,  filling 
up  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina,  and  protruding  through  the 
vulva.  It  was  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  cavity  by  a  base  some  two 
inches  in  diameter,  a  little  to  the  right  side,  and  distant  about  six 
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inches  from  the  opening.  On  manipulation  it  was  painful.  The  usual 
discharge  after  calving  had  caused  a  little  ulceration  and  increased 
tenderness. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Cave,  of  Nottingham,  who 
was  called  in  to  assist  at  the  operation,  it  was  decided  to  use 
cocaine,  and  try  and  remove  it  without  casting,  thereby  lessening 
any  risk  of  further  injury  to  the  damaged  limb. 

Her  hind  legs  were  loosely  tethered,”  the  herdsman  holding 
her  head  with  a  halter;  no  other  restraint  was  used. 

The  tumour  and  surrounding  parts  were  freely  painted  with  a 
4^per-cent.  solution  of  cocaine,  and  the  tumour  removed  with  a 
Robertson’s  Ecraseur,  using  the  wire  rope,  and  judging  from  the 
quietude  of  the  animal,  she  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  pain,  for  she 
never  made  the  least  effort  to  escape. 

The  operation  was  over  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken 
to  cast  and  secure  her  in  the  usual  way.  As  well  as  being  more 
humane,  it  allowed  the  work  to  be  done  with  greater  freedom,  and 
reduced  the  risk  of  injury  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Cave  since  informs  me  he  has  removed  a  vaginal  tumour  in 
a  bitch,  using  the  same  means,  with  success. 


HAZELINE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

BY  J.  NUNN,  F.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT,  GLASGOW. 

Hazeline  is  a  preparation  of  the  bark  of  the  American  witch 
(Hamamelis  Virgmtca),  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  received 
much  attention  from  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country.  It  is 
officinal  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  but  not  in  the  British. 
It  is,  however,  noticed  in  Squire’s  Handbook  as  a  non-officinal 
preparation,  and  the  directions  given  are  to  macerate  two  parts  of 
the  bruised  bark  in  twenty  of  proof  spirit  for  seven  days,  and 
then  filter.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  internal  passive  hemorrhage,  such 
as  epistaxis,  etc.,  in  the  human  subject.  I  have  found  it  a  valuable 
application  to  wounds  where  there  is  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of 
skin,  and  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  heal  up.  In 
particular  I  found  it  most  useful  while  in  India  as  a  dressing  to  the 
wounds  left  after  the  removal  of  Bursattee  sores,  which  in  the 
rains  are  liable  to  take  on  an  unhealthy  action,  and  turn  into 
indolent  circular  ulcers,  with  hard,  indurated  edges.  In  such 
cases  the  hazeline  seemed  to  exert  an  astringent  power,  contracting 
the  wound,  and  assisting  in  bringing  about  union.  It  probably  would 
be  valuable  in  post-parturient  haemorrhage,  and  obstinate  Diarrhoea 
or  Dysentery  ;  but  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it, 
although  it  is  used  for  such  cases  in  America.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  recommendation  of  being  inexpensive. 


The  Origin  of  Scarlatina  in  Mankind. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SCARLATINA  IN  MANKIND. 

A  VERY  hopeful  sign  which  is  every  year  becoming  more  evident,  is  the 
interest  now  taken  in  comparative  pathology,  and  particularly  in  that 
section  of  it  treating  of  the  relations  of  animal  diseases  to  the  human 
species,  with  reference  to  their  transmission  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
The  number  of  diseases  which  can  be  communicated  from  animals  to  man 
now  form  a  considerable  number,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  demonstrate 
upon  the  lord  of  creation,  as  we  can  do  upon  animals,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  list  would  be  increased.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  suspect  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  some  animal  diseases  to  man  from  some  circumstance  which, 
accidentally  intervening,  as  it  were,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  relationship.  There  may  be  strong  circumstantial  evidence  brought 
forward  as  proof  of  communicability  and  identity,  but  there  is  wanting 
the  most  incontestable  of  all  proof — the  experimental  demonstration 
which  can  be  given  in  diseases  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another. 
Until  this  is  furnished,  there  will  remain  doubts  with  regard  to  at  least 
some  of  these  maladies.  And  even  in  the  case  of  diseases  special  to 
mankind,  and  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  animals,  serious  doubts 
often  harass  the  minds  of  pathologists,  as  to  whether  they  are  trans¬ 
missible  and,  if  so,  how  they  are  transmitted.  As  an  example  we  may 
refer  to  Cholera,  which  is,  for  this  reason,  the  opprobrium  of  medical 
science,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  longer. 

It  has  been  sought  to  establish  a  more  or  less  direct  relationship 
between  some  of  the  products  of  animals  used  as  food  and  diseases 
appearing  in  man,  and  to  make  them  the  vehicles  of  contagia  of  animal 
diseases,  or  only  the  media  of  communication  of  human  disorders  from 
one  man  to  another.  The  Typhoid-fever  of  mankind  has  been  shown 
to  owe  its  conveyance  sometimes  to  dairying  processes,  and  it  has  been 
attempted  to  make  milk  also  responsible  for  the  conveyance  of  Diphtheria 
and  Scarlet-fever  from  sick  to  healthy  people.  Nay,  more  ;  some  time  ago 
it  was  supposed  that  Diphtheria,  or  a  form  of  that  fatal  disorder,  was 
due  to  the  ingestion  of  milk  obtained  from  cows  which  were  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  the  udder. 

But  this  remained  a  supposition,  as  satisfactory  proof  could  not  be 
adduced  that  Mammitis  in  the  cow  will  produce  Diphtheria  in  man. 
Mr.  Power,  one  of  the  medical  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  started  this  supposition,  appears  to  have  been  more  fortunate 
recently  with  regard  to  the  genesis  of  Scarlet-fever  in  the  human  species, 
and  if  further  investigation  corroborates  what  has  been  already  ascer¬ 
tained,  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  discovery  will  have  been  made, 
and  one  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  suppression  or 
limitation  of  outbreaks  of  this  somewhat  mysterious,  and  certainly  very 
fatal  malady.  The  evidently  careful  and  laborious  observations  of  Mr. 
Power,  supplemented  by  the  scientific  investigations  of  Dr.  Klein  at  the 
Brown  Institution,  have  gone  far  to  establish  two  propositions  upon  this 
subject — the  first,  that  milk  is  a  means  of  transmitting  Scarlet-fever ; 
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the  second,  that  Scarlet-fever  itself  is  the  effect  of  a  micrococcus,  with 
distinct  characteristics,  which  is  itself  produced  by  an  eruptive  disease 
in  cows’  udders. 

The  evidence  on  both  points  appears  to  be  very  strong.  Omitting  tor 
the  moment  all  consideration  of  facts  previously  recorded  which  tend  to 
show  a  close  connection  between  milk  from  particular  sources  and 
Scarlatina,  we  find  a  group  of  outbreaks  last  winter  in  districts  which 
drew  their  milk  from  a  common  source,  but  in  none  of  which  was  it 
possible  to  trace  contamination  from  infected  human  beings.  The  dairy 
from  which  the  suspected  milk  came  was  under  medical  supervision, 
and  the  doctor  in  charge  proved  that  there  was  no  Scarlet-fever  amongst 
the  dairy-people,  or  even  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  important 
link  discovered  by  Mr.  Power,  after  he  had  established  a  primd  facie 
connection  between  this  particular  dairy  and  the  scattered  outbreaks  ot 
the  disease,  was  that  the  malady  first  declared  itself  after  the  purchase 
of  four  new  milch-cows.  The  cows  supplying  each  district  were  kept 
in  separate  sheds,  and  as  these  four  cows  were  shifted  from  one  shed  to 
another,  the  disease  followed  them  in  the  corresponding  districts  served 
by  the  dairy.  Finally,  one  of  the  retail  dealers  who  drew  his  supply 
from  this  dairy  returned  the  milk ;  and  orders  were  given  that  it  should 
be  thrown  away.  Some  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  heard  of 
this  proposal,  and  begged  for  the  milk.  It  was  given  to  them,  and  a 
week  later  Scarlet-fever  broke  out  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  families  who 
received  it. 

The  next  and  most  interesting  process  was  to  examine  the  suspected 
cows.  All  of  them  were  found  to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  eruptive  disease 
which  attacked  the  udder,  amongst  other  parts.  The  disease  was  of  a 
trifling  character,  and  did  not  affect  the  feeding  powers  or  the  milk- 
supply  of  the  cows  attacked.  It  was  proved  to  be  contagious  in  this 
mild  shape.  Two  of  the  four  cows  wejre  handed  over  to  Dr.  Klein  for 
observation  and  experiment  at  the  Brown  Institution.  He  inoculated 
some  calves  with  the  virus,  and  they  took  the  disease  in  the  mild  form. 
Then  Dr.  Klein  cultivated  the  virus  in  several  of  the  usual  media,  and 
he  .detected  a  well-marked  micrococcus.  The  cultivated  virus  thus 
obtained  was  used  for  fresh  inoculations,  and  the  calves  so  inoculated 
were  at  once  attacked  with  a  malignant  type  of  fever.  One  died  and 
several  were  killed,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  in  all  cases  dis¬ 
closed  symptoms  identical  with  those  caused  by  Scarlet-fever  in  the 
corresponding  organs  of  the  human  body.  The  last  step  so  far  taken  in 
this  extraordinarily  interesting  and  suggestive  chain  of  experiments, 
was  to  cultivate  the  micrococcus  in  milk.  It  lived  and  flourished  in  it, 
multiplying  with  amazing  rapidity. 

Scientific  demonstration  that  the  cultivated  micrococcus  is  a  cause  of 
Scarlet-fever  will,  of  course,  only  be  attained  when  milk  charged  with  it 
has  been  consumed,  and  the  consumption  of  the  milk  is  followed  by  the 
disease.  But  for  practical  purposes  the  proof  seems  fairly  complete. 
The  theory  of  causation  put  forward  by  Dr.  Klein  seems,  too,  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  usual  way  in  which  the  disease  is  spread.  The 
micrococcus  is  present  in  the  ulcerated  udder  of  the  cow.  The  beast 
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seems  healthy  in  all  material  respects,  and  is  milked  in  the  regular 
course.  The  fingers  of  the  milker  become  infected  with  the  matter  on 
the  udder,  and  squeeze  minute  particles  of  it  into  the  milk.  But  milk 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  an  admirable  medium  for  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  micrococcus,  and  it  has  also  been  proved  by 
experiment  that  the  organism  thus  cultivated  in  milk,  when  introduced 
into  a  calf  by  inoculation,  produces  a  far  more  virulent  type  of  disease 
than  that  disseminated  by  contact,  and  one  which  closely  corresponds  in 
all  its  symptoms  to  Scarlet-fever.  Dr.  Klein’s  theory  must,  of  course, 
undergo  many  severe  tests  before  it  can  claim  to  rank  as  a  demonstrated 
scientific  truth ;  but  the  hypothesis  deserves  acceptance  to  this  extent, 
and  is  certainly,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  improbable.  But  the  strange 
feature  in  the  case  is  that  the  disease  has  not  been  recognised  by  the 
veterinary  profession — at  least  as  one  of  any  importance.  Eruptions  on 
the  cow’s  udder  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  sometimes  symptomatic  ot 
other  diseases,  as  Vaccinia  and  Contagious  Eczema;  but  these  maladies 
are  well-marked  and  easily  diagnosed.  We  must  await  further  researches, 
however,  before  committing  ourselves  altogether  to  the  existence  of  this 
Scarlatina-producing  disease  in  the  cow,  contenting  ourselves  with 
repeating  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  if  the  discovery  is  real  it 
will  have  a  most  important  influence  in  the  prophylaxy  of  a  formidable 
human  disease,  and  add  another  interesting  fact  to  comparative 
pathology ;  it  will  also  render  necessary  what  has  long  been  insisted 
upon — the  veterinary  inspection  of  dairies. 


PROFESSOR  GRANCHER  ON  PASTEUR’S  INOCULATIONS. 

At  the  Hygienic  Exhibition  which  is  being  held  in  Paris  popular  lectures 
are  delivered  on  the  various  subjects  appertaining  to  public  and  private 
sanitation.  Professor  Grancher,  who  is  one  of  the  lecturers  on  the  list,  chose 
for  his  discourse  the  divers  phases  followed  by  M.  Pasteur  in  his  anti-rabic 
researches,  commencing  with  the  day  on  which  he  made  his  communication  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  (Jan.  24th,  1881)  on  the  saliva  of  a  child  who  died 
of  Rabies  in  the  ward  of  M.  Lannelongue,  up  to  the  time  of  the  application  of 
the  experimental  methods  to  young  Meister  which  had  hitherto  so  well 
succeeded  in  animals.  M.  Grancher  particularly  drew  the  attention  of  his 
audience  to  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  in  different  quarters  to  the 
method.  These  objections  may,  he  said,  be  reduced  to  two  principal  classes, 
one  of  which  is  that  the  substance  employed  by  M.  Pasteur  in  his  inoculations 
does  not  contain  any  rabic  virus  ;  the  other,  that  the  greater  number  of  those 
that  had  been  inoculated  had  been  bitten  by  dogs  that  were  not  rabid.  As 
regards  the  first  objection,  the  English  Commission  that  came  over  to  Paris  a 
short  time  ago  to  study  the  method  return  fully  satisfied  that  the  product  used 
by  M.  Pasteur  in  his  inoculations  really  contained  the  rabic  virus.  As  regards 
the  second  objection,  M.  Grancher  made  the  following  remarks  :  Of  1,335 
persons  who  were  inoculated  to  June  21st — that  is,  the  day  on  which  he 
delivered  his  lecture — he  found  that  of  96  patients  who  belonged  to  the  first 
or  experimental  category — namely,  of  those  in  whom  the  existence  of  Rabies 
was  indisputable — there  was  only  one  death,  or  a  mortality  of  i'o4  per  100, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  10  per  1,000;  and  of  644  persons  of  the  second  or 
clinical  category,  3  succumbed  to  Rabies,  or  0*46  per  100  of  the  mortality,  or  5 
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per  1,000  in  round  numbers.  In  comparing  these  statistics  with  those  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  mortality  from 
Hydrophobia  hasbeen  reduced  from  i6oper  i,oooto  7*5  per  i,ooo.  These  figures 
apply  only  to  those  bitten  by  mad  dogs.  As  regards  the  48  persons  bitten  by 
mad  wolves  before  the  22nd  of  April,  there  were  4  deaths  ;  but  a  calculation 
based  upon  eight  documents  communicated  to  M.  Pasteur  indicates  a  mortality 
of  82  per  100  after  the  bites  of  mad  wolves.  A  paper  published  by  Professor 
Brouardel  in  the  “  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^dique  des  Sciences  Medicales  ”  on 
Rabies  gives  a  mortality  proportion  of  67  per  100.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  results  is  considerable.  To  give  further  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  anti-rabic  inoculations,  M.  Grancher  compared  the  efficacy 
of  the  three  different  kinds  of  inoculations  that  are  now  generally  practised — 
namely,  that  of  Jenner,  that  for  Charbon,  and  that  for  Hydrophobia.  Before 
the  Jennerian  vaccination,  the  non-vaccinated  died  from  Small-pox  in  the 
proportion  of  500  per  1,000,  those  imperfectly  vaccinated  succumbed  in  the 
proportion  of  260  per  1,000,  and  those  properly  vaccinated  in  the  proportion 
of  23  per  1,000.  The  preservative  action  of  the  Jennerian  vaccine  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  absolute  value  of  500  :  23 — that  is  to  say,  2170.  Besides,, 
veterinarians  numbering  more  than  200  who  employ  the  charbonous  vaccine 
give  the  following  statistics  : — Mortality  before  vaccination,  120  per  1,000 
mortality  after,  5  per  1,000  on  an  average.  The  preservative  action  of  the 
charbonous  vaccine  is  therefore  represented  by  the  absolute  value  of  120  :  5 
— that  is  to  say,  24.  Finally,  the  statistics  furnished  by  M.  Leblanc  to  the 
Council  of  Hygiene,  compared  with  those  of  M.  Pasteur,  concerning 
Hydrophobia,  give  the  following  results  : — Mortality  before  the  rabic  vaccina¬ 
tion,  160  per  1,000  ;  after  vaccination,  7  per  1,000.  The  preservative  action  of 
the  rabic  vaccine  is  therefore  represented  by  the  absolute  value  of  160  :  71 
— that  is  to  say,  2r85.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  three  vaccines  appear 
to  be  sensibly  equal,  and  this  surely  ought  to  be  sufficiently  convincing  to  anti¬ 
vaccinationists.  Notwithstanding  such  convincing  proofs,  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism  prevails,  and  will  still  prevail  for  some  time,  as  regards  the  efficacy 
of  the  anti-rabic  inoculations  as  practised  by  M.  Pasteur. 


IMPERFORATION  OF  THE  POSTERIOR  MEDIASTINUM,  AND 
THE  CONSEQUENT  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  TWO 
PLEURAL  SACS,  IN  THE  HORSE. 

An  interestingcommunicationonthe  above  subject  hasbeen  made  by  M.  Barrier 
at  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  of  Paris.  He  commences  by  stating 
that  in  the  dead  animal  the  pleura  is  invariably  found  studded  over  by 
numerous  openings,  which  leads  one  to  the  opinion  that  permanent  communica¬ 
tions  exist  between  the  sacs  of  either  side  ;  these  perforations  are  sometimes 
noticed  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  but  they  are  incomparably  more  common 
in  the  posterior.  The  ideas  that  one  possesses  on  this  point  are  so  well 
established  by  dissections  and  clinical  facts,  that  almost  all  veterinarians 
accept  them  as  the  expression  of  the  normal  state  of  things,  and  further,  feel  it 
incumbent  to  believe  in  the  duplicity  of  the  ordinary  exsudative  Pleurisy.  To 
speak  truly,  these  conclusions  are  altogether  too  arbitrary,  for  if  the  existence 
of  the  perforations  is  the  rule,  it  is  far  from  being  an  established  law,  there 
being  numerous  exceptions.  The  observations  of  M.  Barrier  are  based  upon 
dissections,  on  histological  examinations,  and  on  some  few.  experimental  facts. 

I.  Dissections. — {a)  When  one  opens  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  horse  one 
notices  the  diaphragm  deeply  arched  towards  the  thorax,  and  very  tense,  condi¬ 
tions  brought^about  by  atmospheric  pressure  ;  every  one  is  aware  that  when 
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in  this  state  the  external  faces  of  the  lungs  are  found  directly  applied  against 
the  internal  walls  of  the  chest,  but  if,  by  means  of  an  incision  through  an 
intercostal  space,  the  pressure  is  equalised,  the  diaphragm  which  before  was 
very  concave  loses  at  once  this  concavity,  and  becomes  soft  and  flaccid.  The 
same  experiment  practised  upon  the  ruminant  (the  ox),  or  any  other  of  our 
domesticated  animals,  gives  a  different  result,  a  moiety  only  of  the  diaphragm 
gives  way,  viz.,  that  portion  which  is  situated  on  the  particular  side  of  the 
chest  which  has  been  pierced,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  two 
pleural  sacs  are  independent,  never  becoming  perforated  in  these  animals. 

Although  admitting  the  foregoing  conditions  in  the  horse  to  be  the  rule, 
M.  Barrier  has  met  with  several  cases  from  time  to  time  which  were  identical 
with  those  found  in  the  ox,  etc.,  and  he  pertinently  asks  how  this  can  be 
explained,  unless  by  admitting  the  imperfuration  of  the  mediastinum  in  the 
subjects  in  which  this  condition  of  the  diaphragm  exists. 

(b)  Normally  very  fine  and  extremely  delicate,  the  mediastinal  partition  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  greatly  exposed  to  rupture,  under  the  influence  of 
accidental  mechanical  causes.  If  in  the  preceding  experiment  one  allows 
the  air  to  enter  slowly  into  the  pleural  cavity  by  means  of  a  canula,  to  which 
is  adjusted  a  tap,  the  unilateral  flaccidity  is  more  easily  demonstrated 
(showing  the  imperforation  of  the  pleura)  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  rapid  and 
numerous  openings  are  made,  this  condition  is  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with. 

ic)  In  several  instances,  on  making  post-mortem  examinations,  complete 
imperforation  of  the  membrane  has  been  remarked,  owing  to  its  thickness 
and  resistance,  which,  without  exaggeration,  gave  it  the  character  of  solidity 
enjoyed  by  the  mesentery. 

\d)  In  attentively  observing  the  mediastinum  in  the  dead  body,  after 
having  opened  the  thorax  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  having  raised  the  lung 
to  expose  it  to  view,  one  notices  the  perforations  enlarge  and  multiply  them¬ 
selves  more  and  more  ;  so  much  so,  that  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  it  assumes 
the  character  of  open  lacework,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  its  appearance 
at  the  outset.  This  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
diaphragm,  together  with  other  concomitant  influences.  Such  being  the 
fact,  does  it  not  lead  one  to  consider  that  these  perforations  may  be  purely 
artificial  ? 

[e)  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  examine  de  visu  the  formation  of  these  perforations. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  two  pleural  sacs  must  be  simultaneously  opened  with 
the  greatest  precautions,  allowing  the  air  to  enter  very  slowly  and  carefully ; 
by  this  means  one  is  enabled  to  preserve  the  membrane  intact.  Having 
attained  this  object,  one  attentively  examines  it  by  means  of  a  lens,  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  short  space  of  time,  openings  commence  to  appear, 
which  at  first  are  extremely  minute,  but  which  grow  larger  and  larger  by 
degrees. 

2.  Histological  Examination. — The  pleural  membrane,  examined  micro¬ 
scopically,  shows  the  following  characteristics  i — {a)  A  fibrous  network  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue  bundles  of  different  volumes,  and  of  very  fine  elastic  fibres  ; 
the  bundles  intercross  in  all  directions,  but  are  in  the  same  plane ;  they  appear 
as  numerous  unequal-sized  meshes,  which  are  remarkable  by  the  absence  of 
capillary  blood-vessels,  a  circumstance  which  explains  their  great  fragility. 
{b')  A  layer  of  endothelial  cells,  polygonal  in  shape  from  mutual  compression, 
and  existing  on  either  side  of  the  membrane  ;  at  the  central  portions  of  the 
larger  meshes  spoken  of  above  one  finds  nothing  but  the  two  layers  of 
endothelial  cells  back  to  back,  and,  without  doubt,  at  these  particular  points 
perforations  are  only  too  liable  to  occur  upon  the  slightest  traction  ;  it  is 
further  noticed  at  the  edges  of  each  rupture  that  the  cells  lose  their  polygonal 
form  and  become  circular.  It  must  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  perfora¬ 
tions  are  artificial.,  and  not  natural,  and  that  they  are  due  primarily  to  the 
giving  way  of  the  endothelial  layers. 
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3.  Experiments  on  Living  Animals. — Although  several  attempts  were 
made  on  the  living  subject  to  prove  the  independence  of  the  two  pleural  sacs, 
one  alone  was  successful ;  these  failures  were  in  great  part  due  to  circuni' 
stances  over  which  no  control  could  be  exercised.  In  the  horse  experimented 
upon,  five  litres  of  distilled  water  were  injected  into  the  left  pleural  cavity  at 
a  temperature  of  30^^  C.  with  great  care,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  air  into  the 
chest.  After  the  injection,  the  patient  was  auscultated,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  absence  of  sound  (murmur)  for  a  distance  of  eight  centimetres  above 
the  mark  originally  made  on  the  side  of  the  chest  before  the  introduction  of 
the  fluid.  No  change,  however,  could  be  detected  on  the  right  side.  This 
condition  of  things  remained  for  about  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
horse  was  quietly  walked  for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  to  see  if  the 
movements  of  the  animal  would  lead  to  rupture  of  the  mediastinum.  Percus¬ 
sion  and  auscultation  were  again  resorted  to,  with  the  result  that  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  previously  marked  on  the  left  side,  had  subsided  three  centi¬ 
metres,  and  that  after  a  lapse  of  a  short  period,  during  which,  no  doubt,  the 
fluid  was  percolating  through  the  pleural  partition,  it  was  observed  that 
the  height  of  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  was  identical  on  both  sides  of 
the  thorax.  For  some  hours  after,  the  amount  of  the  fluid  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  in  both  pleural  cavities,  until  the  following  morning,  when  the  horse 
was  destroyed.  Examination  revealed  Acute  Pleurisy,  with  an  abundant 
layer  of  false  membrane  on  the  surfaces  of  the  pulmonary  lobes.  A  portion 
of  the  pleural  partition  placed  under  the  microscope  showed  that  the  perfora¬ 
tions  had  taken  place  at  those  points  where  the  endothelial  cells  alone 
existed,  and  that  in  addition  there  was  proliferation  of  these  elements 
forming  minute  grape-like  growths  around  the  borders  of  each  rupture.  The 
foregoing  experiment  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  imperforation  of  the 
mediastinum  existed  in  this  case, 

M.  Barrier  concludes  his  remarks  by  the  following  deductions  : — 

(1)  That  the  posterior  mediastinum  of  the  horse  is,  in  certain  subjects,  abso¬ 
lutely  intact  during  life  and  after  death. 

(2)  That,  as  a  general  rule,  the  membrane  is  extremely  delicate,  and  in 
consequence  liable  to  perforation,  either  during  life  or  after  death,  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  trivial  causes. 

(3)  That  the  perforations  have  the  character  of  recent  endothelial 
ruptures,  and  not  of  natural  holes,  such  as  exist  in  the  great  mesentery, 

(4)  That  the  openings  found  post-mortem  as  being  the  expression  of  the 
normal  state,  are  probably  only  ruptures  produced  accidentally  by  manipula¬ 
tion  in  dissection. 

(5)  That  in  the  horse  unilateral  effusion  may  exist,  which  continues  limited 
to  one  pleural  cavity  when  the  mediastinal  membrane  is  resistant,  or  becomes 
bilateral,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fragile, 

(6)  Lastly,  that  if  the  usual  fragility  of  the  membrane  explains  the  ordinary 
duplex  form  of  Pleurisy  which  is  found  the  horse,  it  in  no  way  excludes  its 
unicity  at  the  outset  of  the  attack. 

Aldershot,  12M,  1886.  E.  E.  Bennett, 


SYNOPSIS  OF  A  REPORT  UPON  SWINE  PLAGUE  BY 

DR.  LOEFFLER.* 

On  the  1 8th  July,  1882,  Dr.  Loeffler  received,  through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Dr.  Schutz,  pieces  of  abdominal  skin  from  a  pig  which  was  killed,  suffering 

*  In  the  “  Arbeiten  Ausdem  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheits  Ambe,”  ist  Vol.,  ist  and 
2nd  Parts.  Translated  by  F.  Raymond,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich. 
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from  typical  Swine  Plague.  The  pieces  were  hardened  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  examined  in  sections.  After  staining  with  concentrated  alcoholised  sol.  of 
methyl  blue,  he  discovered  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  to  be  full  of  fine  rods, 
which  were  surprisingly  similar  to  those  of  Koch's  Mouse  Septicsemia,  only 
somewhat  shorter  and  less  thick.  In  places  the  bacilli  constituted  long  fila¬ 
ments  in  the  vessels,  and  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  vessels  of  the 
papillae.  Dr.  Loeffier  further  examined  portions  of  five  pigs  which  had  died 
of  Plague,  and  again  noticed  bacilli  similar  to  those  of  Mouse  Septicaemia. 

Dr.  Loeffler  instituted  a  number  of  experiments  with  organs  from  a  pig 
slaughtered  on  the  12th  December,  owing  to  Swine  Plague,  and  he  sums  up 
the  results  as  follow 

“  As  in  eight  instances  of  typical  Swine  Plague  the  rods  were  invariably 
found,  and  as  in  two  cases  the  cultivation  of  the  rods  was  successfully  carried 
out,  and  as  by  inoculation  with  these  cultivates  a  disease  similar  to  Swine 
Plague  was  produced  in  rabbits  and  mice,  which  generally  ended  fatally,  it 
was  to  be  surmised  that  the  bacilli  represented  the  etiological  momentum  of 
Swine  Plague. 

“  Inoculations  into  two  fully-grown  pigs  gave  negative  results.  Two  other 
pigs  were  operated  upon  on  the  7th  June,  1883  ;  both  remained  healthy. 
The  virus  was  prepared  in  another  way,  and  inoculated  on  the  12th  June 
into  the  two  pigs.  Beyond  slight  loss  of  appetite  during  the  next  few 
days,  they  remained  healthy. 

“On  the  15th  June,  1883,  the  two  pigs  were  inoculated  with  fresh  spleen 
of  a  pig  which  had  died  of  Plague.  At  the  same  time  two  mice  were  infected 
with  the  same  virus.  Beyond  slight  swelling  of  the  seat  of  inoculation,  the 
pigs  remained  healthy.  One  mouse  died  on  the  19th  June,  the  other  on 
the  2ist  June.  Large  numbers  of  rods  were  found  in  their  organs.  Other 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  similar  results ;  the  pigs  remained 
healthy,  but  the  mice  died  ” 

Dr.  Loeffier  continues  :  “  The  negative  results  of  the  inoculations  on  swine 
speaks,  apparently,  against  the  conclusion  that  the  minute  rods  represent  the 
virus  of  Swine  Plague.  But  there  is  a  very  reasonable  explanation  presented 
by  the  consideration  of  the  breed  of  pigs  used  for  the  experiments,’’ 

As  among  sheep,  breeds  are  found  which  are  nearly  proof  against  the 
virus  of  Anthrax,  so  there  are  breeds  of  swine  equally  insusceptible  to  the 
virus  of  Swine  Plague.  All  observers  are  united  in  saying  that  only  the 
higher  breeds  of  swine  are  decimated  by  Swine  Plague. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  procure  for  experiments  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  pigs  of  the  highest  breeds  ;  but  when  pigs  are  only  about  eight 
weeks’  old  it  is  not  easy,  even  for  a  specialist,  to  distinguish  to  what  breed  they 
belong.  When  Dr.  Loeffier  inoculated  he  thought  he  had  well-bred  pigs 
before  him  ;  but  it  turned  out  as  the  pigs  became  older  that  they  were 
nearly  allied  to  the  common  country  sorts.  For  this  reason  the  negative 
results  should  not  be  accepted  as  proof  that  the  rods  are  not  the  Plague 
virus. 

The  discovery  of  a  special  microbe  by  Dr.  Loeffier  in  a  case  of  Swine  Plague 
is  of  great  interest. 

On  the  26th  October,  1882,  District  Veterinary  Surgeon  Eggeling  handed 
to  Dr.  Loeffier  for  disposal  the  carcase  of  a  pig  which  had  just  died  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  Swine  Plague. 

Post-mortein. — The  skin  of  the  belly,  generative  organs,  and  throat,  were 
intensely  red  ;  enormous  OEdema  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  stretching  between 
the  two  fore-legs  ;  pharynx  reddened  and  swollen  ;  mucous  membrane  of 
the  epiglottis  and  trachea  intensely  dark  red  ;  lungs  little  altered,  the  right 
one  dark  red  in  places,  containing  little  air ;  nothing  particular  about  the 
heart ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  intensely  red,  also  the  first  part  of 
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the  duodenum.  Other  parts  of  intestinal  canal  unaltered ;  mesenteric 
glands  were  not  enlarged  ;  spleen  rather  large  and  purple,  pretty  firm  ;  the 
organs  were  still  warm. 

Cultivations  resulted  in  the  production  of  only  one  sort  of  microbe,  consist¬ 
ing  of  exceedingly  minute  ovoid  bacteria,  at  times  reminding  one  of  the  microbe 
of  Rabbit  Septicaemia,  but  only  half  their  length.  Simultaneously,  inoculations 
were  instituted  on  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs.  They  all  died,  and  post¬ 
mortem  showed  the  presence  of  only  one  kind  of  bacterium,  which  has  just 
been  described.  It  was  found  in  the  organs,  but  in  enormous  masses  in  the 
skin  particularly. 

On  the  30th  November  a  third  cultivate  was  employed  to  inoculate  a 
mouse,  a  small  bird,  two  pigeons,  two  hens,  and  two  rats.  On  the  31st 
November  the  mouse  and  the  small  bird  died  ;  their  organs  contained  the 
bacteria. 

The  other  animals  remained  healthy.  The  experiments  were  continued, 
and  included  pigs.  Dr.  Loeffler  concludes  from  the  results  :  “  The  bacterium 
found  in  the  fresh  organs  of  the  pig  (from  Mr.  Eggeling)  differs  from  the 
bacillus  found  in  a  number  of  typical  cases  of  Swine  Plague  in  its  form,  its 
growth,  cultivation,  and  in  its  pathogenic  behaviour  towards  different  animals.” 
He  points  out  that  it  is  not  an  unimportant  question  raised  by  the  discovery 
of  this  microbe,  as  to .  whether  under  the  name  of  “  Rothlauf,”  “  Rouget  des 
Pores  ”  (“  Red  Soldier  Disease  ’■),  and  so  on,  a  single  epizootic  disease,  an 
ens  morbi,  is  represented,  or  whether  there  is  not,  perhaps,  under  the  same 
name,  with  similar  appearances,  two  maladies  which  differ  etiologically. 

Dr.  Leofifler  asks  if,  on  the  strength  of  his  discovery,  a  fresh  group  of 
maladies  should  not  be  instituted  which  would  divide  what  he  calls  Septi¬ 
caemia  from  Plague  in  swine. 

He  points  out  that  his  newly-discovered  organism  answers  Pasteur’s  and 
Thuillier’s  descriptions  of  the  “  figure  of  8  microbe,”  said  by  them  to  be 
the  cause  of  “  Rouget  du  Pore.”  l3r.  Leofifler  says  the  typical  infiltration  of 
the  connective  tissue,  with  bloody-  serum,  and  the  haemorrhage  affection  of  the 
underlying  muscles,  is  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  the  bacterium  dis¬ 
covered  by  him. 

Dr.  Loefifier  points  out  that  “  Rothlauf”  (Swine  Plague)  in  Germany  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  a  minute  rod-like  microbe  similar  to  the  bacillus  of 
Mouse  Septicaemia.  In  North  America,  Detmers  ascribes  “  Hog  Cholera” 
and  Swine  Plague  to  a  figure  of  8  microbe.  Dr.  Loefifier  states  that  it 
is  by  no  means  demonstrated  that  Rothlauf  (as  it  is  called  in  Germany)  and 
Swine  Plague  are  identical. 


UPON  PLAGUE  IN  SWINE  AND  INOCULATION  OF  THE 

SAME.* 

The  considerable  losses  which  Swine  Plague  causes  yearly  in  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  prompted  the  Government  to  discover  some  means  to 
combat  the  complaint. 

Amongst  others,  Pasteur’s  method  of  inoculation  was  recommended  for 
trial.  But  its  general  employment  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  fact  that 
different  breeds  of  pigs  are  differently  susceptible  to  the  contagion,  and 
therefore  also  to  inoculation,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  adapt  the 
inoculate  to  the  requirements  of  each  breed.  It  was  also  to  be  surmised 
that  climate,  soil,  food,  housing,  general  attention  to  the  swine,  would  have 

*  Synopsis  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Dr.  Schutz,  in  the  Arbeiten  Ausdem  Kaiser- 
lichen  Gesundheits  Ambe.  ist  VoL,  ist  and  2nd  Book,  Tul.  Springer,  Berlin,  1885. 
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an  important  effect  upon  the  disease,  and  probably  also  upon  the  effects  of 
inoculation. 

To  test  the  effects  of  this  protective  system,  it  was  decided  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand-duchy  to  inoculate  a  certain  number  of  swine  in  those 
districts  where  the  disease  mostly  rages.  A  number  of  trustworthy  agri¬ 
culturists  were  found  ready  to  provide  the  necessary  number  of  store-pigs 
from  two  to  three  months  old  for  inoculation,  on  condition  that  all  losses 
arising  from  the  experiments  should  be  made  good  to  them. 

Inoculations  began  at  Heidelberg  on  the  7th  April,  carried  out  by  Mr, 
Cagny,  a  specialist  delegated  by  Pasteur,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Lydtin, 
Professor  Dr.  Knauff,  and  the  district  veterinary  surgeons  of  Heidelberg  and 
neighbourhood.  On  this  day  pigs  of  the  ordinary  country  breed,  which  are 
known  to  be  less  susceptible  to  the  disease,  were  inoculated. 

Eight  animals  about  ten  weeks  old  were  operated  upon,  and  by  Pasteur’s 
special  desire,  an  uninoculated  animal  was  put  with  each  of  the  inoculated. 
The  material  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cagny  daily  from  Pasteurs  laboratoiy  in  little 
glass  tubes,  closed  with  an  india-rubber  cork.  It  was  inoculated  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  right  hind-leg  with  a  Pravaz  syringe,  about  three  and  a  half 
drops  being  injected. 

“During  my  stay  in  Heidelberg  (8th  to  12th  April)  no  change  worthy  of 
remark  was  noticed.  The  pigs  ate  well  and  were  lively.  In  two  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  slight  rise  of  temperature,  with  slight  swelling  at  the  seat 
of  the  inoculation.” 

Loeffler’s  investigations  in  1882  and  1883  led  him  to  conjecture  that  there  is, 
beside  the  typical  Plague  in  swine,  another  infectious  disease  which  runs 
a  similar  course,  which  he  designated  under  the  name  of  Swine  Septicsemia. 

It  was  therefore  important  to  discover  which  malady  caused  the  great 
losses  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  which  caused  the  ravages  in  France, 
and  finally  from  which  disease  Pasteur’s  inoculate  was  taken,  and  what 
result  was  to  be  expected  from  his  method  of  inoculation  in  Baden.  For  if 
the  malady  found  in  France  is  caused  by  Pasteur’s  microbe,  and  the  disease 
in  Baden  is  caused  by  a  bacillus,  it  is  improbable  that  inoculation  with  Pasteur’s 
material  will  confer  immunity. 

To  discover,  if  possible,  to  which  class  the  Baden  epizootic  belonged.  Dr. 
Schiitz  obtained  the  carcase  of  a  pig  which  died,  showing  symptoms  of 
Plague,  at  Sinsheim.  Microscopic  examination  demonstrated  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  minute  bacillus  in  great  quantities,  particularly  in  the  spleen, 
which  greatly  resembled  those  found  in  Koch’s  Septicaemia  in  micf .  Care¬ 
ful  cultivation  reproduced  the  bacilli,  and  inoculation  proved  fatal  to  mice, 
pigeons,  and  rabbits,  but  guinea-pigs  were  not  susceptible. 

With  a  pure  cultivate  of  the  above  bacillus.  Dr.  Roloff  inoculated  two 
healthy  pigs  about  three  months  old,  and  of  half  English  breed  ;  therefore  of  a 
description  very  susceptible  to  the  disease.  The  operation  was  performed  at 
5  p.m.  on  the  2nd  of  May ;  on  the  5th  of  May,  at  ii  p.m.,  one  pig  (a  female) 
died. 

Post-mortetn  showed  :  Frothy  fluid  running  from  nostrils.  The  skin  of  the 
ears,  mouth,  nose,  anus,  and  pudenda  was  purple  ;  the  belly  and  inner  side 
of  thighs  were  slightly  purple.  The  coloured  parts  were  not  swollen.  The 
abdomen  contained  sixty  grams  of  clear,  yellowish  fluid,  in  which  stringy 
masses  were  floating.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  very 
red  and  puckered,  and  covered  with  reddish  mucus.  The  colour  principally 
occurred  near  the  pylorus  and  at  the  top  of  the  folds.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  duodenum  and  ileum  was  covered  with  a  tenacious,  opaque, 
reddish  slime  and  reddened. 

In  the  reddened  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
also  to  be  found  circumscribed,  pointed  areas,  bloody,  and  varying  from  a 
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millet  seed  to  a  linseed  in  size.  Peyer’s  patches  were  swollen,  greyish  purple, 
and  uneven  on  their  surface.  The  solitary  follicles  were  plainly  swollen. 
The  pleural  sac  contained  seventy-five  grams  of  yellowish  fluid  with  flocculi. 
The  lungs  were  of  dirty  pink  colour  ;  the  bronchi  contained  white  froth. 
The  examination  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  showed  the  presence  of  bacilli, 
particularly  in  the  spleen. 

The  other  pig  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  at  4  a.m.,  and  showed  almost  similar 
symptoms.  The  minute  bacilli  were  again  found.  Dr.  Schiitz  sums  up  the 
result  of  his  experiments  as  follows  :  The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the 
pig  from  Sinsheim  died  of  the  same  disease  which  Dr.  Roloff  produced  arti¬ 
ficially  in  the  two  pigs  inoculated  by  him.  Dr.  Schiitz  says,  “We  know  now 
that  a  disease  occurs  amongst  swine  in  Baden  of  a  parasitic  nature,  the  con- 
tagium  of  which  is  identical  with  the  bacillus  discovered.” 

Pasteur  Vaccine  and  Results  of  Inocidation. 

To  render  swine  proof  against  virulent  virus  without  great  loss,  Pasteur 
employs  a  similar  procedure  to  that  used  for  Anthrax.  He  inoculates  first 
with  a.  very  weakened  cultivate,  designated  “premier  vaccin,”  and  twelve 
days  later  with  a  less  attenuated  deuxieme  vaccin.  The  vaccin  examined 
by  Dr.  Schiitz  was  not  pure — it  had  been  opened  some  hours  before  he 
examined  it;  but  he  points  out  that  it  may  have  been  impure  originally. 
The  result  of  a  course  of  inoculations  and  cultivations  he  sums  up  as  follows : — 

“  From  the  result  of  the  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  I  was  able  to  procure  from  the  remains  of  Pasteur’s  vaccin 
delivered  to  me  pure  material  in  two  ways. 

“  The  simpler  was  to  inoculate  a  mouse,  and  from  the  blood  of  that  animal 
to  continue  the  cultivations.  The  other  more  complicated  method  was  to 
isolate,  by  Koch’s  method,  the  different  bacteria.  Both  methods  gave  the  same 
results — indeed,  the  latter  process  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion  that  the  minute  bacillus  found  in  Pasteur’s  I.  and 
II.  Vaccin  is  the  disease  producer.” 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  disease  found  in  swine  in  Baden  and 
the  Mai  Rouge  du  Pore  found  in  France  are  not  distinguishable. 

It  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  the  minute  bacilli  received  in  Pasteur’s 
vaccin  were  attenuated,  and  whether  inoculation  with  a  pure  cultivate  of  the 
attenuated  bacillus  rendered  swine  proof  against  the  disease  which  killed 
the  pig  in  Sinsheim. 

Again  experiments  were  had  recourse  to,  and  Dr.  Schiitz  sums  up  the  results 
of  his  labours  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A  disease  occurs  in  swine  in  Baden,  epizootic  in  its  nature,  caused  by  a 
minute  bacillus,  which  morphologically  and  biologically  has  great  similarity 
to  Mouse  Septicaemia. 

(2)  This  disease  is  identical  with  “  Rouget”  or  “  Mai  Rouge  des  Pores  ” 
in  France. 

(3)  The  bacilli  found  in  Pasteur’s  vaccin  are  weakened  in  virulence. 

(4)  Swine,  by  inoculation  with  Pasteur’s  vaccin,  can  be  rendered  proof 
against  the  effects  of  virulent  cultivations. 

(5)  The  bacilli  of  Pig  Cholera  are  not  mobile,  they  always  appear  as  rods, 
their  length  is  about  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  diameter  of  a  pig’s  red 
blood-cell.  Many  measure  o'ooo6 — o’oooS  mm.  Dr.  Schiitz  proceeds  : 
“Now  Pasteur  states  in  his  first  publication  (‘Sur  le  Rouget  ou  Mai  Rouge 
des  Pores.’  Compt.  Rend.^  1882,  p.  1120): — 

“  The  Red  Disease  in  pigs  is  produced  by  a  special  microbe,  easily  culti- 
vatable  outside  the  animal’s  body.  It  is  very  small,  and  may  easily  escape  the 
observation  of  the  most  attentive.  It  resembles  mostly  the  microbe  of  Fowl 
Cholera.  Its  form  is  like  a  figure  of  8,  but  more  minute  ;  less  visible  than 
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that  of  Cholera.  Its  differs  essentially  from  the  latter  in  its  physiological 
properties.  Without  effect  on  poultry,  it  kills  rabbits  and  sheep.” 

The  statement  that  poultry  inoculated  with  the  minute  bacillus  do  not 
die  is  correct.  “  I  inoculated,”  says  Dr.  Schiitz,  ‘'four  young  hens  with  the  culti¬ 
vate  of  the  bacillus  from  the  spleen  with  no  result,  whereas  inoculation  of 
pigeons  and  mice  from  the  same  material  caused  their  death.”  Here,  again, 
the  bacillus  of  Swine  Fever  and  Mouse  Septicaemia  are  strikingly  similar  in 
action.  Dr.  Schiitz  states,  “  I  have  neyer  observed  a  figure  of  8  bacillus.” 
In  another  place  (“  La  Vaccination  du  Rouget  des  Pores  a  I’aide  du  Virus 
Mortel  attenud  de  cel  Maladie,”  Compt.  Rend.^  1883,  p.  1169)  Pasteur  says: — 
“  If  one  inoculates  the  disease  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  the  microbe  is 
acclimatised  in  the  rabbit.  All  the  animals  die,  and  death  occurs  in  a  few 
days.  Cultivations  of  the  blood  of  these  rabbits  in  sterilised  media  become 
progressively  more  abundant  and  easy  of  attainment.” 

The  microbe  itself  changes  its  aspect  a  little,  and  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  figure  8,  without  the  filiform  extensions  of  some  of  the  cultivations. 

Dr.  Schiitz  declares  he  has  not  observed  the  figure  of  8  bacillus  in  rabbits, 
nor  in  other  animals  which  succumbed  to  inoculation  with  Plague-  virus, 
and  surmises  that  Pasteur’s  cultivates  were  impure. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  HORSES  AS  TO 

SOUNDNESS.* 

BY  E.  WALLIS  HOARE,  VETERINARY  STUDENT,  MONTREAL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  which  I  propose  to  bring 
before  your  notice  this  evening  is  entitled,  “  Observations  on  the  Examination 
of  Horses  as  to  Soundness.”  You  will  perceive  that  this  subject,  if  noticed  to 
its  full  extent,  would  be  a  very  extensive  one,  and  my  experience  with  it  not 
having  been  as  yet  very  great,  such  an  attempt  on  my  part  would  but  prove  a 
failure,  and  the,  short  time  allowed  would  not  permit  of  it  being  done.  My 
intention  is  only  to  mention  the  general  details,  and  to  dwell  on  those  points 
which  are  of  practical  importance,  and  concerning  which  difference  of 
opinion  and  doubt  exist.  The  subject  is  a  most  important  one,  treating  as  it 
does  of  one  of  the  commonest  everyday  duties  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and 
not  only  this,  but  also  there  are  few  on  which  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
exists,  even  sometimes  on  what  would  appear  to  an  ordinary  observer  the 
most  simple  points.  It  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  and  hence  requires  to  be 
treated  of  in  a  practical  manner;  an  apology  is  required  on  my  part  if  I  make 
use  of  too  plain  language,  and  also  because  I  treat  of  a  subject  which  in  the 
present  scientific  age  does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  attention. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  profitable  and  interesting  thing  sometimes  to  dwell 
on  and  discuss  subjects  belonging  to  the  practical  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
veterinarian  ;  there  are  many  things  to  be  learned  from  so  doing,  everyday 
and  common-place  though  they  may  seem. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  consider  that  I  might  occupy  the  time  better  by 
reading  on  some  scientific  subject,  or  noticing  some  of  the  latest  theories 
which  scientists  have  lately  brought  out;  but  much  as  I  respect  these  theories 
and  the  scientific  and  theoretical  tendency  of  the  present  age,  I  always  give 
them  second  place  when  I  can  find  many  subjects  which  are  purely  veteri¬ 
nary,  and  must  be  as  interesting  and  useful  to  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  to 
study  the  horse,  his  conformation,  his  peculiarities,  his  actions,  his  uses,  and 
his  diseases. 

¥ 

*  An  essay  read  before  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
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With  this  apologv,  then,  I  shall  first  commence  with  a  consideration  of  the 
terms,  Soundness  and  Unsoundness.  Simple  as  these  terms  may  appear,  and 
easy  to  define,  yet  few  give  us  more  trouble  on  some  occasions.  You  all 
know  the  legal  definition  of  these  terms. 

Lord  Ellenborough  defines  unsoundness  to  be,  “  Any  infirmity  rendering  the 
animal  less  fit  for  present  use  and  convenience.” 

Another  definition  is,  that  “  Unsoundness  is  any  alteration  in  structure  or 
function  which  lessens  the  usefulness  of  the  animal  or  reduces  his  market 
value.” 

Baron  Parke  says,  “  A  horse  is  sound  when  he  is  free  from  hereditary 
disease,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  natural  and  constitutional  health,  and 
has  as  much  bodily  perfection  as  is  consistent  with  his  natural  formation.” 

Some,  indeed,  would  restrict  the  word  “  sound  ”  to  mean  perfect,  which  to 
every  one  will  appear  absurd,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  horse  perfect 
in  everything. 

Baron  Alderson  appears  to  take  the  most  sensible  view  of  the  matter.  He 
says,  “  The  word  sound  means  sound,  and  the  very  qualification  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  arises  from  the  purpose  for  which  the  warranty  is  given.  If, 
for  instance,  a  horse  is  purchased  to  be  used  in  a  given  way,  the  word  sound 
means  that  the  animal  is  useful  for  that  purpose,  and  unsound  means  that  he 
at  the  same  time  is  affected  with  something  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
impeding  that  use.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  understanding  which  veterinary  surgeons  have  to  adopt 
in  their  practice.  Many  horses  are  examined  with  defects  which  some  might 
consider  unsound,  but  by  their  experience,  skill,  and  judgment,  veterinary 
surgeons  know  that  these  defects  will  not  interfere  with  the  working  powers 
of  the  animal,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  that  he  knows  for  what  work 
the  animal  is  intended  to  be  put  to. 

We  may  call  such  an  animal  “  practically  sound.”  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  when  we  bring  in  this  term  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  where  to  draw 
the  line,  and  it  is  only  by  experience,  judgment,  and  observation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  for  which  the  animal  is  intended  that  we  can  venture 
to  recommend  a  horse  having  such  defects. 

For  example,  a  horse  is  brought  for  examination.  We  find  he  is  all  right 
with  the  exception  of  a  splint,  which  is  well  to  the  front  of  the  cannon-bone, 
and  considerably  below  the  knee.  Now, we  know  from  practical  experience 
among  horses  that  such  a  defect  will  never  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  animal,  and  were  we  to  reject  such  a  horse  it  would  be  doing  a  great  in¬ 
justice  both  to  him  and  his  owner. 

There  are  many  other  instances  which  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  shall 
refer  to  them  further  on  when  describing  the  examination  of  the  different 
points. 

Of  course  it  is  to  be  understood  that  all  defects  or  blemishes  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  buyer  of  the  animal,  so  that  he  may  be  willing  to  take  the 
risk,  guided,  however,  by  our  opinion. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  clients  who  come  to  consult  us  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  horses.  Some  will  not  have  any  horse,  but  one  which  can  be  certified 
by  us  as  being  sound  in  every  respect,  and  if  any  qualifying  remarks  are 
added  they  will  not  buy  the  animal.  These  are  generally  men  who  are 
totally  ignorant  about  horses,  and  think  themselves  on  the  safe  side  by  buying 
none  but  those  which  can  be  certified  perfectly  sound. 

There  are  others  who  will  be  entirely  guided  by  our  opinion  and  advice, 
and  if  a  defect  be  present,  they  will  rely  on  our  good  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  whether  the  animal  will  suit  them  or  not. 

Then,  again,  we  are  often  called  to  give  our  opinion  on  disputed  cases. 
These  give  us  the  most  difficulty  of  all,  as  it  is  seldom  that  two  men  can  be 
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got  to  have  the  same  opinion  on  certain  defects,  whether  causing  unsound¬ 
ness  or  not. 

Our  next  consideration  will  be  the  method  of  examining  horses  as  to 
soundness;  and  in  describing  this  I  shall,  as  we  come  to  the  different  points, 
dwell  on  those  concerning  which  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  practitioner  has  his  own  method  of  examining 
horses,  and  some,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  no  method  at  all,  but  go  round 
the  horse  in  an  irregular  manner,  which  is  neither  calculated  to  give  them 
accuracy  in  their  work,  nor  to  look  well  to  any  horseman  who  may  be  ob¬ 
serving  them. 

Method  in  everything  is  useful,  and  in  none  more  than  in  examining  horses, 
as  in  a  short  time  we  get  into  a  routine  manner  of  performing  it,  which  in¬ 
sures  special  accuracy  in  observing  the  different  parts.  Of  course  a  deviation 
must  be  made  in  our  method  sometimes,  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  we  cannot  spend  the  same  time  over  the  horse  in  the  fair  field  or 
auction  sale  as  if  he  were  at  our  own  establishment  for  examination. 

The  method  I  shall  adopt  here  is  that  which  was  recommended  by  the  late 
Professor  Dick,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  successful  of 
any,  as  by  it  there  is  less  danger  of  mistakes  or  omissions  being  made. 

It  may  be  considered  under  three  divisions. 

1st.  Seeing  the  horse  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible  in  the  stable. 

2nd.  Seeing  him  and  feeling  his  different  points  when  standing  on  level 
ground  outside  the  stable. 

3rd.  Seeing  him  in  his  various  paces,  watching  and  listening  to  his  respi¬ 
ration,  and  afterwards  removing  his  front  shoes  and  examining  the  feet. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  name  and  describe  the  various  causes  of  unsound¬ 
ness  ;  every  tyro  knows  that  the  great  glaring  diseases  cause  unsoundness. 
What  I  wish  to  notice  are  those  defects  concerning  which  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  whether  they  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  animal 
or  not.  We  will  suppose  that  the  horse  is  brought  to  our  establishment  for 
examination.  Now,  some  practitioners  examine  right  off.  This  course  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  I  believe  in  placing  him  in  the  stable  for  half  an  hour, 
tied  loosely  there,  so  that  he  can  reach  the  manger.  This  is  done  for  various 
reasons.  We  can  notice  his  conduct  while  there.  There  is  some  chance  of 
noticing  whether  he  is  a  crib-biter  or  not,  although  it  is  said  that  some 
animals  with  that  abominable  vice  will  not  crib-bite  in  a  strange  stable. 
Weaving  may  also  be  observed,  and  also  the  position  in  which  the  animal 
stands.  If  there  is  any  lameness  present  it  will  all  the  better  show  itself 
after. 

Now,  as  to  crib-biting,  some  consider  it  a  vice  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  we  may 
be  sure  it  is  a  cause  of  unsoundness,  as  the  victims  of  it  are  constantly  sub¬ 
ject  to  indigestion,  colic,  and  flatulence.  But  often  we  cannot  detect  whether 
such  a  vice  is  present,  and  hence  cannot  be  blamed  for  it  after. 

As  to  wind-sucking,  it  has  been  proved  that  no  such  thing  is  in  existence, 
as  the  air  generates  in  the  stomach,  and  the  efforts  ‘are  made  to  expel  it. 
However,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  As  to  what  is 
called  weaving,  some  consider  it  an  unsoundness  ;  and  a  horse  subject  to  it 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  though  he  may  probably  do  his  work  well.  We 
next  make  the  horse  stand  over  in  the  stall  to  perceive  if  there  is  stiffness  of 
the  hind  legs. 

Our  next  step  is  to  take  the  animal  to  the  stable  door,  and  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  eyes.  We  notice  if  they  are  both  of  the  same  size  and 
shape.  A  front  and  a  lateral  view  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  black  hat  properly 
held  is  a  great  help  in  the  examination.  We  must  also  notice  if  there  is  any 
dulness  or  shrinking  from  light.  If,  however,  there  is  any  sign  or  suspicion 
of  disease,  a  more  prolonged  and  searching  examination  must  be  made.  The 
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method  of  performing  this  you  are  all  familiar  with  from  your  knowledge  of 
ophthalmic  surgery,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  it  here. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  eyes,  we  next  have  the  horse  brought 
out  of  the  stable,  and  placed  on  level  ground.  We  then  take  a  general  view 
of  the  animal  as  a  whole,  walking  round  him  and  viewing  with  a  practised 
eye  the  different  points.  By  this  means  we  can  detect  obvious  causes  of  un¬ 
soundness,  which  will  not  render  our  further  examination  necessary.  We 
may  notice  spavins,  curbs,  shaky  fore  legs,  broken  knees,  etc. 

We  commence  our  examination  on  the  nearside  of  the  horse  by  looking  at 
the  opening  of  the  nostril.  We  examine  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane 
for  discharge  or  ulceration,  also  for  constrictions  and  polypi.  With  regard 
to  the  discharges,  they  may  arise  from  Catarrh,  Nasal  Gleet,  or  Glanders,  or 
the  membrane  may  be  ulcerated  from  the  discharge  of  a  diseased  tooth» 

Catarrh,  while  it  lasts,  constitutes  unsoundness,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
or  pass  a  horse  sound  while  it  remains,  as  the  after  effects  cannot  be  foretold. 
Nasal  Gleet  always  constitutes  unsoundnesss,  and  a  very  careful  examination 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  Glanders.  Perhaps  the  horse  may  have  a 
cough.  This  may  be  the  result  of  the  catarrh,  or  from  more  serious  causes. 
If  from  the  former,  it  constitutes  unsoundness  while  it  lasts,  and  we  cannot 
pass  the  horse  ;  if  from  the  latter,  it  may  be  permanent  unsoundness — this 
we  will  notice  when  testing  the  wind. 

We  next  examine  the  mouth,  and  observe  the  teeth,  gums,  and  tongue. 
We  note  the  age  carefully,  and  beware  of  the  tricks  of  the  dealers,  who  try 
to  make  very  young  animals  appear  adults,  and  very  old  animals  appear 
young. 

We  also  note  the  molar  teeth  for  irregularities  and  diseased  teeth,  and  the 
space  between  the  incisors  and  molars  for  evidences  of  a  hard  puller.  These, 
according  to  degree,  may  constitute  unsoundness. 

We  next  feel  beneath  the  jaws  for  enlarged  glands,  which  may  be  caused 
by  an  attack  of  Strangles.  In  such  cases  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
in  testing  the  wind  afterwards. 

We  pass  the  hand  over  the  poll,  using  pressure,  examining  for  traces  of  Poll 
Evil,  also  the  parotid  gland.  We  then  distend  the  jugular  vein  in  order  to 
examine  for  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  the  vein,  or  for  old  marks  of 
bleeding.  With  regard  to  marks  of  bleeding,  we  must  suspect  that  the  horse 
has  been  treated  for  some  severe  disease.  Perhaps  he  may  be  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  Colic  ;  hence  our  duty  is  to  inform  the  buyer  of  the  facts. 
Injuries  to  the  vein,  as  stated  above,  obviously  constitute  unsoundness. 
Perhaps  here  we  may  notice  signs  of  some  skin  disease,  as  Mange,  Eczema, 
Ringworm,  etc.  Well,  our  advice  to  the  seller  is  to  get  the  horse  cured 
first. 

We  next  examine  the  shoulder.  There  may  be  collar  galls.  These  may 
arise  from  a  bad-fitting  collar,  or  an  irritable  condition  of  the  skin.  If  the 
horse  is  intended  for  harness,  it  is  an  unsoundness,  often  giving  rise  to  much 
trouble  afterwards.  We  examine  the  shoulder  for  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
commonly  known  as  Shoulder-slip.  This  can  be  detected  by  comparing  both 
sides,  by  the  firm,  elastic  resistance  which  these  muscles  give  on  pressure,  in 
health,  and  by  their  convexity  from  before  backwards. 

The  point  of  the  shoulder  may  show  signs  of  setons  or  blistering  ;  this 
should  at  once  arouse  our  suspicion.  But  we  must  remember  that  mistakes 
are  often  made  in  this  diagnosis  of  lameness,  and  incompetent  practitioners 
in  doubtful  cases  often  apply  treatment  to  the  shoulder  as  an  experiment. 
However,  the  horse  with  such  marks  must  be  examined  carefully  for 
lameness. 

We  next  pass  the  hand  over  the  front  of  the  radius  ;  few  abnormalities 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  here.  In  the  method  adopted  by  the  examination, 
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we  examine  the  front  of  the  limb  first,  so  our  next  point  is  the  knee.  We 
feel  for  any  injury  to  the  skin  or  rubbing  off  of  the  hair,  and  look  for  the 
growth  of  different  coloured  hairs.  It  is  very  seldom  that  fresh  marks  are 
brought  before  our  notice  in  examining  for  soundness  ;  it  is  generally 
marks  which  are  healed  and  concealed  by  every  method  which  the  art  of  man 
can  invent. 

“  Broken  knees  ”  is  a  vague  term,  and  may  mean  a  simple  rubbing 
off  of  the  hair  up  to  an  open  joint.  Thus  we  may  have  different  stages. 
There  may  be  rubbing  off  of  the  hair  with  or  without  a  bruise,  or 
there  may  be  a  wound  of  the  skin,  or  a  clean  incision  of  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  tissues,  or  the  knee-joint  may  be  opened.  Simple  rubbing  off 
of  the  hair  will  not  amount  to  anything,  as  it  will  grow  again.  But  if  the 
skin  be  damaged,  and  the  hair-bulbs  injured  so  that  a  permanent  mark  is  left 
as  the  hair  grows  stronger,  or  may  grow  weak  and  turn  white,  in  giving 
our  opinion,  other  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  that  deep  wounds  of  the  knee  and  open  joint  are  unsoundness,  as 
the  action  of  the  joint  is  interfered  with  by  causing  anchylosis,  or  causing 
adhesion  between  the  extensor  tendons  and  their  sheaths.  As  to  the  other 
marks,  it  depends  on  whether  the  action  of  the  joint  is  interfered  with  in  their 
situation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  stands,  as  to  whether  we 
shall  reject  him  or  not.  If  the  cicatrix  is  in  the  situation  where  a  stumbler 
is  liable  to  mark — that  is,  on  the  radiocarpal  joint — if  the  horse  has  a  heavy 
forehand,  and  is  bent  over  or  shaky  on  his  fore-legs,  if  the  shoes  are  much 
worn  at  the  toe,  then  depend  upon  it  we  are  examining  what  the  jockeys  call 
a  “  religious  horse,”  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  reject  hhn  at  once. 

If,  however,  the  mark  is  situated  low  down,  or  if  in  one  knee  only, 
if  there  is  no  stiffness  in  action,  and  the  animal  stands  well,  then  we  can 
venture  to  recommend  him,  as  the  mark  may  have  been  caused  by  negligence 
in  driving,  or  from  accidents,  or  from  hunting  over  timber.  We  may  have 
enlargements  about  the  knee,  which,  if  not  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
joint,  will  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  as  they  may  arise  from 
injuries  received  in  hunting.  We  must,  however,  beware  of  Carpitis,  which 
always  constitutes  unsoundness.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  examining 
the  extremities  it  is  best  to  compare  both  sides,  as  then  any  differences  will 
readily  be  seen. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  the  knee,  we  pass  the  hand  over  the  front 
of  the  cannon-bone,  down  to  the  fetlock  joint.  We  examine  the  extensor 
pedis  tendon,  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  for  Osteophytes,  which  con- 
stitutes  unsoundness. 

We  also  examine  the  fetlock  joint  ;  any  enlargement  of  it  will  constitute 
unsoundness  ;  also  round  the  pastern  for  Ringbone,  which  obviously  con¬ 
stitutes  unsoundness,  and  we  lift  the  fringe  of  hair  from  the  coronet  to  look 
for  Sandcrack.  We  now  come  to  the  foot,  which  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  fore-leg.  The  feet  may  be  too  small  in  comparison  to  the  animal’s 
size  ;  this  may  be  natural,  and  the  animal  is  sound.  One  foot  may  be 
smaller  than  the  other  ;  this  is  suspicious,  and  shows  an  abnormal  state,  and 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  There  may  iDe  diverging  rings  round  the  hoof  ; 
these  may  be  a  result  of  Laminitis,  or  be  normal.  Many  ideas  are  given  to 
distinguish  them.  We  can  test  the  soundness  of  the  feet  by  a  battering 
canter  over  a  hard  road,  tying  the  animal  up  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty 
minutes  afterwards,  then  trot  slowly  in  hand.  If  there  has  been  recent 
inflammation,  he  goes  on  his  heels,  or  goes,  as  the  horsemen  say,  like  a  “  cat 
on  hot  bricks.”  Such  a  condition  is  manifestly  unsoundness.  It  is  important 
to  detect  whether  the  animal  has  been  a  subject  of  neurotomy.  If  recent, 
the  marks  of  the  incisions  may  be  noticed,  but  on  mounting  the  horse,  and 
riding  him  over  hard  ground,  we  notice  the  numb,  awkward  manner  in  which 
he  uses  the  nerved  foot. 
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The  animal  may  have  the  toes  turned  out ;  this  is  objectionable,  as  the 
inside  of  the  fetlock  or  knee  may  be  injured  by  being  struck  by  the  opposite 
foot.  Such  cases,  if  unconnected  with  bad  shoeing,  will  be  sufficient  cause 
for  rejecting  the  horse. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  foot  for  the  various  diseases.  Brittle  Hoof, 
Seedy  Toe,  Pricks  from  Shoeing,  False  Quarter,  Quittor  Sandcrack,  Canker 
are  obviously  unsoundness.  Grease  and  Scratches,  while  they  last,  constitute 
unsoundness.  We  may  perceive  Sidebones,  scientifically  termed  Ossified 
Lateral  Cartilages  :  these  are  mostly  seen  in  heavy  cart-horses,  especially 
Flemish  horses,  in  which  it  is  said  sixty  per  cent,  of  them  have  Sidebones, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  work  on  the  London  stones,  and  go  sound  for 
years.  In  a  carriage-horse  or  hunter,  Sidebones  must  always  be  rejected  ;  in 
a  cart-horse  the  opinion  may  be  modified. 

We  next  pick  up  the  foot  and  look  for  contracted  heels,  which  obviously 
cause  unsoundness.  Flat  soles  are  a  serious  defect,  and  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Bruise  of  the  sole  is  also  an  unsoundness.  We  may  here  see  bad  cases  of 
corns  ;  but  we  defer  our  examination  for  them  until  the  shoes  are  removed. 

Next  we  come  to  a  very  important  point — that  is,  to  detect  the  existence  of 
navicular  disease,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  present.  This  is  an  unsoundness 
of  the  worst  form,  and  is  vulgarly  but  applicably  called  “  Groggy  Lameness.” 
In  examining  for  soundness  we  generally  see  it  as  an  unnatural  gait,  which 
to  a  practised  eye  is  quite  apparent.  If  the  animal  has  been  well  warmed 
with  exercise  before  being  brought  for  examination,  he  may  go  tolerably  well, 
but  our  plan  of  resting  him  in  the  stable  prior  to  examination  will  soon  reveal 
the  stiff  gait  when  emerging  from  the  stable  door. 

As  regards  Thrush,  it  may  be  due  to  local  or  constitutional  causes  :  if  to 
the  former,  it  is  an  unsoundness  while  it  lasts  ;  if  constitutional,  it  is  permanent 
unsoundnessv 

We  have  now  examined  the  front  of  the  fore-leg  and  the  foot ;  we  next 
begin  at  the  back  of  the  leg,  commencing  at  the  elbow.  Here  we  may  find  a 
fibrous  tumour,  caused  by  the  heel  of  the  shoe  when  the  animal  is  lying  down. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness,  but  when  removed  is 
liable  to  recur  again  ;  here  it  is  better  not  to  recommend  the  horse.  A  serious 
enlargement  of  the  elbow  is  unsoundness  while  it  lasts. 

We  next  pass  the  hand  along  the  arm  to  the  knee,  along  the  flexor  muscles. 
At  this  part  of  the  proceedings,  perhaps,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  animal 
has  what  is  known  as  “  Filled  Legs,”  or,  if  we  wish- to  express  it  in  scientific 
terms,  it  is  “  (Edema  of  the  Areolar  Tissue  of  the  Legs.”  This  is  a  point  to 
be  decided  on.  There  are  some  horses  which,  if  left  in  the  stable  for  a  few 
days,  will  come  out  with  Filled  Legs.  This,  of  course,  is  not  natural ;  but  if 
it  goes  down  with  exercise,  it  will  not  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  and 
is  probably  due  to  constitutional  disturbance.  However,  in  my  opinion,  never 
recommend  a  horse  subject  to  Filled  Legs — they  are  always  troublesome  and 
unsightly  after. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  Wind-galls.  These  are  generally  considered  to 
show  evidence  of  over-work  in  the  horse  ;  if  simple,  they  rarely  interfere  with 
his  working  capabilities — they  are  merely  distensions  of  the  bursas  mucosae, 
and  feel  soft  and  movable.  But  we  must  beware  of  what  are  called  com¬ 
plicated  Wind-galls  ;  these  feel  hard  when  the  animal  is  standing,  and  indicate 
injury  to  the  sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  are  generally  attended  by  stiffness. 
Such  must  always  be  rejected. 

There  may  be  a  skin  disease,  called  Mallenders,  at  the  back  of  the  knee  ; 
this  must  he  cured  before  the  horse  can  be  passed  sound. 

Next  we  come  to  a  most  important  part — that  is,  the  examination  of  the 
back  tendons  and  suspensory  ligament.  Any  thickening  or  enlargement  of 
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these  must  necessitate  the  rejection  of  the  horse,  as  they  are  too  important 
structures  for  us  to  run  any  risk  with,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  horses 
with  such  thickening  often  make  very  good  hunters,  etc.  In  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  part  we  grasp  the  tendon  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  slide 
it  down  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock  ;  if  healthy,  there  will  be  no  enlargement 
nor  heat,  nor  flinching.  Should  any  of  these  exist,  the  horse  must  be  rejected. 
The  suspensory  ligament  must  be  examined  in  the  same  manner  ;  any  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  it  indicates  previous  injury,  and  therefore  unsoundness.  The  injuries 
are  usually  on  the  lower  fourth,  near  the  sesamoid  bones.  Our  opinion  may 
sometimes  be  asked  as  to  the  extent  of  the  animal’s  usefulness  when  thicken¬ 
ing  of  the  tendons  or  ligament  is  known  to  exist.  In  this  case  our  experience 
must  help  us,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  the  work  for  which  the  animal  is 
intended  is  requisite.  In  many  cases  the  skin  only  is  thickened,  and  there  is 
not  much  injury  to  the  tendon.  Such  cases  are  not  so  serious,  and  the 
animal  may  work  well.  • 

{To  be  continued.) 
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BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON 

OF  THE  ARMY. 

{Continued from  page  23.) 

In  order  to  effectually  silence  the  partisans  of  Liebig’s  theory,  and  indeed 
of  all  chemists,  as  to  the  accidental  presence  of  the  organised  ferment,  the 
cells  of  which,  they  asserted,  perished  during  fermentation  and  formed 
lactate  of  ammonia,  Pasteur  unremittingly  laboured  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  the  theory,  and  to  prove  that  not  only  was  there  no  ammonia  formed 
during  alcoholic  fermentation,  but  if  it  were  added  it  disappeared,  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  new  cells.  Two  notable  characteristic  and  crucial 
experiments  he  made,  which  Anally  settled  the  dispute.  One  was  with  regard 
to  the  yeast  of  beer  or  alcohol,  and  the  other  to  the  lactic  ferment.  He  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  pure  solution  of  sugar  a  small  quantity  of  a  crystalline  salt  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  some  phosphates  of  potash  and  magnesia  ;  into  this  mixture,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  destitute  of  albuminoid  matter,  he  sowed  an  imponder¬ 
able  quantity  of  yeast — the  living  cells  of  the  lactic  fermentation.  The  cells  thus 
sown  germinated  and  multiplied,  the  sugar  fermented,  and  the  phosphorus, 
magnesium,  and  potassium  of  the  salts  united  with  elements  of  the  sugar  of 
milk,  and  were  in  the  end  converted  into  lactic  acid.  A  second  experiment 
made  with  the  same  skill  and  care  yielded  the  same  results,  and  demolished 
the  theory  of  Berzelius  and  Liebig,  which  had  no  longer  any  foundation. 
The  whole  process  took  place  between  the  sugar  and  the  ferment  germ — a 
living  organism — which  owed  its  growth  and  multiplication  to  the  nutri¬ 
ment  it  found  in  the  sugar  :  fermentation,  in  short,  was  simply  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  nutrition,  the  ferment  contriving  to  grow  upon  the  sugar  and  the 
mineral  salts,  the  remaining  portions  of  these  combining  to  form,  in  fermenting 
milk,  alcohol  and  lactic  acid,  and  in  the  saccharine  fermentation  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid. 

The  results  of  his  experiments,  and  the  conclusions  he  arrived  at  from  a 
consideration  of  them,  Pasteur  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1857. 

By  the  light  of  his  discovery  of  the  lactic  ferment,  Pasteur  soon  found  a 
new  ferment — the  butyric,  which  has  its  own  special  fermentation,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  butyric  acid.  This  organism  consists  of  minute  rods, 
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separate,  or  united  in  chains  of  two,  three,  or  more,  which  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  by  division,  and  which  have  the  power  of  movement — gliding  in  an 
undulating  manner,  and  breaking  themselves  off  from  each  other  by  this 
motile  faculty.  They  can  be  grown,  like  the  other  ferments,  in  fluids  con¬ 
taining  fermentable  substances,  in  which  they  will  multiply  to  an  almost 
indefinite  extent,  their  increase  marking  the  progress  of  the  butyric  fermen¬ 
tation.  In  studying  this  organism  or  vibrio,  Pasteur  came  upon  a  new  and 
altogether  startling  peculiarity  of  these  ferments — that  they  can  not  only 
multiply  freely  without  air,  but  that  the  presence  of  air  deprives  them  of  life, 
and  stops  the  fermentation  to  which  they  give  rise.  A  stream  of  pure  carbonic 
acid,  so  deadly  to  animals,  may  be  passed  through  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  growing,  without  affecting  them  ;  but  if  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  be 
substituted  for  the  acid  for  a  brief  space,  the  organisms  subside  motionless  to 
the  bottom,  and  fermentation  is  at  once  arrested. 

The  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  ferments  induced  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  had  to  be  answered,  and  in  attempting  it  Pasteur  was 
brought  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  micro-organisms,  like  the 
higher  animals,  were  nourished  upon  suitable  pabulum — living  upon  a  portion 
of  the  fermentable  matter  ;  but  while  the  animal,  for  a  given  weight  of 
nutritive  matter  ingested,  assimilates  a  certain  quantity,  the  “  microbe  ”  (as 
Sedillot  named  these  minute  plants),  in  consuming  some  of  the  matter, 
decomposes  a  quantity  far  in  excess  of  its  own  weight.  The  “must,”  or  sweet 
wort  of  beer  or  wine,  when  placed  in  vats  or  barrels  to  produce  these  fluids, 
will  undergo  fermentation  when  yeast  has  been  purposely  added,  or  when 
the  ferment-germs  have  been  accidentally  introduced  ;  and  the  vital  actions 
of  the  germs — multiplication,  and  increase  in  weight  and  volume — go  on 
entirely  independently  of  the  free  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  of  that  in  the  “  must.” 
In  the  immense  vats  of  breweries,  fermentation  disengages  quantities  of 
carbonic-acid  gas,  which  is  so  much  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  that  it 
rests  in  a  dense  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  completely  excludes  the 
air.  Yet  the  ferment-cells  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  entire  absence  of  air  or  free  oxygen  ;  while  their  activity  during 
this  period  is  exhibited  in  the  enormous  difference  between  their  weight, 
when  collected  as  yeast  at  the  termination  of  the  process,  and  the  weight  of 
the  “must”  or  sugar  which  has  fermented,  and  been  transformed  into 
alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  other  products.  It  has  been  computed 
that  a  pound  of  the  ferment  will  cause  the  transformation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  sugar  into  alcohol. 

In  shallow  vessels,  Pasteur  found  that  the  ferment  was  even  more  active 
than  in  deep  vats,  though  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  then  much  less  sugar  was 
decomposed — not  more  than  five  or  six  pounds.  It  was  thus  demonstrated 
that  the  more  free  oxygen  the  ferment  consumes,  the  less  does  it  act  as  a 
ferment  ;  while  the  more  completely  its  vital  functions  are  carried  on  inde¬ 
pendently  of  air  or  free  oxygen,  the  greater  is  its  power  of  transforming  or 
decomposing  sugar.  Life  without  air,  and  the  process  of  fermentation,  are 
correlative  incidents  ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  oxygen  is  essential  to 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  ferment-cell,  and  when  not  obtainable  from  the  air, 
it  takes  it  from  the  saccharine  matter,  which  contains  it ;  in  doing  this  it 
produces  alcohol,  which  is  merely  sugar  minus  some  of  its  oxygen.  This 
ferment-cell  or  vibrio,  and  others  of  its  kind,  can  only  live  and  multiply  with¬ 
out  air  so  long  as  it  receives  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  food  ;  when 
this  is  consumed,  it  dies,  and  further  transformation  of  the  matter  ceases, 
unless  another  kind  of  organism  finds  access. 

These  investigations  led  Pasteur  to  recognise  two  classes  of  microscopic 
organisms — one  which  requires  air  or  free  oxygen  in  order  to  exist  and 
multiply,  and  which  he  named  cerobies  ;  and  another  which  could  live  actively 
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in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  possessing  itself  of  this  essential  element  by 
taking  it  from  its  combinations  in  the  food  supplied  to  it — this  class  he  de¬ 
signated  ancErobies^  and  its  discovery  caused  much  astonishment.*  Dumas, 
the  celebrated  chemist,  said  one  day  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  address¬ 
ing  Pasteur  in  reference  to  the  last-named  class  :  “  In  these  infinitely  small 
organisms  you  have  discovered  a  third  kingdom — the  kingdom  to  which 
these  organisms  belong,  which,  with  all  the  attributes  of  animal  life,  do  not 
require  air  for  their  existence,  and  which  find  the  heat  that  is  necessary  for 
them  in  the  chemical  decompositions  they  set  up  around  them.” 

The  potency  of  the  anaerobic  class  to  act  as  ferments,  it  may  be  observed, 
depends  upon  their  capacity  to  live  without  air,  by  breaking  down  pre-existing 
compounds,  and  forming  new  and  simpler  ones  ;  this  done,  they  perish,  and 
then  the  aerobic  germs  may,  in  their  turn,  live  upon  them,  and  convert  their 
remains  into  other  compounds. 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  demonstrated  that  fluid  organic  matters 
deprived  of  all  microscopic  germs,  retained  free  oxygen  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  remained  unchanged  ;  but  if  living  germs  were  allowed  access  to  such 
matters  when  kept  in  closed  vessels,  in  a  few  days  there  was  no  oxygen,  but 
carbonic  acid.  So  it  was  proved  that,  contrary  to  the  notion  previously 
entertained,  oxygen  has  but  little  influence  in  promoting  decomposition  when 
germs  are  absent ;  though  when  they  are  present  it  acts  most  powerfully. 

Putrefaction  is  simply  fermentation,  the  sole  agent  in  one  as  in  the  other 
being  microscopic  organisms,  the  fermentation  of  sugar  being  simply  the 
putrefaction  of  sugar.  It  had  long  been  known  that  fungi,  or  microscopic 
animalculas,  were  present  in  putrefying  organic  compounds  ;  but  that  they 
were  the  real  agents  in  effecting  putrefaction  was  not  proved,  and  by  such 
authorities  as  Liebig  was  even  denied.  Here,  again,  Pasteur  showed  that 
the  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  was  a  process  of  slow  com¬ 
bustion,  brought  about  by  appropriation  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  jerobies,  which,  in  reality,  have  the  faculty  of  consum¬ 
ing  the  oxygen,  and  are  the  powerful  agents  in  restoring  to  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil  the  elements  of  things  which  have  lived.  Mildew,  mould,  and 
other  cell-formations,  two  thousand  of  which  would  not  measure  a  millimetre, 
carry  on  the  great  work  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium  between  life  and 
death — they  themselves  dying  and  being  preyed  upon  by  others  ;  so  that  the 
ferments  are  fermented  by  other  ferments. 

“  In  the  destruction  of  that  which  has  lived,”  says  M.  Valery  Radot,  in  his 
‘  Life  of  Pasteur,’  “all  reduces  itself  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  these  three 
great  natural  phenomena — fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  slow  combustion. 
A  living  organism  dies — animal  or  plant,  or  the  remains  of  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  To  the  life  which  has  quitted  it, 
succeeds  life  under  other  forms.  In  the  superficial  parts,  which  the  air  can 
reach,  the  germs  of  the  infinitely  small  £erobies  hatch  and  multiply  them¬ 
selves.  The  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matters 
are  transformed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  life 
of  these  aerobies,  into  carbonic  acid,  vapour  of  water,  and  ammonia-gas.  As 
long  as  organic  matter  and  air  are  present,  these  combustions  will  continue. 
While  these  superficial  combustions  are  going  on,  fermentation  and  putre¬ 
faction  are  doing  their  work  in  the  interior  of  the  mass,  by  the  developed 
germs  of  the  anaerobies,  which  not  only  do  not  require  oxygen  for  their  life, 
but  which  oxygen  actually  kills.  Little  by  little,  at  length,  by  this  work  of 
fermentation  and  slow  combustion,  the  phenomenon  is  accomplished. 

*  I  venture  to  express  my  idea  that  the  bearing  of  this  discovery  upon  the  phenomena 
attending  the  production  of  sweet  and  sour  ensilage  respectively  may  be  worthy  of 
careful  investigation. — Ed. 
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Whether  in  the  free  atmosphere,  or  under  the  earth,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  air — all  animal  and  vegetable  matters  end  by  dis¬ 
appearing.  To  arrest  these  phenomena,  an  extremely  low  temperature  is 
required.  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  ice  of  the  Polar  regions,  antediluvian 
elephants  have  been  found  perfectly  intact.  The  microscopic  organisms 
could  not  live  in  so  cold  a  temperature.  These  facts  still  further  strengthen 
all  the  new  ideas  as  to  the  important  part  performed  by  these  infinitely  small 
organisms,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  masters  of  the  world.  If  we  could  suppress 
their  work,  which  is  always  going  on,  the  surface  of  the  globe,  encumbered 
with  organic  matters,  would  soon  become  uninhabitable.” 

In  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  acetic  fermentation,  Pasteur  has 
not  only  again  shown  the  uncertainty  of  mere  observation  as  compared  with 
the  reliability  of  experimentation,  especially  when  such  a  master  institutes 
decisive  experiments  that  are  in  conformity  with  and  explain  facts,  but  he 
has  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  industries  closely  allied  with  agriculture, 
and  has  more  or  less  directly  benefited  agriculture  itself.  And  in  these 
researches  he  has  once  more  upset  the  theories  of  such  chemists  as  Berzelius, 
Mitscherlich,  Liebig,  and  others,  and  placed  our  knowledge  of  an  important 
industrial  process — the  production  of  acetic  acid — on  a  safe  and  solid  basis, 
by  proving  that  this  depends  upon  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  oxygen  by  a 
micro-organism. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar  is  largely  carried  on  at  Orleans,  being  one  of 
the  staple  industries  of  that  city,  and  to  this  Pasteur  devoted  his  attention. 
When  wine  becomes  sour — as  in  bottles  to  which,  through  faulty  corking,  air 
has  obtained  access — it  is  noticed  that  the  oxygen  which  was  originally  in  it 
has  disappeared,  and  that  nitrogen  has  replaced  it  ;  while  the  alcohol  has 
also  vanished,  and  in  its  stead  is  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  The  presence  of  air 
is  necessary  for  this  change,  and  before  Pasteur  took  up  the  subject,  the 
ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  vinegar  was  to  expose  barrels  half-full  of 
vinous  fluid  to  the  air,  and  at  a  certain  temperature  ;  the  acetic  fermentation 
was  set  up  and  carried  on,  and  every  week  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  was 
drawn  from  the  barrel  and  an  equal  amount  of  new  wine  added.  This  was  a 
slow  and  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  process,  inasmuch  as  some  months 
elapsed  before  fermentation  was  fully  established.  The  notion  was  that  the 
alcohol  in  the  fermenting  wine  was  changed  into  vinegar,  by  the  chemical 
influence  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  acting  in  the  presence  of  dead  albuminoid 
matter.  But  Pasteur  proved  that  this  matter  had  no  influence  in  the  change; 
for  though  alcohol  be  mixed  with  pure  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  strength 
of  wine,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  show  no  trace  of  vinegar  ;  yet  if  some 
wine  be  put  in  a  bottle,  and  this  be  sealed  and  then  heated  to  about  140^ 
Fahr.,  the  same  result  will  be  noted  ;  while  if  it  be  not  heated  it  will  become 
sour.  More  than  this,  if  the  bottle  which  has  been  subjected  tn  the  high 
temperature  be  afterwards  opened  and  the  air  admitted,  the  wine  sours. 
In  addition  to  this  demonstration,  and  to  still  further  show  that  the  dead 
albuminoid  matter  of  the  chemists  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conversion  of 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  Pasteur  removed  all  traces  of  albuminous  substance 
from  wine,  and  introduced  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  phosphates  of  ammonia, 
potash,  and  magnesia  ;  the  vessel  was  then  sealed  up  and  laid  by  for  some 
time.  When  again  examined,  the  alcohol  had  become  vinegar. 

The  real  cause  of  the  change  was  the  presence  of  a  minute  fungus — the 
Mycoderma  aceii — known  for  generations  as  the  “  flower  of  vinegar,”  which 
is  always  seen  on  the  surface  of  wine  undergoing  the  change,  but  which 
Liebig,  who  knew  it,  considered  a  mere  coincidence.  The  formation  of 
vinegar  is  always  preceded  by  the  development,  on  the  surface  of  the  wine, 
of  this  very  minute  plant,  which,  when  magnified,  appears  as  an  extremely  fine 
constricted  body ;  its  accumulation  constitutes  sometimes  a  scarcely  per- 
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ceptible  scum,  at  other  times  a  thin  wrinkled  film,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  because 
of  the  various  fatty  matters  it  contains.  It  has  the  singular  property  of  con¬ 
densing  considerable  quantities  of  oxygen,  and  of  fixing  this  gas  upon  the 
alcohol,  thereby  transforming  it  into  acetic  acid.  But  like  the  larger  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  must  have  its  appropriate  aljment,  and  wine 
offers  this  in  abundance,  in  the  form  of  nitrogenous  matters  and  phosphates 
of  magnesia  and  potash. 

To  make  vinegar  from  wine,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  mix  it  with  one-fourth 
of  its  volume  of  vinegar,  and  sow  on  its  surface  a  few  seeds  of  the  fungus, 
which  is  done  by  transferring  a  little  of  the  mycodermic  film  from  a  liquid 
covered  with  it.  If  it  be  summer,  or  if  the  room  be  heated  (for  it  thrives  best 
in  the  warmth),  in,  at  most,  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  liquid  is  covered  by  it, 
and  after  some  days  the  alcohol  has  become  acetic  acid.  Pasteur,  wishing 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  activity  and  prolificacy  of  the  little  organism, 
stated,  during  a  discussion  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  he  would  under¬ 
take  in  twenty-four  hours  to  cover  with  it  a  surface  of  vinous  liquid  as  large 
as  the  hall  in  which  they  were  assembled,  having  the  previous  day  sown  in 
it  the  almost  invisible  particles  of  newly-formed  Mycoderma  aceti.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  the  organism  spring  into  existence  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Nothing  is  more  simple  than  to  obtain  it  in  the  first  instance,  it  being  one  ot 
those  so-called  “  spontaneous  ”  productions  which  are  almost  certain  to 
appear  on  liquids  or  infusions  which  contain  its  necessary  food.  It  is  present 
in  the  air  of  towns  and  buildings,  and  in  wine,  vinegar,  and  other  fluids  ;  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  procure  some  of  the  mycoderma,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
a  mixture  of  wine  and  vinegar  in  a  warm  place,  when  in  a  few  days  there  will 
appear  little  greyish  patches  on  the  surface,  which  go  on  increasing  progressively 
and  rapidly.  This  is  the  Mycoderma  grown  from  the  seeds,  or  “  germs,” 
which  the  wine  or  vinegar  accidentally  contained,  or  which  the  air  carried — 
just  as  weeds  grow  in  fields  from  seeds  which  are  brought  there  by  the  wind 
or  animals.  That  the  latter  may  be  also  instrumental  in  extending  the  process 
of  acetic  fermentation  is  beyond  doubt,  for  in  vinegar  manufactories,  and  in 
places  where  vegetable  matter  is  souring,  there  are  usually  seen  numbers  of 
little  reddish  flies,  which  come  from  we  know  not  where,  but  which,  by  means 
of  their  feet  or  probosces,  convey  the  seeds  of  this  cryptogam. 

When  a  bottle  containing  wine  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  120°  to  140 
Fahr.,  the  wine  remains  sweet,  because  the  Mycoderma  germs  in  it,  and  in 
the  air  in  the  bottle,  are  killed  by  the  heat  ;  but  if  the  bottle  be  opened,  the 
wine  will  sour,  because  new  germs  gain  access.  Wine  in  well-filled  bottles, 
laid  flat,  does  not  become  acid,  because  the  Mycoderma  cannot  grow  without 
a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  ;  for  although  air  penetrates  the  pores  of  the 
cork,  yet  it  is  in  such  minute  quantity  that  the  oxidisable  constituents  of  the 
wine  absorb  it,  without  leaving  any  for  the  germs  in  the  bottle.  But  when 
the  bottles  are  placed  upright,  the  corks  become  dry,  and  the  air  more  readily 
passes  through  them  ;  so  that  the  germs  on  the  surface  of  the  wine  are 
surrounded  by  air,  multiply,  and  break  up  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

The  Orleans  method  of  manufacturing  vinegar  Pasteur  determined  to 
improve,  according  to  the  discoveries  he  had  made  in  acetic  fermentation. 
The  disadvantages  attending  the  system  hitherto  were  very  serious,  and  have 
been  briefly  alluded  to.  Into  large  barrels  is  first  introduced  a  quantity  of 
good  vinegar,  with  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  wine.  Eight  days  after,  some  wine 
is  added,  and  in  a  week  another  quantity,  until  the  barrel  is  half-filled.  Then 
vinegar  is  drawn  off  to  a  certain  amount,  and  fresh  wine  added  to  replace  it, 
this  process  being  repeated  every  eight  days,  the  maximum  quantity  of 
vinegar  obtained  every  week  from  one  of  these  casks,  or  “  mothers,”  as 
they  are  called,  being  a  little  more  than  two  gallons  ;  but  when  the  casks 
work  badly,  which  is  frequent,  this  quantity  is  diminished.  It  requires  three 
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or  four  months  to  prepare  a  “mother,”  which  has  to  be  very  regularly  fed 
with  fresh  wine,  or  all  will  be  spoiled,  and  the  business  must  be  commenced 
anew  ;  the  manufacture  has  to  go  on  at  all  times,  whether  vinegar  be  required 
or  not  ;  and  the  barrels  cannot  be  stirred  from  their  places  during  the 
process. 

Instead  of  the  “  mothers,”  Pasteur  recommended  vats  placed  in  a  chamber 
heated  to  about  76*^  Fahr.,  and  filled  with  vinegar  and  wine,  on  the  surface  of 
which  the  Mycoderma  was  sown.  This  simple  process,  founded  on  the 
exact  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  acetic  fermentation,  has  been  eminently 
successful.  A  large  manufacturer  of  Orleans  stated,-  that  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  all  the  acetified  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar,  and  that 
from  a  hundred  litres  of  the  former  he  drew  off  ninety-five  of  the  latter.  After 
the  great  rise  of  the  temperature  noticed  when  the  vinegar  is  being  formed — 
due  to  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  with  the  alcohol,  that  the  fluid  is 
allowed  to  cool,  is  drawn  from  the  vat,  barrelled,  refined,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
The  vat  being  emptied,  is  cleaned,  again  charged,  the  acetified  wine  sown 
with  the  plant,  and  the  same  process  gone  through. 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  vinegar,  when  kept  for  some  time,  becomes 
turbid  and  impoverished  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  finally  becomes  putrid. 
Pasteur  pointed  out  the  cause  of  this,  and  also  the  remedy.  After  the 
alcohol  has  become  changed  into  acetic  acid,  the  mycoderm  still  exists,  as  it 
can  live  upon  the  acid — beginning  with  the  ethereal  and  aromatic  portion, 
the  most  valuable — transforming  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  leaving 
a  small  quantity  of  mineral  salts  and  albuminous  matter — the  decomposed 
remains  of  the  plant.  This  neutral  organic  fluid  is  a  suitable  home  for 
moulds  and  putrefactive  organisms,  which  consequently  rapidly  grow,  the 
moulds  forming  a  film  over  the  mass  beneath,  in  which  anaerobic  organisms 
can  consume  the  dead  mycoderms  ;  and  thus  we  have  putrefaction  in  the 
deeper  parts,  and  combustion  at  the  surface.  Minute  eel-like  organisms  also 
appear  in  vinegar,  and  rapidly  deteriorate  it.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is 
not  a  barrel  of  vinegar  manufactured  on  the  now  obsolete  Orleans  system 
which  does  not  contain  them  in  immense  numbers,  and,  astonishing  to 
mention,  they  were,  previous  to  Pasteur’s  investigations,  actually  considered 
qecessary  to  the  production  of  vinegar.  The  mischief  wrought  by  these  micro¬ 
scopic  creatures  is  owing  to  their  requiring  air  to  live — like  the  Mycoderma, 
they  are  aerobic  ;  and  when  the  vinegar  reaches  a  certain  depth,  they  form  a 
moving  stratum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid,  where  they  can  obtain  air. 
Here,  however,  they  come  into  competition  with  the  mycoderms  for  the 
essential  oxygen  which  they  both  must  have,  and  there  ensues  a  struggle  for 
existence.  If,  for  some  reason,  the  film  of  mycoderms  is  not  formed,  or  its 
production  is  delayed,  the  ever-moving  little  eels  take  possession  of  the 
surface  of  the  vinegar  and  absorb  all  the  oxygen  ;  consequently,  the  myco¬ 
derm  cannot  develop,  or  it  dies.  But  if  acetification  is  very  active,  and  the 
plant  has  occupied  the  upper  strata,  the  eels  are  gradually  driven  away,  and 
take  refuge  against  the  moist  sides  of  the  vessel,  where  they  compose  a  thick 
grey  lining,  which  is  all  in  movement,  and  where  their  enemy  cannot  so 
seriously  injure  them,  since  they  are  surrounded  with  air.  Deeper  in  the 
fluid  they  would  perish,  and  they  only  linger  at  the  sides  of  the  barrel  until 
they  get  an  opportunity  to  again  contend  with  their  vegetable  enemy. 
Pasteur’s  intervention  removed  the  evil — the  vats  are  thoroughly  and 
frequently  cleaned,  so  that  the  organisms  have  no  time  to  do  any  harm. 

Guided  by  his  studies  on  vinegar,  Pasteur  has  been  able  to  effect  great 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine,  by  which  production  is 
cheapened,  and  the  keeping  properties  of  the  liquids  much  enhanced. 

These  improvements  are  founded  upon  the  observed  injurious  effects  of  the 
organisms  which  give  rise  to  the  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric  fermentations  ; 
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and  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  them  are  most  simple  and  effective — 
the  process  now  being  known  as  “  Pasteurisation.”  With  regard  to  beer,  he 
recommended  that  it  should  be  bottled  when  fermentation  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  bottles  then  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  between  122°  and 
131^  Fahr.,  so  as  to  destroy  all  injurious  germs.  The  wort,  while  cooling, 
was  also  to  be  guarded  against  all  atmospheric  germs,  and  the  leaven 
employed  for  making  it  was  likewise  to  be  free  from  them.  Wine  has  its  own 
peculiar  micro-organisms — the  Mycoderma  vini — which  feeds  on  new  wine, 
but  dies  as  this  becomes  old.  The  vinegar  ferment  cannot  live  upon  new 
wine,  but  as  soon  as  the  Mycoderma  vini  perishes  and  decays,  the  M.  aceti 
attacks  it  and  grows  rapidly,  so  that  the  wine  becomes  sour.  “  Flat  ”  wine 
and  “  greasy  ”  wine  (peculiar  to  the  white  wines  of  the  Loire  basin),  as  well 
as  the  “bitterness”  of  Burgundy  wines,  are  also  due  to  particular  micro¬ 
scopical  organisms.  The  ageing  of  wine  mainly  depends  on  its  oxidation, 
the  oxygen  which  was  previously  mixed  in  a  mechanical  manner  with  it 
becoming  chemically  incorporated  in  it ;  for  new  Avine,  when  destitute  of  air, 
does  not  age,  and  the  difficulty  in  managing  wine  is  to  permit  a  certain 
amount  of  air  to  be  present  without  any  deteriorating  germs.  M.  Radot,  in 
alluding  to  this  subject,  says  :  “  In  short,  according  to  Pasteur’s  observations, 
the  deterioration  of  wines  should  not  in  any  case  be  attributed  to  a  natural 
working  of  the  constituents  of  the  wine,  proceeding  from  a  sort  of  interior 
spontaneous  movement,  which  would  only  be  affected  by  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature  or  atmospheric  pressure  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  exclusively 
dependent  on  microscopic  organisms,  the  germs  of  which  exist  in  the  wine 
from  the  moment  of  the  original  fermentation  which  gave  it  birth.  What 
vast  multitudes  of  germs  of  every  kind  must  there  not  be  introduced  into 
every  vintage-tub  !  What  modifications  do  we  not  meet  with  in  the  leaves 
and  in  the  fruit  of  each  individual  spoilt  vine  !  How  numerous  are  the 
varieties  of  organic  dust  to  be  found  on  the  stems  of  the  bunches,  on  the 
surface  of  the  grapes,  on  the  implements  of  the  grape-gatherers  !  What 
varieties  of  moulds  and  mildews  !  A  vast  proportion  of  these  germs  are 
evidently  sterilised  by  the  wine,  the  composition  of  which,  being  at  the  same 
time  acid,  alcoholic,  and  destitute  of  air,  is  so  little  favourable  to  life.  But  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  these  exterior  germs — so  numerous,  and 
possessing  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  the  anaerobic  character — should 
find,  at  certain  moments  in  the  state  the  wine,  the  proper  conditions  for  their 
existence  and  multiplication  ?” 

(To  be  co7itmued. ) 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this 
excellent  quarterly,  edited  by  Veterinary  Surgeons  J.  H.  Steel  and  Fred  Smith, 
of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department.  Sixteen  parts  have  now  been  issued, 
and  though  it  is  published  in  India  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Army  animal 
management  and  veterinary  practice,  yet  it  contains  much  that  is  of  great 
value  to  civil  practitioners  in  this  country.  The  immense  territory  governed 
by  England  in  India  affords  a  grand  field  for  investigation  and  observation — 
a  field  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  cultivated,  and  through  no  better 
channel,  led  by  such  able  hands,  could  the  accumulating  information,  coming 
in  from  every  side,  be  concentrated,  than  in  this  periodical,  which  contains 
clinical,  botanical,  hygienic,  and  other  well-written  papers,  as  well  as  general 
scientific  summaries. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS’  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Courts  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  held  on  and  between  June  21st  and  July  2nd,  1886,  the  follow¬ 
ing  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were  admitted  members  of 
the  profession  : — 


Mr.  T.  B.  Arnald 

...  ...  Clapham,  S.W. 

„  R.  E.  Brundell 

...  ...  Doncaster. 

„  A.  J.  Proctor  ... 

.  Solihull,  West  Birmingham. 

„  Richard  A.  Philp... 

.  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 

,,  Thos.  H.  Hobson... 

...  ...  Eastbourne. 

„  Thos.  E.  W.  Lewis 

.  Colchester. 

„  J.  D.  Roberts 

.  Aberystwith,  South  Wales. 

„  C.  E.  D.  Dayns  ... 

...  ...  Dorrington,  Salop. 

„  W.  Stevenson 

...  ...  Stranraer,  N.B. 

.  Burslem,  Staffordshire. 

„  W.  E.  Dain 

The  following  students  passed  their  Second  Exoj^iination : — 

Mr.  C.  E.  Williamson. 

Mr.  F.  Harvey. 

„  J.  P.  Walter. 

*  „  J.  Healy. 

„  A.  Moore. 

„  L.  Mitchell. 

*  „  W.  S.  Edwards. 

„  A.  Crapp. 

„  E.  Tarleton. 

„  A.  C.  Newsom. 

„  C.  K.  Dobson. 

„  W.  J.  Moran. 

*  ,,  F.  B.  Drage. 

*  „  F.  E.  Barcham. 

The  following  students  passed  their  First  Examination  : — 

Mr. 

W.  H.  Foot. 

Mr,  J.  H.  Jones. 

» 

E.  E.  Stokes. 

C.  M.  Seeley. 

)) 

F.  W.  Stanley. 

J.  P.  Whigham. 

)) 

D.  R.  C.  Tennant. 

* 

)) 

T.  Dawson. 

* 

F.  W.  Anderton. 

5> 

J.  Me  Jamieson. 

* 

F.  P.  Codings. 

)) 

J.  T.  Abell. 

)) 

A.  Porritt. 

» 

S.  Codrington. 

5) 

F.  C.  Stratton. 

!) 

A.  James. 

* 

)) 

R.  W.  Knowles. 

5J 

D.  B.  Miller. 

>) 

P.  A.  Morshead. 

J) 

C.  M.  Crofts. 

* 

5) 

W.  Shipley. 

% 

J.  E.  Cartwright. 

* 

)> 

D.  Fairbank. 

1) 

C.  F.  Hulford. 

}> 

S.  Vincent. 

J) 

W.  W.  Norwood. 

* 

») 

F.  H.  Hallam. 

t 

'  » 

W.  A.  Byrne. 

» 

J.  T.  Rees. 

+ 

'  )) 

T.  F.  Cade. 

}> 

W.  H.  Brook. 

}) 

M.  W.  Gatwood. 

5> 

P.  T.  Groom. 

)) 

J.  T.  Firr. 

T.  E.  Taylor. 

55 

R.  L.  Crauford. 

}> 

F.  W.  Willett 

* 

55 

J.  H.  Hind. 

+  » 

W.  R.  Pointon. 

55 

R.  T.  Pethick. 

}» 

W.  Turtill._ 

t 

'  55 

W.  Perryman. 

)) 

J.  H.  Harris. 

+ 

'  55 

W.  H.  Bush. 

5> 

E.  P.  Owen. 

55 

G.  Drury. 

5) 

J.  A.  Leggett. 

55 

J.  J.  Fry. 

Those  marked 

*  passed  with  “ 

Great  Credit.” 

Those  marked  t  passed  with  “Very  Great  Credit.” 

Arthur  W.  Hill,  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
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NEW  INVENTION.— GAG  FOR  HORSES. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Rogers,  M.R.V.C.S.,  of  London,  writes  : — I  beg  to  introduce  to 
your  readers  a  new  form  of  gag  for  horses,  having  many  advantages  over 
older  instruments.  The  gag  consists  of  two  metal  side-frames,  connected  by 
three  indiarubber-covered  bars.  Two  rest  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and  as  they 
are  some  inches  apart,  they  form  a  firm  base  for  the  instrument.  The  third 
bar,  which  supports  the  upper  jaw,  is  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered,  and 
kept  at  any  distance  from  the  lower  bars  that  may  be  required  by  an  operator. 
One  frame  is  formed  into  a  handle  to  steady  the  head.  The  gag  is  retained 
in  position  by  a  head-strap. 


The  instrument  in  its  present  form  is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sese- 
mann,  London,  who  invented  its  very  ingenious  adjustment — a  rack  and 
pinion  motion,  the  handle  of  which  is  placed  conveniently  for  the  space 
between  the  bars,  to  be  almost  instantly  increased  or  diminished.  The  whole 
gag  is  nickel-plated  and  well-finished  in  all  its  parts.  The  advantages  are, 
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that,  when  properly  fixed  in  position,  it  is  rigid  on  its  base,  it  allows  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  to  be  easily  explored  or  operated  upon,  and  it  is  perfectly 
safe  in  use,  and  can  be  applied  to  any-sized  mouth. 


THE  FITZWYGRAM  PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

There  were  nine  competitors  for  these  prizes,  the  competition,  in  its  oral 
portion,  being  conducted  in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  May  nth,  and  the 
practical  and  oral  part  in  Birmingham  on  June  17th.  The  examiners  were 
T.  Briggs,  F.R.C.V.S.,  and  W.  A.  Edgar,  F.R.C.V.S,  Mr.  A.  Hill  acting  as 
honorary  secretary  and  superintendent.  The  result  of  the  competition  was 
the  award  of  the  ist  prize  (^50)  to  Mr.  P.  G.  Pond,  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London;  the  2nd  prize  (i^3o)  to  E.  W,  Hoare,  New  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  third  prize  to  F.  Warren,  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  held  july  7th,  1886. 

Dr.  G.  Fleming  in  the  chair. 

Presefit.  —  Professors  Axe,  Duguid,  Robertson,  Walley  ;  Messrs.  Barford, 
Campbell,  Carter,  Cartledge,  Cox,  Dray  ;  Dr.  G.  Fleming ;  Messrs.  Greaves, 
Mulvey,  Perrins,  Santy,  Simpson  (Windsor),  Simpson  (Maidenhead),  Storrar, 
Taylor,  Whittle,  Woods,  Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read,  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  said  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories 
he  should  retain  in  connection  with  his  long  association  with  the  profession,  to 
see  by  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  the  highly  complimentary  expres¬ 
sion  of  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  performed  his 
part  as  President  of  the  past  year.  He  thanked  them  very  much  for  the 
eulogium  which  had  been  accorded  to  him. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Messrs.  Cartwright,  Williams,  and  McCall,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  following  presentations  to  the  library  had 
been  received.  A  work  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steele,  A.V.D. — presented  through 
Dr.  Fleming — entitled,  ‘An  Investigation  into  an  Obscure  and  Fatal  Disease 
among  Transport  Mules  in  British  Burmah;’  and  also  some  works  by  De 
Buffon,  complete  with  the  exception  of  one  volume,  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Museum. 

A  handsome  case  of  Materia  Medica  and  other  specimens  used  in  veterinary 
medicine,  presented  by  Messrs.  Burgess,  Willows,  and  Francis,  wholesale 
druggists,  of  High  Holborn. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Robertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cartledge,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

Corresponde7tce. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Thatcher,  stating  that 
he  had  again  inspected  the  rear  of  the  premises  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
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whether  the  right  of  entrance  there  was  sufficiently  indicated,  but  he  was 
still  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  indicated  to  preserve  the 
right ;  and  he  would  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  architect  that  if  no 
actual  doorway  was  made,  there  ought  at  least  to  be  a  recessed  space  in  which 
a  door  could  be  put  at  any  time  on  taking  down  sufficient  brickwork. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  proposed  that  a  permanent  door  be  fixed  in  the  wall. 

Mr.  Perrins  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thatcher  stating  that  a  Mr.  Allen 
or  Turner  had  been  fined  Rz  and  costs  for  illegally  styling  himself  an 
M.R.C.V.S. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  John  Grant  to  get  information 
concerning  Mr.  John  Neave,  who  had  stolen  a  coat,  but  who  was  at  present  in 
a  workhouse. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Perrins  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  veterinary  surgeons  for  attending  as  witnesses  in  County 
Courts. 

Mr.  Perrins  said  that  the  allowance  made  to  gentlemen,  merchants, 
bankers,  and  professional  men  was  from  15s.  to  a  guinea  per  diem;  for  trades¬ 
men,  accountants,  veterinary  surgeons  and  clerks,  per  day  7s.,  and  not  to 
exceed  15s.  He  had  been  requested  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council 
by  the  members  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
He  considered  it  a  great  insult  to  them  as  a  professional  body,  not  to  be 
recognised  as  professional  men.  He  would  suggest  that  a  circular  be  sent  to 
the  taxing  officers  of  County  Courts  instructing  them  that  for  the 
taxation  of  costs.  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  should  be  classed  as  professional  witnesses,  and  that  such  veterinary 
surgeons  as  were  licensed  practitioners  under  the  Act  of  1881  should  be 
classed  as  veterinary  surgeons. 

Mr.  Cartledge  thought  that  the  unqualified  registered  practitioner  should 
take  care  of  himself. 

The  President  said  the  matter  must  evidently  be  an  oversight,  for  the 
Charter  of  1844  distinctly  recognised  them  as  a  profession.  He  thought  if  a 
letter  were  sent  to  the  proper  authority,  pointing  out  that  fact,  the  matter 
would  be  at  once  rectified. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perrins,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  the  fact,  and  that  action  be  taken  to  place  members  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  on  the  footing  of  professional  men  with  regard  to  County 
Court  fees. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Professors 
McGill  and  McBride  asking  to  be  registered  as  Fellows  according  to  the 
order  passed  by  the  Council  at  the  meeting  of  the  7th  of  April  last. 

The  President  reminded  the  Council  that,  according  to  the  Charter,  only 
those  who  were  Foundation  Fellows  could  be  made  Fellows  without  examina¬ 
tion,  and  that  therefore  any  action  the  Council  might  take  with  regard  to  the 
conferring  of  the  Degree  of  Fellowship  without  examination  would  be  ultra 
vires.  Athough  some  gentlemen  had  been  elected  Fellows  of  the  College,  it 
was  illegal,  and  they  could  not  therefore  be  Fellows. 

Mr.  Cox  hoped  the  Council  would  see  its  way  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
enable  them  to  have  the  power  of  conferring  the  Fellowship  Degree  upon 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they  were  to  be  made 
F  ellows. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Cominittee.  * 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dray  moved  that  the  report  be  received,  and,  if  approved  of  by 
the  Council,  adopted,  and  that  cheques  be  drawn  to  meet  liabilities. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  statement  of  the  debts  with  respect  to  the  new 
building. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Report  from  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  at  the  Royal  College,  held  on  and  between  June  21st 
and  July  2nd,  1886,  ten  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  were 
admitted  members  of  the  profession.  Fourteen  students  passed  their  second 
examination,  four  with  “  great  credit.”  Forty-eight  students  passed  their  first 
oxamination,  nine  with  “great  credit,”  and  five  with  “very  great  credit.” 

Report  from  the  Exammers  for  the  Fellowship  Degree. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  which  showed  that  six  gentlemen  had 
attended  the  examination,  all  of  whom  had  passed  satisfactorily. 

Report  from  the  House  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report,  which,  after  dealing  with  other  matters, 
recommended  that  for  the  use  of  the  Committee-room  a  charge  of  one  guinea, 
covering  all  expenses,  would  be  made  to  any  society  wishing  to  hold  its  meet¬ 
ings  there,  and  a  charge  of  two  guineas  would  be  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Council  Chamber.  Authority  was  also  given  to  the  Secretary  to  have  the 
necessary  repairs  done  as  enumerated  in  the  report. 

Professor  Axe  proposed  that  the  report  be  amended  with  regard  to  the 
charges  made  for  the  use  of  the  rooms,  and  suggested  that  the  Central  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Society,  or  any  other  body  of  the  profession  requiring  the  use 
of  the  rooms  should  pay  one  guinea. 

Mr.  Perrins  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was  negatived. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Appomtment  of  Examiners  for  the  Fellowship  Degree. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  Examiners  during  the  past  year  had 
been  Dr.  Fleming,  Professor  Duguid,  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  and  Mr.  Pinches. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Dray  moved  that  the  same  gentlemen  be  re-appointed  as  Ex¬ 
aminers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  read  the  obituary  list. 

Professor  Walley  asked  whether,  and  on  what  grounds,  the  authority  of 
the  Council  had  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
Scotland  to  refuse  to  return  the  fees  to  students  who  had  not  subsequently 
presented  themselves  for  examination. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Scotland  to  ascertain  on  what 
grounds  he  had  stopped  the  return  of  the  fees  to  students. 

Professor  Walley  wished  to  know  whose  duty  it  was  to  ask  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  certificates  of  students  going  up  for  their  first  examination.  The 
College  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  when  a  student  presented 
himself  for  the  first  examination  a  certificate  should  be  presented  showing 
that  he  had  passed  such  examination  as  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  demanded.  No  such  course  was  adopted  in  Edinburgh,  and  he 
would  like  to  know  why  this  regulation  had  not  been  enforced. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  urged  the  necessity  of  the  regulation  as  it  then  stood 
being  carried  into  gffect. 

Professor  Walley  moved  that  evidence  be  furnished  by  the  principals  of 
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the  schools,  either  by  returns  or  certificates,  that  the  students  had  passed  the 
the  necessary  educational  examination. 

Mr.  Mulvey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Professor  ROBERTSON  asked  the  Council  to  appoint  the  next  summer  ex¬ 
amination  not  earlier  than  the  last  days  of  June.  The  Examiners  undertook 
to  give  their  students  eight  weeks’  teaching,  and  it  was  impossible  to  do  that 
if  the  examinations  were  to  be  held  in  the  middle  of  June. 

Professor  Axe  proposed,  and  Professor  Walley  seconded,  that  those 
Members  of  Council  who  were  Members  of  the  Examining  Board  for  the 
Pass  Examination  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  Examination  Committee. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Professor  Axe  said  he  had  a  notice  of  motion  to  give,  which  was  as  follows: 
— “  That  any  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  having 
held  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  College  for  two  years 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election — in  the  case  of  President  until  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  Vice-President  until  the  expiration  of 
five  years,  and  that  no  member  of  the  profession  shall  be  eligible  for  either 
appointment  unless  he  has  been  at  least  ten  years  in  active  practice.” 

College  Fund. 

The  President  thought,  considering  the  financial  condition  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Fund,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  an  appeal  to  the  profession  should 
be  made,  to  enable  the  Council  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  work  which  it 
had  undertaken  and  assisting  it  out  of  its  difficulties. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Axe,  Mr.  Simpson  (Windsor),  Mr.  Simpson  (Maidenhead),  Mr.  Dray, 
Mr,  Greaves,  Mr.  Wragg,  and  the  Secretary,  be  appointed  to  appeal  to  the 
profession  for  subscriptions  in  order  to  place  the  Council  financially  in  a  better 
condition  as  regards  this  fund,  the  Council  having  already  paid  out  of  their 
general  account  a  large  sum  of  money  to  meet  current  liabilities. 

Special  Meeting. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  moved — “To  amend  Bye-law  No.  49,  in  accordance  with 
alterations  to  be  determined  as  to  the  subjects  for  the  examination  under 
Bye-law  No.  50,” 

Mr.  Dray  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  suggested  that  the  subjects  for  examination  in  the  degree  of 
Fellow,  under  Bye-law  50,  should  be  as  follows  : — Physiology,  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Therapeutics,  General  Pathology,  Veterinary  Police  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Science,  Surgery,  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  resolution  with  regard  to  Bye-law  50  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  moved,  with  regard  to  Bye-law  49,  that  the  word  “  three  ”  be 
substituted  for  “  four.” 

The  President  said  that  as  Mr.  Cox  had  not  specified  in  the  notice  of 
motion  the  alteration  which  he  desired  to  make  with  regard  to  Bye-law  49, 
the  motion  could  not  be  put. 

The  resolution,  of  which  notice  of  motion  was  given  by  Professor  Walley, 
to  the  effect,  “  That  this  Council  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  power 
of  fixing  the  day  and  date  of  the  annual  meeting  as  may  be  most  convenient 
for  the  country  members,”  was  ruled  to  be  inadmissible  by  the  President,  on 
the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out  without  a  new  charter. 

Professor  Walley  moved — “  That  this  Council  instruct  the  College  solicitor 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  provisions  of  its  different  Charters  and 
Bye-laws,  with  the  view  of  showing  whether  the  same  are  in  relative  accord 
or  otherwise,  and  to  submit  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Council  at  its  next 
meeting.” 
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The  President  suggested  that  the  better  plan  would  be  for  the  Council  to 
revise  its  Bye-laws,  where  necessary,  and  then  submit  a  revised  draft  to  a 
barrister  or  solicitor,  to  see  how  far  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Charters 
and  legally  correct. 

Professor  Walley  said  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept  the  President’s 
proposition. 

Mr.  Mulvey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  as  amended,  in 
accordance  with  the  President’s  suggestion. 

Professor  Walley  then  moved,  “That  the  Principals  of  the  different 
schools  be  empowered  to  admit  as  students  any  gentlemen  who  present  edu¬ 
cational  certificates  equal  in  value  with  the  examination  prescribed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  His  reason  for  bringing  forward  the 
motion  was  that  on  various  and  numerous  occasions  he  had  received  applica¬ 
tions  from  young  men  wishing  to  enter  the  College,  but  he  had  been  obliged 
to  refuse  to  admit  them,  because  the  certificates  they  produced  were  those  of 
certain  bodies  not  mentioned  in  the  Bye-laws.  In  some  cases  certificates, 
even  of  greater  value  than  were  required  by  the  College,  were  presented,  but 
could  not  be  accepted. 

Professor  Axe  moved  the  following  amendment: — “That  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Principals  of  the  Schools,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  present  regulations,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  make  any 
suggestion  as  to  adding  to  the  present  list  of  examining  bodies,  or  bodies  from 
which  certificates  will  be  received,  admitting  intending  students  as  qualified 
to  enter  upon  their  professional  studies.” 

Professor  Walley  said  he  would  withdraw  his  motion  in  favour  of 
Professor  Axe’s  amendment. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Professor  Axe  having  been  seconded,  was 
put  to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  then  moved  the  following  resolution: — “That  a  new 
Charter  be  obtained  for  the  following  amongst  other  purposes  :  ‘  That 
members,  prior  to  August  23rd,  1876,  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  the  Council 
of  this  College  and  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  That  members  so  elected 
shall,  and  all  members  of  ten  years’  standing  on  August  23rd,  1886,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Fellowship,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  exist  in 
a  Charter  granted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1852  for  a  similar 
purpose.’”  He  said  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  remedy  a  defect  in 
the  existing  Charter,  and  to  enable  the  Council  to  admit  certain  gentlemen  of 
distinction  whom  they  desired  to  honour.  Both  the  Charters  of  1844  and  1881 
had  shown  that  the  Council  had  desired  to  be  conciliatory  to  outsiders,  and  he 
hoped  the  Council  would  not  depart  from  that  principle.  Unless  his  proposal 
was  agreed  to,  on  the  13th  of  August  next  they  would  have  to  put  in  force 
coercive  or  repressive  legislation,  which  he  considered  was  wholly  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  Many  of  the  original  Fellows  were  admitted  without 
examination  on  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  position,  and  he  asked  the 
Council  to  admit  the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  alluded  in  the  same  way.  A 
similar  course  to  that  which  he  proposed  had  been  adopted  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  men  had  been  admitted 
under  the  regulation.  He  believed  that  the  necessary  Charter  could  be 
obtained  for  about  ;^I20,  and  he  should  be  happy  himself  to  contribute  £\o 
towards  the  amount.  He  hoped  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
for  consideration.  Another  reason  for  seeking  a  new  Charter  was  the 
desirability  of  settling  the  amount  of  the  fees  payable  by  rejected  students. 

Mr.  Mulvey  said  he  would  second  the  motion  in  the  hope  that  the  matter 
would  be  referred  to  a  Committee  for  settlement.  Professor  Walley  had 
asked  him  to  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a  still  higher  degree  than  the 
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Fellowship,  and  that  such  degree  should  be  presented  to  each  of  the  existing 
Fellows  on  the  payment  of  a  registration  fee  of  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Storrar  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  new  Charter  be  applied 
for,  and  that  the  9th  Clause  of  the  Charter  of  August  23rd,  1876,  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Carter  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  practically 
abrogate  the  Fellowship  degree,  which  would  be  most  undesirable. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson,  in  opposing  the  motion,  said  his  view  with  regard  to  the 
9th  Clause  of  the  Charter  had  undergone  a  change.  He  had  formerly  believed 
that  the  Charter  was  illegal,  but  he  had  since  been  convinced  of  its  legality. 
The  number  of  members  of  the  College  on  the  Register  was  2,800  ;  of  that 
number  1,818  passed  prior  to  and  including  1876,  and  982  afterwards.  The 
number  of  test-circulars  was  2,065  >  the  number  who  returned  no  answer,  or 
who  sent  indefinite  replies,  or  who  were  in  favour  of  retaining  the  Clause,  or 
whose  circulars  were  returned  marked  “dead”  or  “gone  away,”  was  1,305  ; 
the  number  in  favour  of  rescinding  Clause  9  of  the  Charter  of  1876  was  760, 
but  of  these  262  passed  after  1876,  who  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  matter,  because  they  entered  the  profession  after  the  Charter  had  been 
obtained.  The  number  of  Fellows  on  the  Register  and  now  living  was  133, 
admitted  by  election  63,  by  examination  70.  The  total  fees  paid  by  the 
Fellows  was  ^1,764,  namely,  by  elected  Fellows,  at  ten  guineas,  ^661  los., 
and  by  examined  Fellows,  at  fifteen  guineas,  _;^i,io2  los.  If  those  Fellows 
demanded  a  return  of  those  fees,  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  had  been 
broken,  where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
proposed  application  for  a  new  Charter  would  not  be  assented  to. 

Mr.  Santy  also,  in  opposing  the  motion,  said  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  should  not  submit  to  the  necessary  ordeal. 

The  President  said  it  was  evident,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  that 
Mr.  Storrar  would  not  have  a  seat  at  the  Council  after  the  23rd  of  August, 
but  he  hoped  that  that  gentleman  would  see  fit  to  make  himself  eligible. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Council  had  simply  to  administer  the  law  as  it  had  been 
laid  down,  and  the  terms  of  the  Charter  must  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  propose  to  abolish  Clause  9. 
He  wished  the  Clause  to  be  upheld,  namely,  that  no  man  should  sit  on  the 
Council  unless  he  were  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
But  he  desired  that  members  prior  to  August,  1876,  should  be  eligible  for 
election  to  the  Council,  and,  if  elected,  should  be  admitted  as  Fellows  of  the 
College. 

Professor  Axe  proposed  that  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject  be 
adjourned  to  the  next  Council  meeting. 

The  motion  was  put  and  negatived. 

.  Mr.  Storrar’s  amendment  was  put  and  negatived. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  negatived. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Santy,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  Chairman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

{Conthiued ftofu page  61 .) 

HI. — Equine  Relapsmg  Fever  has  more  direct  and  very  important  bearings 
on  the  Progress  of  Veterinary  Science.  Many  cases  of  disease  hitherto 
entered  on  the  books  as  Debility.,  Fever.,  Dropsy,  Obscure  Disorder, 
Purpura,  Cerebro- spinal  Fever,  and  so  on,  and  will  be  in  future  re¬ 
corded  as  Surra,  after  exact  diagnosis  on  the  following  lines  : — 

{a)  Thermographic  Record. — Relapsing  Fever  gives  a  marked  absolutely 
diagnostic  tracing  as  a  result  of  careful  thermometric  observations  and  record. 
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{b)  Graphic  Record  of  the  Pulse  beats  gives  a  similar  but  less  exact 
tracing,  quite  sufficient  for  diagnosis. 

(c).  Microscopy  proves  the  periodical  detectibility  of  Spirilloids  in  the 
blood.  This  means  of  diagnosis  is  (like  Thermography)  exact,  and  is  prefer¬ 
able,  in  that,  by  a  fortunate  observation,  the  presence  of  the  disease  may  be 
at  once  estalDlished  ;  and  even  if  the  case  be  brought  for  diagnosis  in  the 
fever  free  stage,  but  four  or  five  consecutive  daily  observations  are  necessary, 
whereas,  ten  days  at  least  are  necessary,  if  we  rely  only  on  Thermography,  to 
furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  animal  being  affected  with  Relapsing  Fever. 
There  are  one  or  two  novel  points  in  my  manipulative  procedure  which 
I  wish  here  to  insist  on  : — 

The  appliajices  required  are  a  microscope  with  i-in.  objective  and  B  eye¬ 
piece,  z.<?.,  an  ordinary  students’  microscope,  a  lancet,  a  clean  object  glass, 
four  thin  cover  glasses.  The  procedure  consists  in  a  scratch  with  a  lancet  on 
any  part  of  the  skin  which  is  thin  and  has  fine  hair,  I  always  scratch  the 
muzzle  above  the  nostril  ;  collect  the  resultant  drop  of  blood  on  the  point  of 
the  lancet  and  put  it  on  the  object  glass,  cover,  and  place  on  the  stage  for 
examination.  Put  as  thin  a  film  of  blood  as  possible  on  each  of  the  other 
cover  glasses  and  allow  to  dry  for  subsequent  staining.  Examine  the  fresh 
blood  in  good  light  with  a  view  to  detection  of  eel-like  Spirilloids  moving 
between  the  corpuscles,  or  of  the  diagnostic  quivering  of  isolated  corpuscles 
or  projecting  end  of  red  rouleaux.  The  quivering,  if  present,  can  be  at  once 
observed  when  a  good  focus  is  obtained  ;  the  parasites  must  be  looked  for 
somewhat  intently  between  the  masses  of  corpuscles.  They  are  evident  to 
even  the  unskilled  observer  under  proper  focus  ;  natives,  European  soldiers, 
and  non-veterinary  officers  who  have  never  seen  through  a  microscope  before, 
have  watched  their  proceedings  through  my  microscope  with  much  interest, 
and  often  with  much  excitement,  induced  by  wonder  at  the  ferocity  and 
vigorous  movements  of  these  micro-organisms.  The  staining  consists  in 
taking  a  little  of  Judson’s  dyes,  or  (what  I  used)  Crawshaw’s  crystal  dyes, 
■obtainable  from  any  chemist,  and  mixing  it  with  water  in  a  tumbler  or  finger 
^lass  ;  I  find  aniline  blue,  magenta,  and  violet  best  for  staining  Spirilloids, 
and  have  not  ascertained  any  exact  strength  to  be  required,  probably  research 
will  establish  a  satisfactory  formula.  Allow  (the  thoroughly  dried  blood  film 
being  downwards)  the  cover  glass  to  float  on  the  coloured  water  and  remove 
it  as  soon  as  the  film  can  be  seen  from  above  to  have-  dyed.  Then  holding 
the  cover  glass  by  the  edges,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  wave  it  to  and 
fro  in  clean  water  to  remove  surplus  dye,  dry  on  clean  blotting-paper,  and 
place  loosely  on  the  object  glass  with  the  film  downwards  ;  the  stained 
parasites  will  be  plainly  detected  by  their  shape  and  by  their  having  taken 
■up  more  dye  than  the  corpuscles,  if  the  specimen  has  been  sufficiently  exposed. 
The  three  cover  glasses  may  respectively  be  stained  with  blue,  magenta,  and 
violet,  and  each  will  show  some  special  features  of  the  parasite  ;  the  magenta 
stains  only  the  wide  portion,  not  the  thin  filament ;  the  blue  seems  to  rather 
shrivel  up  the  parasite  but  stains  the  whole  of  it,  and  so  shows  its  outline 
well  defined  ;  the  violet  stains  deeply  the  “  body  ”  and  sufficiently  the  filament. 
Altogether  the  latter  is  best  for  examination  of  details  of  structure  of  the 
parasite  and  makes  the  prettiest  specimen.  The  dried  film  of  blood  may  be 
kept  for  three  months  and  then  stained,  and  the  parasites  detected  ;  I  have 
proved  this  from  the  Poona  outbreak.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  often 
when  the  parasites  are  not  acting  in  the  blood,  and  so  not  detectable  in  the 
fresh  specimen,  their  presence  may  be  proved  by  staining.  This  process  has, 
therefore,  great  diagnostic  value,  and  by  its  means  Dr.  Evans  will  be  able  to 
show  to  you  in  England  some  “  distinguished  strangers  from  the  land  of  the 
white  elephant.  ”  At  least  twenty-four  hours  should  be  allowed  between  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  and  staining,  or  the  specimen  will  dissolve. 
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/  wish  to  insist  07i  the  simplicity  of  this  method  of  diagnosis.  The  appliances 
are  always  to  hand,  or,  at  any  rate,  will  not  prove  cumbrous  to  the  practitioner 
making  his  daily  round,  the  only  thing  essential  to  be  carried  being  a  cover 
glass.  The  blood  from  a  needle  puncture,  collected  on  this  small  glass  and 
dried,  can  be  kept  for  at  least  three  months,  and  if  the  practitioner  does  not 
rely  on  his  own  microscopic  manipulation,  can  be  sent  to  some  reliable 
authority  (stained  or  unstained)  by  post.  If  the  practitioner  has  a  microscope 
to  hand,  the  whole  manipulative  process  need  last  only  five  minutes  to-day  for 
observation  of  fresh  blood,  and  five  minutes  to-morrow  for  the  stained  blood. 
As /^elapsing  Fever  can  be  exactly  diagnosed  by  theri7i07netry  and  microscopy 
by  si77iple  77iethods^  which  can  be  resorted  to  by  any  practitioner^  we  should^ 
in  a  very  short  ti77ie  after  the  publication  of  this  paper ^  have  conclusive  evide7ice 
as  to  the  truth  or  error  of  7ny  sur77iise  that  Cerebro-spmal  Fever  is  Relapsing 
Fever.  I  must  now  explain  how  this  view  has  been  forced  on  my  mind — 
the  process  was  simple — an  obscure  blood  disorder  occurred  among  the 
Transport  ponies  at  Poona,  at  a  time  when  they  were  distant  from  my  resi¬ 
dence  and  from  the  veterinary  school,  and  had  no  organised  pharmacy.  Some 
of  the  earlier  cases  were  by  me  considered  simple  Debility,  others  were  entered 
as  Purpura,  one  as  Anthrax,  and  finally  a  large  number  as  Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis,  or,  as  the  officer  in  charge  used  to  state  in  his  letters  to  me, 
“  another  pony  died  suddenly  to-day  from  the  disease  with  the  Greek  name, 
and  another  is  very  bad.”  For  various  reasons  my  microscopical  and  ther¬ 
mometric  examination  of  these  animals  was  practically  7iil.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  a  shade  of  suspicion  passed  over  my  mind  that  the  cases  were 
Surra,  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  the  acute  disorder  here  was  the 
same  as  that  sub-acute  disease  which  I  had  studied  the  year  before  in  Burma. 
I  gave  the  matter  much  and  careful  thought  while  I  was  riding  to  and  fro, 
and  I  also  consulted  the  works  of  Williams  and  Robertson.  The  article  by 
Mr.  Lyman  in  the  former  (consult  here  Williams’  Medicine,  ist  edition,  p. 
324-330)  showed  me  that  I  had  to  deal  with  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  but 
the  graphic  description  of  the  disease  in  Robertson’s  Equine  Medicine  made 
me  absolutely  certain  that  I  had  here  cases  of  Cerebro-spinal  Fever.  If  you 
read  from  p.  173  to  p.  177  of  the  latter  book  you  will  find  an  exact  description 
of  my  Poona  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  cases  ;  but,  as  in  Burma,  77iy  cases 
were  all  sooner  or  later  fatal.  My  death  returns  at  this  stage  of  the  outbreak 
give  Cerebro-spinal  Fever  (or  Blood  Disease,  as  sometimes  for  simplicity  I 
expressed  it)  as  the  cause  of  fatality.  The  animals  were  moved,  on  my 
suggestion,  into  a  more  healthy  and  accessible  position,  and  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  and  microscope  at  once  showed  that  all  the  cases,  whether  of 
Purpura  form  or  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis,  or  Debility se^  were  cases  of 
Relapsing  Fever.  After  I  once  found  the  parasite  in  the  blood  of  these  ponies 
I  found  it  in  every  one  of  the  diseased  cases  in  some  stage  or  other  of  their 
progress,  and  not  in  the  blood  of  the  unaffected.  This  striking  result,  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  thermometric  curves,  led  me  to  consider  that  the  whole  out¬ 
break  was  one  of  Relapsing  Fever,  and  to  believe  that  the  disease  which  I, 
with  my  eyes  open  as  to  the  occurrence  of  Relapsing  Fever,  from  simple 
clinical  observation  diagnosed  sometimes  as  Purpura,  sometimes  as  “Debility,” 
and  generally  as  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  probably  has,  by  other  clinicians 
(who  were  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  Equine  Relapsing  Fever)  been 
diagnosed  as  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  They  have  described  it  as  an 
obscure  disorder,  1,  with  the  additional  aids  of  thermography  and  microscopy, 
have  observed  a  disease  exactly  corresponding  to  what  they -describe  (except 
as  regards  fatality),  and  found  it  to  be  Relapsing  Fever.  Moreover,  I  have 
established  that  Relapsing  Fever  varies  to  a  limited  extent  in  animals  of 
different  varieties  and  species,  and  in  different  geographical  phases  ;  I  studied 
the  acute  phase  of  an  outbreak  among  ponies  in  Poona,  the  sub-acute  phase 
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among  mules  in  Burma.  We  have  reason  to  believe  Cerebro-spinal  Fever 
in  Europe  and  America  differs  from  Surra  and  the  British  Burma  disease 
in  minor  respects,  but  the  point  Iwish  to  be  absolutely  established  is  whether 
its  temperature  tracings  prove  it  a  Relapsing  Fever,  and  whether  the  Spirilloids 
occur  in  the  blood.  My  colleagues  of  the  Lower  Bengal  Circle  diagnosed  two 
cases  of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis  in  1883-4.  I  trust  they,  too,  will  try  my 
methods  of  diagnosis,  but  I  specially  look  forward  to  its  application  in  Europe 
and  America.  I  hesitate  to  advance  the  view  that  some  cases  of  the  ill- 
understood  disease  Purpura  are  really  the  dropsical  form  of  Relapsing  Fever, 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  I  diagnosed  some  of  my  earlier  Poona  cases  as 
Purpura,  and  where  I  erred  others  may  have  done  likewise,  but  I  doubt  ver 
much  whether  it  was  an  error  to  consider  as  “  Purpura  ”  dropsical  cases  with 
high  fever,  and  petechise  on  the  visible  mucous  membranes  ;  at  any  rate, 
whether  “  Purpura”  cases  be  Anthrax  or  Relapsing  Fever,  or  a  disease se^ 
they  should  be  diagnosed  exactly,  by  careful  thermometric  record  and 
microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  daily,  for  at  least  ten  days. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  to  push  my  views  on  the  prevalence  of 
Relapsing  Fever  to  extremes,  I  must  ask  my  colleagues  in  India  to  give  their 
“  Kumree  ”  cases  thermometric  and  microscopic  blood  examination.  Before 
I  studied  Relapsing  Fever  in  Burma  some  of  the  fatalities  of  the  outbreak 
were  recorded  as  “  Kumree.”  Some  were  also  put  down  as  Anthrax  ;  in  my 
Poona  outbreak  I  had  a  case  which  was  probably  true  Sporadic  Anthrax, 
possibly  Relapsing  Fever,  but  it  was  not  exactly  diagnosed.  I  trust  that  the 
methods  of  diagnosis  with  exactitude,  which  I  have  applied  in  Relapsing 
Fever,  will  be  found  applicable  in  Anthrax,  and  especially  that  examination 
of  fresh  blood  and  of  aniline-stained  blood  will  invariably  prove  the  presence 
of  bacilli  in  true  Anthrax,  as  it  does  of  Spirilloids  at  some  time  or  other  within 
any  six  consecutive  days  of  a  true  case  of  Relapsing  Fever  in  the  horse,  pony, 
or  mule. 

I  have  probably  already  over-taxed  my  reader’s  patience,  but  I  must  allude 
to  one  feature  of  the  Poona  outbreak  with  satisfaction.  Directly  I  decided 
the  outbreak  was  Surra  I  arranged  systematic  thermometric  examinations 
of  the  ponies.  I  isolated  in  all  fifteen  animals,  which  gave  high  temperature 
readings,  and  the  natives  thought  the  use  of  the  thermometer  a  new  and 
most  efficacious  form  of  medicinal  treatment,  for  the  deaths  ceased  in  the 
lines,  but  of  the  fifteen  isolated  fourteen  died,  so  my  diagnosis  failed  in  only 
one  case,  in  which  it  was  incomplete,  for  his  temperature  was  observed  high 
only  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  isolated.  Since  then  his  temperature  has 
constantly  been  normal,  and  his  blood  has  never  shown  Spirilloids.  My 
observations  show  that  in  case  of  outbreak  : — 

Each  animal  among  the  invaded  lot  should  have  his  temperature  taken 
every  alternate  day,  for  five  days,  under  like  conditions  (as  to  time  of 
day,  feeding-hours,  etc.).  Those  animals  which,  during  the  ten  days,  give  no 
abnormal  readings  are  free  from  the  disease  ;  those  which,  on  any  occasion 
during  this  inquiry,  give  high  readings  should  be  isolated  as  suspicious,  but  must 
not  be  deemed  affected  until  Spirilloids  have  been  seen  in  the  blood,  or  the 
true  thermometric  curve  of  Relapsing  Fever  has  been  obtained  from  the  case. 

I  consider  that  in  case  of  outbreak  thermographic  researches  should  be 
made  with  every  animal  of  the  affected  lot ;  the  healthy  removed  to  a  place 
with  good  sanitary  conditions  and  the  diseased  destroyed,  for  in  my  experience 
it  has  proved  invariably  fatal,  and  public  morality  forbids  the  sale  of  affected 
animals  certain  to  die. 

Although  Human  Relapsing  Fever  is  considered  contagious,  we  have 
reason  that  the  equine  disease  is  not  so  ;  both  Dr.  Evans  and  myself  arrived 
at  this  conclusion.  Robertson  and  Lyman  consider  Cerebro-spinal  Fever 
non-contagious. 
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{Continued from  page  68.) 

I  was  called  to  a  useful  cart  mare  twelve  years  old,  four  days  after  foaling, 
supposed  to  have  taken  cold. 

On  examination  I  found  well  marked  symptoms  of  cardiac  trouble,  I  believe 
organic  valvular  disease,  with  hypertrophy,  certainly  pericarditis. 

Pulse  was  90  to  95,  almost  imperceptible  at  the  jaw,  and  intermittent. 
There  was  some  degree  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  appetite  was  very 
poor.  The  administration  of  medicine  by  the  mouth  caused  such  extreme 
agitation  •  and  difficulty  of  breathing  that  I  felt  compelled  to  desist,  and 
thought  best  for  the  time  being  to  apply  fomentations  to  the  sides,  followed 
by  local  stimulation. 

Saw  the  case  again  in  six  hours,  much  the  same;  gave  ether  hypodermatically 
and  continued  fomentation.  Next  morning  early,  very  little  change,  except  a 
little  more  disposition  to  feed  ;  gave  ether  and  half  a  grain  of  digitalin 
hypodermatically  :  at  night  pulse  80,  not  quite  so  feeble  and  less  intermittent; 
repeat  medicine,  only  giving  one-third  grain  digitalin.  For  several  visits  the 
treatment  was  repeated,  pulse  gradually  improved  both  in  character  and 
rate,  appetite  materially  better.  There  was,  however,  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation,  the  result  of  repeated  injections,  although  I  had,  of 
course,  introduced  the  agent  in  various  situations  ;  and,  as  the  animal  was 
now  quite  willing  to  take  gruel,  etc.,  pretty  freely,  I  substituted  tincture  of 
digitalis  in  the  drinking  water. 

Next  visit,  not  quite  so  well,  repeat  medicine  in  water  ;  in  twelve  hours 
still  worse,  but,  as  the  weather  had  been  extremely  rough  and  inclement, 
supposed  a  little  fresh  cold  might  have  been  taken,  therefore  repeat  medicine 
as  before. 

The  next  time  I  saw  my  patient  I  was  almost  in  despair ;  she  was  worse 
than  ever  :  Pulse  130,  awfully  feeble  and  intermittent ;  appetite  totally  gone. 
I  reverted  to  digitalin  and  ether  as  before,  with  the  result  that  the  symptoms 
gradually  and  steadily  improved  ;  the  appetite  returned,  while  the  pulse 
came  down  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  twenty  beats  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and  in  the  issue  we  had  recovery,  after  about  one  of  the  most  desperate  and 
all  but  hopeless  cases  I  ever  saw. 

I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  hypodermatic  medication,  and 
it  alone,  snatched  that  animal  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  nothing  else  would  have  done  it. 

Although  selecting  this  case  as  more  conclusively  than  most,  demonstrating 
the  very  great  advantages  of  subcutaneous  over  stomachal  administration, 
still  in  numerous  other  cases  digitalin  used  in  this  way  has  been  of  very  great 
benefit,  and  if  injected  into  the  substance  of  muscle  instead  of  simply  beneath 
the  skin,  the  ensuing  irritation  is  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle. 

Strychnia  is  an  agent  of  which  the  powers  are  so  well  known  and  universally 
acknowledged  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say  much  about  it  here. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  conjoint  use  of  atropine  answers  better  in 
most  cases  than  strychnia  alone  ;  in  Post-partum  Paralysis  more  especially  I 
have  very  frequently  used  it  with  the  happiest  results,  and  in  these  cases,  and 
others,  when  the  loss  of  power  is  most  manifest  in  the  hind  quarters,  I  inject 
the  solutions  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  gluteal  muscles  ;  this  mode  of 
injection,  I  believe,  acts  beneficially  in  two  ways  —there  is  more  direct  local 
action  established,  and  the  risk  of  any  consequent  irritation  is  greatly 
lessened. 

Strychnia  and  atropine  administered  subcutaneously  have  most  marked 
beneficial  action  in  many  cases  when  we  have  torpidity  and  atony  of  the 
.alimentary  canal. 
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Ergotin  I  have  repeatedly  administered  in  Parturient  Apoplexy,  since  reading 
Mr.  Cox’s  admirable  paper  upon  that  disease,  but  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  observe  any  benefit  from  it.  I  have,  however,  some  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  use  when  we  have  retention  of  the  foetal  envelopes,  though  as  a 
rule,  if  one  is  called  to  a  case  of  that  kind  the  manual  removal  of  the 
offending  substance  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  procedure. 

In  internal  haemorrhage — notably  that  occurring  post-partum- — it  is  that 
the  special  value  of  ergotin  appears;  here  the  injection  of  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  grains  is  a  prompt  and  powerful  styptic. 

It  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  in  Purpura  hsemorrhagica  and 
Muco-enteritis  ;  but  in  this  connection  I  have  no  experience  in  its  use. 

Conia  and  Physostigmia  are  agents  which  I  have  not  as  yet  much  confidence 
in.  Certainly  my  experience  of  them  has  not  been  great,  but  so  far  I  have 
not  been  able  to  observe  much — sometimes  no — physiological  or  therapeutical 
action  from  their  use.  I,  therefore,  await  the  expression  of  opinion  with  the 
greater  interest. 

Carbolic  Acid. — I  have  occasionally  injected  in  cases  of  “black-leg,”  and 
although  as  yet  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  case  recover 
under  this  treatment,  still,  on  several  occasions,  I  believe,  symptoms  have  been 
ameliorated  and  life  prolonged,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  embrace  further  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  observations  in  this  direction.  Quite  recently  I  have  been 
injecting  carbolic  acid  in  ten  minim  doses,  dissolved  in  glycerine  and  water, 
in  a  case  of  Rheumatoid  Arthritis  in  an  aged  favourite  cow,  and  so  far  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  with  great  advantage. 

Amyl  Nitrite  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  experimented  with  —  but 
have  not,  as  yet,  much  confidence  in.  Theoretically,  its  greatest  value 
would  appear  to  be  as  an  antidote  to  an  overdose  of  chloroform  ;  and  since  I 
became  acquainted  with  its  powers  in  this  direction,  I  never  administer 
that  most  invaluable  drug  without  having  a  small  quantity  of  amyl  at  hand 
in  case  of  emergency  ;  but  so  far  have  been  fortunate  enough' not  to  require 
to  use  it.  Medical  testimony  as  to  its  value  in  this  direetion  seems  to  be 
unmistakable. 

This,  gentlemen,  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  of  hypodermatic  medication 
as  I  have  myself  practised  it.  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  made 
some  further  experiments  with  other  drugs,  but,  as  I  have  often  heard  it  re¬ 
marked,  a  paper  of  this  description  best  fulfils  its  object  by  not  being  exhaustive, 
but  leaving  ground  for  amplification  and  discussion.  I  trust  that  you  will  look  at 
my  remarks  in  that  charitable  spirit,  and  that  a  good  discussion  may  be  the 
means  of  filling  some  of  the  many  blanks  of  which  I  am  fully  conscious  ;  and, 
if  your  patience  is  not  exhausted,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  agents  which  seem  likely  to  be  of  value,  and  further,  to  request  any 
who  have  already  used  them  to  favour  us  with  their  views. 

To  those  much  engaged  in  canine  practice  Apo  morphia,  as  a  prompt  and 
effectual  emetic,  seems  a  most  marked  therapeutic  boon. 

Pilocarpine  has,  I  believe,  been  used  with  advantage  in  so-called  “  Azo- 
turia,”  and  its  use  would  seem  to  be  strongly  indicated  in  hepatic  and 
renal  congestions. 

Arsenic  been  found  of  service  in  Chorea  in  the  human  subject,  and 
might  therefore  fairly  be  tried  in  our  practice. 

Nicotine  is  a  direct  physiological  antagonist  to  strychnia,  and  is  stated  to 
be  of  very  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  Tetanus. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  13th  February  of  this  year,  contains 
reference  to  a  series  of  cases  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  man,  treated  by 
the  injection  right  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  of  perchloride  of  mercury  ; 
in  which  the  results  were  most  favourable.  The  practice  would  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  trial,  as  matter  of  experiment,  in  some  of  the  many  cases  of  that 
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class,  which  come  under  our  notice  among  our  bovine  patients.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  Anthrax  and  its  allies,  mercuric  chloride  seems  also  worthy  of 
trial. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and,  while 
apologising  for  the  deficiencies  which  I  know  exist  in  my  paper,  and  express- 
ing  the  confidence  I  feel,  that  we  shall  all  derive  benefit  from  the  free  and 
impartial  discussion  which  I  trust  will  follow,  may  I  express  the  hope  that 
some  of  you,  at  least,  have  derived  something  of  advantage  from  my  efforts 
to  advance  the  march  of  therapeutic  lore  in  what  I  regard  with,  I  think, 
pardonable  enthusiasm,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  modern  cura¬ 
tive  “  practice  with  science.” 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  most  members  took  part. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  D  AC  RE,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  “  That  the  best 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  accorded  to  Mr.  G.  Gartside  Mayor  for  his  valuable 
paper.”  Carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  concluded  the  meeting. 

James  W.  Ingram,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
Wednesday,  May  19th,  Principal  Williams,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  small  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  P.  Manuel  was  elected  a 
member. 

Mr.  Cunningham  proposed  that  a  printed  letter  of  condolence  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Mr.  Thompson,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Cunningham  then  exhibited  an  ingenious  adjustable  balling-iron,  a 
clamp,  a  Ccenuris  cerebralis.^  and  melanotic  tumour  from  a  brown  cow,  and 
then  proceeded  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  usefulness  of  inocula¬ 
tion  for  the  prevention  of  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

Professor  Williams  made  some  remarks  on  Sturdy  Thorter-ill  and  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Cunningham,  as  to  the  value  of  preventive 
inoculation  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  Greenock,  then  read  the  following  paper  ofi 
“  Hsemorrhage.” 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Haemorrhage  is  the  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  circulating  apparatus  by  a  breach  made  in  the  walls  of  its  vessels. 
The  term  haemorrhage,  which  in  its  etymological  sense  expresses  the  idea  of 
a  solution  of  continuity,  has,  however,  been  accepted  since  the  days  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  until  the  present  time  ;  that  is  to  say,  during  about  eighty  centuries 
in  a  more  extended  sense.  It  was  thought  possible  until  recently  that  the 
blood  transuded  through  the  intact  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Thus  it 
resulted  that  two  forms  of  haemorrhage  were  described,  characterised  by  the 
mechanism  of  their  production.  The  one  was  called  active  haemorrhage, 
resulting  from  the  wounding  of  one  or  more  vessels  ;  the  other  was  called 
passive,  taking  place  without  any  solution  of  continuity.  That  division  is  no 
longer  admissible,  anatomy  and  general  physiology  having  shown  that  an 
opening  in  the  circulation  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  haemorrhage.  In 
fact,  the  vessels  of  circulation  are  closed  in  all  their  parts,  the  walls  presenting 
neither  fissures  nor  orifices  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles,' 
which,on  account  of  their  solidity,cannot  pass  through  openings  less  than  them¬ 
selves  in  diameter.  Although  it  is  still  asserted  that  the  red  corpuscles  pass 
through  openings  enlarged  by  the  passage  of  the  white  corpuscles,  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Cohnheim,  controlled  afterwards  by  those  of  Vulpian  and  Hayem, 
have  almost  decidedly  proved  that  the  capillary  vessels  present  between  the 
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cells  of  their  endothelial  investment  very  small  pores,  less  than  I'ooi  m.  in 
diameter,  into  which,  on  account  of  their  amceboid  properties,  the  white 
corpuscles  may  enter  and  escape  from  the  circulating  apparatus  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  red  corpuscles,  however,  from  their  greater  solidity,  can¬ 
not  modify  their  shape  like  the  former,  and  cannot  pass  even  through  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries,  which  Robin  has  designated  as  the  first  variety 
formed  of  a  single  membrane. 

The  liquid  parts  of  the  blood,  its  white  corpuscles,  and  even  the  immediate 
principles  of  its  red  corpuscles,  dissolved  in  the  plasma  under  the  influence 
of  certain  pathological  conditions,  can  pass  through  the  blood-vessels  by  the 
phenomenon  of  exosmosis,  and  give  rise  to  liquid  effusions  more  or  less 
coloured,  which  may  cause  illusion  on  simple  ocular  examination  ;  but  it 
is  never  true  blood  containing  intact  red  corpuscles. 

The  pretended  haemorrhage  by  exhalation,  of  which  a  small  number  of 
authors  speak,  ought  therefore  to  be  entirely  expunged  from  pathological 
nosology,  because  in  all  cases  where  the  natural  blood  escapes  from  the 
vessels,  it  is  by  one  or  more  breaches  made  in  their  walls.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  reason  for  conserving  the  old  divisions  of  haemorrhage  into  active  and 
passive,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  then  employed.  D’Arboval 
gave  them  a  different  interpretation.  In  his  dictionary,  he  called  active  haemor¬ 
rhage  that  which  resulted  from  an  augmentation  of  the  organic  action  of 
the  capillaries  ;  passive,  that  which  proceeds  from  Asthenia.  Understood 
thus — and  it  is  their  veritable  sense — these  qualifications  can  be  conserved, 
because  then  they  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  the  flowing  of 
blood.  Haemorrhage  always  takes  place  by  the  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
vessels,  but  the  rupture  is  the  result  of  the  plethora  in  active  hmmorrhage, 
and  the  result  of  want  of  tenacity  of  the  capillaries  in  passive  haemorrhage. 

According  to  its  mode  of  production,  its  significance,  and  its  nature, 
haemorrhage  may  be  divided  into  symptomatic,  consecutive,  and  essential. 
The  symptomatic  is  a  manifestation  in  certain  diseases,  e.g^  epistaxis  in 
Glanders  from  the  ulceration  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane  having  penetrated 
the  blood-vessels,  and  haemorrhage  from  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  in  Braxy.  In  these  circumstances  the  bleeding  takes  place 
externally,  but  it  may  also  take  place  in  the  thickness  of  the  tissues  and  is 
then  interstitial,  as  in  the  petichu  announcing  Purpura  haemorrhagica,  and  the 
sanguineous  tumours  of  Splenic  Apoplexy.  Symptomatic  haemorrhage, 
essential  or  interstitial,  is  also  seen  in  the  ulceration  and  ramollisement  of 
every  kind  of  tumour  of  the  mucous  cavities  or  in  the  substance  of  any  tissue, 
and  which  results  from  the  destruction  either  of  the  capillaries,  or  of  one  or 
of  several  vessels  of  more  considerable  diameter.  Consecutive  haemorrhage 
is  one  of  the  possible  terminations  of  congestion  of  any  of  the  vascular 
organs  ;  it  occurs  usually  when  very  intense  congestion  is  abandoned  to  its 
natural  course,  and  may  take  place  as  symptomatic  haemorrhage,  either  on  a 
surface  in  communication  with  the  external  world  or  in  the  substance  of  the 
tissues,  and  thus  enters  the  category  of  external  or  interstitial  haemorrhage. 
Among  the  former  is  that  in  which  terminates  congestion  of  the  intestines,  of 
the  womb,  and  of  the  kidneys,  known  as  enterorrhagia,  metrorrhagia,  and 
haematuria.  Among  the  latter  is  that  in  which  terminates  the  congestion 
of  the  nerve  centres  and  of  parenchymatous  organs,  known  as  apoplexy  of 
the  brain,  medulla,  liver,  spleen,  etc. 

Consecutive  haemorrhage,  whether  external  or  interstitial,  is  produced 
in  the  same  way;  the  capillary  vessels  distend  to  excess  and  rupture  under 
the  influence  of  the  eccentric  effort  which  the  blood  in  the  congested  parts 
exercises  on  their. walls.  In  this  case  it  is  therefore  neither  the  effect  of 
malnutrition,  as  in  ulceration  or  ramollisement,  nor  as  a  consequence  of  a 
general  modification  of  the  system  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  diminution  of 
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the  tenacity  of  the  tissues,  as  m  Splenic  Apoplexy,  Hydrohsemia,  etc.,  that  the 
breach  in  the  vessels  is  made,  but  by  the  excess  of  the  effort  made  by  the 
blood  on  the  capillary  walls  containing  it. 

Symptomatic  haemorrhage  differs  from  consecutive  not  only  in  its  signi¬ 
ficance,  but  by  its  mode  of  production  and  by  its  nature.  Whilst  the  former 
is  to  some  extent  asthenic  or  passive,  the  latter  is,  so  to  speak,  essentially 
sthenic,  hypersthenic,  or  active,  considering  the  words  active  and  passive  in 
the  sense  already  indicated.  •  These  varieties  of  haemorrhage  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  or  usefully  studied  without  embracing  the  diseases  of  which  they  are 
but  a  symptom  or  the  termination,  but  such  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
paper. 

Essential  haemorrhage  constitutes  either  an  external  manifestation  of 
diseases  or  a  complication  against  which  an  immediate  treatment  ought  to 
be  directly  applied. 

Among  the  instances  of  essential  haemorrhage  are,  first,  those  which  have 
been  called  spontaneous,  arising  without  any  appreciable  cause,  as,  for 
instance,  that  peculiar  form  of  cutaneous  haemorrhage  or  blood-sweating  which 
is  seen  in  Oriental  countries,  and  has  been  observed  by  some  veterinarians 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  also  certain  forms  of  nasal  haemorrhage;  second, 
those  which  result  from  evident  causes,  as  accidental  wounds  or  surgical 
operations. 

Trasbot,  in  a  contribution  to  the  “  New  French  Dictionary,”  says  that  two 
varieties  of  cutaneous  haemorrhage  have  been  observed,  one  presenting  itself 
in  many  regions  of  the  body,  and  the  other  localised  in  a  circumscribed  region 
of  the  skin. 

A  Chinese  writing,  dated  ten  centuries  B.C.,  quoted  by  Adolphus  Schiilbein, 
mentions  that  the  celestial  horses  of  Twa-Wans  (inhabitants  of  the  Khodang) 
were  attacked  with  blood-sweat. 

Various  Italian  writers  have  described  the  disease,  Spinola  calling  it 
hasmorrhagica  cutis,  sudor  cruendus,  and  believing  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
horses  of  the  steppes. 

Although  it  has  received  a  good  deal  of  study  its  cause  is  still  obscure,  and 
Trasbot  defines  it  as  a  critical  elimination  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  cause,  the  nature  of  which  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Ercolani  afflrms  that  he  has  often  seen  it  in  the  white  horses  of  Tartary. 
Leblanc,  sen.,  witnessed  it  in  Russian  horses  shown  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  1867,  and  states  that  the  Russian  veterinary  surgeon  who  accom¬ 
panied  these  horses  declared  it  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Russia.  The 
more  recent  observations  of  Leymacher,  while  stationed  in  Hungary,  go  to 
prove  that  the  disease  belongs  essentially  to  Oriental  horses  and  their  more 
direct  progeny.  The  horse,  however,  is  not  the  only  animal  to  which  the 
disease  is  confined,  several  examples  having  been  observed  in  the  bovine 
species. 

Symptoms. — The  sudden  appearance  of  small  tense  hemispheric  elevations, 
painless  on  pressure,  and  having  a  circumference  varying  from  that  of  a  lentil 
to  that  of  a  walnut.  The  hair  on  these  elevations  stares,  and  a  few  hours  after 
their  first  appearance  they  open,  and  give  vent  to  true  blood,  leaving  long 
streaks  on  the  skin.  These  elevations,  says  Trasbot,  who  witnessed  two  cases, 
are  not  pimples,  as  they  have  been  described  by  some  authors,  but  are  really 
accumulations  of  blood  under  the  epidermis,  which  form  a  kind  of  phlycten, 
and  become  ruptured  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  escaping  from  the  capillary 
plexus  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  dermis.  These  haemorrhagic  vesicles 
appear  in  so  many  different  points  that,  after  they  had  bled,  the  coat  is  left 
covered  with  red  stripes  disposed  vertically. 

Spinola  states  that  he  has  seen  the  blood  rise  in  jets,  forming  a  large  curve 
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in  cases  where  the  elevations  were  not  numerous.  Leymacher,  Vaudin,  and 
Salle,  who  have  somewhat  recently  studied  the  disease,  have  not  seen  the 
symptoms  noted  by  Spinola. 

The  eruption  appears  principally  on  the  superior  and  middle  parts  of  the 
shoulders,  the  ribs,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  less  frequently  on  the 
back,  the  croup,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  very  ephemeral,  and  as 
soon  as  the  blood  escapes  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  skin  will  scarcely 
detect  the  points  at  which  the  actual  exit  has  taken  place.  This  cutaneous 
haemorrhage  returns  every  three  weeks  or  every  month  for  three  or  four 
months,  after  which  it  never  returns.  The  affection  is  confined  to  horses  of 
from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  and  is  often  co-existent  with  Strangles. 

No  premonitory  symptom  marks  the  advent  of  the  disease  ;  no  complication 
of  the  digestive  tract  accompanies  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  animals  attacked 
appear  to  enjoy  their  usual  health  all  through.  It  is  also  admitted  that  its 
appearance  has  a  favourable  influence  on  the  course  of  such  internal  diseases 
as  Sore-throat,  Bronchitis,  Pneumonia,  or  any  of  the  complications  liable  to 
occur  during  the  development  of  Strangles.  N one  of  the  F rench  veterinarians 
have  observed  this  affection  to  culminate  in  death,  but  Brunswig  reported,  in 
1836,  that  a  horse  commenced  to  bleed  from  the  entire  surface  of  his  skin  so 
profusely  that  he  died  on  the  second  day.  At  Mustapha,  in  1845,  Mr. 
Liautard  reported  the  death  of  several  out  of  a  lot  of  Spanish  mules,  in  which 
he  witnessed  the  disease,  post-mortem  examination  showing  haemorrhage 
from  the  spleen.  Some  doubt,  however,  is  attached  to  the  nature  of  the 
cases  observed  by  Liautard,  as  the  alterations  in  the  spleen  would  point  to  a 
disease  of  a  different  nature.  It  may  therefore  be  said  of  cutaneous  haemor¬ 
rhage  that  it  is  as  spontaneous  in  its  cure  as  it  is  in  its  primary  appearance. 

Circumscribed  Cutaneous  Hcemorrhage. — In  1844  M.  Rossignol,  a  Parisian 
veterinary  surgeon,  reported  a  case  of  bleeding  from  the  pasterns. 

The  subject  was  a  high-tempered  four-year-old  mare,  used  for  saddle 
purposes.  After  a  short  walk  the  owner  observed  his  mare  bleeding  from 
the  near  fore  pastern.  Believing  it  to  be  an  excoriation  he  attached  little 
importance  to  it,  and  merely  caused  it  to  be  bathed  with  cold  water.  Four 
days  afterwards,  however,  the  same  thing  occurred  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  continued  each  time  the  mare  was  exercised  to  reproduce  itself  during 
three  months.  M.  Rossignol  was  then  consulted. 

At  this  time  the  blood  flowed  in  a  slow  but  continuous  stream  from  a 
surface  of  about  four  square  inches,  situated  above  the  coronet  of  the  near 
fore-foot,  and  having  the  colour  of  arterial  blood.  As  soon  as  the  animal  was 
allowed  to  rest,  the  bleeding  stopped,  coagulating  on  the  surface,  from  which 
it  exuded.  The  following  day  a  number  of  small  vesicles,  full  of  clear, 
inodorus  serosity,  was  observed  on  the  parts  of  the  skin  from  which  the 
haemorrhage  of  the  previous  day  had  taken  place.  Here  the  skin  was 
thickened,  less  sensitive,  and  the  hair  staring.  The  haemorrhage  gave  way 
for  a  time  to  treatment  by  astringents  to  the  part,  but  it  reappeared  month 
after  month,  even  after  every  conceivable  treatment  had  been  tried.  Blisters 
and  point  firing  produced  no  more  durable  results  than  the  other  remedies 
had  recourse  to.  The  animal  was  turned  out  to  grass  for  several  months,  and 
while  there  the  affection  disappeared.  When  taken  up  again  and  put  to 
ordinary  work,  the  haemorrhage  recommenced,  and  comported  itself  as  before, 
which  decided  the  owner  to  sell.  There  was  no  crack  and  no  swelling  of  the 
legs. 

Several  other  observations  of  the  same  character  have  since  been  reported, 
one  by  Hering,  in  which  the  seat  was  both  hind  pasterns.  Several  cases  of 
bleeding  from  the  pasterns  have  also  been  related  as  having  occurred  as  a 
prelude  to  attacks  of  specific  fevers  in  the  horse. 

Epistaxis. — Bleeding  from  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  although 
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most  frequently  symptomatic,  may,  as  well  as  that  from  the  skin,  be 
essential. 

In  human  medicine,  two  forms  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  respiratory  tract 
are  recognised,  one  from  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  other  from  the 
nose  alone. 

Veterinarians  also  describe  these  two  forms  under  the  designations 
haemoptysis  and  epistaxis,  the  first  from  hema^  blood  ;  and  stuo^  I  spit  ;  the 
second  from  epi^  upon,  and  siadzo,  I  flow  drop  by  drop.  This  distinction 
in  man  is  easily  determined,  as  in  lung  bleeding  he  expectorates  the  blood 
by  his  mouth,  but  it  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  horse,  who  neither  spits  nor 
elimates  any  discharge  from  the  air  passages  by  his  mouth.  The  term  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  used  in  its  etymological  sense  in  the  horse,  and  it  is  indeed 
questionable  whether  any  case  of  haemorrhage  has  been  observed  except  as 
a  result  of  congestion  or  of  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  organ,  in  our  patients. 

Essential  epistaxis  takes  place  without  the  existence  of  any  complication 
either  visceral  or  general,  and  is  observed  occasionally  in  the  horse,  and  in 
southern  countries  frequently  in  the  ox.  It  is  said  to  be  oftenest  seen  in 
animals  of  a  nervous  temperament,  the  predisposing  cause  being,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  due  to  an  alimentation  on  highly  nutritious  grasses,  clovers,  and 
fitches  too  matured.  The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  is  fatiguing  work 
during  hot  weather. 

The  pituitary  membrane  is  then  excessively  congested,  and  rupture  of  the 
capillaries  supervenes,  giving  rise  to  a  more  or  less  abundant  haemorrhage. 
But  epistaxis  is  frequently  due  to  a  cause  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible  to 
discover. 

Several  cases  of  recurrent  epistaxis  have  been  reported,  but  the  animal  has 
usually  changed  hands,  and  the  pith  of  the  observation  thus  lost.  Trasbot 
relates  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  about  ten  minutes’  exercise  was  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a  considerable  bleedinp"  from  the  nose.  After  numerous 
methods  of  treatment  had  been  resorted  to,  without  success,  the  horses  were 
sold. 

It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  see  slight  bleeding  from  the  nose  of  hunters  that 
have  been  ridden  to  a  standstill.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  bleeding  is  from  the  lungs,  as  the  result  of  hypermmia,  owing  to  fatigue 
of  the  heart  and  inability  of  the  muscles  to  properly  perform  the  function  of 
respiration. 

Epistaxis  is  observed  to  take  place  occasionally  from  both  nostrils,  but 
more  frequently  from  one  ;  it  generally  flows  drop  by  drop,  the  total  loss  of 
blood  being  small  and  its  duration  short.  Such,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  west  of  Scotland  informed  me  some 
time  ago  that  last  year  he  had  been  called  to  a  draught  mare  suffering  from 
epistaxis  in  which  the  bleeding  had  stopped  on  his  arrival,  and  although  the 
hmmorrhage  had  been  pretty  copious  the  animal’s  pulse  was  normal  in 
number  and  good  in  character.  Feeling  satisfied  that  danger  was  over,  he 
gave  some  instructions  relative  to  diet,  and  left.  The  bleeding  recurred  the 
same  night,  and  the  animal  succumbed.  He,  unfortunately,  did  not  make  a 
post-mortem  examination.  It  was  the  relating  of  this  case  that  gave  me  the 
idea  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  haemorrhage  to-day,  although  probably 
a  communication  would  have  served  the  purpose,  and  saved  you  the  pain  of 
listening  to  what  it  is  feared  will  prove  a  deal  of  uninteresting  matter. 

As  before  stated,  however,  essential  epistaxis  is  usually  of  little  gravity. 
It  is  ordinarily  only  after  repeated  attacks  that  the  animal  becomes  weak, 
thin  in  condition,  and  incapable  of  work.  The  treatment  of  course  depends 
on  whether  the  cause  can  or  cannot  be  determined  :  resulting  from 
plethora,  restricted  diet  with  cooling  and  depletive  medicines  may  be 
sufficient.  In  hot  climates,  suspension  of  work  during  the  heat  of  the 
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day,  diet  rigorously  sufficient,  and  work  moderate,  are  methods  adopted 
to  prevent  its  return,  while  with  some  it  is  usual  as  curative  measures  to 
bleed  and  administer  salines.  Sulphate  of  soda  in  purgative  doses  is 
useful,  not  only  as  a  hydragogue  diminishing  the  amount  of  serum  in 
the  blood,  but  as  a  chemical  salt  promoting  its  coagulation.  When  treatment 
in  the  case  of  essential  epistaxis  is  really  called  for  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
application  and  administration  of  haemostatics  ;  ice  bags  and  cold  spray  to 
the  head,  shoulders,  and  walls  of  the  chest,  the  internal  administration  of 
tannin,  opium,  and  acetate  of  lead.  “  Opium,’'  says  Dr.  Aitken,  “  seems  to 
have  a  tonic  and  astringent  effect  on  the  capillary  vessels,  and  tends  to 
sustain  life  under  the  great  depression  from  loss  of  blood.”  “  Acetate  of  lead 
must  not  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  sulphate  of  soda.”  Ergot  of  rye, 
gallic  acid,  infusion  of  matico,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  alum,  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  subcutaneous  injection  of  ergota  and  various  other  remedies  have 
been  recommended.  When  succeeded  by  anaemia,  the  administration  of  iron 
salts  is  indicated.  In  one  case  of  obstinate  and  copious  epistaxis  which  came 
under  my  care  the  January  before  last,  after  essaying  a  number  of  remedies 
unsuccessfully,  it  occurred  to  me  that  plugging  of  the  posterior  nares 
frequently  had  the  desired  effect  in  man,  and  as  the  bleeding  was  only  from 
one  nostril,  I  determined  to  try  it,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
succeed. 

Traumatic  haemorrhage  is  produced  by  an  accidental  or  surgical  solution 
of  continuity,  and  is  consequently  a  complication,  more  or  less  serious,  of  all 
wounds. 

The  symptoms  of  traumatic  hEemorrhage  are  at  first  exclusively  local,  but 
when  the  loss  of  blood  is  considerable  general  symptoms  supervene  which 
are  proportionate  in  their  intensity  to  the  degree  of  anaemia  produced.  The 
blood  in  traumatic  capillary  hjemorrhage  is  neither  as  dark  as  venous,  nor  as 
brightly  red  as  arterial  ;  it  flows  in  a  continuous  stream,  the  quantity  being 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  wound,  the  vascularity  of  the  tissue  wounded, 
and  the  instrument  causing  the  wound.  Capillary  haemorrhage  almost 
invariably  stops  spontaneously  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 
tone  and  diameter  of  the  vessels  injured  and  the  structure  of  the  tissues  in 
which  they  are  situated.  For  example,  that  from  the  skin  stops  much  sooner 
than  that  from  mucous  membranes,  because  the  vessels  are  smaller  and  the 
dermis  contains  a  large  quantity  of  muscular  and  elastic  tissue. 

Parenchymatous  haemorrhage  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  capillary 
haemorrhage.  It  does  not  proceed  from  capillaries,  but  from  the  cells  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  arteries  and  veins  in  all  erectile  tissues,  such  as  the  penis 
and  clitoris,  and  from  the  small  veins  or  small  arteries  of  spongy  and  glandu¬ 
lar  tissue.  The  transuded  blood  is  identically  the  same  as  in  capillary 
haemorrhage  ;  the  stream  is  also  continuous,  but  more  abundant.  When 
erectile  tissues  are  injured,  the  bleeding  seldom  stops  spontaneously,  and  may 
compromise  the  life  of  the  subject,  it  being  impossible  for  these  tissues  to 
contract  sufficiently  to  close  the  cells  from  which  the  blood  escapes. 

Venous  haemorrhage  is  characterised  by  a  somewhat  slow  flow  of  dark 
blood,  its  abundance  depending  on  the  size  and  direction  of  the  vessel  opened. 
It  is  at  first  always  proportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  and  the  size 
of  the  wound  in  its  walls,  but  its  rapidity  and  duration  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  form  of  the  wound  and  direction  of  the  vessel.  When  the  vessel  is 
directed  from  above  downwards,  particularly  in  an  oblique  direction,  such  as 
the  jugular,  the  wound  having  the  same  direction  as  the  vein,  the  jet,  which 
is  at  first  rapid  and  describes  a  curve,  becomes  in  a  few  instants  much  slower, 
and  finally  stops.  This  is  seen  daily,  when,  after  bleeding  from  the  jugular 
vein,  the  pressure  below  the  wound  is  removed.  In  this  case,  the  blood  no 
longer  exercises  any  eccentric  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is 
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sufficient  for  a  deep  inspiration  distending  the  walls  of  the  thorax  to  stop  the 
bleeding  ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  wound  being  low,  and  the  inspiration 
very  deep,  to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the  vein  sufficient  to  draw  air  into  the 
circulation.  Examples  of  this  accident  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  well 
known  in  the  profession.  When,  however,  the  wounded  vein  has  an  upward 
direction,  the  bleeding  may  continue,  until  a  dangerous  exsanguinity  results. 
When  the  vena  saphena  or  brachialis  has  been  opened  it  continues  to  bleed 
without  any  compression  on  the  central  extremity  of  the  wound,  until  arrested 
by  artificial  means. 

When  the  venous  trunk  is  horizontal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spur  vein,  the 
bleeding  may  continue  for  a  long  time  ;  but  it  is  much  slower,  and  on  that 
account  less  serious  than  the  above.  In  the  cases  just  referred  to,  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  or  oblique  incision  has  been  supposed  more  or  less  long,  but  which 
has  left  the  continuity  of  the  vessel  intact,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
bleeding  might  stop  spontaneously,  the  more  readily  in  the  case  of  the  vessel 
being  descendant,  and  the  more  tardily  the  vessel  being  ascendant. 

Things  are  rather  different,  however,  when  a  large  enough  vessel  has  been 
cut  across,  for  then  the  bleeding  does  not  stop  spontaneously,  and  death 
of  the  animal  may  precede  the  arrest  of  the  bleeding.  For  instance,  make  an 
incision  across  the  long  axis  of  the  jugular,  and  death  will  in  all  cases  result. 
For  about  ten  minutes  the  jet  of  blood  rontinues  in  a  volume  about  equal  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  then  as  the  vein  contracts  and  the  pressure 
diminishes,  it  becomes  slower,  but  only  stops  with  death,  which  will  supervene 
an  hour  after  the  section  of  the  vessel.  Hcemorrhage  from  a  vein  resulting 
from  its  transverse  section  may,  if  the  vein  be  small  or  situated  under 
muscles  having  the  power  to  compress  it,  stop  spontaneously  ;  but  even  then 
it  is  after  a  considerable  time,  and  when  the  diminished  pressure  of  blood  in 
the  vessel  has  allowed  its  walls  to  come  together. 

Venous  haemorrhage  stops  by  the  action  of  two  causes,  the  diminished 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  always  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  lost,  and  to  the  external  pressure  on  the  wounded  vessels,  either 
by  the  irritated  surrounding  structures  or  by  the  blood  infiltrated  on  their 
course.  These  united  causes  acting  together  bring  about,  after  a  certain  time, 
the  approximation  of  the  lips  of  the  longitudinal  wound,  which  is  thus,  though 
not  firmly,  still  sufficiently  shut  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  transverse  section  of 
a  vessel  of  less  than  medium  diameter,  cause  the  complete  obliteration  of  the 
peripheral  portion,  which  ceases  to  belong  to  the  circulation,  and  is  destined 
to  entirely  disappear.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood,  however,  succeeds  the 
haemostasis,  rendering  it  more  solid  because  the  external  pressure  is  greater. 
In  some  cases  after  these  phenomena  .are  accomplished,  and  under  the 
influence  of  certain  causes,  a  clot  forms  and  extends  a  greater  or  lesser 
distance,  and  gives  rise  ultimately  to  complete  obstruction,  even  after  a 
simple  incision  in  the  long  axis  of  the  vein,  as  in  ordinary  phlebotomy.  The 
usual  mode  of  union  after  phlebotomy  is  by  cicatrisation,  as  the  result  of  a 
slight  inflammatory  action. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
Albion  Place,  Southampton,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Mr.  J.  D.  Barford, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair.  The  vice¬ 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg,  F.R.C.V.S.  (London),  there  being  also 
present  Sir  F.  W.  Fitzwygram,  M.P.,  Inspector-General  W.  C.  Maclean,  C.B., 
Professor  F.  de  Chaumont  (both  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley), 
Dr.  G.  Fleming,  Dr.  Osborn,  Dr.  Cheesman,  and  Messrs.  J.  F.  Simpson, 
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F.R.C.V.S.  (Maidenhead),  Thomas  Greaves  (Manchester),  T.  W.  Raymond, 
E.  T.  Cheesman,  C.  Carter,  W.  Martin,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Rochester),  Thomas 
Weeks,  C.  A.  Good,  J.  T.  King,  H.  Redford,  J.  W.  Barford,  T.  B.  Goodall, 
M.R.C.V.S.  (Christchurch),  G.  J.  Gould,  J.  V.  Blake,  J.  T.  Burden,  J.  G. 
Burden,  F.  Smith,  T.  W.  Shore,  T.  A.  Killick  (Army  Veterinary  Department), 
and  F.  E.  Knott,  as  well  as  several  local  medical  men.  Luncheon  was  served 
by  Mr.  T.  Dartnall,  and  the  repast  being  concluded. 

The  Chairman  said  that  although  there  was  not  time  for  many  toasts,  he 
should  be  sorry,  as  a  loyal  subject,  to  omit  one  sentence  which,  as  English¬ 
men  met  around  the  social  board,  it  was  their  loyal  duty  to  honour.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  in  their  history  when  it  was  necessary  for  every  true  and 
loyal  subject  to  express  his  opinion  in  the  plainest  and  most  straightforward 
way  as  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  he  thought  it  was  the  present  moment  ; 
when  in  this  most  critical  time  they  did  not  know  what  might  happen,  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  was  threatened.  It  was  their  duty  to  express 
their  loyalty  in  the  most  emphatic  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  asked  them,  in 
the  most  cordial  and  friendly  way,  to  join  in  drinking  long  life  and  happiness 
to  their  beloved  Queen. 

The  toast  was  duly  honoured,  and 

The  Chairman  then  said  there  was  one  more  toast  which  it  would  give 
them  extreme  pleasure  to  drink.  He  felt  greatly  honoured  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers,  he  might  say,  of  the  Army  around  that  table.  He  thanked 
them  most  heartily  for  giving  their  countenance  and  support  on  this  occasion, 
and  should  be  wanting  in  common  courtesy  and  respect  did  he  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fact.  The  toast  he  had  to  submit  was  the  Services — Army,  Navy, 
and  Reserve  Forces.  It  happily  required  no  words  of  his  to  recommend  the 
toast  for  their  acceptance.  Wherever  Englishmen  assembled  round  the 
board,  they  were  only  too  delighted  and  pleased  to  recognise  the  earnestness 
and  untiring  devotion  manifested  by  the  Army,  and  the  respect  in  which  it 
was  held  by  those  who  stayed  at  home.  They  were  extremely  obliged  to  Sir 
Frederick  Fitzwygramfor  honouring  them  with  his  presence ;  also  to  Surgeon- 
General  Maclean,  Dr.  de  Chaumont,  for  their  part  of  the  Army,  and  to 
Dr.  Fleming  and  Dr,  Raymond  as  representing  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Army.  He  could  not  help  thanking  them  personally  for  their  presence, 
and  asked  them  to  join  with  him  heartily  in  the  toast,  with  which  he  asso¬ 
ciated  the  names  of  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Dr.  Maclean,  and  Dr,  Fleming. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  said  that 
on  behalf  of  that  branch  of  the  military  service  to  which  for  years  past  he 
had  had  the  honour  to  belong,  he  begged  to  return  his  best  and  heartiest 
thanks.  In  days  gone  by  the  Army  had  done  its  duty  by  its  Queen  and 
country,  and  he  believed  it  never  would  be  wanting  in  its  great  and  honoured 
trust  ;  and  whether  called,  maybe  away  on  a  European  battlefield,  in  the 
distant  East,  or  in  a  nearer  country — a  sister  land — wherever  it  might  be 
called  upon  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  independence  of  the 
Empire,  he  believed  it  would  not  be  wanting  in  performance  of  duty,  painful 
and  distressing  as  it  might  be.  The  branch  of  the  service  to  which  he 
belonged — the  cavalry — was  intimately  connected  with  the  gentlemen  sitting 
around  the  table.  He  believed  he  was  repeating  the  universal  opinion  of 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  when  he  said  that  in  no  branch  of  the 
regiment  was  more  satisfaction  given  than  by  the  veterinary  officers.  And 
he  might  add  this,  which  went  further,  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  told  him,  on 
the  termination  of  his  Egyptian  command,  that  no  branch  of  the  service  in 
Egypt  had  performed  its  duties  more  efficiently,  or  given  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  the  veterinary  branch.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  quite  aware  that  a 
great  many  people  talked  about  the  cavalry  service  as  likely  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  introduction  of  the  long-range  rifle  and  still  longer-ranged  cannon,  but 
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that,  he  believed,  would  be  found  utterly  wrong.  Whatever  improvements 
had  been  made  in  rifles  and  cannon,  they  must  remember  there  were  other 
conditions  attached  to  modern  warfare  ;  the  greater  extent  of  the  theatre  of 
war,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  information  from  greater  distances,  and  the 
greater  difficulties  of  transporting  convoys  and  troops.  He  believed  there  was 
a  greater  field  open  for  cavalry,  and  that  so  far  from  its  use  being  diminished 
they  would  find  the  extension  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  perfect  security 
and  protection  which  cavalry  afforded  to  any  army  when  well  handled,  would 
cause  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  apart  from 
the  use  of  cavalry  had  opened  up  to  it  a  greater  area  for  a  special  display  of 
its  capabilities  than  was  ever  the  case  in  days  gone  by.  Formerly  cavalry 
was  kept  back  till  the  crash  of  the  battle,  and  might  be  wanted  but  seldom, 
but  in  the  present  day  the  cavalry  were  in  the  post  of  danger,  which  was  that 
of  honour.  Throughout  the  Army  the  cavalry  was  rising  to  greater  and 
greater  appreciation,  and  the  use  of  it  very  much  depended  upon  the  veteri¬ 
nary  staff,  which  had  served  the  cavalry,  the  Queen,  and  the  country  well. 
It  remained  for  the  nation  to  treat  the  staff  as  it  ought,  for  where  good  service 
was  done  they  would  not  find  the  country  unwilling  to  respond  to  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  Service.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Maclean  said  that,  on  behalf  of  that  branch  of  the  service  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  for  so  many  years,  he  desired  to  return  his 
most  cordial  thanks  for  the  honourable  terms  used  by  the  Chairman.  He 
believed  he  was  speaking  merely  words  of  truth  when  he  said  that  the  services 
rendered  by  the  medical  department  of  late  years  had  been  very  great. 
It  was  now  more  appreciated  than  formerly,  and  he  believed  there  was  a 
very  great  future  before  the  Army  Medical  Department.  This  would  be 
seen  from  reference  to  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  part  of  the  service 
with  which  he  was  more  particularly  associated  for  a  great  many  years. 
Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago  the  death-rate  of  the  British  Army  in  India 
oscillated  about  the  high  figure  of  about  69  per  1,000.  At  the  present  day, 
mainly  owing,  he  believed,  to  the  numerous  improvements  introduced  into  the 
sanitary  service  of  the  Army,  and  originating  almost  entirely,  he  might  say, 
with  the  medical  department,  the  mortality  was  reduced  in  many  parts  of 
India  to  sometimes  more  than  10  per  1,000.  It  required  some  little  thought 
to  realise  the  enormous  difference  between  these  figures.  Not  only  was  this 
so,  but  the  death-rate  in  the  home  Army  had  diminished  enormously.  His 
old  colleague.  Dr.  de  Chaumont,  could  tell  them  perhaps  more  accurately 
about  one  disease  alone — Pulmonary  Phthisis — which  was  the  great  scourge  in 
the  Army  at  horcxe  formerly,  but  which  had  now  been  reduced  to  a  comparative 
flea-bite  in  extent  to  what  it  was.  There  were  many  other  things  he  might 
mention,  among  which  were  enormous  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  wounded.  The  transport  for  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
British  Army  were  now  such  that  he  believed  no  army  in  the  world  had  ever 
seen  anything  to  match  it ;  and  he  was  perfectly  persuaded  that  if  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  this  country  to  engage  in  any  great  war,  the  service  from  which 
he  had  now  retired  would  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
(Applause). 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  responding,  said  he  thanked  them  most  heartily  for  the 
toast  on  behalf  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Army.  He  need  not  say 
that  the  members  of  that  department  felt  most  acutely  the  position  in  which 
they  were  placed  with  regard  to  the  value  of  their  services,  especially  in  war 
time.  From  what  he  knew  of  these  officers  he  could  assure  all  present  that 
they  had  science  and  experience  to  guide  them,  and  would  perform  to  the 
very  best  of  their  ability  the  duties  required  of  them.  He  thought  every 
department  of  the  Army  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  country,  but  certainly  in 
no  department  was  the  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps  more  strong  than  that  over 
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which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside.  They  worked  together  and  tried  to  do 
better  than  before,  but  he  must  confess  that  a  lack  of  encouragement  seemed 
to  have  proved  rather  heart-breaking,  especially  to  the  young.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  this  would  be  recognised  as  in  other  departments,  for  though  a 
small,  yet  they  were  an  important  portion  of  the  Army.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr. 
Fleming  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  an  important 
toast,  which  he  was  sure  they  would  receive  with  acclamation.  It  was  that  of 
“The  President.”  (Applause.)  It  required  no  words  of  his  to  add  lustre  to 
that  gentleman’s  reputation,  for  he  was  well-known,  especially  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  as  a  gentleman  of  high  position,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  as  far 
as  their  profession  was  concerned,  loyal  to  the  backbone.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  toast  having  been  cordially  drunk. 

The  President  said  he  wished  to  tender  his  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Fleming  had  made  use  of  his  name.  That  was  a  red- 
letter  day  to  him.  Last  year  he  was  somewhat  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
Association  by  his  friend  Mr.  Martin,  and  though  he  must  admit  it  was  not 
a  very  large  one  he  trusted  to  use  his  sincere  endeavours  for  the  advancement 
of  veterinary  science.  (Applause.)  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  said  his 
residence  was  so  far  from  the  centre  where  members  mostly  resided  that  he 
felt  he  would  be  a  long  way  from  them,  but  would  do  what  little  service  he 
could  for  the  Association.  He  was  probably  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  oldest 
practitioner  in  the  Association,  and  it  might  be  for  that  reason  he  was  pressed 
to  take  the  position.  He  accepted  it  with  all  its  responsibilities,  and  should 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Let  him  repeat 
again  that  he  very  heartily  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  assembling  round  that 
table.  It  was  a  very  great  gratification  indeed  to  him  to  see  his  brother  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  coming  long  distances,  to  honour 
him.  He  felt  it  was  a  great  compliment.  There  was  one  more  toast  he 
should  like  to  submit — that  of  “  Kindred  Veterinary  Medical  Associations.” 
(Applause.)  It  might  not  be  generally  known  that  on  his  right  was  sitting  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Greaves,  who  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Manchester  to  do 
him  honour  that  day.  He  appreciated  this  very  much,  because  they  were 
not  aware,  of  what  he  was,  that  no  other  single  member  of  the  Association 
travelled  one-tenth  part  of  the  miles  that  he  did  to  attend  the  meetings, 
whether  those  present  numbered  50, 400,  or  more.  His  thanks  were  also  due 
to  other  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Wragg. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  listened  to  the  observations  made  by  the 
President  with  a  feeling  more  than  gratification  and  more  than  pride  to  know 
that  he  was  spoken  of  in  such  a  kind  manner  on  this  occasion.  He  had  felt 
it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  encourage  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  from 
its  earliest  hour,  believing  that  it  did  a  great  service  to  his  profession.  He 
had  never  attended  a  meeting  in  his  life  without  gaining  some  advantage  to 
himself.  The  information  had  been  beneficial  to  himself  and  others.  He 
had  known  the  President  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  proud  to  see  him  in 
the  position  he  was  occupying  to-day  (applause)  ;  he  was  glad  to  find  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council,  and  thought  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  The  President  was  an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  was  to-day 
supported  on  his  right  by  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  speak  upon  a  subject 
which  perhaps  was  one  of  the  most  important  which  could  be  placed  before 
their  notice.  (Applause.)  He  (Mr.  Greaves)  had  considered  the  subject  all  his 
life,  but  it  was — as  Lord  Dundreary  said  when  speaking  about  his  family — 
“  a  thing  that  no  fellow  understands.”  But  when  men  like  Mons.  Pasteur 
and  Dr.  Fleming  grappled  with  it,  there  was  a  hope  that  some  light  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the 
toast  had  been  received,  remarked  that  they  might  not  be  aware  that  the 
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Vice-Chairman  was  president  of  one  of  the  oldest-established  Veterinary 
Medical  Associations  in  the  kingdom.  He  regretted  there  were  not  more 
present  that  day,  because,  he  thought,  the  oftener  they  met  together  in  this 
way  to  discuss  scientific  subjects,  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  profession. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  establishment  of  these  associations  was  the  means 
of  doing  the  profession  more  good  than  anything  else  he  could  call  to  mind. 
He  could  only  hope  the  Southern  Counties  Association,  over  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ford  presided  this  year,  would  increase  in  numbers.  It  was  not  uncompli¬ 
mentary  to  the  Association  to  say  that  at  present  it  was  a  weak  association — 
weak  in  numbers  ;  and  he  ventured  to  think  that  if  every  member  would 
endeavour  to  get  others  to  join,  he  would  do  good  not  only  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  profession.  He  knew  how  much  could  be  done  with  a  little 
effort  on  the  part  of  individual  members.  The  Association  over  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  preside  this  year  was  a  comparatively  young  one,  being 
established  probably  three  years  ago.  Six  gentlemen,  he  remembered,  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  little  room  to  talk  about  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association  for  the  Royal  Counties.  There  were  some  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  they  persevered,  and  decided  to  establish  an  association,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  mustered  over  fifty  members.  (Applause.)  If  they — and 
he  spoke  as  a  member  of  the  Southern  Counties  Association,  having  been 
enabled  to  join  it  twelve  months  ago — did  as  he  said,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  they  went  beyond  the  Royal  Counties  Association.  (Applause.) 

The  Vice-Chairman  said  he  too  thanked  them  very  much  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  his  health  had  been  received.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  these  Associations  for  some  years,  and  could  assure 
them  he  had  received  very  great  benefit  professionally  and  socially  from 
them.  He  was  quite  astounded  to  think,  after  belonging  to  these  Associa¬ 
tions  for  a  few  years,  what  kind  men  and  good  fellows  his  professional 
brethren  were.  He  believed  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Associations,  he  should 
never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  their  acquaintance.  He  was  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Barford  in  his  presidential  office,  because  their  Associations  wanted 
strong  men  at  the  helm,  and  he  had  heard  a  remark  that  the  membership  of 
this  Association  was  likely  to  be  strongly  increased.  (Hear,  hear.) 

This  concluded  the  complimentary  portion  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  Pre¬ 
sident  then  announced  letters  of  apology  and  regret  for  absence  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pritchard,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  (a  former  President),  Professor  Axe  (Royal 
Veterinary  College),  and  Professor  Robertson.  He  had  also  received  a  telegram 
from  their  Secretary  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  stating  that  he  had  been  thrown 
from  a  trap,  and  could  not  attend.  Mr.  Barford  continued  that  he  had  very 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  submitting  to  them  the  following  names  to  add  to  the 
Association  : — Messrs.  Goodall  (Christchurch),  Gould  (Southampton),  Blake 
(Ryde),  Burden  (Southampton),  Good  (Newport,  I.W.),  King  (Bournemouth), 
Knott  (Portsmouth),  T.  Redford  and  H.  Redford  (Winchester),  F.  Smith 
(Army  Vet.  Dept.,  Aldershot),  T.  W.  Raymond  (Army  Vet.  Dept.,  Woolwich), 
and  J.  W.  Barford  (Southampton).  He  begged  to  propose  these  names  as 
members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  was  usual  to  have  each  name  put  separately,  but  the 
list  was  so  long — and  he  was  delighted  to  hear  it — that  he  quite  approved  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  submitted.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  election  of  the  whole  of  these  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  candidates  were  duly  elected. 

The  President  said  he  had  pleasure  in  adding  another  name — Mr.  E.  T. 
Cheesman  (Army  Vet.  Dept.). 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Presidenfs  Address. 

The  President  said  it  had  been  customary,  he  believed,  in  previous  years, 
when  a  new  President  attended  and  took  the  chair  for  the  first  time,  for  him 
to  read  somewhat  of  a  complimentary  inaugural  address.  He  had  ventured 
to  diverge  from  that  course  to-day,  feeling  they  had  met  to  discuss  a  subject 
of  such  overwhelming  importance.  He  felt  it  a  distinguished  honour  that 
his  friend — if  he  would  allow  him  to  say  so — Dr.  Fleming,  had  acceded  to  his 
request  that  he  would  come  down  and  give  an  address  on  a  subject  fraught 
with  world-wide  interest,  especially  at  the  present  moment.  It  would  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  their  feelings  that  he  should  not  take  up  their  time  with 
any  disjointed  remarks  he  could  make,  but  that  every  moment  that  afternoon 
would  be  better  occupied  in  hearing  Dr.  Fleming  and  the  discussion  which 
he  was  led  to  hope  would  follow.  He  would  content  himself,  therefore,  with 
a  few  casual  observations,  and  give  them  a  most  hearty  welcome  into  the 
town  that  day.  (Applause.)  The  Association  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  had  been  established,  he  believed,  some  eight  years,  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  of  Rochester,  who 
was  its  first  pioneer.  He  had  felt,  as  an  honourable  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  that  it  was  quite  time  to  make  a  move  in  the  southern  counties  to  start 
such  an  excellent  Association.  Circulars  were  sent  out,  and  from  the  small 
nucleus  then  formed  their  association  gradually  extended  from  the  county  of 
Kent  to  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Middlesex,  though,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  not 
very  rapidly.  The  number  of  their  profession  in  the  southern  counties  was 
not  so  large  as  in  Manchester  and  the  North,  and  thirty  members  could 
easily  be  gathered,  whereas  in  the  south  they  had  to  travel  many  miles  to 
get  so  many.  To-day  they  had  Mr.  Martin  from  London  and  Mr.  Greaves 
from  Manchester,  and  when  they  were  scattered  in  rural  and  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  there  was  some  excuse  that  they  did  not  muster  in  the  numbers  they 
would  like.  The  Society  had  gradually  spread,  and  had  the  Secretary  been 
present,  he  could  have  shown  them  a  list  of  the  members,  a  balance-sheet, 
and  other  details  which  he  (the  Chairman)  could  not  then  give.  They  num¬ 
bered  something  like  forty  members  (hear,  hear),  and  from  the  balance-sheet 
he  received  some  little  time  ago,  he  found  there  was  a  balance  to  the  good  of 
£20  or  ^30.  There  were  thus  two  good  things — that  they  were  gradually 
:.Spreading  in  numbers,  and  were  solvent  at  the  present  moment.  (Hear.) 
When  Mr.  Martin  pressed  him  in  London  last  year  to  accept  the  Presidency, 
he  felt  his  inefficiency  to  carry  out  the  duties.  The  Association,  he  might 
add,  started  under  very  excellent  auspices,  for  Dr.  Fleming  joined  it  and  took 
great  interest  in  its  welfare,  being,  if  he  mistook  not,  its  President  for  three 
years  in  succession.  His  friend  facing  him  had  been  its  foster-father  for 
some  two  or  three  years  besides,  and  a  very  excellent  one  he  was,  for  when 
he  took  anything  in  hand  he  did  not  do  it  by  halves.  They  were  very  fortu¬ 
nate  so  far,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Martin,  was  President  last  year.  Though  not 
large  in  numbers,  they  were  tolerably  fortunate  in  their  surroundings  and 
those  who  had  taken  the  Society  under  their  wings  and  helped  it  in  every 
possible  way  they  could.  The  situation  in  which  he  (Mr.  Barford) 
lived  was  much  against  his  being  President,  because  it  should  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  members  residing  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  immediately  near  London.  Up  till  that  day  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Southern  Counties  Association  in  Hampshire 
except  himself.  This  was  partly  the  reason  why  he  took  the  position,  because 
he  thought  if  the  Association  did  him  the  honour  of  meeting  in  his  own  town, 
by  inviting  his  fellow  professionals,  he  might  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
Association  further  into  the  county.  (Applause.)  Before  going  further,  he 
would  very  heartily  thank  his  brethren  around  him  who  resided  in  the  district 
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or  responding  to  his  call.  He  might  say  he  was  a  little  selfish  in  inviting 
them,  because  they  might  say  he  wanted  them  to  join  the  Association. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  would  partly  plead  guilty  to  that,  but  while  he  spoke 
for  himself  he  would  speak  for  them,  and  thank  Mr.  Greaves,  who  said  he 
never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Association  in  his  life  without  carrying  away 
hints  which  he  would  never  get  otherwise.  So  if  he  appeared  a  little  selfish 
in  asking  these  gentlemen  to  come,  he  trusted  that  on  a  future  day  they  would 
say  it  was  somewhat  to  their  own  advantage.  (Applause.)  He  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Association.  They  would  agree 
with  him  that  any  honourable  member  of  any  profession,  if  he  had  any  pride 
in  himself  at  all,  if  he  could  not  do  anything  individually,  could  assist  collec¬ 
tively  in  advancing  the  interests  and  status  of  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  these  associations — which  all 
over  England  and  Scotland  mustered  something  like  twelve  or  fourteen — 
had  been  a  great  means  of  advancing  a  very  struggling  profession  ;  for  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  far  less  than  a  century  since  they  established 
a  teaching  school  in  Camden  Town,  London.  This  was  established  about 
1800,  and  encountered  great  difficulties  and  adversities  up  to  probably  some 
thirty  years  ago.  So  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  formation  of  these  associa¬ 
tions,  among  other  things,  had  been  the  means  of  advancing  the  status  of  their 
profession  in  a  considerable  degree.  As  had  been  said  at  that  table  before, 
there  were  numbers  of  them  who  would  never  have  known  one  another  but 
for  assembling  in  this  way.  He  was  quite  sure  that  friendships  thus  made 
were  not  only  pleasurable,  but  tended  to  the  promulgation  of  ideas  in  the 
course  of  discussion  which  could  not  otherwise  be  possibly  brought  out. 
These  collective  associations  must  therefore  be  a  great  key  towards  the 
advancement  of  their  profession.  Another  thing  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  different  associations  in  the  country  was,  that  they  should 
not  be  lax  in  forwarding  suggestions.  Mr.  Greaves,  who  was  an  old  member, 
would  bear  him  out  in  this.  Let  them  send  any  suggestions  or  ideas  they 
had  up  to  the  body-corporate  in  London  (of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  members,  having  been  elected  only  a  few  months  ago).  This  was 
another  way  in  which  the  Central  Council  would  never  get  ideas  if  it  were 
not  for  these  associations.  As  having  resided  in  Southampton  for  close  upon 
forty  years,  they  might  imagine  that  he  had  watched  its  progress  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  he  could  say  that  the  status  of  his  profession  had  advanced  during 
that  time  in  a  very  material  degree.  He  said  this  advisedly.  When  he  went 
back  to  the  teaching  of  the  central  college  in  London  (Camden  Town) — and 
the  old  members  would  bear  him  but — and  compared  the  teaching  now  given 
with  that  of  forty  years  ago,  he  could  see  that  in  the  present  day  there  was  a 
far  greater  combination  of  advantages.  The  curriculum  was  extended,  and 
the  examinations  were  far  more  strict.  That  was  quite  right,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  so  long  as  they  appointed  such  a  gentleman  as  Dr.  Fleming 
and  others  on  the  Examining  Board  so  long  would  they  be  satisfied  that  the 
duty  of  examining  students  would  be  carried  out  in  a  conscientious  and  straight¬ 
forward  way.  It  was  a  common  thing  if  students  got  rejected  for  them  to 
come  home  and  feel  dejected  and  dissatisfied.  As  he  said  before,  the 
examiners  were  a  body  of  highly  conscientious,  honourable  men,  and  it  was  no 
pleasure  to  them  to  reject  students,  but  they  owed  a  duty  to  the  profession 
first,  and  also  to  the  public,  and  to  their  own  conscience.  There  was 
another  thing  he  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  honourably  and 
straightforwardly  acknowledging.  He  was  old  enough  to  have  the  names  of 
Brantby  Cooper,  Dr.  Babbington,  Professor  Brande,  and  all  such  names 
attached  to  his  diploma.  He  thanked  most  heartily  those  members  of  the 
sister  profession  who  assisted  them  in  their  struggle  for  many  years.  They 
owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  medical  profession  for  the  efforts  and 
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assistance  rendered  in  the  past.  He  did  not  say  the  time  would  come  soon 
when  they  could  form  an  examining  board  out  of  their  own  body,  but  he 
would  ask  those  who  had  had  experience  to  tell  him  where  they  would  be  at 
the  present  time  but  for  the  assistance  of  those  gentlemen  he  had  named, 
and  others  since  ?  They  ought  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  very  vast  assistance 
received  from  the  sister  profession.  He  said  this  emphatically,  and  hoped  it 
would  go  forward  to  the  world,  as  it  would  be  very  ungrateful  if  they  did  not 
acknowledge  it  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible.  (Hear,  hear.)  One  subject 
more.  Out  of  the  various  branches  of  their  Associations  throughout  the 
the  country,  some  two  years  ago  they  were  enabled  to  establish  a  National 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  which  he  heartily  commended  to  the  members 
of  their  Association,  if  they  were  not  already  members.  He  was  satisfied  if 
they  would  only  put  themselves  to  a  little  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings,  now  started,  and  the  second  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  attending  last  year  in  Birmingham,  they  would  be  amply  repaid  for  the 
visit.  This  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  emphasising  the  assistance  given 
by  the  medical  to  the  veterinary  profession.  He  could  only  tell  those  who 
were  not  there  that  those  who  went  were  welcomed  with  open  arms  at  the 
town  of  Birmingham.  The  President  of  the  Medical  Institute — an  old  college 
companion  of  his,  who  passed  in  1849,  Dr.  Joseph  Samson  Gamgee,  who  was 
a  great  ornament  both  to  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions — gave 
them  the  most  elaborate  scientific  address  of  welcome  that  he  had  listened 
to  for  some  time.  He  mentioned  this  to  impress  what  he  had  just  said, 
and  should  like  to  read  about  six  lines  of  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 
If  he  had  heard  nothing  else  during  his  visit  to  Birmingham  but  this 
address  of  his  friend,  he  would  have  been  amply  repaid.  '  In  past  years  they 
had  assembled  in  London  in  a  building  which  was  an  utter  disgrace  to  their 
profession.  He  was  now  happy  to  say  that,  through  perseverance  and 
struggling  for  some  years,  they  had  completed  a  building  which  he  hoped 
every  gentleman  present,  when  he  went  to  London,  would  go  and  see.  It  was 
situated  in  Red  Lion  Square,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  them,  though  the 
Building  Fund  was  not  quite  cleared  off.  In  conclusion,  the  President  said 
he  was  sorry  to  have  detained  them  so  long,  but  felt  he  was  in  duty  bound,  on 
thus  taking  the  Presidential  Chair  for  the  first  time,  to  make  these  few 
remarks.  (Applause.)  He  would  now  ask  Dr.  Fleming  to  introduce  his 
subject. 

“  Rabies.^'' 

Dr.  Fleming,  who  on  rising  to  address  the  members  was  very  heartily 
received,  said  he  had  not  come  there  to  attempt  to  instruct  them  in  the  subject 
on  which  he  was  about  to  treat,  but  to  ask  their  assistance  in  deciding  some 
points  in  the  matter  ;  and  also,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
public  more  forcibly  to  it  than  hitherto.  The  subject  of  Rabies  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  reason  that  central  legislation  had  not  yet  seen  fit  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  proper  manner.  It  was  also  important  for  another  reason,  especially 
to  veterinary  surgeons,  because  it  was  one  of  those  maladies  which  did  not 
concern  them  alone  as  a  veterinary  profession,  but  largely  interested  also  the 
members  of  the  sister  profession  which  he  was  glad  to  see  so  well  represented. 
It  was  with  them  they  must  discuss  the  malady  from  a  pathological  and  also 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  He  was  quite  sure  that  assistance  from  those  gentle¬ 
men  that  day  would  much  aid  them  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  points  he  should  mention.  It  was  now  some  twenty-nine  or  thirty  years 
since  when,  having  graduated  from  one  of  the  veterinary  schools,  he  under¬ 
took  the  subject  of  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals.  Those  contagious 
maladies  had  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  closely  engaged  his 
attention.  He  was  struck  at  that  time  by  the  immense  depredations 
caused  by  these  diseases,  the  great  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  their 
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ravages,  and  still  more  by  how  very  little  was  known  with  regard  to  them. 
He  happened  to  be  under  the  special  instruction  of  a  most  excellent  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  still  known  in  the  medical  profession — Professor  Dick,  of 
Edinburgh — and  attended  a  considerable  number  of  his  lectures.  At  the  end 
of  them  he  was  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  when  they  were  begun.  The 
position  then"  held  with  regard  to  the  transmissibility  of  contagious  maladies 
first  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  undertaking  an  investigation  into 
their  history  and  origin  ;  but  for  a  number  of  years  the  task  was  carried  on 
very  intermittently.  His  career  at  that  time  was  very  unfavourable  for 
investigations,  and  still  more  unfavourable  for  book- work.  Nevertheless,  in 
course  of  time  he  was  able  to  make  some  progress.  In  1870,  they  would 
remember,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  Rabies,  which  commenced  at  Wigan,  in 
Lancashire  ;  from  that  centre,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  it  went 
through  England,  Wales,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  and  ultimately 
reached  Ireland.  During  that  period  he  was  induced  to  take  up  the  subject, 
being  then  engaged  in  writing  a  work  on  this  disease  in  general.  The  interest 
of  Rabies  was  much  advanced  by  the  fact  that  mortality  amongst  human 
population  from  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  was  very  great.  He  had  worked  up  the 
subject  to  the  present  time,  and  he  thought  that,  knowing  so  much  of  Rabies  now, 
they  ought  to  give  its  diagnosis  and  protoplast.  He  was  sure  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  wished  that  as  much  as  himself.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  did  much 
good  to  go  over  the  ground,  and  re-discuss  the  different  points.  It  brought  out 
what  they  knew,  and  impressed  upon  the  public  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  with 
regard  to  those  most  dangerous  things  which  every  year  became  less.  Since  he 
undertook  their  investigation  such  accurate  knowledge  had  been  gained  of  their 
nature  that  they  had  almost  disappeared.  At  that  time  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease  caused  much  destruction,  and  was  an  insidious  and  harassing  malady; 
the  Lung  Plague  in  cattle  was  most  destructive,  while  there  were  also  Rabies 
and  other  maladies.  In  1865  they  were  visited  by  the  most  severe  scourge  of 
all — a  malady  known  as  Rinderpest.  He  trusted  they  would  not  see  that 
again.  They  knew  it  so  well  now,  the  manner  in  which  it  spread,  and  its 
foreign  origin.  The  Lung  Plague  they  had  got  rid  of,  and  it  was  now  very 
seldom  met  with,  while  he  believed  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  was  gone  entirely. 
But  the  one  he  wished  to  speak  of,  and  which  still  lingered  more  than  the 
others  mentioned,  simply  because  it  involved  their  own  species,  was  a  terrible 
and  horrifying  disease.  The  diagnosis  of  Rabies  was  important  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  point  of  view.  He  was  quite  convinced,  however,  that  the  figures 
published  in  London  stating  that  over  five  hundred  cases  of  rabid  dogs  were 
recorded  was  a  mistake.  He  did  not  know  who  diagnosed  them  as  rabid,  and 
could  not  take  a  policeman’s  authority.  He  was  sure  it  was  not  true  to  say 
that  nearly  five  hundred  dogs  were  destroyed  in  London  for  Rabies,  but 
thought  if  they  divided  this  by  two  they  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  was  a  Home  for  stray  dogs  in  London,  where  they  destroyed 
nearly  two  hundred  for  Rabies.  He  knew  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  though  he  could  not  take  the  professional  opinion  of  the 
policemen,  his  friend’s  opinion  with  regard  to  Rabies  in  the  dog  were  worth 
having.  But  though  they  might  say  the  malady  existed  in  the  dog,  they  must 
satisfy  themselves  thoroughly  as  to  the  extent  of  the  malady.  To  say  a  dog  was 
rabid  because  it  presented  a  certain  symptom  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
malady  was  very  difficult  to  diagnose.  There  were  many  symptoms  in  a  dog 
which  looked  like  it  when  it  was  not  so.  The  considerably  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  might  be  mistaken.  On  all  the  points  they  ought  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis. 

(  To  be  contmued. ) 
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(d)  Papulation  7nay  be  primary  or  seco7idary^  it  may  be  solitary  or 
associated  with  other  lesio7is.  Very  frequently,  especially  in  old  sows,  the 
formation  of  papulae  is  the  first  cataneous  lesion  observed,  and  more,  it  is 
often  the  only  skin  lesion  seen  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  The 
papulae  vary  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  pea  ;  they  are  not  usually  of  a 
very  high  colour,  and  hard  and  unyielding,  formed  about  the  abdomen  and 
thighs  at  first,  and  may  appear  in  successive  crops  ;  as  a  rule,  they  fade  away 
without  going  on  to  vesication  or  pustulation. 

{e.)  Sloughs,  as  already  indicated,  are  the  result  either  of  absolute  capil¬ 
lary  or  of  haemorrhagic  lesions.  Sloughing  is  most  largely  seen  in  the  ears, 
occasionally  in  the  hamicles  and  the  backj  the  tail  is  often  lost  by  sphacelu«, 
especially  in  very  young  pigs. 

(/  )  Desquamation  of  the  Cuticle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease ;  it 
is  a  common  result  of  all  forms  of  fever.  Icterus  (jaundice)  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  as  it  is  in  many  other  specific  disease?.  This  may  probably 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  jaundice  is  not  often  seen  in  the  pig  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

diagnosis. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in  such  diseases  as  the  onq  under 
consideration  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  If  a  false  diagnosis  is 
made,  much  injustice  is  done  to, the  owner  of  the  animals,  much  anxiety  and 
often  loss  is  caused,  and  the  practitioner  ofttimes  brings  down  upon  his  head 
severe  rebuke. 

The  co7iditions  77iost  likely  to  be  co7ifo7mded  with  those  characteristic  oj 
Swine  Fever  are — {ai)  Pneumonia  with  cyanosis  ;  {bi)  Purpura  haemor- 
rhagica  ;  (o)  Urticaria  ;  {dl)  Measles  ;  {el)  Variola  ;  if.')  Anthrax. 

(«.)  Pneumonia  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Swine  Fever  when  it 
attacks  a  number  of  animals  simultaneously  ;  when,  as  the  result  of  bad 
hygienic  surroundings  or  improper  feeding,  it  is  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  ; 
and  when,  from  the  involvement,  of  a  large  lung  surface,  cyanosis  is  marked. 

ipi)  In  Purpura  hemorrhagica  the  discolorations  of  the  skin,  the 
congestions  and  extravasations,  with  the  fatal  character  of  the  affection,  are 
very  likely  to  mislead.  Purpura,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  such  a  high 
degree  of  fever,  is  traceable  to  some  local  cause,  as  the  ingestion  of  putrid  or 
diseased  flesh,  bad  drainage,  or  dirty  styes,  and  is  not  contagious. 

(o)  Urticaria  (Nettle  Rash). — In  urticaria  there  is  a  tolerably  high 
degree  of  fever,  derangement  of  the  bowels,  refusal  to  feed,  isolation,  tendency 
to  seek  warmth  ;  there  is  frequently  patchy  erythema,  and  even  discrete 
ecchymoses,  with  occasionally  superficial  pustulation,  and  sometimes  a  little 
haemorrhage  from  the  conjunctiva  and  the  nose,  with  conjunctival  petechise, 
and  in  the  sow  vaginal  petechias. 

The  affection  is  sporadic  and  non-contagious  ;  is  traceable  to  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  of  cabbage,  or  to  some  other  form  of  improper  feeding  ; 
is  not  fatal  and  passes  off  in  a  period  varying  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours, 
though  occasionally,  owing  to  a  renewal  or  prolongation  of  the  existence  of 
the  determining  cause,  relapses  occur. 

[(F)  The  term  Measles  in  the  Pig  is  usually  associated  with  hydatid 
[Cysticerci  cellulosce)  disease.  I  do  not  refer  to  this.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  pig  suffers  from  an  eruptive  affection  in  some  respects  similar  to  Measles 
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of  the  human  subject.  It  is  not  fatal ;  the  attack  is  local,  and  there  are  some 
of  the  pathognomonic  lesions  of  Swine  Fever  {owxvdim.  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nations.  Measles  often,  however,  attacks  a  number  of  young  pigs  ;  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  moderately  high  degree  of  fever ;  by  some  is  believed  to  be 
contagious,  and  if  the  animals  affected  by  it  are  neglected  or  exposed  to 
inclement  weather,  or  damp  and  cold,  they  aie  very  apt  to  suffer  from 
broncho-pneumonic  disease. 

(<?.)  Variola  Suillus  is  not  often  seen  in  this  country,  and  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  occurs  as  an  epizootic.  It  always  runs  a  definite  course,  and  the 
skin  lesions  are  evolved  in  regular  order.  The  characteristic  intestinal 
lesions  of  Swine  Fever  are  not  developed,  though  there  may  be  patches  of 
congestion,  or  even  of  muco-enteritis,  discovered  after  death,  with  systemic 
effusion  and  even  extravasation.  As  in  Swine  Fever,  and  as  in  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease,  the  young  frequently  die  while  sucking  their  dams,  without 
the  latter  giving  any  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  in 
their  system. 

{/)  Anthrax. — As  before  remarked,  there  seems  to  be  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  some  pathologists  that  becaicse  the  pig  resists  experimentally 
the  actio7t  of  the  a7tthrax  virus  he  is  not  susceptible  to  Anthrax.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  clinical  experience.  Pigs  fre- 
quendy  die  from  Anthrax  after  the  ingestion  of  the  offal,  the  blood,  or  the 
flesh  of  cattle  which  have  succumbed  to  the  disease.  The  fatality  of  Anthrax, 
the  rapidity  of  its  course,  its  contagious  nature  (unsuspectedly  by  ingestion), 
the  marked  blood  lesions  seen  post  77iorte77t^  and  the  hsemorrhagic  condition 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  all  combine  to  lead  the  unwary  practitioner  astray. 
A7ithrax  is  probably  7iever  seen  07i  a  far77i  as  a  prwiary  afection  m  the  pig, 
this  animal  almost  invariably  suffering  secondarily  by  cattle  ;  and  the  wery 
fact  that  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in  cattle  first,  or  that  the 
affected  animals  have  been  fed  on  offal  or  reftise  from  a  slaughter-house,  or 
have  gained  access  to  manure  contaminated  with  the  refuse  from  an  abattoir, 
is  sufficient  to  enable  an  ordinarily  intelligent  practitioner  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  malady  without  much  difficulty.  In  any  case  where  doubt 
exists,  inoculation  with  a  little  of  the  blood  of  the  dead  animal — of  some 
small  animal — or  microscopic  examination  of  a  drop  of  blood  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  bacillus,  will  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said,  that  whenever  a  large  nu77tber  of  pigs  are  foii7td  to 
be  dying  si77mltaneously  {a7td  especially  if  the  fatality  extends  over  a  large 
area),  with  sy77ipt 0771s  of  bowel  or  piil77i07tary  derange7ne7it,  a7id  in  so77ie 
cases  skin  eruptio7is,  it  77tay  safely  be  assumied  that  the  disease  fro77i  which 
they  are  sufering  is  Swme  Fever.  Practically  pigs  in  this  coimtry  a7'e  7iot 
subject  to  a7iy  other  fatal  77ialady  of  a7i  epizootic  type. 

Pathological  Anatomy. 

In  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  direct  attention  (firstly) 
to  the  ge7ieral  conditions  of  the  tiss7tes  of  the  body  a7id  the  blood;  (secondly) 
to  the pul77io 71  a7'y  lesio7is ;  (thirdly)  to  the  gastro-intestmal  lesio7is ;  (fourthly) 
to  the  ly77iphatic  lesio7is. 

At  the  outset  I  may  remark  that  many  of  the  lesions  of  Swine  Fever  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  disease  ;  they  are  only  concomitants  of  it,  and  are 
common  to  other  affections  in  which  the  blood  has  undergone  important 
physical  and  vital  changes. 

The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  making  a  post-morte77i  examination  is 
to  carefully  look  over  the  skin,  not  only  in  undressed,  but  in  dressed  carcases 
aho_  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ciita7ieoiis  lesions  will  be 
materially  77nd'fed  by  thi'ce  circic77isia7ices  : — {a)  The  fact  as  to  whether  the 
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animal  has  died  a  natural  death  ;  (<^)  As  to  whether  blood  has  or  has  not 
been  abstracted  at  the  time  of  or  prior  to  death  ;  and  {c)  As  to  whether  the 
carcase  has  or  has  not  been  properly  dressed^  and  the  skin  scalded  and 
scraped.  It  must  be  patent  to  all  ordinary  observers  that  if  an  animal  has 
been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  with  all  the  blood  in  its  veins,  or  if  it 
has  been  killed  without  the  abstraction  of  blood,  the  skin  lesions  inmt  be 
more pro?toiinced  conditions  exist.  It  must  be  equally 

plain  that  the  removal  of  the  bristles  and  epidermis,  and  with  this  the  dirt 
from  the  skin,  brings  the  skin  lesions  more  prominently  to  view  than  is  the 
case  when  the  carcase  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  usual  filthy  surroundings  of  the 
porcine  species.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  any  person  to  accept  these  state¬ 
ments  hypothetically.  I  assert  that,  after  making  hundreds  ai post-mortem 
examinations  under  every  variety  of  conditions,  and  after  having  investigated 
the  matter  experimentally,  the  propositions  laid  down  are  substantially  and 
essentially  correct.  Frequently,  indeed,  skin  lesions  are  rendered  prominent 
by  dressing  that  could  never  have  been  detected  during  life. 

lit  the  general  conditioii  of  the  carcase  much  aid  is  not  afforded  to  the 
inquirer.  If  the  pig  has  been  fairly  well  fed,  if  the  disease  has  not  been  too 
long  in  existence,  and  if  the  carcase  has  been  properly  dressed  and  hung  in 
a  cool,  dry  atmosphere  after  dressing,  even  the  experienced  inspector  can 
gain  nothing  by  its  physical  examination.  The  fat  may  be  as  well  set  and 
as  white,  and  the  muscular  tissue  as  dry  and  as  firm,  and  of  as  good  colour 
and  consistence  as  the  carcase  of  a  healthy  pig,  and  even  after  hanging  for 
several  days,  these  conditions  may  be  preserved  ;  if,  however,  the  animal  has 
been  labouring  for  some  time  under  the  disease,  if  emaciation  has  set  in,  and 
if  bowel  or  lung  lesions  are  at  all  extensive,  then  the  carcase  will  be  pale, 
flabby,  and  moist,  and  suspicion  will  be  aroused  at  once. 

The  Blood  in  the  early  stages,  and  even  in  the  advanced  stages  some¬ 
times,  does  not  present  any  important  physical  alterations.  It  may  clot  with 
tolerable  rapidity  and  firmness,  and  may  be  of  its  normal  colour  ;  on  the 
contrary,  and  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  one  or  two  of  our  best  pathologists, 
it  may  present  some  very  important  physical  changes.  It  may  be  dark  in 
colour,  and  thick  in  consistence,  or  it  may  have  a  tarry  appearance,  or,  and 
more  important  than  either,  it  may  resemble  a  mechanical  mixture  of  red 
brick  dust,  with  some  colloid  solution.  The  last-mentioned  condition  I  look 
upon  as  very  pathognomonic  in  its  character,  and  I  have  frequently  found  such 
blood  in  the  heart  when  I  have  failed  to  find  sufficiently  convincing  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  any  other  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body. 
Ante-mortem  cardiac  clots  are  sometimes  found. 

The  Systemic  Lesions  are  extravasatio7ts  of  blood  and  ejfnsion  of  serum 
and  of  lymph. — The  skin  extravasations  may  be  superficial  or  deep, 
they  may  extend  into  the  sub-cutaneous  tissue,  or  even  into  the  subjacent 
muscles  ;  they  may  be  very  dark  or  red  in  colour,  and  usually  become 
of  a  brighter  hue  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  They  may  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  lesions  produced  by  bruising  and  the  strokes  of  whips  or 
sticks  ;  the  latter  are  superficial,  and  the  extravasation  is  confined  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  seat  of  the  injury.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  on  the  back 
they  may  be  confounded  with  the  redness  produced  by  the  animal  rubbing 
itself  shortly  before  its  death  against  a  rail  or  spar;  in  this  case  the  redness  is 
diffuse  ;  in  Swine  Fever  it  presents  the  defined  characters  of  an  eruption. 

In  the  Muscular  Tissue  itself  the  extravasations  are  rarely  pronounced, 
but  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  they  are  common,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently^  when  doubts  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  77ialady.,  the  detection  of 
hitra-mtiscular  extravasation.,  especially  i7t  the  sub-scapular  regio7i,  dispels 
the  doubt. 

Serous  or  sub-serous  extravasation  is  common  into  or  under  the  peri- 
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toneum,  into  the  pericardium,  into  or  under  the  partiaclarly 

of  the  left  ve7itricley  under  or  within  the  renal  capsule,  or  the  serous  tunic  of 
the  liver  or  spleen,  into  or  within  the  cerebral  meninsces.  In  form  the 
petechia  may  be  punctiform,  ramiform,  or  diffuse  ;  in  colour  bright  red  or 
modena. 

The  Mesentery  and  Omenhini  are  more  often  the  seat  of  congestion  than 
of  extravasation. 

Pai'eiichyinatous  extravasation  is  sometimes  very  extensive,  at  other  times 
absent  ;  though  visceral  congestioii,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  spleen,  can  generally  be  distinguished  if  carefully  sought 
after. 

I  have  seen  the  kidneys  presenting  an  appearance  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  credited  without  ocular  demonstration  ;  the  Malpighian  bodies  as  distinct 
as  if  they  had  been  painted,  the  intra-tubular  tissue  mapped  out  to  a 
nicety  with  effused  blood,  and  the  organ  rendered  more  like  a  kidney  into 
which  blood  had  been  injected  with  superhuman  force,  than  anything  else 
to  which  I  can  compare  it.  Usually  the  lesions  are  punctiform. 

Effusion  of  Serum  is  found  in  the  deep  inter-muscular  connective  tissue, 
and  into  cavities,  as  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  pericardial,  and  arachnoid  ; 
while  layers  of  coagulated  lymph  are  frequently  found  deposited  in  the 
serous  surfaces  of  organs,  causing  adhesion  of  visceral  to  parietal  reflections. 

Pulmortary  Lesions  are  by  no  means  constant  or  necessary.  They  may, 
however,  be  primary,  and  may  exist  independently  of  intestinal,  or  of  any  other 
\^€\ons— frequently  I  have  discovered  {and  confirmed  iny  diagnosis  thereby) 
pulmonary  when  the  systemic  a?zd  enteric  lesions  have  been  e7itirely  abse7it.  In 
the  early  stages  the  lesions,  like  those  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  are  of  an  effusive 
or  exudative  type.  On  careful  examination,  patches  of  lung  will  be  found 
in  which  the  lobules  have  a  more  solid  appearance  and  feel  than  have  the 
surrounding  lung  tissue,  and  in  which  the  interlobular  tissue  is  distinctly 
infiltrated  with  colourless  serum,  or  more  usually  serum  having  a  slightly 
sanguineous  hue,  and  if  a  transverse  section  of  the  involved  lung  structure 
is  made  and  pressure  applied,  serum  oozes  out  in  large  quantities,  and  as  it 
passes  from  the  small  bronchi  it  is  seen  to  be  mixed  largely  with  air  bubbles 
(frothy),  showing  that  the  effusion  has  been  in  existence  during  the  life  of 
the  animal.  In  other  cases  small  patches  at  the  borders  of  the  lungs  are 
found  presenting  the  characteristic  appearance  of  small  patches  of  consolida¬ 
tion  from  collapse. 

As  ti77ie  goes  071  the  mvolved  part  of  the  limg  assimtes  a  conditio7i  very 
si77tilar  to  that  with  which  we  are  fa77iiliar  in  Pleuro-p7ieu77ionia  i7i  the  ox. 
The  inflammation  is  circumscribed  by  effused  lymph,  the  surface  of  the 
involved  area  is  raised  distinctly  above  the  surrounding  level,  the  pleura 
becomes  opaque  and  thickened,  and  masses  of  lymph  are  found  deposited  on 
its  external  surface,  7tot  infrequently  producing  adhesio7i  of  the  pul77io7iary 
to  the  costal  pleura^  while  in  very  asthenic  cases  I  have  seen  suppuration. 

On  section  the  affected  lung  is  found  to  be  solid  and  friable,  charged  with 
serum,  red,  black,  or  grey  in  colour  (red,  black,  or  grey  hepatisation),  in¬ 
creased  in  density  and  in  specific  gravity,  decreased  in  resilience,  and,  as  in 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  separated  from  the  surrounding  lung  structure  by 
a  distinct  segregating  band. 

The  bronchial  tubes,  and  often  the  trachea,  are  filled  with  serum  or 
occluded  with  coagulated  lymph. 

Gastro-Pitestinal  Lesio7is. 

In  making  <x. post-77iorte77i  examination  of  a  pig  supposed  to  have  died  of 
Swine  Fever,  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  carefully  remove  the  whole  of  the 
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intestines  and  stomach,  and  lay  them  aside  until  the  carcase  itself  has  been 
examined. 

In  most  cases,  lesions  in  the  small  intestines  are  readily  detected  by  visual 
examination  ;  the  coats  being  semi-transparent,  any  thickening  or  discolora¬ 
tion  is  readily  seen  from  without  as  they  are  run  over  the  fingers. 

Adhesions  of  the  bowels  to  each  other,  or  to  the  mesentery  or  omentum, 
should  also  be  noted,  as  such  adhesions,  when  circumscribed,  invariably  mark 
the  site  of  grave  structural  lesions  in  the  walls  of  the  bowels.  Discolora¬ 
tion,  ecchymoses,  roughening  and  opacity  of  the  peritoneum,  are  useful 
guides,  as  they  are  also  in  the  localisation  of  lesions.  In  the  large  bowels  a 
peculiar  blue  discoloration,  interspersed  with  petechias,  usually  capilliform, 
is  often  seen. 

The  large  bowels  are  best  examined  by  making  an  incision  immediately 
over  the  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  caecum  and  colon,  and  continuing  the 
incision  along  these  bowels,  noticing  first  the  character  of  the  egesta  they 
contain,  and  subsequently  washing  them,  when  any  lesions  which  may  be  in 
existence  are  at  once  rendered  prominent. 

Gastro-intestinal  lesions,  for  convenience  of  description,  may  be  arranged 
in  two  groups  : — (ist)  Those  in  which  there  are  7io  7}ia7'ked  7iecrotic  cha7iges  : 
(2nd)  Those  hi  which  such  cha7iges  predo77tinate. 

In  the  first  group  the  prominent  lesion  is  diffuse  mucositis,  extending  fre¬ 
quently  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  ileo-caecal  junction,  and 
in  some  cases  along  the  colon  and  caecum. 

The  inflammatory  action  may  be  very  slight,  and  extend  no  deeper  than 
the  superficial  mucosa  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  very  pronounced,  and  in¬ 
volve  the  deeper  structures  of  the  membrane,  which  may  become  very  thick, 
soft  in  consistence,  and  ofttimes  of  a  gelatinous  character.  The  epithelium 
in  the  worst  cases  is  dry  and  roughened,  and  there  may  be  superficial  erosions. 
Extravasations  into  the  structure  of  the  bowels  are  often  seen,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  contents  are  of  a  sanguineous  hue.  As  a  rule  the  feces  are 
either  semi-solid  or  of  a  very  liquid  consistence,  and  give  off  a  very  unplea¬ 
sant  but  characteristic  odou7\  which  lingers  on  the  skin  of  the  hands  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Tithe  seco7id  group  very  deiimtQ  structural  changes  are  observed;  these 
are,  superficial  necrosis  in  patches  having  an  appearance  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  application  of  a  cautery,  and  characteristic  ulcera¬ 
tion. 

Before  describing  the  typical  ulcers  of  Swine  Fever,  I  wish  to  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  anatomical  glandular  peculiarity  which  exists  around  the  base  of  the 
ileo-caecal  valve  of  the  pig.  1  f  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  closely 
scanned,  a  number  of  pit-like  depressions  or  cul-de-sacs  will  be  seen  ;  these 
are  probably  the  mouths  of  glands  closely  assimilated  in  character  to  the 
solitary  glands.  Ti  the  vast  inajority  of  cases  the  typical  lesions  of  the  disease 
are  to  be  found  associated  with  these  pouches^  z>.,  if  there  are  any  mtestinal 
lesio7is  hi  existeiice.  The  mouths  of  the  sacs  seem  to  be  enlarged,  and  ex¬ 
truding  therefrom  there  are  masses  of  yellowish  brown-looking  material,  not 
unlike  dried  yellow  putty  ;  on  the  application  of  a  little  pressure  these  plugs 
may  be  enucleated  intact,  leaving  behind  a  distinct  alveolus  with  jagged 
surfaces  and  edges,  and  often  of  a  yellow  ochre  hue.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  distinct  molecular  death  has  gone  on,  the  ulcers  have  increased  their 
boundaries  by  peripheral  extension,  and  very  frequently  they  have  become 
confluent  and  form  large  irregular  patches  round  the  base  of  the  valve. 
Personally,  /  attach  inuch  hnportaiice  to  these  changes^  aiid  even  where  thei'e 
seenis  to  be  aii  abseiice  of  towel  lesioiis  I  never  fail  to  exaiiiine  the  part 
hidicated. 

The  typical  ulcers  of  Swine  Fever  caii  scarcely  be  co7ifounded  with  the 
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lesions  of  any  other  malady.  They  are  preceded  by  small  nodular  formations 
in  the  mucosa ;  these  producing  rounded  elevations  on  its  surface,  and  on 
passing  the  fingers  over  the  part  they  can  be  distinctly  felt ;  they  resemble  in 
size  and  general  character  the  miliary  nodes  of  Glanders,  and  are  probably 
the  result  either  of  plugging  of  the  small  capillaries  ('embolism)  by  bacteria, 
or  of  circumscribed  inflammatory  changes,  leading  U>  he  throwing  out  of  an 
exudate. 

In  any  case,  they  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  at  first  are  discrete  and 
tolerably  resistant  to  the  touch.  After  a  time  central  softening  is  observed 
to  have  taken  place,  followed  by  irruption  and  the  formation  of  distinct  small 
circular  ulcers  with  jagged  edges,  and  of  a  greyish,  greyish-yellow,  or  black 
colour.  Many  of  these  ulcers  remain  discrete  throughout  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  changes  ;  others  run  together,  and  may  produce  extensive 
necrotic  patches  of  a  very  irregular  shape.  Long  ridges  of  necrotic  tissue 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  giving  the  part  the  appearance  of  a 
crow’s  foot,  as  shown  in  preserved  specimens  in  my  possession.  When¬ 
ever  these  extensive  necrotic  changes  go  on,  the  coats  of  the  bowel,  in  the 
involved  parts,  become  very  thick  and  hard,  and  dark  (either  black  or 
dark  red)  in  colour,  and  the  patch  stands  prominently  out  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  bowel.  In  very  severe  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  •perforatioii.^  a  result., 
however.,  rarely  seen,  as  it  is  prevented  by  adhesion  of  the  investing  peri¬ 
toneum  to  thac  of  an  adjacent  bowel,  or  to  the  mesentery  or  omentum.  This 
condition  is  also  well  shown  in  specimens  in  my  possession. 

The  small  ulcers  already  noticed  tend  to  increase  their  bounds  by  peripheral 
exte?tsio?t,  layer  after  layer  of  epithelium  proliferating  and  degenerating,  until 
ultimately  ulcers  as  large  as  a  sixpenny-piece  or  a  shilling  are  formed, 
which,  on  close  inspection,  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  circumferential 
layers  of  necrosed  tissue  and  cells,  as  seen  in  preserved  specimens.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  necrosed  tissues  are  cast  off,  but  in  the  process  of  ex¬ 
foliation  the  mass  is  sometimes  seen  to  separate  circumferentially  after  the 
manner  of  a  variolous  lesion,  the  central  parts  clinging  to  the  subjacent 
structures  with  great  tenacity. 

The  necrosed  structure  is  of  various  hues,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dark  colour  so  often  seen  is  due  to  the  dyeing  effects  of  coal  and  coal-dust — a 
material  ingested  in  large  quantities,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  by  the  pig. 
The  discoloration  here  and  over  the  surface  of  the  bowel  is  undoubtedly  due 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Cattle  Plague,  to  the  fact  that  the  iron  in  the  extrava- 
sated  or  stagnated  blood  has  become  converted  into  sulphide  by  the  action 
of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  so  largely  found  in  the  intestines  by  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  egesta. 

As  already  indicated,  gastric  ulceration  is  rare  ;  and  the  ulcers  do  not  par¬ 
take  of  the  specific  characters  seen  in  those  of  the  intestines. 

The  contents  of  the  large  bowels  present  remarkable  characteristics. 
Sometimes  they  are  simply  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  dark  in  colour,  and  of  a  sickly 
but  peculiar  odour  ;  but  more  largely  they  will  be  found  {a)  in  the  form  of 
small  concrete  masses,  which  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  when  detached  therefrom  leave  behind  a  roughened  and  sometimes  an 
inflamed  surface  ;  ip)  in  the  form  of  large  masses  of  a  very  dark  colour,  of 
firm  consistence,  very  cohesive,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  or  mucus 
mixed  with  blood. 

A  very  marked  condition  often  associated  with  intestinal  lesions  is  enormous 
engorgement  of  the  mesenteric  capillaries,  and  sometimes  pronounced  me¬ 
senteric  extravasations. 

Glandular  Lesions — Lymphatic  and  Mesenteric. 

There  are  perhaps  no  organs  in  the  whole  body  which  become  so  soon 
al.eied  m  their  characier  as  ihelympnatic  glands.  Even  when  other  evidence 
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of  the  existence  of  Swine  Fever  is  not  forthcoming',  it  can  be  obtained  in 
these  bodies.  The  mesenteric,  bronchial,  and  hepatic  groups  are  certainly 
the  most  frequently  found  to  present  the  characteristic  lesions  ;  but  even 
when  all  the  viscera  have  been  removed,  there  are  still  left  for  inspection  the 
prepectoral,  the  sublumbar,  the  inguinal,  and  the  laryngo-pharyngeal  groups; 
and  unless  an  animal  has  been  slaughtered  in  the  very  earliest  stages,  they 
usually  furnished  us  with  indubitable  evidence  of  the  prior  existence  of  the 
disease. 

The  glands  on  section  will  be  found  enlarged  and  charged  with  serum,  the 
cut  surface  being  moist  and  glistening  ;  the  small  vessels  in  the  reticulas  of 
the  lymph  channels  are  found  at  the  outset  distinctly  injected  ;  but  if  the 
disease  has  been  at  all  advanced,  the  injection  gives  place  to  extravasation, 
which,  like  the  former  condition,  is  confined  at  first  to  the  lymph  spaces  ;  the 
parenchyma  remaining  intact,  and  of  its  normal  colour  (white),  gives  to  the 
cut  surface  a  mottled  appearance — not  at  all  unlike  a  section  of  the  “Queen” 
strawberry.  After  a  time  all  structural  characteristics  are  lost  in  the 
gland,  it  becomes  universally  infiltrated  with  blood,  very  large,  very  dark 
in  colour,  and  very  friable.  The  conditions  above  described  are  characteristic 
of  Swine  Fever;  they  are  not^  however^  exclusively  so;  they  are  fotmd  in 
A7ithrax  a7id  in  Septicce77iia^  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  they  afford  us  a 
very  reliable  piece  of  confirmatory  evidence  in  all  cases. 

The  changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands  are,  on  the  whole,  allied  to  those 
described  in  the  lymphatics. 

TREATMENT. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  treatment  is  not,  except  for  experimental  purposes, 
permitted  by  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  extended 
observations  in  reference  thereto. 

I  may,  however,  remark  that  many  years  ago  (over  twenty)  I  used  to  treat 
cases  of  Swine  Fever  wherever  and  whenever  they  came  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  therapeutics  were  not  so  far  advanced 
then  as  now,  I  had  a  very  gratifying  amount  of  success  in  my  treatment  of 
the  malady. 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  clear  out  the  alimentary  canal  by  a  purgative, 
following  this  up  by  the  administration  of  sulphur  and  by  potash  salts ;  with 
ammon.  carb.  whenever  there  was  great  depression,  or  lung  symptoms  were 
urgent.  Good,  easily-digested  food,  with  plenty  of  milk,  was  allowed. 

At  the  present  day  I  should  administer  sodium  sulphite  and  potassium 
chlorate  ;  and,  if  the  faeces  were  very  foetid,  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda —  alter¬ 
nating  these  agents  with  hydrargyrum  cretae,  and  preceding  their  use  by  the 
administration  of  a  purgative. 

PREVENTION  AND  SUPPRESSION. 

I  suppose  the  various  legislative  measures  which  have  been  put  in  force  by 
the  Privy  Council  are  familiar  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  Local  Authorities  have  large  powers  placed  in  their  hands  to  enable  them 
to  cope  with  this  porcine  plague. 

Of  the  Privy  Council  measures,  the  “  Circle  Order  ”  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best;  and  next  in  importance  to  this  are  the  orders  connected  with  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  markets.  But,  unfortunately,  these  measures  are  not,  in 
most  instances,  put  into  force  until  the  disease  has  made  extensive  ravages — 
until,  in  fact  the  legend  Ichabod  may  be  appropriately  written  against  them. 
This  fault,  however,  does  not  always  lie  at  the  door  of  the  powers  that  be.  In 
refer e7ice  to  compensation  and  slaughter^  it  77iay  be  said  that  the  7neasu7'es  7iow 
in  force  are  07ily  half-77teasures.  There  is  too  much  of  the  voluntary  element 
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about  them  to  render  them  of  any  great  practical  value  ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  action  observed  amongst 
different  and  adjoining  districts. 

Whenever  slaughtering  is  not  decided  upon,  the  first  care  of  the  inspector 
is  to  persuade  the  owner  of  the  pigs  to  slaughter  all  animals  of  whose  car¬ 
cases  anything  can  be  made,  and  which  are  not  of  great  value  for  breeding 
purposes.  If  proper  precautions  are  observed,  and  perfect  isolation  and  dis¬ 
infection  insisted  upon,  there  is  no  necessity  to  slaughter  the  brood  animals. 
The  necessity  for  the  immediate  slaughter  of  affected,  or  even  of  suspicious, 
animals  need  not  be  insisted  upon. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  piggeries  (every  part  of  them)  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  painted  over  with  fresh,  hot  lime- 
wash,  mixed  with  a  large  percentage  of  phenol.  I  prefer  myself  gas  tar  to 
white  wash,  especially  when  dealing  with  wooden  erections.  The  flows  of 
the  styes  should  be  put  into  thorough  repair,  and  rendered  impervious  to 
moisture;  the  feeding  troughs,  if  of  wood,  should  be  burnt;  if  of  iron, 
cleansed,  disinfected,  and  painted,  and  so  arranged  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  contamination  by  the  feet  of  the  pigs.  Rats  should  be 
destroyed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and,  if  very  numerous,  liquefied  gas  tar 
should  be  forced  into  their  holes  and  burrows,  and  a  watch  kept  at  the 
various  outlets  for  the  half-stupefied  rats  as  they  make  their  escape  there¬ 
from. 

Aerial  disinfection,  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  chlorine,  should 
also  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and  medicinal  disinfectants — hyposulphite  of  soda 
and  potassium  chlorate — administered  to  the  healthy  animals  in  their  food. 

By  the  energetic  adoption  of  the  methods  above  recommended,  the 
mortality  may  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the  disease  effectually  sup¬ 
pressed;  but  while  this  is  so,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  measures  are 
only  temporising  measures,  and  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  suppression 
is  the  slaughter  of  all  diseased  a7iimals^  and  of  those  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  i7ifectio7t^  with  i77tperial  and fidl  co77tpe7isation. 

Mr.  Hopkin  opened  the  discussion  by  saying  : — Gentlemen, — On  entering 
this  room  after  luncheon,  I  received  a  request  from  the  President  to  open  the 
discussion  on  Swine  Fever.  At  the  same  time  the  paper  on  the  subject 
was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  whilst  you  have  been  discussing  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  I  have  been  glancing  over  it.  In  my  casual  perusal  of  the  paper  I 
fail  to  gain  any  information  with  regard  to  the  earlier  outbreaks  of  Swine 
Fever.  No  definite  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  whether  it  is  an  indigenous  or 
an  imported  disease.  If  it  arises  spontaneously  in  Great  Britain  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as  affecting  materially  our  treatment 
or  method  of  dealing  with  an  outbreak.  If  an  imported  disease,  we  require 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  stamping  out  and  preventing  any  fresh  importation.  There 
is  also,  if  it  is  an  indigenous  disease,  the  necessity  for  carefully  studying  all 
circumstances  affecting  an  outbreak.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  L 
remember  three  distinct  outbreaks — One  when  I  was  a  pupil,  one  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  the  present  outbreak.  What  cases  I  have  seen  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  to  distinct  sources  of  infection.  A  reported  outbreak  at  a  farm, 
two  pigs  were  affected,  one  dead,  the  other  looked  like  dying  ;  no  fresh  pigs 
had  been  purchased,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  source  of  infection.  After  carefully  investigating  the  matter,  and  with 
some  personal  knowledge  of  other  circumstances,  we  were  led  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  elucidation.  In  an  adjoining  village  there  had  been  several  cases  of 
Swine  Fever  amongst  the  pigs  of  the  cottagers,  and  the  farmer  had  cpted 
the  night  soil  from  these  cottages  to  his  farm,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  infection  would  be  carried  in  this  way.  I  have  an  idea 
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that  in  this,  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  the  administration  by  Local 
Authorities  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  is  at  fault.  Only  this 
morning  I  was  told  that  in  an  adjoining  district  the  Local  Authorities  simply 
mark  out  and  declare  an  area  infected  ;  no  compulsory  slaughter,  and  no 
compensation.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  rendering  of  the  Act,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  note  carefully  whether  the  district  presided  over  by  this  Local 
Authority  does  not  suffer  in  consequence,  or  entail  suffering  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  districts.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  not  always  followed,  but  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  observe  the  spirit  ;  and  a  case  at  the  same  time  illustrates  this, 
as  well  as  point,  to  the  best  method  of  treating  infectious  matter.  One 
Sunday,  grave-diggers  not  being  to  hand,  the  infected  carcase  was  put  into 
a  boiler-furnace  and  cremated.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  essavist  that  the 
varied  symptoms  manifested  by  animals  affected  with  Swine  Fever  might 
depend  on  the  channel  by  which  the  poison  entered  the  system  ;  but  the  fact 
that  in  an  outbreak,  when  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  exposed 
to  one  and  the  same  infection,  you  find  it  producing  in  one  pulmonary, 
in  another  enteric,  and  in  another  w'ell-marked  cutaneous  lesions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  inoculation  until  the  Swine  Plague  virus  is  separated. 
As  a  practical  question,  it  may  arise  whether  the  flesh  of  an  animal  affected 
with  Swine  Fever  is  injurious  as  food  for  man.  When  sufficiently  cooked, 
like  the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  many  other  forms  of  disease,  it  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity.  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  in 
mind  my  short  preparation,  and  also  use  that  as  my  apology  for  not  giving 
you  something  more  interesting.  I  hope  the  discussion  will  be  profitable. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


Gazette.,  July  i6th. 

The  Queen  has  approved  of  the  retirement  from  Her  Majesty’s  Indian 
Military  Forces,  of  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  William  Lamb,  Bombay 
Veterinary  Establishment.  Dated  July  4th. 

Mr.  Nunn  has  been  selected  to  proceed  to  South  Africa  to  investigate 
“  Horse-sickness,”  and  try  the  effects  of  protective  inoculation  against  that 
scourge.  He  will,  previous  to  embarkation,  undergo  a  course  of  special  training 
in  the  Brown  Institution,  London,  the  Pathological  Laboratory,  Cambridge 
University,  and  Pasteur’s  Laboratory,  Paris. 

Colonel  Ben  Williams,  Director  of  Army  Remount  Operations  in  India, 
left  Karachi  recently  for  Persia,  on  special  duty.  He  is  accompanied  by 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Rayment,  6th  Dragoon  Guards  (who  is  selected  chiefly 
because  of  his  excellent  knowledge  of  Persian),  and  four  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Native  Cavalry.  On  arrival  at  Bushire,  Colonel  Williams  will 
try  to  purchase  500  horses  at  once,  and  will  then  proceed  inland,  visiting  all 
the  principal  breeding  stations,  and  examining  fully  into  the  horse  and  mule 
trade.  If  good  donkeys  can  be  got,  he  will  buy  them  for  purposes  of  mule¬ 
breeding  in  India.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  Government  of  India  is  to 
open  up  direct  trading  relations  with  breeders  and  owners,  so  as  to  avoid 
having  recourse  to  middle-men,  such  as  the  buyers  and  shippers  at  Bushire 
and  elsewhere. 


anlf  jSeluS, 

Pasteurism  in  Italy. — Milan  is  the  first  of  Italian  cities  to  turn 
M.  Pasteur’s  experiences  to  practical  account.  Dr.  Barattieri  has  returned 
to  Milan  from  Paris,  after  having  spent  three  months  at  the  Pasteur  Labora- 
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tory,  where  he  has  been  well  initiated  into  the  orthodox  method  of  combating 
Hydrophobia,  taking  with  him  a  quantity  of  virus  and  several  of  the  animals 
already  operated  upon  by  the  great  French  scientist.  After  a  consultation 
between  the  directors  of  the  Scuola  di  Veterinaria  and  others,  it  has  been 
decided  to  found  a  Pasteur  Institute  in  Milan,  the  expenses  of  which  are  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  Government.  Meanwhile, 
Dr.  Barattieri  has  been  accommodated  with  a  temporary  laboratory,  wheie 
he  is  to  commence  active  operations  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  Dr. 
Ullman,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  has  also  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  laboratory  of  M.  Pasteur,  has  returned,  taking  with  him  some  of  the 
virus,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  inoculate  his  first  batch  of  patients,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirteen  men  and  one  woman,  all  said  to  have  been  bitten  with 
rabid  dogs. 

Veterinary  Teaching  in  India.— The  Director  of  Agriculture  in 
Bengal  has  proposed  to  establish  a  Veterinary  School  at  Bhaugulpur,  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  25,000  Rs.  a  year.  Mr.  Finucane  proposes  to  add  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  surveying  to  the  veterinary  course  ;  to  grant  stipends  of 
5  Rs.  a  month  to  thirty  students,  and  guarantee  employment  to  those  who 
completed  their  college  course.  It  is  probable  that  Veterinary  Surgeon  Steel, 
of  the  Madras  Veterinary  Department,  will  be  appointed  Superintendent. 
He  is  a  candidate,  and  has  been  strongly  recommended. 

Judicial  Wit  and  Wisdom. — The  Suffolk  a7id  Essex  Free  Press  of 
June  30th,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  judicial  ignorance  of  natural 
history,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  domestication.'’  In  a  trial  at  Sud¬ 
bury,  before  Dr.  Abdy,  judge,  Mr.  Gridley,  a  farrier,  sued  Mr.  Thurston,  a 
chemist,  for  the  payment  of  8s.  due  to  him  for  medicine  and  attendance  on  a 

Plaintiff  said  that  at  defendant’s  request  he  went  to  see  his  dog  and  gave 
it  medicine  and  attended  to  it  for  a  fortnight ;  the  dog  got  well  and  he 
charged  8s.,  but  defendant  said  that  was  more  than  he  would  give  for  all  the 
dogs  in  England,  and  it  belonged  to  his  son.  Defendant  afterwards  sent 
him  4s.,  which  he  refused  to  take. 

Cross-examined  :  He  did  not  call  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  he  was 
not  registered. 

A  rather  long  discussion  followed  between  the  “  Bench  and  the  Bar,”  in 
which  Mr.  H.  W.  Jones  as  “amicus  curiae”  took  part,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Veterinary  Act,  and  whether  dogs  were  included  as  domestic  animals. 

’  NuttalFs  dictionary  was  sent  for  to  see  the  meaning  of  “Veterinary,”  and  his 
Honour  said  dogs  were  not  mentioned,  as  they  were  not  domestic  animals 
but  could  be  domesticated,  and  he  should  hold  that  they  did  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Plaintiff  said  he  had  waited  on  the  leading  gentry  in  the  district  and 
attended  to  their  dogs  and  cats  for  many  years,  but  never  had  any  difficulty 
before  about  his  money. 

Defendant  said  he  was  a  chemist  and  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society;  he  did  not  send  for  the  plaintiff  for  his  son’s  dog,  but  hearing  it  was 
ill  he  asked  his  man  to  go  for  some  one  who  understood  dogs,  and  plaintiff 
was  sent  for;  he  considered  the  amount  charged  too  much  by  half. 

In  reply  to  his  Honour  witness  said  he  had  prescribed  for  dogs  for  years 
past,  and  had  supplied  medicine,  but  had  not  administered  it,  as  he  was 
nervous  about  dogs.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Veterinary  College. 

His  Honour  said  that  defendant  did  not  mind  being  paid  himself  for 
medicine,  but  objected  to  Mr.  Gridley  being  paid  ;  he  was  nervous  about 
himself  and  did  not  like  his  own  hand  bitten,  but  did  not  mind  the  danger  of 
plaintiffs  hand  being  bitten  by  the  dog. 

Defendant  said  only  four  doses  were  given. 
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His  Honour  said  for  himself  he  would  rather  have  four  doses  than  eight. 
(Laughter.)  There  was  not  only  the  medicine  but  the  attendance  and  risk, 
and  considering  8s.  a  reasonable  charge  he  should  give  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  The  best  way  to  test  the  case  would  be  to  prosecute  Mr.  Gridley 
for  acting  as  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

trittycnct. 

FARRIER  REQUIRED. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  ask  my 
professional  brethren  whether  they  can  recommend  a  good  “  Shoeing 
Smith  ”  to  me  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  and  who  will  endeavour  to 
carr}^  out  the  wishes  of  his  employer.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  get  a  man 
soon,  as  I  want  a  reliable  person  to  assist  me  to  carry  out  some  experiments 
with  regard  to  horse-shoeing  during  the  next  six  months,  in  order  to  prepare  a 
subject  for  the  National  Veterinary  Association’s  g  neral  meeting  next  year. 
The  terms  I  can  offer  him  are :  fivepence  for  every  set  of  shoes  he  fits,  or  for 
every  six  shoes  turned  out  of  old  stuff,  or  eight  from  ney  bar-iron,  I  finding 
him  an  assistant  or  doorman. 

Cambridge.  Geo.  A.  Banham,  F.R.C.V.S. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  H.  Fenton. — Ready-made  shoes  and  cold-fitting  are  now  about  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  permanently  into  the  Army.  Half-shoes  have  been  frequently  tried,  and  failed  ; 
they  cannot  be  retained  on  the  hoofs.  , 

Rufus. — The  subject  will  be  referred  to  on  a  future  occasion. 


Commiimcations,  Books,  Journals,  etc..  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  G.  A.  Banham,  Cambridge  ;  H.  G. 
Rogers,  London;  G.  H.  Fenton,  A.V.D.,  Kamptee ;  W.  O.  Williams,  Edinburgh  ; 
E.  E.  Bennett,  A.V.D.,  Aldershot  ;  A.  W.  Hill,  London;  J.  Hollingworth,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  ;  J.  Brett,  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts  ;  G.  Gartside  Mayor,  Kirkham; 
M.  G.  Blanchard,  Victoria,  Canada. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  A.  Ltingwitz,  Wandtafeln  zur  Beurtheilung  der  natiir- 
lichen  Pferdestellungen  ;  Z.  Hugttes,  Der  Unterricht  in  der  Veterinarmedizin  ;  Dr.E. 
Vcrrier^  Lecons  sur  I’Accouchment  Compare  dans  les  Races  Humaines ;  Dr.  R.  Quain, 
The  Healing  Art  in  its  Historic  and  Prophetic  Aspects ;  A.  Vachettay  La  Chirurgia 
Speciale  degli  Animali  Domestici ;  Dr.  iVehenkel,  Resume  de  I’Etat  Sanitaire  de 
Belgique  ;  Annuario  R.  Scuola  Superiore  di  Medicina  Veterinaria  di  Milano. 

Journals,  etc.:  Philadelphia  Medical  News;  Revista  de  Argentina  Ciencias 
Medicas  ;  Wochenschript  fiir  Thierheilkunde  tmd  Viehzticht ;  Revista  Popular  de  ia 
Exposicion  Rural  Internacional ;  British  Medical  /ournal ;  Revista  Balear :  La 
Semaine  Agricole;  Clinica  Veterinaria ;  Revue  Veterinaire ;  Echo  Veterinaire ; 
Lancet;  Live  Stock  Pournal ;  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire ;  American  Live 
Stock  Jmirnal ;  Oesterreichische  Vierteljahresschrijt  fiir  Wissenschofiliche  Veterindr- 
kunde ;  Der  Thierarzt ;  Journal  de  Medecine  Veterinaire;  Annales  de  Medecine 
Veterinaire;  fournal  of  the  National  Agrictdtural  Society  of  Victoria;  American 
Veterinary  Review  ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  Der  Hufschmied ;  Journal  of  Society  of 
Arts  ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Jotirnal ;  Practitioner ;  Vaccination  Inquirer;  Archiv 
fiir  IVissenschaftliche  und  Praktische  Thierheilkunde ;  Journal  of  Comparative  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery ;  Outing. 


Newspapers:  Madras  Mail;  Pall  Mall  Gazette;  South  Australian  Register; 
Lahore  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  ;  Suffolk  and  Essex  Free  Press  ;  Eastern  Laily 
News  ;  Hampshire  Independent ;  Leeds  Mercury. 
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TUMOURS  NEAR  THE  POINT  OF  THE  SHOULDER 
IN  THE  LEVATOR  HUMERI  MUSCLE. 

BY  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SLATEFORD. 

{Continued  from  page  410,  voL  xxiii) 

Remarks. — What  is  the  Cause,  the  Nature,  the  Best  Treat¬ 
ment  OF  AND  FOR  SUCH  TuMOURS  ? 

Anatomical  Glance. — The  levator  humeri  (Mastoido-humeralis) 
arises,  as  every  one  knows,  by  aponeurosis  from  the  mastoid 
ridge,  by  tendon  from  the  wing  of  atlas ;  becomes  fleshy,  gets  at¬ 
tached  to  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebras  ;  proceeds 
down  the  lower  side  of  the  neck  as  a  rather  broad,  flat  muscle  ; 
spreads  over  the  point  of  the  shoulder  ;  becomes  inserted  into  the 
ridge  on  the'  outer  part  of  the  humerus,  and  ,  by  a  slip  to  the  front 
of  the  bone  almost  to  the  external  condyle ;  partly  covers  the  flexor 
brachii  {Biceps)  in  front ;  contacts  the  anterior  superficial  pectoral 
muscle  {Pectoralis  anticus),  and  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  faschia  of  the  arm  and  fore  arm.  Its  action  is  to  pull  forward 
and  slightly  rotate  the  leg.  Acting  together,  the  muscles  extend 
and  fix  the  head,  and  singly  incline  it  to  one  side,  slightly  depress¬ 
ing  it. 

On  cutting  the  muscle  through  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  we 
find  a  very  thin,  loose  aponeurotic  expansion,  and  then  the  flexor 
brachii  tendon  and  its  bursa.  Above  this  is  the  bifid  extremity  of 
the  Antea  spinatus,  and  to  its  inner  side  the  ascending  end  of  the 
anterior  deep  pectoral  muscle  {Pectoralis  parvus).  Between  these 
muscles  and  the  levator  humeri  is  the  something  white,  not  unlike 
the  capsule  of  a  joint”  (case j) — viz.,  a  loose,  glistening  mass  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  embedded  the  prescapular  lymphatic 
glands — some  adipose  tissue,  part  of  the  subscapulo-hyoideus  muscle, 
and  various  small  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  the  principal  arterial 
branch  being,  we  believe,  from  the  inferior  cervical  artery.  To  the  inner 
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and  upper  side  of  these  structures  we  find  the  jugular,  the  carotid, 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Below  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
running  between  the  levator  humeri  and  pectoralis  anticus,  we  have 
also  a  fair-sized  vein — the  cephalic,  on  its  way  from  the  fore  arm  to 
the  jugular.  This  cephalic  vein  in  the  case  (/)  had  become  varicose 
to  an  extent  scarcely  credible.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
size,  two  inches  below  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  it  equalled,  if  not 
exceeded,  the  jugular,  while  near  it  was  an  artery  which  one  morn¬ 
ing  we  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  into,  and  from  which  the  blood 
squirted  at  least  five  feet  from  the  shoulder,  and  in  a  stream  that 
would  soon  have  proved  fatal.  How  a  ‘‘  good  soldering  rub,  with 
a  smooth,  hot  firing  iron,”  at  once  and  permanently  did  away  with 
such  haemorrhage  is  surprising ;  yet  the  fact  remains. 

The  breakers  ahead — of  which  to  beware — therefore,  in  a  deep, 
severe  operation  for  the  excision  of  tumours  in  the  muscle  and 
surrounding  parts  are  the  flexor  brachii  tendon  and  its  bursa,  the 
prescapular  glands,  with  adjacent  vascular  and  nervous  branches, 
the  jugular  and  carotid,  and  nerves,  the  cephalic  vein,  and  specially- 
developed  nutrient  blood-vessels. 

Cause. — The  lower  end  of  the  scapula,  with  the  strong,  firm 
tendon  of  the  flexor  brachii  arising  from  its  coracoid  process  and 
passing  over  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  surmounted  and  clothed 
by  the  antea  spinatus  and  anterior  deep  pectoral  muscle,  is  one  hard 
body  ;  the  collar — probably  an  ill-fitting  one — bound  back  by 
chains  to  a  30-cwt.  load,  or  to  a  deep-set  plough,  is  another  hard 
body.  Between  them  practically  lies  the  skin,  panniculus,  and 
levator  humeri.  The  animal  is  called  on  for  sudden  and  severe 
exertion  : — He  extends  and  stretches  forward  his  head ;  the  levator 
humeri  is  brought  at  once  and  forcibly  into  action.  No  longer  a 
broad,  flat,  flaccid  muscle,  it  stands  out  prominently,  flattened 
from  above — below,  a  strong,  round,  fleshy  rope  from  the  point 
of  shoulder  up  the  neck,  ready  to  tug  at  the  leg  or  act  on  the  head, 
fully  and  forcibly  on  the  stretch.  The  horse  gathers  his  hind  legs 
under  him,  and  with  a  bound  throws  his  whole  weight  and  all  his 
force  into  the  collar,  and  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  shoulders  re¬ 
ceive  and  feel  the  shock.  Another  horse  is  coming  down-hill,  or 
on  the  level,  with  an  extra  big  load,  which  is  swinging  him  about, 
and  making  him  roll  from  side  to  side ;  and,  to  steady  himself,  he 
meets  the  swing  of  the  shaft  first  with  one  shoulder  and  then  with 
the  other.  Need  we  wonder  that  in  such  cases  the  force  of  the 
blow  falls  occasionally  with  damaging  effect  on  one  of  the  levator 
humeri  muscles  ?  Is  it  not  surprising,  and  not  a  little  to  the  credit 
of  our  collar-makers,  that  such  injuries  so  rarely  occur  ?  Acci¬ 
dental  injury,  too,  as  in  {b')^  is  an  occasional  cause. 

•  Nature. — As  when  the  finger  is  crushed  between  two  hard  sub- 
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stances, — or,  more  properly  speaking,  when  a  muscle  of  the  arm 
or  leg  suddenly  receives  a  severe  kick  or  blow, — up  starts  a  livid 
bruise,  hard,  swollen,  and  painful ; — injury,  or  stretching,  or  rupture 
of  the  fibres,  going  on,  it  may  be,  as  in  the  cases  before  us,  by 
repetition  and  continuation  of  the  injury,  to  extravasation  of  blood 
and  serum,  inflammation,  exudation,  hepatization,  enchondroma, 
softening,  formation  of  abscesses  and  sinuses ;  or  death,  it  may  be, 
of  a  small  part  of  the  muscle  and  its  encasement  in  strong,  fibro¬ 
cartilaginous  walls. 

As  is  the  injury  and  its  duration  and  repetition,  so  is  the 
case. 

{a)  An  old  chronic  tumour — fibro-cartilaginous,  without  inflam¬ 
matory  action ;  the  abscess,  if  any,  in  its  centre  is  small,  and  has 
long  ago  been  soothed  to  sleep,  and  its  slumbers  are  as  well  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  let  alone  "  treatment  is  not  the  worst  in  such  a 
case.  The  injury  to  the  carotid  in  good  hands  does  not,'  and 
should  not,  occur ;  in  the  very  best  of  hands  it  may  occur,  and 
should  always  be  guarded  against. 

(^)  Is  a  severe  injury,  but  no  repetition  is  allowed.  Mild 
measures  and  time  bring  about  resolution. 

(c)  A  milder  form,  but  the  horse  is  kept  at  work  for  a  week ; 
the  outer  part  of  the  muscle  only  is  involved.  Blistering  resolves 
the  tumour  into  an  abscess ;  free  incision  does  away  with  it. 

{a)  Is  a  type  of  which  we  have  seen  two  or  three  instances,  and 
which  may,  without  due  care,  be  overlooked.  An  abscess  forms 
behind  the  muscle  in  the  region  of  the  glands ;  another,  and 
generally  the  larger  one,  is  in  its  outer  part,  while  through  the 
muscle  itself  is  a  small  hole  or  passage  of  communication.  The 
enlarging  of  this  passage  and  free  drainage  have  easily  disposed 
of  the  cases  we  have  met  with.  But  for  this  the  abscesses  would 
probably  have  but  partially  emptied  themselves,  have  become 
encysted,  the  irritation  would  have  been  kept  up,  and  ugly  tumours 
requiring  setoning  or  cutting  out  have  been  the  result. 

(e)  A  bad,  difficult  case.  The  reason  why  only  partial  success 
followed  the  operation  appears  simply  to  be  that  of  the  case  (/) — the 
excision,  though  skilfully  performed,  was  not  deep,  not  thorough 
enough."  Some  tumours  require  simply  to  be  well  cut  into,  and 
laid  open,  and  exit  given  to  the  little  pus  or  tissue  debris ;  others, 
like  this  one,  require  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated,  and  almost  every 
vestige  of  them  cut  out,  or  they  ‘‘  will  grow  again." 

(/)  Is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  though  the  horse  Qi) 
approached  it  somewhat.  A  biggish  abscess  existed  behind  the 
muscle  in  the  region  of  the  prescapular  glands,  very  deeply  seated 
in  the  direction  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  while  the  muscle  itself 
was  heaved  up  into  a  hard,  large,  fleshy,  almost  fibro-cartilaginous 
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mass,  but  with  no  abscess  in  it.  In  the  case  of  a  very  valuable 
horse,  where  blemishing  is  to  be  eschewed,  setoning  would  be  the 
proper  course ;  but  for  an  ordinary  cart-horse,  and  a  speedy  good 
cure,  commend  me  to  the  fistulous  withers  treatment  ” — ‘‘  lay  the 
gristly  mass  open  from  top  to  bottom.” 

(^)  A  tumour  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  For  the  larger — in 
which,  apparently,  there  was  no  abscess — blistering  was  sufficient, 
causing  absorption.  In  the  smaller  one  the  seton  needle  evidently 
reached  the  abscess,  with  good  results.  The  properly-fitting  collar,, 
after  treatment,  should  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  enough  to 
do  away  with  such  tumours — they  must  afterward  be  kept  away, 

(Ji)  Two  tumours  in  the  same  muscle — rather  uncommon. 
Evidently  the  result  of  long-continued  injury.  A  tumour  forms 
pretty  high  up  the  neck.  The  horse  is  kept  working ;  the  muscle 
below  takes  on  the  diseased  action,  and  another  tumour  forms 
below  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Circumstances  determine  the 
treatment  of  such  a  case.  A  speedy  and  good  cure  by  setoning 
and  cutting  out  is  questionable,  from  the  length  of  time,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  substance  of  the  muscle  is  involved.  Failing 
success,  the  horse  can  be  taken  care  of.”  With  a  right  collar  he 
may  be  useful  enough. 

On  the  severe  cases  (/)  and  (j)  we  need  not  further  enter.  That 
these  tumours  were  fibrous,  partly  enchondromatous,  in  nature,  and 
almost  malignant  in  action,  and  not  the  products  of  Lymphadenoma 
or  Cancer,  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  questioned.  Both  subjects  had 
been  affected  for  months ;  more  than  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for 
the  production  of  constitutional  effects,  yet  both  horses  were  in 
good  health  and  fair  condition,  and  in  the  only  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  we  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  the  internal  organs  were 
healthy,  showing  no  sign  of  Cancer,  Lymphadenoma  or  such-like 
disease.  Cut,  carve,  and  sear  too,  as  we  were  forced  to  do,  an 
apparently  healthy  discharge  in  a  few  days  could  always  be 
depended  on,  and  but  for  the  persistently  increasing  and  enlarging 
Farcy-bud-like  formations  around  the  circumference  of  the  tumour, 
with  their,  at  times,  clear,  glairy  discharge,  one  might  have  doubted 
the  presence  of  malignant  action. 

Whether  the  tumour  (y)  was  or  was  not  a  malignant  tumour,  we 
do  not  presume,  of  course,  to  say.  It  is  possible  that  if  submitted 
to  the  microscope  its  substance  might  have  been  pronounced  non- 
malignant.  The  mass  might  have  failed,  in  some  respects,  to  come 
up  to  the  standard,  rightly  or  wrongly,  set  down  in  books  as  the 
characteristics  of  a  malignant  growth.  But  its  effects,  at  least, 
were  malignant  enough.  In  February  the  tumour  was  small  and 
insignificant.  In  March  it  began  to  grow  almost  before  being 
interfered  with ;  it  rapidly  spread  and  enlarged  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
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ventative  measures^  and  in  four  months  had  destroyed  the  lower 
part  of  the  levator  humeri,  invaded  the  pectoral  and  other  mus¬ 
cles,  was  rapidly  spreading  between  the  legs,  and  if  a  little  more 
time  had  been  allowed,  even  the  most  sceptical,  we  think,  would 
have  admitted  its  practically  malignant  properties. 

The  aspect  of  the  question,  however,  which, — though  a  digres¬ 
sion, — has  interested  us  most  is  this :  Here  are  ten  cases  of  tumour  in 
the  levator  humeri  muscle,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  almost  at  the 
same  spot ;  six — (a),  (b),  (f),  {e),  (/),  (g) — simple,  innocent  tumours, 
two — {d)f  (h) — showing  slightly  inveterate  symptoms,  and  two — (/), 
if) — almost,if  not  in  reality,  malignant  tumours.  The  latter  subjects, 
as  we  have  already  said,  were  fairly  good,  well-made,  but  coarsely- 
bred  horses,  having  something,  evidently,  in  their  constitution  very 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  and  fibro-cartilaginous 
growths.  Now  the  question  arises.  Will  a  tumour  usually  con¬ 
sidered  simple  and  innocent  remain  simple  and  innocent  in  most 
horses,  and  in  a  few  others,  from  some  inherent  or  extraneous  cause, 
degenerate  into  malignancy?  And  a  step  further  brings  us  to  the  dis¬ 
puted  and  oft-discussed  question.  Will  a  simple,  innocent  disease 
remain  simple  and  innocent  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  and 
yet,  at  times,  and  at  rare  intervals,  develop,  from  some  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  circumstances  and  properties,  into  a  malignant,  or,  it  may 
be,  an  infectious  and  contagious  disorder?  ^‘Yes,"  say  some; 

Emphatically  no,"  say  others.  Infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  arise  from  seeds,  and  from  seeds  alone.  They  are  like 
trees  and  plants — there  is  no  spontaneous  development  in  our  day, 
and  the  reason  why  will  be  known  when  we  know  how  the  first 
tree  was  made." 

Without  entering  into  the  questions  : — Whether  there  was  one 
beech-tree  created  at  first,  or  half-a-dozen  ? — the  tree  first  and  then 
the  nuts,  or  the  nut  and  then  the  tree  ?— Whether  we  know  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  as  we  know  trees — their  origin,  descent,  and  mode 
of  growth  and  propagation  ? — Whether,  in  the  early  ages,  it  was 
possible  and  natural  for  a  contagious  disease  to  spring  spontane¬ 
ously — from  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  constitution  of 
animals — into  being ;  whether,  in  mediaeval  times,  this  tendency 
continued ;  and  whether,  now  in  our  day,  it  is  most  unnatural  and 
utterly  impossible  for  such  a  thing  to  occur  ? — ^Whether,  as  trees 
and  plants  occasionally  sport "  and  become  hybridised ;  simple, 
innocent  diseases  may  not,  from  some  hybridising  agents  ”  in  the 
blood  or  otherwise,  occasionally  sport "  into  malignancy,  or  even 
contagion  and  infection  ? — Without  entering  into  these  and  such¬ 
like  questions,  we  think  it  will  be  better,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  not  to  dogmatise,  but  to  approach  the  line  of  demar^ 
cation  between  malignant  and  non-malignant  tumours,  and  conr 
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tagious  and  non-contagious  disease,  with  tolerance  and  mutual 
forbearance.  Safer  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  When  a  pig  with 
doubtful  skin,  lung,  and  bowel  symptoms  turns  up,  or  a  cow  with 
a  very  questionable  lung — rare  occasional  cases  which  challenge 
the  skill  of  even  the  most  experienced  to  determine  whether 
Swine-fever,  or,  it  may  be  Pleuro-pneumonia  Epiz.  is  really 
present — it  will  not,  we  think,  do  a  very  great  deal  of  harm 
to  give  compensation  and  draw  the  line  round  the  premises 
for  thirty  or  fifty-six  days.  When  treating  Influenza,  or  low, 
debilitating  diseases,  in  damp,  dull  stables,  with  defective 
sanitary  and  dietary  arrangements,  an  outlook  for  Farcy  and 
Glanders  may  be  useful — in  fact,  is  absolutely  necessary  and  advis¬ 
able  ;  and  the  practitioner,  after  treating  successfully  a  dozen  cases 
of  innocent  tumour  in  the  levator  humeri,  may  do  well  to  pass  his 
hand  among  the  hairs  of  the  mane  and  heels,  lest  in  the  thirteenth 
case,  from  some  constitutional  cause,  the  “  innocency  departs, 
and  the  little,  soft  tumour  of  March  becomes  the  big,  practically 
malignant  mass  of  October. 

Treatment. — To  blister  the  day  after  injury  would  be  foolish,  but 
to  foment  after  all  hope  of  resolution  is  gone  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  no  better.  It  is  simply  soothing  the  imprisoned  pus  to 
sleep,  a  sleep  from  which  only  the  seton  or  knife  can  rouse  it. 
Get  resolution  if  possible,  failing  that,  rouse  up  the  tumour  into  an 
abscess — the  bigger  the  better — and  by  free  incision  and  copious 
suppuration  get  rid  of  it.  The  comparative  merits  of  blistering 
and  the  seton  need  not  be  discussed — both  are  useful.  The  first 
is  more  easily  applied  ;  where  the  one  fails  the  other  may  be  tried, 
or  both  in  combination.  To  the  knife  versus  the  hot,  smooth 
firing  iron,  we  give  the  decided  preference  to  the  latter :  wdth  the 
knife  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  haemorrhage,  with  the  iron  little 
or  none  ;  and,  explain  it  as  one  may,  the  horse  seems  decidedly  to 
prefer  the  iron — standing,  in  general,  much  more  quietly,  and  ap¬ 
parently  feeling  far  less  pain  than  when  the  co'.d,  sharp  knife  is 
used. 

When  excision  is  the  only  remedy,  simple  division  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  centre  may  suffice ;  the  pus  escapes,  the  cause  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  effects  cease.  But  in  other  cases,  as  (^),  {K),  (/),  and 
(,y),  nothing  short  of  total  eradication  will  effect  a  cure,  and  we  con¬ 
fess  that  if  called  on  again  to  treat  such  cases,  we  would  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  let  the  centres  take  care  of  themselves,  and  attack  at  the 
circumference,  that  is,  where  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  begin  to 
merge  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  At  that  part,  as  post-mor¬ 
tem  examination  of  case  (y)  showed,  the  muscular  fibres  all  around 
were  atrophied  and  infiltrated  with  fatty  deposit — non-vascular, 
comparatively — and  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  knife  or  sharp. 
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hot  iron  were  applied  here,  and  sent  freely  down  and  around  at 
once  (taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  wound  important  surrounding 
tissues),  the  process  of  cutting  would  be  easier,  the  haemorrhage 
less,  and  the  extirpation  more  complete ;  the  operation  simply 
amounting  to  amputation  or  total  separation  and  extraction  of  the 
diseased  mass  from  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  If  the  big  nutrient 
vessels  are  encountered,  they  will  not  probably  be  met  with  more 
than  once,  and  not,  as  in  the  centre  of  (y),  by  themselves  or  their 
branches  half-a-dozen  times.  Cutting  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre,  you  cut  a  large  blood-vessel,  sear  it,  go  deeper,  and 
divide  it  again,  and  so  on ;  whereas  going  at  once  all  around  the 
circumference,  the  main  trunk  may  only  be  met  with  once,  and  few, 
if  any,  branches.  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  a  smooth,  hot  sharp 
iron  will  cut  in  these  cases,  and  the  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other  shape  goes  round  the  circumference,  and  adapts  itself  to 
''  scooping  out  ”  well. 

The  piecemeal  or  bit-by-bit  treatment  adopted  in  the  case  (f), 
has  its  advantages,  and  is  not  altogether  the  waste  of  time  one. 
might  at  first  suppose.  If  you  cast  a  horse  and  cut  out  a  large 
tumour,  a  considerable  wound  is  left,  which  takes  about  a  month , 
to  heal,  and  if  the  tumour  begins  to  grow  again,  the  labour  and 
time  is  almost  lost.  Whereas,  with  a  quiet  horse — and  only,  of 
course,  with  a  quiet  horse — much  may  be  done  by  piecemeal  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Several  pieces  have  been  removed  and  the 
parts  are  healing.  You  have  made  your  footing  secure  as  you  go 
along  ;  these  parts  won’t  grow  again,  and  when  you  come  to  the 
deep  coup-de-grace f  though  in  fear  and  trembling,  if  you  succeed 
your  case  heals  rapidly  and  is  cured.  With  a  suitable  subject  the 
process  is  safe,  sure,  and  satisfactory,  and  though  rather  slow,  not, 
after  all,  above  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer  than  the  effects  of 
a  more  brilliant,  though  risky,  big  operation. 

In  closing,  I  have  to  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  space.  It 
is  not,  however,  easy  to  condense  ten  cases.  I  trust  no  one  will 
think  I  have  forwarded  them  for  the  purpose  of  airing  my  cases  in 
public.  They  extend  over  a  good  many  years.  Tumours  in  this 
muscle  are  only  now  and  again  met  with,  but  when  they  do  occur 
some  are  not  easy  to  tackle.  If  the  cases  and  remarks  act  as  dim 
little  rushlights  throwing  a  glimmer  over  the  way  of  some  young 
or  old  practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  what  appears  to  me  rather  a 
neglected  subject,  or  serve  as  dim  little  beacons  to  ward  him  off  the 
rocks,  they  will  have  fulfilled  their  desired  end. 
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(Continued  from  page  89.^ 

G  49  first  went  lame  28th  March,  1881,  and  remained  so  until 
29th  April  following.  Nothing  more  happened  until  lOth  March, 
1882,  when  he  again  went  lame  of  the  same  leg,  and  remained 
under  treatment  until  June,  when  he  was  cast.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  were  well  marked. 

A  24  was  a  young  horse*  joined  the  regiment  in  September, 
1882.  Commenced  to  stumble  badly,  and  came  out  very  stift' 
shortly  after  he  was  received.  The  case  did  not  manifest  positive 
lameness  until  November,  1883.  The  horse  was  undoubtedly 
suffering  from  Navicular  Disease,  yet  it  took  several  months  from 
the  time  the  stiffness  was  first  noticed  until  actual  lameness  was 
produced. 

No.  100,  an  Artillery  horse,  first  went  lame  in  July,  1883,  dis¬ 
charged  relieved  in  August.  Worked  well  until  June,  1884,  when 
he  fell  lame  of  the  same  leg  again ;  was  destroyed  the  following 
August,  and  acute  Navicular  Disease  was  found. 

I  know  of  another  case,  of  which  I  have  lost  the  record,  where 
over  two  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  animal  first  going 
lame,  until  permanent  Navicular  Disease  declared  itself. 

*  The  last  group  I  have  to  consider  is  the  Navicular  Disease  of  old 
age.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  been  described  before  as  a 
special  result  of  senile  decay  :  I  have  met  with  it  so  often  that  no 
doubt  exists  in  my  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  there 
are  many  old  horses  suffering  from  unsuspected  Navicular  Disease 
the  result  of  old  age,  the  immediate  exciting  cause  being  the  years 
of  compression  to  which  the  navicular  bone  has  been  exposed. 
This  Navicular  Disease  of  old  age  is  not  always  accompanied  by 
acute  lameness,  but  only  stiffness,  such  as  most  old  horses 
exhibit. 

B  63  entered  the  service  April,  1870,  as  a  five-year-old,  was 
destroyed  August,  1883,  for  age  (eighteen  years)  and  worn  out. 
During  all  his  years’  service  this  horse  had  never  one  day’s  sickness 
or  lameness.  I  examined  the  navicular  bursae  and  found  chronic 
disease  of  both. 

A  35  was  destroyed  for  an  incurable  sprain  of  the  flexor  tendons. 
This  horse  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  I  found  Chronic  Navi¬ 
cular  Disease  in  both  fore  feet. 

B  19  was  destroyed  for  age  (eighteen  years),  and  worn  out.  I 
found,  on  post-mortem  examination.  Chronic  Navicular  Disease  of 
both  feet. 

A  3  was  destroyed  for  age  (nineteen  years),  and  worn  out.  I 
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found,  on  dissection,  Navicular  Disease  in  both  fore  feet,  the 
changes,  as  usual,  being  indicative  of  chronic  disease. 

A  13,  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  destroyed  for  being  old  and  , 
worn  out ;  Chronic  Navicular  Disease  of  both  feet  found. 

F  34,  seventeen  years  old,  had  never  been  lame,  was  destroyed 
for  old  age.  I  found  most  extensive  Navicular  Disease.  This  case 
I  will  refer  to  again. 

B  39,  eighteen  years  old,  was  destroyed  for  being  old  and  worn 
out.  The  navicular  bursae  contained  slight  traces  of  disease. 

F  22  was  destroyed  for  old  age  (sixteen  years),  had  done  a  deal 
of  hard  work  during  his  service,  and  had  never  been  lame.  Before 
being  destroyed  he  showed  slight  lameness  off  fore,  and  general 
stiffness.  There  was  disease  of  the  navicular  bursae. 

F  49,  destroyed  as  old  and  worn  out  (fifteen  years),  trotted  com¬ 
paratively  sound  before  destruction ;  had  only  been  lame  once 
during  his  service,  and  that  was  some  time  ago.  I  found  both 
navicular  bursae  diseased. 

The  important  point  to  observe  with  regard  to  these  cases  is, 
that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  them  were  positively 
lame.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  an  old  horse  may  have  well- 
marked  Navicular  Disease,  and  yet  give  very  little  indication 
of  its  presence.  The  cause  of  this  senile  Navicular  is  not  far  to 
seek ;  it  is  the  compression  extending  over  a  number  of  years  to 
which  the  navicular  bone  is  exposed. 

I  could  adduce  more  cases  to  illustrate  the  various  groups  we 
have  just  described,  but  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  those 
already  given. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  description  of  the  causes  producing 
Navicular  Disease ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that  such  and  such 
a  cause  produced  the  disease  in  this  bone,  and  that  quite  another 
one  produced  it  in  the  second ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  we  have  a  combination  of  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is 
compression. 

Respecting  the  symptoms  of  this  form  of  lameness,  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  the  profession  knows  well  already.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  in  throbbing  of  the  plantar  arteries,  heat  in 
the  hollow  of  the  heel,  and  one  or  two  other  symptoms  sometimes 
described.  I  do  believe  in  contraction  of  the  foot,  but  not  in 
every  case  ;  I  have  often  seen  good,  open,  excellent  feet  externally, 
containing  within  them  a  carious  bone  and  an  eroded  tendon. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  consider,  somewhat  in  detail,  are  the 
pathological  changes  which  occur  in  the  navicular  bursae,  the 
result  of  disease  as  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  Before 
proceeding  to  this  subject  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  method  to  be  followed  in  exposing  the  navicular  bursa 
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for  examination ;  some  little  skill  and  much  care  is  required  in 
laying  the  parts  open.  I  invariably  draw  the  hoof  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  heating  it  all  round  in  a  slow  fire.  The  hoof  off,  I 
make  an  incision  across  both  lateral  cartilages,  and  through  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  heel,  keeping  as  close  to  the  perforans  tendon 
as  is  deemed  safe ;  this  incision  I  carry  down  to  the  wings  of 
the  pedal  bone ;  these  are  now  sawn  through,  and  if  the  section 
is  properly  made  there  will  be  about  an  inch  of  the  point  of  the 
frog  left,  and  no  more  ;  with  knife  and  forceps,  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  perforans  is'  cleared  from  the  fatty  frog,  and  the  part  is 
now  ready  for  examination  :  slit  up  the  perforatus  from  the  heel  to 
the  fetlock,  take  out  the  perforans,  and  divide  it  at  the  fetlock, 
draw  it  downwards,  touching  with  the  knife  its  slender  attachments 
in  the  pastern ;  everything  is  now  exposed  to  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  pedal  joint ;  draw  the  knife  across  this.  Next  comes  the 
superior  navicular  ligament ;  divide  this  very  carefully  at  its  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  perforans  tendon  ;  this  opens,  but  by  no  means  exposes 
the  navicular  bursa  ;  to  obtain  this,  draw  the  tendon  downwards, 
until  it  is  tight,  and  divide  it  very  carefully  all  around  its  attach¬ 
ment,  until,  by  still  pulling  downwards,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
navicular  bone  is  exposed.  After  the  hoof  is  off,  the  entire  dissec¬ 
tion  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  difference 
between  properly  and  improperly  exposing  the  navicular  bursa  for 
examination,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  constantly 
examining  this  part. 

The  pathological  changes  we  have  to  observe  may,  for  simplicity 
of  description,  be  divided  into  those  affecting — i.  The  synovial 
membrane  and  synovia  ;  2,  The  perforans  tendon  ;  3,  The  fibro¬ 
cartilaginous  covering  of  the  bone  ;  4,  The  bone  itself. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  navicular  bursa.  We  hear  of  the 
synovial  membrane  being  found  inflamed,  etc.  The  colour  of  a 
synovial  membrane  in  perfect  health  will  vary  from  a  pale  to  a 
bright  pink  ;  it  is  not  of  a  uniform  colour,  the  tint  in  some  places 
being  much  brighter  than  in  others.  In  joints  suffering  from  acute 
synovitis,  the  synovial  membrane  becomes  of  bright  scarlet,  gene¬ 
rally  all  over,  and  is  thickened  and  pulpy. 

If  we  examine  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  navicular  synovial 
membrane  under  disease,  we  will  oftentimes  look  in  vain  for  the 
slightest  trace  of  congestion  or  inflammation  ;  at  other  times  the 
membrane  will  appear  slightly  yellowish,  with  perhaps  haemorrhage 
into  it  at  certain  places,  and  it  looks  and  feels  pulpy.  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that,  as  a  rule,  no  change  of  any 
marked  character  will  be  found  in  the  synovial  membrane.  The 
examination  of  a  few  healthy  navicular  synovial  membranes  will 
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convince  any  one  who  doubts  my  description  of  its  usual  appear¬ 
ance.  The  synovial  membrane  of  the  navicular  bursa  requires  a 
little  looking  for;  it  is  principally  situated  under  the  superior  navicular 
ligament,  from  its  origin  to  its  insertion  in  the  perforans  tendon. 
Both  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  synovia  will  vary ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  bursa  is  dry,  or  practically  so  ;  in  two  cases 
only  have  I  found  the  synovia  in  excess  ;  in  four  cases  it  has  been 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  thick  and  small  in  quantity,  and  in  one 
case  the  synovia  was  reddish.  These  results  1  have  obtained  from 
the  examination  of  fifty-two  feet. 

The  changes  in  the  perforans  tendon  are  of  a  very  important 
kind.  I  think  it  was  Professor  Dick  who  held  that  the  pathology  of 
Navicular  Disease  was  rupture  of  the  fibres  of  the  perforans  tendon. 
I  will  not  go  so  far  as  this,  as  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  tendon  are  quite  secondary  to  those  occurring 
in  the  bone.  What  we  find  in  99  per  cent,  of  Navicular  cases  is 
a  brown  staining  of  patches  on  that  portion  of  the  tendon  in  appo¬ 
sition  with  the  bone,  a  partial  removal  of  the  shiny  peritendonum, 
giving  the  tendon  a  dull  appearance,  and  erosion  of  the  tendon  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  brown  staining  of  the  tendon  is 
not  of  any  depth  ;  it  extends  just  into  the  tendon  and  no  more  ;  it 
is  a  most  characteristic  appearance,  and  I  cannot  call  any  case  to 
mind  where  it  has  been  absent.  The  erosion  of  the  tendon  is 
most  singular ;  the  part  looks  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  with  a  knife 
in  an  upward  direction ;  sometimes  it  is  very  slight,  only  a  few 
fibres  presenting  this  appearance,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
well  marked,  deep  large  fibres  being  torn,  the  loose  ends  being 
invariably  uppermost.  We  have  a  point  here,  in  pathology,  which 
helps  to  elucidate  the  physiology  of  the  part.  The  friction  between 
the  perforans  tendon  and  the  navicular  bone  is  not  in  a  downward 
direction,  as  one  might  expect  from  the  position  of  parts,  but  in  an 
upward  direction.  If  we  examine  the  tendon  in  an  acute  state  of 
the  disease,  we  will  find  that  large  shreds  of  it  are  stripped  up,  as  it 
were,  from  its  centre  to  close  to  the  insertion  of  the  superior 
navicular  ligament ;  sometimes  these  shreds  are  loose,  at  other 
times  curled  and  attached  to  the  tendon,  but  they  are  invariably 
turned  completely  up  before  either  attachment  or  curling.  I  have 
seen,  in  a  few  cases,  portions  of  the  tendon  also  stripped  down¬ 
wards,  but  the  rule  is  they  are  torn  upwards ;  the  extremities 
of  the  largest  shreds  are  rounded,  white  in  colour,  and  appear  as 
if  healed  after  the  tearing.  Of  the  large  number  of  cases  I  have 
examined,  I  have  only  met  with  five  examples  where  the  tendon 
was  not  eroded,  and  these  were  very  early  cases. 

The  texture  of  the  tendon  undergoes  considerable  changes  where 
it  is  eroded  ;  the  fibres  are  soft  and  glue-like^  and  of  a  lighter  colour 
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than  normal  tendon  ;  the  fibres  are  also  very  friable,  and  can  easily 
be  pulled  out  with  the  forceps.  This  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  part,  which  we  will  describe  under  the  head  of 
microscopical  appearances. 

I  have  once  met  with  a  case  where  there  had  been  actual 
haemorrhage  into  the  tendon  from  rupture  of  some  of  its  small 
blood-vessels.  The  haemorrhage  was  in  patches  and  streaks. 

We  occasionally  find  that  the  tendon  is  adherent  to  the  bone ; 
this  adhesion,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  only  occurs  opposite 
to  the  carious  or  ulcerated  portion  of  the  bone ;  and  is  produced 
by  the  shreds  of  eroded  tendon  above  described  growing  into  the 
ulcer ;  it  is  in  fact,  as  we  shall  have  later  to  point  out,  only  an 
attempt  at  repair  and  cure. 

In  the  bone,  with  its  investing  fibro-cartilage,  occurs  the  impor¬ 
tant  changes  constituting  the  disease.  The  fibro-cartilage  is  in 
nearly  every  case  affected  in  one  place,  viz.,  that  part  covering  the 
central  ridge  of  the  navicular,  and  the  parts  on  either  side  of  the 
ridge  for  about  |  inch. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  fibro-cartilage  are: — i.  Brown 
staining  of  it  in  patches,  the  interval  between  the  patches  often 
being  healthy  cartilage.  2.  The  deposition  in  the  cartilage  of  specks 
of  calcareous  matter,  sometimes  only  a  few  in  number,  at  other 
times  innumerable.  The  arrangement  of  these  specks  is  singular ; 
they  are  in  nearly  every  case  confined  to  the  inferior  half  of  the 
bone,  sometimes  extending  completely  across  its  face ;  occasion¬ 
ally  so  crowded  together  that  large  masses  of  calcareous  cartilage 
results  ;  or  in  others  sparely  distributed.  In  long-standing  cases 
the  deposits  are  well  above  the  level  of  the  cartilage,  but  in 
the  majority  they  are  embedded  in  the  cartilage,  and  only  show 
up  plainly  when  the  bone  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few 
hours,  and  the  cartilage  thus  dried.  The  third  pathological  con¬ 
dition  is  ulceration  of  the  cartilage ;  this  may  exhibit  itself  as  com¬ 
plete  destruction  of  the  layer  down  to  the  bone ;  the  destruction  is 
usually  circumscribed  ;  it  may  be  quite  unassociated  with  caries  of 
the  bone,  and  in  these  cases  the  bone  is  bare,  and  presents  several 
haemorrhagic  points.  At  other  times,  the  cartilage  indicates  the 
process  of  ulceration  by  a  villous  softened  condition,  covered, 
perhaps,  with  small  flakes  of  coagulated  synovia.  We  often  find 
that  the  only  change  the  cartilage  has  undergone  is  that  of  partial 
absorption;  it  is  rendered  very  thin,  and  as  a  result,  the  bone 
shows  through  with  unnatural  distinctness,  particularly  after 
exposure  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or  so ;  where  this  absorption 
occurs  the  part  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  tint,  or,  at  any  rate,  pre¬ 
sents  a  colour  which  renders  it  quite  distinct  from  the  remainder 
of  the  cartilage.  When  there  is  an  actual  hole  in  the  cartilage  and 
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bone,  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  surrounding  the  ulcer  is  sometimes 
loose,  and  may  readily  be  removed,  or  raised  in  small  flakes. 

Whatever  change  the  cartilage  undergoes,  it  is  rarely  extended 
to  the  whole  of  its  surface  ;  the  cases  are  very,  very  few  where 
the  whole  posterior  face  of  the  navicular  bone  is  affected  ;  the 
changes  as  before  stated  are  usually  circumscribed  and  sharply 
defined,  and  are  nearly  always  confined  to  the  central  part  of  the 
bone,  thus  affecting  the  ridge  and  the  parts  on  either  side  of  it. 

We  have  described  brown  staining,  calcareous  deposits,  absorp¬ 
tion,  and  ulceration  as  the  changes  which  may  occur  in  the  navi¬ 
cular  fibro-cartilage.  Do  these  changes  occur  singly  or  combined, 
and  what  is  their  relative  frequency  ? 

The  changes  may  occur  singly  or  combined ;  the  most  frequent 
single  change  is  absorption  of  the  cartilage  ;  the  next  is  calcareous 
deposit,  always  associated  with  absorption  of  the  cartilage ; 
if  the  calcareous  deposits  are  exceedingly  numerous  caries  is  rarely 
present;  when  ulceration  and  caries  are  present,  we  rarely  find  any 
large  deposition  of  calcareous  material.  Brown  staining  is  always 
present  when  the  bone  is  carious,  exposed,  or  bare ;  is  often  pre¬ 
sent,  though  of  a  lighter  colour,  when  nothing  but  absorption  and 
calcareous  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  exists.  The  relative  fre¬ 
quency  is  absorption,  staining,  calcareous  degeneration,  ulceration. 
We  may  occasionally  find  all  the  above  changes  in  one  specimen ; 
such  a  condition  is  rare  ;  we  often  find  staining,  absorption,  and 
calcareous  degeneration  associated,  or  staining,  absorption  and 
ulceration  co-existent. 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  will  appear  that  a  horse  may 
have  well-marked  Navicular  Disease,  and  yet  no  hole  in  the  bone; 
such  is  really  the  case.  The  changes  in  the  bone  are  due  to  in¬ 
flammation  of  its  structure.  This  inflammation  may  show  itself 
by  hypertrophy,  discoloration,  calcareous  deposits  upon  or  caries 
of  the  bone. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  bone  is  rare ;  the  part  which  becomes 
affected  is  the  superior  surface,  where  the  superior  navicular 
ligament  is  attached,  and  the  extremities  of  the  bone.  Here  we 
find  irregular  bony  deposits,  some  of  which  run  into  and  affect  the 
superior  navicular  ligament,  causing  it  to  become  thickened,  rigid, 
and  in  parts  congested. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bone  may  show  itself  by  the  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  vessels  shining  through.  If  we 
make  a  section  of  it,  it  will  be  found  of  all  shades,  from  pink  to 
purple  ;  the  cancellated  portion  will  ooze  minute  drops  of  blood  from 
the  torn  vessels,  and  the  structure  at  this  part  is  pink  or  scarlet. 

The  compact  tissue  of  the  bone  shows  the  most  important 
changes  in  this  discoloration ;  normally  without  colour,  or  of  a 
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yellowish  tint^  it  assumes  under  inflammation  a  pink,  purple,  or 
even  brownish  tint.  The  purple  is  certainly  the  most  frequent 
change ;  the  vessels  can  be  seen  distinctly  in  the  compact  layer 
much  enlarged.  Such  are  the  appearances  of  a  navicular  bone  on 
section  when  affected  with  osteitis  without  ulceration.  The  changes 
must  necessarily  vary,  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 
I  have  seen  the  bone  in  perhaps  the  very  earliest  stage,  when  on 
section  all  that  appeared  abnormal  was  the  unnatural  depth  of 
colour,  and  a  purplish  layer  in  the  compact  tissue  close  to  the  can¬ 
cellated  portion  of  the  bone. 

When  the  bone  is  affected  with  ulceration,  then  we  have  the 
usual  appearances  of  a  cavity  existing  of  greater  or  less  depth, 
often  filled  in  with  bright  red  granulations,  which  break  down  at 
the  slightest  touch.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  usually  smooth 
and  inverted,  sharply  defined,  and  often  appear  as  if  punched  in. 
The  size  of  the  cavity  in  the  bone  cannot  be  estimated  from  the 
ulcer  on  its  surface ;  we  may  have  a  small  hole,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  a  very  extensive  cavity,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
rule,  that  the  destruction  of  bone  tissue  is  always  greater  than  the 
external  ulcer  would  signify  ;  the  reason  is  obvious,  the  cancellated 
portion  of  the  bone  has  much  less  power  of  resistance  than  the 
compact  layers.  Besides  containing  granulations,  the  ulcer  often 
holds  a  little  yellowish  albuminous-looking  fluid.  The  position 
of  the  ulcer  is  almost  invariably  on  the  central  ridge,  about  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  I  have  seen  it  at  the  side,  and  have  also 
observed  it  pretty  high  up,  but  these  are  exceptions.  In  shape  it 
is  usually  circular ;  it  may  be  irregular,  from  two  ulcers  coalescing  ; 
and  I  have  seen  just  a  small  bridge  of  bone  left  between  two  ulcers. 
The  size  of  an  ulcer  will  vary  from  a  hole  which  will  admit  a  pin 
to  that  which  will  accommodate  a  pea.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one 
I  cannot  well  explain,  that  it  often  happens  when  Navicular  Disease 
affects  both  feet,  that  if  ulceration  exists  it  is  found  in  both  bones 
to  occupy  the  same  position,  and  to  be  almost  of  identical  shape. 

{To  be  continued.') 


DISLOCATION  OF  THE  SHOULDER-jOiNT. 

BY  E.  PRICE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

One  day,  in  looking  over  the  Farmers  Agricultural  Journal  of 
June  14th  ult.,  I  saw  an  extract  from  the  Fields  by  ‘‘  Rusticus,"  of 
an  unusual  accident  that  occurred  to  a  steeplechase  mare  belonging 
to  Mr.  Whittingham,  of  Oswestry,  which  happened  by  her  jump¬ 
ing  short  over  a  wide  brook.  It  was  found,  after  relieving  her 
from  her  perilous  position,  that  the  near  shoulder-joint  w’as  dis¬ 
located,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  she  was  unable  to 
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put  her  foot  to  the  ground.  After  her  journey  home,  which  was 
accomplished  with  very  great  difficulty,  Mr.  Williams,  V.S., 
Llandyssil,  was  called  in,  and  after  examining  her,  he  at  once 
declared  that  he  could  succeed  in  replacing  the  joint,  which  he  did, 
and  restored  the  mare  so  far  to  health  as  to  be  fit  for  breeding 
purposes,  if  not  for  training. 

Allow  me  to  record  a  similar  case  that  occurred  in  my  practice 
about  twenty-four  years  ago,  to  a  valuable  hunter  and  steeplechase 
horse,  named  Beppo,”  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Sankey, 
dealer  in  horses,  Birmingham.  When  out  with  the  North  War¬ 
wick  hounds,  and  unexpectedly  coming  up  to  a  very  wide  brook, 
with  a  high  bank  on  the  opposite  side,  the  ground  suddenly  gave 
way  under  his  feet,  and  he  was  thrown  violently  against  the 
opposite  bank.  Being  unable  to  rise,  he  was  examined,  and  found 
to  have  dislocated  the  near  shoulder-joint.  It  was  thought  by  the 
gentlemen  in  the  field  that  the  most  humane  thing  Mr.  Sankey 
could  do  was  to  have  him  destroyed  at  once.  He  was  a  long  way 
from  home,  but  before  killing  him  he  was  determined  to  have  my 
opinion  ;  so  he  sent  to  Birmingham  for  a  float,  and  the  horse 
arrived  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  a  very  deplorable  condition, 
being  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and,  to  all  appearances,  if  not  soon 
relieved,  death  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  With  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  trouble  in  unloading  him  and  getting  him  to 
a  suitable  loose-box,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  operation. 
Having  had  a  ring  and  a  staple  driven  in  the  wall  opposite  the 
box  door,  we  cast  him  and  fastened  him  with  a  surcingle  to  the 
ring  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  make  him  a  fixture.  I  put  three  or  four 
flannel  bandages  on  his  arm,  and  a  flat-headed  halter  on  the  top 
of  them,  and  having  placed  a  bale  outside  the  door  to  act  as  a 
fulcrum,  I  attached  the  rein  end  of  the  halter  to  a  rail  to  act  as  a 
lever,  which  I  placed  against  the  bale  outside  the  door.  With  two 
good  men  that  I  could  depend  upon  to  obey  my  instructions,  I 
stood  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  my  left  hand  on  the  neck  of 
the  scapula,  and  with  my  right  hand  assisting  to  force  the  head  of 
the  humerus  back,  my  assistants  using  gentle  pressure  at  the 
lever.  In  about  ten  minutes  it  slipped  into  the  cup  of  the  scapula 
with  a  loud  report.  Having  taken  all  the  hobbles  off,  he  lay  quiet 
for  a  short  time,  his  respiration  falling  to  its  natural  standard,  and 
the  perspiration  ceasing ;  he  became  quite  dry  and  apparently  free 
from  pain.  He  turned  his  nose,  as  it  were  pointing  to  his  shoulder, 
then  neighed,  and  immediately  after  jumped  up,  walked  to  the 
manger,  and  began  to  feed.  Of  course  every  attention  was  paid 
to  his  comfort  before  and  after  the  operation.  After  staying  with 
him  a  short  time,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  apply  an  extensive 
blister  round  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  which  had  a  very  good 
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eftect,  and  keeping  the  box  very  thin  of  litter  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  move  the  more  freely.  In  a  few  days  he  was  let  loose,  after 
which  he  required  very  little  attention.  He  gradually  recovered, 
and  became  perfectly  sound,  returning  to  work,  hunting  and  racing 
for  a  long  time  after.  He  finally  ended  his  days  in  a  cab. 


ON  THE  INTRAVENOUS  INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF 
ESERINE  IN  OBSTINATE  CONSTIPATION  IN  ANIMALS. 

BY  JAMES  B.  GRESSWELL,  LOUTH. 

In  no  branch  of  the  veterinary  art  has  there  been  such  marked  ad¬ 
vance  of  late  as  in  that  of  therapeutics,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory 
that  in  this  department  rapid  progress  is  still  being  made  almost 
daily.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  whatever  degree  our  continental 
brethren  may  have  stepped  beyond  us  in  the  pathological  branch 
of  our  art,  the  English  veterinary  surgeons,  at  any  rate,  have  stood 
behind  none  in  their  therapeutic  knowledge  and  its  application  to 
everyday  practice.  It  is,  however,  not  m}'’  purpose  now  to  enter 
into  a  general  disquisition  on  the  therapeutics  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  but  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  action  of 
sulphate  of  eserine  on  the  bowels.  I  may  first  say  that  I  have 
tried  this  drug  hypodermically,  as  recommended  by  Dieckerhoff, 
and  have  invariably  found  it  to  be  of  little  or  no  effect.  When 
injected  intravenously,  however,  the  results  have  in  each  case  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

On  May  19th,  1886,  a  six-year-old  strong  draught  horse  was 
affected  with  colic,  due  to  obstinate  constipation.  We  were  called 
in  to  see  it  on  the  20th,  and  gave  a  six-drachm  aloes  ball.  At  4 
p.m.  on  the  21st,  there  was  no  relief.  The  pulse  was  96.  The 
pain  was  almost  continuous.  From  the  foreman’s  calculations, 
there  had  been  no  passage  for  three  days.  One  grain  of  sulphate 
of  eserine  was  administered  by  intravenous  injection  into  the 
jugular  vein.  In  eight  minutes  there  was  extreme  pain.  The 
horse  broke  out  in  twenty  minutes'  time  into  profuse  perspiration. 
There  were  marked  muscular  tremors.  At  the  twelfth  minute  after 
the  injection,  hard  faeces  together  with  fluid  were  passed.  Violent 
straining  continued  for  the  next  twenty  minutes,  during  which  time 
the  animal  voided  no  less  than  eight  discharges  of  alvine  material, 
several  of  the  latter  being  quite  fluid.  The  tenesmus  and  grunts 
were  intensely  extreme.  Muscular  tremors  increased  up  to  half 
an  hour  after  the  injection,  after  which  time  the  animal  quietened, 
and  ate  some  mash,  and  the  pulse  went  down  to  60. 

On  leaving,  further  action  was  prevented  by  the  administration 
of  an  opiate  draught.  The  horse  made  a  complete  recovery. 

We  have  also  used  this  valuable  salt  in  cattle.  A  cow  had  been 
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constipated  for  four  days,  and  had  during  that  period  absolutely 
no  passage.  She  had  received  full  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  linseed 
oil,  castor  oil,  aloes,  calomel,  and  other  aperients.  Half  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  eserine  was  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  with  no 
other  result  than  pain  manifested  by  frequent  meanings,  gurglings 
in  the  bowels,  and  restlessness.  After  an  interval  of  half  an  hour, 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  were  injected.  In  nine  minutes 
the  cow  passed  hard  lumps  and  fluid  faeces.  On  the  following 
day,  three-quarters  of  a  grain  were  again  injected  with  good 
results.  The  animal  had  two  or  three  passages  afterwards 
during  the  day,  and  then  made  a  gradual  but  complete  recovery. 

We  have  tried  it  in  three  or  four  other  cases,  and  find  that  un¬ 
less  from  three-quarters  to  one  grain  is  given,  and  that  by  intra¬ 
venous  injection,  little  or  no  action  is  produced.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  drug  should  never  be  given  except  in  very 
severe  cases,  as  the  action  is  so  extremely  excessive. 


SOME  IDEAS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PROGRESS  OF 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

BY  GEORGE  GRESSWELL  AND  J.  B.  GRESSWELL,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  errors  connected  with  various  departments  of  veterinary 
science  which  are  rampant  in  the  public  mind,  though  far  less 
numerous  and  cogent  than  in  former  days,  are  still  exceedingly 
productive  of  mischief.  So  much  knowledge  has  been  already 
gained,  and  so  much  good  has  been  done  in  recent  years,  that  one 
can  only  marvel  how  it  is  there  are  so  many  fountains  of  ignorance 
still  almost  untouched.  Food  for  reflection  is  amply  supplied  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  past  history  of  all  science,  and  in  the 
field  of  comparative  pathology  especially  are  we  able  to  observe 
that  very  much  earnest  work,  and  very  many  active  and  energetic 
inquirers,  are  needed.  The  worst  tendency  in  the  human  mind  is, 
perhaps,  that  which  leads  men  to  pursue  old  methods,  and  to  adhere 
to  old  ideas  without  attempting  to  advance  and  progress.  In 
order  to  obviate  such  tendencies,  fresh  blood  is  continually  re¬ 
quired.  New  and  original  men  must  be  found  and  encouraged. 
Again,  much  must  be  done  to  educate  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
whose  seething  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  science,  and  especially  of 
hygiene,  is  appalling.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  literary  spirit  and  power.  People  will  not  read,  and  we 
cannot  expect  them-  to  read,  that  which  they  cannot  easily  under¬ 
stand.  Unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  scientists  do  not  usually  write  so 
as  to  be  comprehended  easily,  even  by  fellow-workers  in  their  own 
department  of  inquiry.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
called  scientific  pomposity  used  in  ordinary  scientific  literature. 
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The  fact  is,  as  Huxley  says  in  one  of  his  works,  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  write  popularly  on  abstruse  subjects  than  to  write  about 
them  in  the  ordinary  scientific  language.”  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  sarcasm  which  is  sometimes  indulged  in  against  those  who 
write  scientific  books,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  those  who  have  scarcely  read  deeply  on  scientific  subjects,  is 
very  greatly  misplaced.  On  the  contrary,  men  ought  to  try 
rather  to  educate  those  who  have  had  no  special  culture  in  scientific 
methods  and  pursuits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  much  valuable 
matter  is  lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  those  who  could  make  it 
available,  had  they  the  necessary  power  to  do  so.  Unfortunately, 
it  often  happens  that  men  who  know  important  facts  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  record  them.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  ignore 
the  work  of  the  past.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  arrogance  in  these  days  which  refuses  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  much  good  work.  Many  men  do  work  which  is  only 
appreciated  after  their  death.  In  fact,  few  great  men  can  be  said, 
like  Wagner  in  one  field  of  work,  and  Pasteur  in  another,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  in  a  third,  to  reach  popularity  even  in  their  own 
time,  and  even  such  men  as  these  only  advance  a  little  towards 
the  zenith  of  their  fame.  The  fact  is  that  really  great  work 
requires  so  much  labour,  so  much  time,  so  much  unrequited  and 
unacknowledged  effort,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reap  the  full 
rewards,  the  finishing  touches,  the  end  results  in  a  man's  lifetime. 

With  regard  to  enduring  work  in  the  field  of  comparative 
pathology,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  Veterinary 
science  must  be  far  more  generally  acknowledged  as  of  primary 
and  essential  importance  before  we  will  be  able  to  see  how  true 
it  is  that  the  only  true  science  of  pathology  is  that  which  rests  on 
comparison.  Comparison,  the  method  used  in  all  the  other 
sciences,  must  a  fortiori  be  used  in  the  most  difficult  of  all — that 
of  pathology ;  and  if  we,  in  this  day,  wish  to  carry  on  and  succeed 
in  advancing  to  its  great  and  almost  infinite  possibilities  the  new 
science,  we  must  above  all  things  grasp  in  their  entirety  the  new 
ideas,  and  work  them  out  fully  and  with  a  master’s  care.  In 
order  to  popularise  veterinary  science,  much  must  be  done  in 
trying  to  talk  to  the  people  about  it.  They  must  be  led  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  importance  of  it,  to  see  how  it  bears  on  human  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  is  but  little  less  complex ;  they  must  be  taken  kindly 
by  the  hand,  and  taught  to  see  what  is  known  about  disease,  and 
about  its  causation,  curability,  and  prevention — all  this  must  be 
done,  and  done  well  too,  before  the  public  will  look  up,  as  they 
will  in  the  future,  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  the  cultured 
comparative  pathologist,  and  investigator  into  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  essential  of  scientific  pursuits. 


An  If?tmense  Abscess  in  a  Cow.  iji 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  general  practitioner  of  human  medicine 
must  attain  some  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  as  well  as 
of  man,  before  he  is  able  to  thoroughly  understand  morbid 
phenomena  in  general,  and  to  make  generalisations  upon  which  a 
system  of  rational  therapeutics  may  be  based.  In  short,  com¬ 
parative  pathology  is  the  science  of  the  future,  and  if  the  veterinary 
surgeons  of  this  day  work  at  it  thoroughly  and  well — as,  indeed, 
they  have  excellent  opportunities  of  doing — they  will  have  much 
more  to  teach  to  their  brother  scientists  than  they  have  yet  done ; 
and  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  they  will  be  looked  up  to 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  departments  of 
scientific  research. 


AN  IMMENSE  ABSCESS  IN  A  COW. 

BY  M.  G.  BLANCHARD,  V.S.,  HAMILTON,  CANADA. 

I  SEND  the  following  communication  for  publication  in  the  Journal, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  its  readers,  more  from  the 
size  of  the  abscess  mentioned  than  from  any  other  point  of  view. 

I  was  called  to  the  country  to  see  a  cow,  which  the  owner  said 
had  a  lump  on  its  side  as  large  as  my  head.  The  history  was 
about  as  follows  : — He  had  first  noticed  it  about  three  weeks  ago, 
when  the  cow  came  in  from  pasture,  and  it  was  about  the  size  of 
a  goose’s  egg,  but  thought  nothing  of  it.  It  remained  about  the 
same  size  for  about  a  week,  and  then  began  to  grow  larger,  until 
he  called  me  to  see  it.  I  found  the  cow  in  good  health,  and  she 
had  not  fallen  off  in  her  milk  at  all.  The  enlargement  was 
situated  on  the  left  side,  and  filled  up  the  space  between  the  costal 
cartilages  and  the  stifle,  extending  upward  about  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  stifle,  and  down  to  within  four  inches  of  the  median 
line  of  the  belly.  It  protruded  from  the  side  about  nine  inches. 
There  was  some  slight  swelling  along  the  median  line  of  the  belly, 
but  not  to  any  extent.  It  was  not  tender  on  pressure,  and  there 
was  but  little  heat  in  it.  It  was  hard,  but  yet  elastic  to  the 
touch.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  as  if  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
were  ruptured,  and  a  part  of  the  rumen  was  protruding,  filled  with 
food.  I  introduced  a  hypodermic  needle  to  find  out  what  it  con¬ 
tained,  and  on  withdrawing  it  I  found  it  was  filled  with  pus.  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  measure  around  the  base  with  a  string,  and 
found  it  to  be  three  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference.  I  opened 
it  in  the  most  dependent  part,  and  pus  came  away,  which  looked 
very  much  like  corn-starch  pudding,  of  a  light  yellow  colour  and 
somewhat  glutinous,  but  smelling  perfectly  sweet.  I  was  unable 
to  measure  the  quantity,  but  should  ju(^ge  there  must  have  been 
considerably  over  a  gallon  and  a  half.  I  then  washed  out  the 
sack  and  injected  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
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THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  in  Edinburgh  towards  the 
end  of  last  July,  appears  to  have  been  notably  successful  in  several  of 
its  features,  and  to  have  attracted  a  fairly  large  attendance  of  members 
from  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  though  Ireland  was  but  scantily  repre¬ 
sented,  so  far  as  numbers  go.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  from  the 
Secretary’s  report,  that  the  Association  is  growing — slowly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  none  the  less  surely.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year’s  re¬ 
port  will  show  a  large  accession  of  members,  and  give  other  indications 
of  material  improvement ;  for  though  it  has  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  five  years,  yet  its  list  of  members  is  altogether  disproportionate  to 
that  of  the  members  in  the  register  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  College  to  join  the  Association,  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
he  wishes  to  aid  in  a  movement  which  should  largely  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  professional  progress,  as  well  as  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  fraternal  feeling  and  scientific  spirit  which  are  not  yet  too 
conspicuous  characteristics  of  our  calling,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
enrol  himself  at  an  early  opportunity. 

So  long  as  the  Association  can  show  good  reasons  for  its  existence, 
and  can  assume  the  right  to  represent  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
veterinary  science  in  its  higher  and  most  useful  aspects,  so  long  will  it 
benefit  the  profession,  and  satisfy  the  public  that  we  exist  to  serve  and 
promote  its  interests.  The  reception  accorded  the  meeting  in 
Edinburgh  was  eminently  gratifying,  and  even  flattering.  To  the  Town 
Council  of  the  peerless  city,  our  profession  is  deeply  indebted  for  the 
signal  mark  of  distinction  with  which  it  welcomed  the  Association  on 
this,  its  first  visit  to  the  Scottish  capital,  and  for  the  gracious  reception 
they  gave  it.  To  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
also,  must  be  awarded  grateful  recognition  of  generous  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Association,  in  giving  it  the  use  of  their  fine  and 
commodious  building  for  the  meetings.  Everything,  so  far  as  these 
two  bodies  were  concerned,  was  done  to  render  the  gathering  a  success, 
and  to  give  it  encouragement  and  eclat.  Of  course,  the  credit  for 
obtaining  such  assistance  and  patronage,  as  well  as  for  the  excellent 
arrangements  which  contributed  so  much  towards  making  the  meeting 
successful,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  President  and  the  local  officers,  who 
appear  to  have  acted  energetically  and  sagaciously  in  overcoming  the 
troubles  and  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  organisation  of  such 
meetings.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent  Secretary,  whose 
functions  are  in  no  wise  a  sinecure,  great  praise  is  due. 

The  experience  of  this  meeting  would  point  to  the  desirability  of 
having  a  committee  of  members  appointed,  whose  special  business  it 
should  be  to  obtain,  and  have  ready  for  distribution  in  good  time,  the  papers 
intended  to  be  discussed  at  the  meetings.  In  this  instance,  some  of  the 
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papers  were  not  in  the  hands  of  members  until  only  the  day  before  the 
Association  met.  Another,  and  a  rather  important  duty  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  the  censorship  over  papers  sent  in  for  discussion,  so 
that  allusions  to  personalities,  and  insinuations  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
detraction  or  malignancy,  might  be  expunged  from  them.  The  urgent 
need  for  this  excision  was  well  exemplified  on  this  occasion,  and 
nothing  but  harm  and  disgrace  can  result  when  such  occurrences  come 
before  the  public,  while  they  cause  serious  discord  in  the  meetings. 


PASTEUR  AND  HIS  WORK,  FROM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

VETERINARY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON 

OF  THE  ARMY. 

{Co7ttiniied from  page  113.) 

To  protect  the  wines  from  these  injurious  organisms,  Pasteur  demonstrated 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  heat  them,  when  bottled,  to  a  temperature  of 
140^^  Fahr.  for  a  few  moments,  in  a  water-bath.  This  insures  the  future 
soundness  of  the  wine.  After  having  shown  the  causes  which  determine  the 
alterations  in  wine,  by  introducing  a  means  of  practically  neutralising  them, 
Pasteur  solved  one  of  the  greatest  economic  questions  with  regard  to  this 
industry.  By  the  application  of  heat,  and  without  injuring  their  colour  or 
flavour,  the  limpidity  of  all  wines  was  guaranteed,  while  their  indefinite  pre¬ 
servation  was  certain  if  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  or  in  barrels,  even  if 
transported  all  over  the  world. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  this  discovery.  Those 
most  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  wine  were  at  first  incredulous  as  to  the 
heating  process  not  damaging  its  taste,  colour,  or  limpidness  ;  and  Pasteur 
addressed  himself  first  to  wine-merchants  and  others  who  were  skilled  in  the 
detection  of  alterations  in  it,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  decisive  opinion — for 
the  public  had  already  shown  a  preference  for  his  heated  wine  ;  and  at  last 
he  organised  a  large  tasting  commission,  appointed  by  the  wholesale  wine- 
merchants  of  Paris.  This  body,  at  its  first  meeting,  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  heated  or  unheated  wines  placed  before  them,  many  of 
them  thinking  the  latter  had  a  better  flavour  than  the  former  ;  and  Pasteur, 
fancying  that  prejudice  had  much  to  do  in  influencing  them,  intimated  that 
at  the  next  meeting  there  would  be  no  indication  as  to  which  was  the  heated 
and  the  unprepared  wine,  but  their  palates  should  alone  distinguish  them. 
On  that  occasion  he  offered  them  samples  taken  from  the  same  bottle,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  there  were  preferences  for  one  and  for  the  other,  the 
experts  not  knowing  they  were  from  the  same  source.  The  Commission, 
alluding  to  this  experiment,  candidly  confessed  that  the  differences  between 
the  heated  and  non-heated  wines  were  imperceptible,  if  they  existed, 
and  that  the  imagination  was  not  without  considerable  influence  in  wine¬ 
tasting. 

The  researches  of  Pasteur  had  revealed  a  world  of  organisms,  whose 
minuteness  had  hitherto  either  enabled  them  to  escape  observation,  or  to 
conceal  their  special  function  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  and  the  origin  of 
these  wonderful  living  particles,  whose  operations  are  so  vast  and  important 
in  their  results,  could  not  but  arrest  attention.  Indeed,  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation,  upon  which  grave  issues  in  pathology  in  particular 
depended,  was  one  which  Pasteur  was,  in  a  manner,  compelled  to  take  up. 
It  was  certainly  one  that  had  come  down  to  our  own  day  from  hoary  anti- 
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quity,  but  it  was  being  debated  with  unusual  warmth  while  he  was  success¬ 
fully  unravelling  mysterious  processes,  which  he  traced  to  the  action  of 
microscopical  germs,  whose  source  might  be  ascribed  to  a  spontaneous  or 
fortuitous  combination  of  elements.  Aristotle  was  of  opinion  that  all  damp 
bodies  which  become  dry,  and  dry  ones  which  become  damp,  engender 
animal  life  ;  Virgil  thought  bees  were  produced  from  the  putrefied  intestines 
of  a  young  bull ;  and,  much  nearer  our  own  time.  Van  Helmont  stated  that 
the  smells  that  rise  from  marshes  produce  frogs,  leeches,  slugs,  etc. — nay,  he 
had  even  the  temerity  to  assert  that  mice  could  be  produced  by  keeping  a 
dirty  shirt  in  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  containing  a  little  corn,  which  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  these  creatures  after  a  number  of  days — he  had  witnessed  it  ! 
and  scorpions  could  be  developed  from  crushed  herbs  placed  in  a  hole  in  a 
brick  !  In  the  last  century,  Needham  maintained  the  doctrine  of  spontane¬ 
ous  generation,  but  Spallanzani  opposed  it ;  Redi,  an  Italian  naturalist, 
showed  that  maggots  are  not  spontaneously  developed  in  meat,  but  come 
from  the  eggs  of  flies.  The  introduction  of  the  microscope  was  seized  upon 
by  the  “  Spontaneists  ”  to  support  their  notions,  as  in  no  way  could  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  animalculcE  in  previously  barren  fluids  be  accounted  for.  Mis¬ 
takes  might  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  mice  and  maggots, 
but  it  could  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  microscopic  living  things.  How,  except 
by  spontaneous  generation,  could  the  presence  and  rapid  multiplication  of 
these  in  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  substances  be  explained  ?  Buffbn 
even  lent  himself  to  this  doctrine,  and  devised  a  system  in  explanation  of 
the  hypothesis.  In  1858,  Pouchet,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  at  Rouen,  declared  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  demonstrating,  in  an  absolutely  certain  manner,  the  existence 
of  certain  microscopic  living  organisms  which  had  been  developed  without 
pre-existing  germs. 

In  a  series  of  ingenious  and  ably-conducted  experiments,  Pasteur  de¬ 
molished,  one  after  another,  the  arguments  of  Pouchet  and  the  other  hetero- 
genists,  by  convincing  demonstrations.  “  There  is  not  one  circumstance 
known  at  the  present  day,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  discourse  at  the  Sorbonne, 
“  which  justifies  the  assertion  that  microscopic  organisms  come  into  the  world 
without  germs,  or  without  parents  like  themselves.  Those  who  maintain  the 
contrary  have  been  the  dupes  of  illusions  and  of  badly-conducted  experiments, 
tainted  with  errors  which  they  knew  not  how  to  perceive  or  avoid.  Spon¬ 
taneous  generation  is  a  chimera.” 

And  Flourens,  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  hitherto  neutral  in 
the  discussion,  said  on  the  same  occasion  ;  “  As  long  as  my  opinion  was  not 
formed  I  had  nothing  to  say  ;  now  it  is  formed,  I  can  speak.  The  experi¬ 
ments  are  decisive.  If  spontaneous  generation  be  a  fact,  what  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  animalculas?  Air  and  putrescible  liquids.  Now  Pas¬ 
teur  puts  together  air  and  putrescible  liquids,  and  nothing  is  produced. 
Spontaneous  generation,  then,  has  no  existence.  Those  who  still  doubt  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  question.”  Subsequently,  in  England,  Dr.  Bastian  be¬ 
came  the  strenuous  advocate  of  spontaneous  generation,  but  the  crucial  ex¬ 
periments  and  absolutely  convincing  demonstrations  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
finally  abolished  the  erroneous  ideas  which  had  prevailed  for  so  many 
centuries. 

As  is  well  known,  the  production  of  silk  forms  the  principal  industry  of 
several  Departments  in  the  South  of  France,  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms 
occupies  the  time  and  attention  of  great  numbers  of  people — chiefly  agricul¬ 
turists.  Previous  to  1849,  this  industry  had  been  particularly  flourishing  ; 
but  in  that  year,  after  an  exceptionally  good  silk-harv^est,  and  without  any 
appreciable  cause,  several  of  the  large  establishments  were  visited  by  disease 
among  the  worms,  and  this  in  the  course  of  time  assumed  the  proportions 
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of  a  plague  among  the  silkworm  nurseries,  until  at  last  the  silk-husbandry  of 
France  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  variable,  and  sometimes  the  worms  died  early,  at  other  times  not 
before  the  first,  second,  or  third  moulting  ;  oftentimes  the  eggs  were  sterile. 
Instead  of  becoming  white,  the  worms  retained  a  rusty  tint  ;  they  did  not 
eat ;  spots  appeared  on  their  bodies  like  black  bruises,  which  were  scattered 
over  the  head,  rings,  and  feet.  Every  batch  or  brood  attacked  perished. 
F resh  eggs  were  imported  from  abroad,  and  at  first  these  hatched  well — so 
much  so,  that  the  year  1853,  when  a  large  quantity  of  these  foreign  worms 
were  reared,  was  estimated  as  one  of  the  most  productive  of  the  century, 
130,000,000  francs  being  derived  as  revenue  from  the  cocoons.  But  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  eggs  from  these  worms  were  found  to  be  no  better  than  the 
French  eggs — they  were  also  infected.  To  add  to  the  misfortune,  the  malady 
extended  to  Spain  and  Italy,  then  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  until,  in  1864,  all 
the  cultivations  from  every  part  of  Europe  were  either  diseased  or  suspected 
of  being  so  ;  and  throughout  the  extreme  East,  Japan  only  was  exempt.  The 
olague  had  followed  the  trade  in  silkworm  eggs,  just  as  cattle  diseases  have 
followed  the  trade  in  cattle. 

In  1865,  the  weight  of  cocoons  had  fallen  so  low,  that  the  French  revenue 
sustained  a  loss  of  100,000,000  francs,  and  the  silk  cultivating  Departments 
were  in  despair.  Agricultural  and  scientific  societies,  municipal  bodies  and 
governments,  were  all  seriously  engaged  in  attempting  to  discover  the  cause, 
and  a  remedy.  And  there  was  no  lack  of  hypotheses,  suggestions,  and  cures; 
while  scores  of  pamphlets  upon  the  malady  were  published  every  year,  and 
experiments  were  undertaken  to  elucidate  the  mysterious  scourge,  and  limit 
its  ravages. 

The  disease  was  known  as  “  p^brine,”  owing  to  the  peppered  appearance 
of  the  skin  of  diseased  worms. 

In  1865,  in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by  3,600  mayors,  municipal  coun¬ 
cillors,  and  capitalists  of  the  severely-visited  Departments,  the  French 
Government  appointed  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  malady,  and  Dumas 
was  selected  as  its  Chairman  or  reporter,  because  of  his  great  scientific 
reputation  and  his  personal  interest  in  one  of  the  afflicted  Departments. 
While  preparing  his  report,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Pasteur  was  the  man  best 
fitted  to  carry  out  investigations  as  to  the  measures  required  to  combat  the 
plague.  But  Pasteur  at  first  declined  to  undertake  such  a  heavy  task,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  his  success  in  the  enquiry  into  organised  ferments,  in  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  and  diseases  of  wines,  had  opened 
prospects  of  a  prosperous  career — in  fact,  it  was  at  the  moment  when,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  vexed  question  of  spontaneous  generation,  the  “  infinitely 
little”  had  become  to  him,  and  to  science,  the  ‘‘ infinitely  great.”  He  saw 
living  ferments  everywhere,  either  as  the  active  agents  in  decomposition  or 
in  producing  contagious  disorders.  To  forsake  a  course  which  he  had  so 
fruitfully  pursued  and  made  his  own,  with  all  its  prospective  advantages, 
and  to  enter  upqp  another  which  was  novel  to  him,  and  the  determination  of 
which  might  be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  appeared  to  be  too  much  of  a 
sacrifice.  Dumas  appealed  to  his  friendship,  and  his  patriotism.  “  But 
consider,”  said  Pasteur,  “that  I  have  never  handled  a  silkworm.”  “  So  much 
the  better,”  replied  Dumas.  “  If  you  know  nothing  about  the  subject,  you 
will  have  no  other  ideas  than  those  which  you  will  derive  from  your  own 
observations.” 

Being  at  length  persuaded  to  undertake  the  duty,  he  had  to  decide  upon 
the  method  to  be  adopted  in  his  endeavour  to  discharge  it.^  For  seventeen 
years  hypotheses  and  observations  wit^  regard  to  the  disease  had  been 
accumulating,  and  facts  and  opinions  were  only  too  abundant  to  be  made 
available  to  any  extent  in  this  direction.  But  among  the  memoirs  which 
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the  calamity  had  called  forth,  one  of  the  best  was  that  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Quatrefages,  and  a  paragraph  in  it  had  especi¬ 
ally  attracted  the  attention  of  Pasteur.  This  had  reference  to  the  discovery 
by  some  Italian  naturalists  of  microscopical  bodies — vibratory  corpuscles — 
in  the  silkworms  and  moths,  which  Lebert  affirmed  could  always  be  detected 
in  these  when  diseased,  and  which  Osimo,  of  Padua,  had  also  perceived  in 
silkworms’  eggs.  Another  Italian,  Vittadini,  had  even  proposed  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  eggs  by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  order  to  obtain  sound 
ones.  The  mention  of  this  in  the  “  Memoir  ”  in  question  was  merely  casual, 
being  considered  of  doubtful  importance  ;  but  it  fixed  Pasteur’s  mind  on  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  microscope — an  instrument  which  had 
already  rendered  him  such  immense  service  in  his  experiments  on  ferments, 
that  its  employment  again  as  a  means  of  research  possessed  a  strong 
fascination  for  him. 

He  started  on  June  6th,  1865,  for  Alais,  where  the  plague  raged  most 
disastrously,  determined  not  to  return  until  he  had  mastered  everything  of 
importance  connected  with  it.  In  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  he  had  dis¬ 
covered,  and  was  able  to  show,  the  corpuscles  in  certain  worms,  and  after, 
some  days’  examination  satisfied  himself  that  these  living  disease-corpuscles 
were  numerous  in  the  chrysalides,  while  there  was  not  one  of  the  moths  but 
had  them  in  profusion.  In  the  eggs  and  the  worms  the  germs  existed  in  an 
imperceptible  condition,  and  the  only  infallible  method  of  procuring  healthy 
eggs,  Pasteur  insisted,  was  by  having  recourse  to  moths  free  from  the  cor¬ 
puscles.  This  method  he  had  proved  by  experiment  to  be  correct,  but  critics 
would  not  accept  his  statements,  and  he  pursued  his  inquiry  with  that 
scrupulous  care,  intelligence,  and  pertinacity  so  characteristic  ^of  him,  return¬ 
ing  annually  to  Alais  for  several  months  during  five  years,  to  complete  his 
work.  The  contagious  nature  of  the  disease — which  was  doubted  by  many, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  contagion  was  conveyed — about  which  there 
existed  several  opinions  among  those  who  believed  in  its  communicability, 
were  the  first  points  he  determined.  To  ascertain  its  contagiousness,  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  infection,  he  took  some  healthy  worms  free  from  corpuscles, 
and  fed  them  with  diseased  worms,  which  were  pounded  and  smeared  over 
the  mulberry-leaves  they  ate  ;  and  after  a  certain  time  the  corpuscles,  which 
had  already  shown  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  began  to  appear 
in  the  other  organs,  with  those  red  spots  on  the  heads  and  the  rings  of  the 
bodies,  which  had  caused  the  disease  to  be  named  “  Pdbrine  ”  by  the 
peasants.  Digestion  in  the  worms  was  impeded  because  of  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  in  their  intestines,  and  they  were  generally  unhealthy;  while 
those  which  spun  their  cocoons  produced  chrysalides  which  were  little  better 
than  pulp.  It  was  thus  shown  that  the  corpuscles,  gaining  access  with  the 
food  into  the  intestinal  canal,  infested  all  the  body  in  a  few  days  ;  the  spots 
on  the  skin  were  only  the  effect  of  the  disease,  being  somewhat  allied  to  the 
eruption  of  measles  in  mankind.  Another  lot  of  healthy  worms  fed  on  un¬ 
tainted  mulberry-leaves  at  the  same  time  remained  perfectly  free  from  the 
malady.  This  and  similar  experiments  were  repeated,  and  varied  times 
without  number,  so  as  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  exactly  accounted  for  what  took  place  in  the  silkworm 
establishments.  From  the  malady  which  attacked  the  worms  at  their  birth, 
destroying  a  whole  cultivation,  down  to  the  invisible  disease  that  lurked  in 
the  cocoon,  all  was  explained.  But  as  in  these  establishments  worms  were 
never  directly  affected  through  food  purposely  soiled  by  diseased  worms,  it 
was  asked  how  they  became  diseased.  Pasteur  pointed  out  that,  in  a  culti¬ 
vation  of  silkworms  in  which  there  ^^^ere  diseased  ones,  these  were  continually 
fouling  the  food  by  their  excreta,  which  the  microscope  showed  to  be  swarm¬ 
ing  with  these  corpuscles.  This  cause  of  natural  contagion  was  rendered  all 
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the  more  effective,  because  the  worms,  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  pressed 
the  excreta  against  the  leaves  in  crawling  over  them.  By  mixing  these  ex¬ 
cretions  with  water,  and  painting  mulberry-leaves  with  them,  a  single  leaf  off 
the  latter  enabled  Pasteur  to  infect  as  many  worms  as  he  liked.  Another 
natural  and  direct  cause  of  infection  was  inoculation  by  the  hooks  on  the 
feet  of  the  worms,  which,  in  crawling  over  each  other,  wounded  their  skins  ; 
and  if  these  hooks  were  soiled  by  infected  excretions,  or  by  the  corpuscles 
immediately  beneath  the  skin,  infection  was  certain.  Infection  at  a  distance 
through  the  medium  of  the  air  and  the  dust  it  carries,  was  an  equally  well- 
ascertained  fact.  It  was  sufficient  to  sweep  the  breeding-houses,  or  shake 
the  hurdles  on  which  the  silkworms  were  reared,  to  raise  the  dust  of  dead 
worms  and  corpusculous  excretions,  which,  falling  over  the  hurdles  of  healthy 
worms,  after  a  time  caused  the  disease  to  appear  among  them.  When  quite 
healthy  worms  were  placed  in  a  breeding  nursery  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  unhealthy  worms,  they,  in  their  turn,  became  infected.  It  was  observed 
that  in  some  factories  healthy  worms  were  reared  in  which,  the  year  before, 
nearly  all  had  perished.  Pasteur  explained  this  by  showing  that  dust  can 
only  act  as  an  infective  matter  when  it  is  fresh  ;  corpusculous  matter  loses 
its  virulence  when  thoroughly  dried,  and  a  few  weeks  are  sufficient  to  bring 
about  such  a  result.  The  corpuscles  contained  in  the  eggs  alone  caused  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  to  future  generations  ;  and  thus  it  was  both  con¬ 
tagious  and  hereditary. 

Pasteur  had  demonstrated  that  moths  free  from  corpuscles  produced  eggs 
also  free  from  them  ;  and  also  that  eggs  hatched  at  a  distance  from  infected 
eggs  produced  healthy  worms,  chrysalides,  and  moths.  It  was  easy,  there¬ 
fore,  to  multiply  cultivations  free  from  the  disease  ;  and,  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silkworms  and  silk,  to  guarantee  that  the  eggs  were  sound,  Pas¬ 
teur  recommended  that  a  moth  should  be  crushed  up  in  a  little  water,  which 
is  then  examined  with  a  microscope  to  ascertain  if  any  corpuscles  are  present. 

In  his  investigations  Pasteur  soon  recognised  that  there  was  another 
disease  at  work,  no  less  destructive,  though  less  widely  spread,  than  the 
pebrine.  During  his  experiments,  in  a  cultivation  of,  say,  a  hundred 
worms,  a  large  number,  as  many  sometimes  as  twenty,  would  be  picked  up 
daily  ;  these  turned  black  and  putrefied  within  a  few  hours,  being  soft,  flabby, 
and  hollow  ;  they  were  free  from  the  pebrine  spots,  and  no  corpuscles  could 
be  found  in  them,  while  these  organisms  were  also  absent  from  the  chrysa¬ 
lides  and  the  moths  of  the  few  worms  which  were  able  to  spin  their  cocoons. 
Pasteur  was  certain  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  distinct  disease,  and  that  this 
was  one  known  to  French  writers  upon  silkworms  by  the  name  of  flacherie., 
or  morts-fiats.  The  cultivations  most  seriously  affected  by  the  malady  came 
from  eggs  yielded  by  moths  entirely  free  from  corpuscles.  Microscopical 
examination  settled  the  question.  If,  at  the  period  of  rearing  of  silkworms, 
which  happens  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  high,  some  mulberry- 
leaves  are  crushed  with  a  little  water  in  a  mortar,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  found  to  be  teeming  with  microscopic 
organisms — some  motionless,  resembling  little  rods  or  spores  joined  like 
strings  of  beads  ;  others  flexible  and  moving  about  in  a  sinuous  manner,  like 
the  vibrions  found  in  nearly  all  decomposing  organic  infusions.  The  germs 
of  these  organisms  were  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  before  they  were  pounded 
in  the  water,  or  on  the  pestle  and  mortar.  So  long  as  the  intestines  of  the 
worms  were  healthy,  the  germs  were  either  digested  or  expelled  without 
causing  damage  ;  but  whenever  digestion  was  impaired,  which,  with  such  a 
ravenous  creature,  and  rapidly  growing,  might  be  frequent,  then  the  disease 
appeared.  “  Every  ver flat  (flattened,  instead  of  round)  is  one  which  digests 
badly,  and,  conversely,  every  worm  which  digests  badly  is  doomed  to  perish 
of  Jlacheriej  or  to  furnish  a  chrysalis  and  a  moth,  the  life  of  which,  through 
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the  injury  produced  by  organised  ferments,  is  not  normally  perfected,”  said 
Pasteur. 

The  vitality  of  the  germs  of  flacherie  was  much  greater  than  those  of 
peby'ine^  which,  if  dried,  perished  within  a  year  ;  whereas  the  former  retained 
their  life  for  several  years.  The  dust  of  a  silkworm  nurseiy  infected  by 
Jiacherie  appeared  under  the  microscope  largely  made  up  of  cysts  or  spores 
of  vibrios,  which  would  remain  latent  until  wet  or  damp  roused  them  into 
activity.  Falling  on  the  leaves  which  serve  as  food,  they  are  carried  into  the 
intestines  of  the  silkworms,  grow  and  multiply  there,  and  cause  illness,  unless 
the  worms  are  vigorous,  when  they  may  be  digested  with  the  food.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  life  between  the  silkworms  and  the  vibrios,  in  which  the  former 
are  unfrequently  victorious. 

Accidental  Jiacherie  could  be  prevented  by  hygienic  precautions  ;  but  when 
hereditary — z>.,  developed  through  diminished  vitality  of  eggs  or  embryo — 
Pasteur  resorted  to  the  microscope,  by  which  information  as  to  the  health  of 
the  worms,  chrysalides,  and  moths  for  egg  production  could  be  obtained. 

After  the  most  patient  study  of  this  compound  disease  of  silkworms,  Pasteur 
had  arrived  at  such  knowledge  of  its  causes,  course,  and  different  manifesta¬ 
tions  that  he  could  at  will  produce  either  form — pebrine  or  Jiacherie^  and 
could  so  regulate  its  intensity  as  to  have  it  appear,  experimentally,  on  a  given 
day,  almost  at  a  given  hour.  But  a  remedy  for  the  evil  was  not  so  readily 
devised.  One  form,  Jiacherie^  was  capable  of  comparatively  easy  control,  by 
care  in  feeding,  and  keeping  the  surroundings  in  a  proper  state. 

With  the  other  form — pebrine — by  far  the  most  serious,  preventive 
measures  were  not  so  soon  arrived  at  ;  but  through  a  series  of  observations, 
as  simple  as  they  were  ingenious,  Pasteur  concluded  that  ithe  cause  was  to  be 
combated  in  the  eggs,  and,  acting  on  this  view,  he  ultimately  triumphed  over 
the  scourge. 

The  process  now  most  successfully  pursued  in  the  silk-growing  districts 
for  avoiding  the  plague  is  described  as  follows  : — 

The  cocoons  are  finished,  and  the  appearance  of  the  moths  alone  is  waited 
for.  They  arrive,  and  they  pair.  Then  begins  the  work  of  the  cultivator, 
who  is  careful  about  the  production  of  the  eggs.  He  separates  the  couples 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  laying  each  female  moth  by  itself  on  a  little  linen  cloth 
suspended  horizontally.  The  females  lay  their  eggs.  After  the  laying,  the 
attendant  takes  each  female  in  turn,  and  secures  her  by  a  pin  passed  through 
the  wings  to  a  folded  corner  of  the  little  cloth,  where  are  grouped  some 
hundreds  of  eggs  which  she  has  laid.  The  male  moth  might  be  pinned  to 
another  corner  of  the  cloth,  but  the  examination  of  this  creature  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  as  he  does  not  convey  the  disease.  The  female  moth,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  dried  by  free  contact  with  the  air,  is  examined  at  leisure — as 
during  the  winter  or  autumn.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  discover  whether 
there  are  any  pebrine  corpuscles  in  its  dead  body.  The  moth  is  crushed  in 
a  mortar  and  mixed  with  a  little  water  ;  then  a  drop  of  this  is  examined  by 
means  of  a  microscope.  If  corpuscles  be  found,  the  bit  of  cloth  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  examined  moth  is  known,  and  burnt  with  all  the  eggs  it  contains. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  this  protective  or  preservative  measure  has  been 
found  capable  of  unlimited  application,  and  is  universally  adopted.  In  the 
Basses-Alps,  in  Ardeche,  in  Card,  in  the  Drome,  and  in  other  parts,  may  be 
met  with  everywhere  during  the  cultivation  season,  establishments  where 
hundreds  of  women  and  young  girls  are  occupied,  with  a  remarkable  division 
of  labour  and  under  the  strictest  supervision  of  skilful  overseers,  in  pounding 
the  moths,  in  examining  them  microscopically,  and  in  sorting  and  classifying 
the  little  cloths  upon  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 

When  he  had  completely  fulfilled  his  mission  in  1869,  and  had  restored  to 
France  what  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  lost  industry — through  the 
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fatigue  and  intense  application  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself — he  was 
attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  entire  left  side  of  the  body,  which  left  him 
prostrate  for  some  time,  and  from  which  he  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 
His  proposed  method  of  combating  the  Silkworm  Disease  was  not  accepted 
without  serious  doubts  and  opposition,  for  throughout  his  career  he  has  had 
to  contend  continually  with  determined  opponents,  who  have  endeavoured, 
notwithstanding  his  lucid  demonstrations,  to  ignore  or  minimise  the  grand 
results  he  has  achieved.  In  1869,  while  still  suffering  from  the  severe  effects 
of  his  unfortunate  illness,  he,  impelled  by  these  doubts  and  contradictions, 
had  himself  carried  to  Alais,  where  he  struggled,  by  giving  directions  from 
his  arm-chair,  through  a  repetition  of  his  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  once 
more  proving  the  certainty  and  simplicity  of  his  method.  The  French 
Government,  nevertheless,  influenced  by  his  detractors,  still  hesitated  to 
adopt  his  process  of  culture  ;  but  the  late  Emperor  interposed,  and  offered 
Pasteur  the  Villa  Vicentia,  near  Trieste,  belonging  to  the  Prince  Imperial, 
as  a  suitable  locality  for  affording  a  convincing  test  of  the  plan,  as  for  ten 
years  the  silk-harvest  at  that  place  had  not  sufficed  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
eggs.  Transported  across  France  and  Italy  with  difficulty,  because  of  his 
helplessness,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Imperial  Villa,  where  his  skill 
was  rewarded  with  marvellous  success  ;  for  in  a  short  time  the  sale  of  the 
cocoons  realised  a  net  profit  of  twenty-six  millions  of  francs.  On  this  result 
being  made  known,  the  Emperor  nominated  him  a  Senator  of  France  in 
July,  1870  ;  but  before  the  nomination  was  gazetted  in  the  official  journal  the 
war  with  Germany  interfered,  and  Pasteur  returned  to  France  to  share  in  the 
misfortunes  and  mortifications  of  his  country  during  that  eventful  period. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  commenced  his  studies  on  the  preservation  of 
beer,  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made.  The  results  of  these  studies 
were  so  beneficial  that  they  were  universally  recognised  ;  and  as  an  instance 
of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  beyond  France,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  a  celebrated  scientist  of  Copenhagen,  Jacobsen,  had  a  bust  of 
Pasteur  placed  in  the  salle  d^honneur  of  his  celebrated  laboratory.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  which  he  made  on  these  studies,  Pasteur  alluded  to 
the  principles  upon  which,  for  twenty  years,  he  had  pursued  his  labours — 
principles  the  application  and  advantages  of  which  seemed  to  him  without 
limit ;  and,  firm  in  his  conviction,  he  prophetically  wrote,  “  the  etiology 
(cause)  of  contagious  diseases  is  on  the  eve  of  having  unexpected  light 
thrown  upon  it.” 

Two  hundred  years  before  Pasteur  had  achieved  his  well-deserved  fame, 
England  could  boast  of  three  men  whose  names  yet  stand  pre-eminent  in 
natural  science- — Newton,  Hooke,  and  Boyle.  Boyle  was  born  in  the  year 
in  which  the  great  Bacon  died,  and  he  was  the  earliest,  though  perhaps  not 
the  most  distinguished,  of  those  who  practically  applied  the  precepts  set 
forth  in  the  “Novum  Organum  ”  of  the  Imperial  Verulam,  and  is  therefore 
the  patriarch  of  experimental  science — at  least,  in  England — a  science  of 
which  Pasteur  is  now  one  of  the  chief  exponents.  Boyle’s  genius  as  a 
physicist  led  him  into  many  notable  discoveries  and  surmises,  and  one  of  the 
latter  is  most  memorable  in  relation  to  the  subject  which  now  occupies  our 
attention,  forecasting  as  it  did  the  revelations  effected  by  Pasteur  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  by  him.  “  He  that  thoroughly  understands  the  nature  of  fer¬ 
ments  and  fermentation,”  wrote  Boyle,  who  had  devoted  much  time,  amid  his 
multifarious  studies,  to  this  question  of  fermentation,  “  shall  probably  be 
much  better  able  than  he  that  ignores  them  to  give  a  fair  account  of  divers 
phenomena  of  certain  diseases  (as  well  fever  as  others),  which  will  perhaps 
be  never  properly  understood  without  an  insight  into  the  doctrine  of  fermen¬ 
tation.” 

The  mention  of  contagious  diseases  reqalls  sad  memories  of  agricultural 
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misfortunes  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  nearly  half  a  century — of  desolating 
plagues  among  all  kinds  of  stock,  for  years  unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  then 
encountered  with  harassing  and  sterile  legislative  measures,  until  property  of 
the  value  of  many  millions  of  pounds  was  lost,  and  agriculture  was  greatly 
crippled.  The  admission  and  the  continuation  of  these  maladies  amongst  our 
flocks  and  herds  were  due  at  first  to  the  little  that  was  known  of  their  history 
or  nature  ;  and  in  later  years,  when  their  communicability  was  conclusively 
ascertained,  their  widespread  ravages  were  unchecked,  partly  through 
indifference,  and  partly  through  mistaken  economical  notions. 

It  was  not  until  the  true  nature  of  fermentation  was  elucidated,  thanks  to 
Pasteur,  that  the  cause  of  communicable  disorders  in  man  and  beast  was 
satisfactorily  and  firmly  established.  The  doctrine  of  a  living  infecting 
agent — a  contagiuin  vivum — in  these  maladies  had  certainly  been  accepted 
by  physicia;ns  for  a  very  long  time,  though  it  was  based  only  on  hypothesis; 
and  even  long  before  then,  again,  it  was  imagined,  in  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  contagion,  that  in  transmissible  maladies  there  was  given  off 
an  imponderable  and  subtle  matter — an  aura  contagionis — which  was  the 
active  principle  operating  in  their  production  ;  this  unknown  something  could 
originate  the  disorders  in  healthy  bodies  into  which  it  had  penetrated  from 
those  already  suffering  from  its  effects.  Then  the  chemical  notion  of  the 
cause  of  fermentation,  originated  mainly  by  Liebig,  was  applied  to  these 
diseases,  which  were,  and  are  now,  consequently  designated  (from  the 

Greek  word  for  leaven).  Like  the  ferments,  the  poisons  and  diseased  processes 
were  supposed  to  be  the  results  of  atomic  disturbance  peculiar  to  substances 
in  course  of  molecular  change,  and  capable  of  communicating  themselves  to 
the  various  constituents  of  the  living  body.  As  with  fermentation,  so  with 
contagious  diseases  :  the  part  played  by  the  microscopic  organisms,  as  shown 
by  Pasteur,  revolutionised  our  ideas  and  revived  the  doctrine  of  living  con- 
tagia.  And  Chauveau,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School, 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  virus  of  a  contagious  disease  (Sheep- 
pox)  was  particulate,  while  putrefaction  in  wounds  was  due  to  atmospheric 
germs.  In  1862,  also,  Pasteur  had  announced  in  his  memoir  on  Spontaneous 
Generation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  then  entertained,  that  when 
urine  becomes  ammoniacal  the  alteration  is  caused  by  a  microscopical  fungus, 
and  not  by  mucus  or  pus  ;  at  a  later  period  he  established  the  fact,  that  in 
affections  of  the  bladder  ammoniacal  urine  was  always  associated  with  the 
presence  of  this  fungus,  to  the  development  of  which  borax,  he  discovered, 
was  antagonistic.  The  application  of  this  discovery  in  the  treatment  of 
urinary  disorders  has  been  most  beneficial ;  as  the  dangerous  fermentation 
of  urine  in  the  bladder  is  prevented  by  injecting  a  solution  of  borax,  which 
causes  no  pain,  into  that  organ.  About  this  time,  also,  Lister,  then  a  professor 
of  surgery  in  Scotland,  moved  thereto  by  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  began 
his  investigations  into  antiseptic  measures  in  surgical  operations,  which  he 
has  since  perfected  to  such  an  extent,  that  “  Listerism  ”  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  is  regarded  throughout  the  civilised  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  in  modern  surgery  :  rendering  the  healing  of  formidable  injuries 
more  rapid  and  certain,  and  enabling  the  surgeon  to  boldly  and  successfully 
undertake  operations  which  previously  he  would  not  have  dared  to  venture 
upon,  or  which  were  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  fatal.  Lister’s  method 
simply  consists  in  excluding  putrefactive  and  other  germs  from  wounds,  as 
well  as  from  naturally  closed  cavities  of  the  body  which  may  have  to  be 
opened  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

Pasteur  was  naturally  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  though,  from  his  success  in  elucidating  the  causes  of  fermentation  and 
the  silkworm  disease,  he  hoped  to  gain,  and  indeed  felt  certain  of  arriving 
at,  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  origin.  “  I  am  neither  surgeon  nor  doctor,” 
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he  repeated,  when  urged  to  undertake  researches  into  the  transmissible  dis¬ 
orders  of  men  and  animals.  But  at  length  he  was  induced  to  begin,  and 
he  selected  for  his  study  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  animal 
diseases — that  which  is  known  to  scientists  as  Anthrax,  and  to  agriculturists 
and  others  in  this  country  by  various  names,  some  of  them  local ;  such  as 
Splenic  Apoplexy,  Splenic  Fever,  etc. ;  and  in  France  as  “Charbon,”  and  in 
Germany  as  “  Milzbrand.” 

This  Anthrax  destroys  wild  as  well  as  domesticated  animals,  herbivorous 
creatures  and  rodents  being  most  susceptible,  and  it  prevails,  in  one  or  more 
of  it^  diversified  forms,  over  probably  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe.  It 
sometimes  decimates  the  reindeer  herds  in  the  Polar  regions,  and  is  only  too 
well  known  in  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  carefully-tended 
ruminants  of  the  most  highly  civilised  countries,  suffer  equally  with  the  wan¬ 
dering  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Tartar  Steppes  ;  and  the  scourge  is  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  as  it  is  by  the  Mexicans,  the  Arabs,  the 
Annamites,  or  the  South  African  and  Australian  colonists.  It  has  been 
carefully  described  by  travellers,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  others,  as  they 
have  observed  it  in  Siberia,  Lapland,  Russia,  Central  Asia,  and  Asia 
Minor,  China,  Cochin  China,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Peru,  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  North  America,  Australia,  North  and  South  Africa,  and 
Egypt.  Europe  appears  to  be  specially  visited  by  it,  and  some  parts  suf¬ 
fer  most  seriously  from  its  ravages.  The  books  and  papers  which  have  been 
published  with  regard  to  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  and  its  nature,  character¬ 
istics,  and  the  damage  it  inflicts,  are  innumerable.  Countries  with  extensive 
marshes,  low-lying  valleys,  or  a  tenacious  subsoil,  are  those  most  affected. 
Thus  it  happens  that  there  are  regions  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of 
Anthrax — as  the  marshes  of  Sologne,  Dombes  and  Bresse,  Brie  and  Beauce, 
in  France  ;  and  certain  parts  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  It  is  en¬ 
zootic  in  the  half-submerged  valleys  and  the  maritime  coasts  of  Catalonia, 
and  also  in  the  Romagna,  and  other  marshy  districts  of  Italy  ;  while  it  is 
epizootic,  and  extends  itself  to  people,  in  the  swampy  regions  of  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  Courland,  and,  above  all,  in  Siberia,  where  sometimes,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  ravages  ot  the  terrible  “  Jaswa,”  as  it  is  termed,  the  aid  of  the 
military  authorities  is  called  for,  and  battalions  of  soldiers  are  sent  to  bury  or 
burn  the  thousands  of  infected  carcases  of  animals  which  have  died  from  it. 
And  elevated  countries  are  not  exempted  from  it,  for  in  the  Bavarian  Alps, 
for  instance,  it  exacts  an  annual  tribute  of  victims. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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The  sesamoid  bones  must  claim  our  attention ;  any  thickening  in  this  region 
will  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness,  also  in  any  part  of  the  fetlock.  We 
next  feel  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  down  the  cannon-bone  for  Splints. 
We  sometimes  find  them  on  the  outside  of  the  bone.  Everybody  who  thinks 
he  knows  a  little  about  horses  professes  to  be  a  judge  of  the  amount  of 
damage  caused  by  a  splint,  from  the  smallest  helper  in  the  stable  to  the 
richest  master  of  the  racing  stable.  Certain  it  is  that  Splints  are  about  the 
commonest  blemishes  met  with  ;  and  were  we  to  reject  every  horse  having 
one,  we  would  soon  part  company  with  both  clients  and  dealers,  as  far  as  our 
professional  opinion  and  advice  are  concerned.  It  is  customary  to  judge  of 
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splints  by  their  situation,  and  the  age  of  the  horse.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  situated  near  important  structures,  splints  are  decidedly  unsound¬ 
ness,  causing  severe  lameness.  But  we  must  remember  that  almost  every 
splint  when  forming  produces  more  or  less  lameness,  which  passes  off  when 
it  is  formed.  Hence  the  age  of  the  horse  must  also  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  splint  may  interfere  with  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  animal. 

1st.  If  situated  close  to  the  knee,  the  articulation  of  the  knee  may  be  inter¬ 
fered  with.  These  splints  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  detect,  but  by  com¬ 
paring  the  angles  of  the  two  knees,  the  one  on  which  the  splint  is  situated 
will  be  found  filled  up. 

2nd.  The  Splint  may  extend  inwards,  and  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
tendon  or  ligament. 

3rd.  Splints  may  be  of  such  size  as  to  be  struck  by  the  opposite  foot. 

Now,  any  of  these  splints  render  ahorse  unsound  and  less  useful  for  work  ; 
but  if  a  splint  be  found  on  any  other  part  of  the  bone,  and  the  horse  is  above 
five  years,  and  shows  no  sign  of  lameness  or  tenderness  on  pressure,  then  we 
can  venture  to  recommend  the  horse.  Some  splints  are  so  small  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  detect  them.  By  flexing  the  knee  and  pushing  aside  the 
tendons  we  will  be  enabled  to  feel  the  part  much  better.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  remark  here  that  the  lower  end  of  the  splint-bone  terminates  in  a 
nodule,  which  to  a  person  who  has  read  about  Splint,  may  be  mistaken  for 
it.  I  mention  this  because  the  same  thing  occurred  to  myself,  many  years 
ago,  after  reading  about  Splint  in  Youatt’s  book  on  the  horse  ;  but  such  a 
mistake  made  once  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,  as  it  makes  one  very  careful 
when  giving  an  opinion  ;  moreover,  it  snows  the  necessity  of  practical  obser¬ 
vation  in  all  such  cases. 

We  next  feel  the  upper  part  of  the  suspensory  ligament  before  it  bifurcates. 
Also  examine  the  heels  for  grease  or  scratches,  both  of  which  constitute  un¬ 
soundness  while  they  last.  We  have  now  examined  the  forehead,  and  if  satis¬ 
factory,  proceed  to  examine  the  trunk  and  hind  limb.  We  pass  the  hand  along 
the  course  of  the  spine  and  look  out  for  fistulous  withers,  which  is  decidedly 
an  unsoundness.  Also  for  saddle  galls,  which  constitute  temporary  unsound¬ 
ness,  especially  if  in  a  saddle-horse. 

We  may  notice  a  broken  rib,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  an  enlargement 
remaining,  unless  there  is  a  sinus  or  discharge;  beyond  the  eyesore  it  causes, 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  animal’s  usefulness.  We  must  be  careful  to  look 
out  for  Hernia,  which  is,  of  course,  serious  unsoundness.  The  antero-inferior 
process  of  the  ileum  may  have  been  fractured  and  displaced,  which  may  be 
noticed  by  standing  behind  the  horse  and  comparing  both  sides.  Beyond 
looking  bad,  such  a  blemish  does  not  interfere  with  the  animal’s  useful¬ 
ness. 

We  pass  the  hand  down  to  the  stifle  joint  and  examine  it.  There  may  be 
a  dropsical  condition  of  the  part ;  this  is  not  thought  to  be  of  much  account 
by  some,  but  I  should  not  care  to  recommend  the  horse.  While  examining 
here,  we  may  take  a  glance  at  the  sheath  and  inside  of  the  thigh.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  some  men  in  examining  the  hind-leg  always  have  a  fore-leg 
held  up,  doubtless  considering  that  “  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.”  If  the  horse  is  very  restive,  at  first  this  may  be  done,  but  afterwards 
he  may  be  allowed  to  stand  naturally,  so  that  we  can  see  evidences  of  flinching 
by  pressure. 

We  next  come  to  the  hock,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  difficult  part  * 
of  the  whole  horse  to  give  a  proper  opinion  on,  and  more  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  concerning  health  and  disease  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
horse’s  body.  You  all  know  that  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  hock  is  to 
decide  whether  there  is  a  spavin  present  or  not. 
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Gentlemen,  the  subject  of  the  hock  would  require  a  paper  to  itself ;  hence 
I  can  here  only  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hocks 
of  different  horses  are  far  from  being  alike  in  shape,  form,  or  feel — some  are 
smooth,  some  large  and  rough,  or  what  are  named  “coarse  hocks.”  Now  it 
is  these  so-called  “  coarse  hocks  ”  that  give  us  all  the  trouble,  and  give  rise 
to  so  much  dispute.  Some  veterinary  surgeons  will  decide  that  a  horse  has 
a  spavin,  others  that  he  has  not  ;  each  has  his  own  opinion,  and  sticks  to  it, 
often  bringing  ridicule  on  the  profession  for  want  of  a  unanimous  opinion  on 
what  appears  to  the  public  a  simple  matter.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  notice 
anything  in  the  pathology  of  Spavin,  all  concerning  this  may  be  found  in  that 
excellent  work,  “  William’s  Surger}\” 

What  I  intend  here  to  introduce  as  a  basis  for  discussion  is — 

(1)  What  constitutes  coarse  hocks?  Can  they  be  distinguished  from  spa¬ 
vined  hocks  ?  and  Are  they  to  be  considered  sound  ? 

(2)  Does  the  position  of  a  spavin  indicate  to  us  as  to  whether  the  animal 
affected  can  be  more  or  less  practically  useful  ?  Are  we  justified  in  rejecting 
a  horse  in  all  cases  where  spavins  are  detected,  or  can  we,  taking  their 
situation  into  consideration,  venture  to  predict  whether  the  animal  will  be 
useful  for  the  purpose  required  or  not  ? 

Gentlemen,  these  are  practical  and  important  questions,  and  fit  subjects 
for  an  assemblage  as  at  present  here,  where  each  can  give  his  opinion 
and  afterwards  be  modified  by  the  opinions  of  older  and  more  practised 
heads. 

Our  first  consideration,  then,  will  be  :  What  is  meant  by  the  term 
“coarse  hocks,”  or  what  the  dealers  technically  call  “double-jointed”? 
using  this  term  often  to  the  unfortunate  buyer,  when  a  spavin  is  present. 

Some  define  a  coarse  hock  to  be  one  with  a  big  frame  and  large  develop¬ 
ment,  others  that  it  is  a  hock  with  extra  large  development  of  the  cuneiform 
bones.  There  are  some  practitioners  who  do  not  believe  in  the  term  “  coarse 
hocks  ”  at  all,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  milder  name  for  Spavin  ;  and  they  never 
venture  to  pass  a  horse  with  such  hocks. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  what  standard  of  hocks  do  such  men  take  as  a 
guide,  for  it  is  on  this  plea  that  they  have  to  depend.  We  know  well  that 
hocks  differ  very  much  from  one  another  in  different  horses.  Taking  the 
view  above,  some  standard  must  be  recognised,  and  all  hocks  different  from 
it  must  be  rejected.  Now  as  to  those  practitioners  who  hold  the  idea  of 
coarse  hocks,  and  are,  I  think,  in  the  majority,  many  difficulties  arise  as  to 
where  to  draw  the  line.  There  is  an  opinion  among  some  men  that  if  both 
hocks  are  exactly  alike  in  shape,  although  the  enlargements  on  both  are 
evident,  still  no  spavin  can  be  present.  Now  I  would  like  to  inquire  from 
those  holding  such  an  opinion  what  is  to  prevent  two  spavins  of  equal  size 
being  on  both  hocks?  Such  men,  if  there  is  any  difference  in  shape,  and 
feel  between  the  two  hocks,  pronounce  the  horse  spavined. 

Again  I  would  like  to  inquire.  May  not  both  hocks  be  coarse,  and  one  a 
little  coarser  than  the  other?  Does  it  then  follow  that  the  horse  is  spa¬ 
vined  ? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress  held  in  i88i, 
the  subject  of  coarse  hocks  was  discussed,  but  no  very  definite  result  was 
arrived  at,  most  who  spoke  believing  in  the  coarse  hock  system. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  the  two  views  will  succeed  in  practice. 
Say  we  reject  all  hocks  differing  from  what  we  consider  the  normal  hock. 
Well,  one  thing  is  certain,  we  must  reject  quite  a  number  of  horses,  and  pro¬ 
bably  some  good  ones  too.  We  will  be  considered  fiends  by  the  dealers, 
and  fanatics  by  a  good  number  of  clients.  Well,  if  all  the  veterinary  surgeons 
in  the  district  hold  the  same  views,  we  are  sure  to  get  on  all  right.  But  how 
will  it  be,  supposing  we  reject  a  horse  with  the  so-called  coarse  hock,  and  he 
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is  taken  to  the  next  practitioner  and  passed  sound,  and  will  probably  turn 
out  well ;  then  our  opinion  does  not  go  for  much.  Thus  we  must  modify 
our  view  somewhat,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  to  reject  and  what  to  pass. 

Now,  what  about  the  views  of  those  who  advocate  the  coarse  hock  system  ? 

No  doubt  a  lot  of  risk  is  fun,  and  I  believe  chance  alone  makes  the  prac¬ 
tice  a  success.  Perhaps  constant  practice  may  enable  us  to  distinguish 
between  coarse  and  spavined  hocks. 

Now,  these  are  questions  on  which  great  doubt  exists,  and  to  give  a 
proper  opinion  on  them  requires  more  practice  than  I  have  had.  However, 
a  discussion  from  a  meeting  as  at  present  here  will  do  much  to  solve  the 
difficulty. 

Our  next  consideration  will  be,  whether  the  situation  of  a  spavin  on  the 
hock  will  be  any  guide  to  us  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  animal.  Of  course,  if  we  are  asked  as  to  whether  a  horse  with 
Spavin  is  sound  or  unsound,  then  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  that  unsound  is 
the  verdict. 

But  we  are  often  asked  more. 

For  instance,  a  man  takes  a  fancy  to  a  horse  and  wishes  to  buy  him, 
although  he  may  be  spavined.  He  comes  to  us  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  situation  of  that  spavin  will  interfere  with  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
horse. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  situation  for  Spavin,  which  is  less  liable  to  cause 
lameness  ;  for  how  frequently  do  we  see  horses  spavined  for  years  and  never 
going  lame,  and  apparently  little  the  worse  for  the  defect. 

Or  take  another  instance.  A  man  is  buying  horses  cheap  in  consideration 
of  their  being  spavined.  Now,  he  may  ask  our  opinion  as  to  which  of  these 
horses  will  do  his  work  the  best  and  be  least  likely  to  fall  lame. 

British  veterinarians,  from  their  extensive  and  constant  practice  in  a  county 
where  diseases  of  the  hocks  are  frequent,  from  the  severe  work  and  sporting 
tendency  of  the  people,  have  come  to  some  sort  of  conclusion.  Fearnly  re¬ 
marks,  “  Spavins  situated  very  far  back  in  the  hock  I  have  never  known  to 
produce  lameness.  I  have  again  and  again  passed  such,  and  have  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  it.” 

Now,  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  good  number  of  practitioners  who,  no  doubt, 
have  it  founded  on  experience.  Those  of  you  who  read  the  report  of  the 
National  Veterinary  Congress  of  1881  must  have  noticed  how  much  this 
subject  was  dwelt  on  ;  but  all  the  opinions  were  based  on  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perience.  The  question  of  how  or  why  such  a  spavin  would  not  cause  lame¬ 
ness  was  not  mentioned  at  all. 

Three  conditions  seem  to  have  been  agreed  upon  as  to  the  question  of 
when  Spavin  causes  lameness  or  not. 

1.  The  situation  of  the  spavin. 

2.  The  age  of  the  horse  taken  into  consideration  with  it. 

3.  An  idea  that  when  the  joint  becomes  anchylosed  extra  elasticity  takes 
place  in  other  parts,  as  in  the  fetlock  joints,  lateral  cartilages,  etc. 

Now,  one  thing  is  certain  if  Anchylosis  takes  placs.  Completely,  there  is 
no  fear  of  lameness,  at  least,  from  the  ordinary  cause  of  spavin  lameness. 
The  only  danger,  then,  is  from  interference  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
metatarsi. 

These  practitioners  appear  to  have  an  idea  that  after  a  certa  n  age  the 
process  of  Spavin  cannot  go  on.  This  theory  of  the  situation  of  Spavin  would 
suit  admirably,  could  we  always  determine  whether  the  process  of  Anchylosis 
was  properly  completed  or  not ;  but  this  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Also, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  process  of  Spavin  can  go  in  old  horses. 

Now  that  the  old  and  absurd  idea  of  Spavin  has  exploded — i.e.^  that  it  is 
only  found  in  the  antero-internal  part  of  the  hock,  where  the  enlargement  is 
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seen  most — I  say  that,  as  men  get  to  understand  that  the  process  of  Spavin 
may  go  on  in  any  part  of  the  hock,  then  the  fallacy  of  passing  a  spavin,  as 
regards  its  situation,  will  be  apparent  How  are  we  to  ascertain,  if  an  en¬ 
largement  is  seen  on  the  back  part  of  the  hock,  what  process  may  be  going 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  structure  ?  The  eye  cannot  see  nor  the  hand  cannot 
feel  what  destructive  changes  may  be  going  on  in  other  parts. 

Taking  these  things,  then,  into  consideration,  I  maintain  that  when  an 
opinion  is  asked  on  any  horse  on  which  we  find  a  spavin,  in  any  form  or 
situation,  that  horse  should  certainly  be  rejected,  that  is,  if  the  opinion  is  to 
be  sound  or  unsound.  Fearnly,  in  his  work,  argues  that  there  is  less  flexion 
and  action  in  the  back  part  of  the  hock  than  in  any  other  ;  but  he  does 
not  give  his  reasons.  However,  this  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide. 

Another  disease  of  the  hock  joint  which  we  must  be  careful  to  look  for, 
is  Bog  Spavin. 

Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  pathology  of  this  affection  and  the  liability  of  the 
action  of  the  joint  being  interfered  with,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the 
horse  possessing  such  a  defect  can  neither  be  passed  as  sound  or  recom- 
rnended  to  a  client.  But  if  it  is  in  a  young  horse,  especially  of  the  heavy 
breeds,  then  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  to  be  inquired  into.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  country  horse  is  brought  into  a  dealer’s  stable,  and  fed  highly, 
without  exercise  ;  it  is  then  very  common  to  find  a  puffy  enlargement  on  the 
hock  joint,  which,  if  the  animal  be  properly  fed  and  exercised,  will  disappear. 
In  recommending  such  cases,  take  care  and  get  a  guarantee  from  the  seller 
that  the  horse  will  work  sound.  As  you  know,  Thoroughpin,  when  genuine, 
is  always  associated  with  Bog  Spavin,  and  hence  is  an  unsoundness.  Take 
care,  however,  that  the  Thoroughpin  is  genuine,  and  not  a  distension  of  the 
synovial  bursae  of  the  tendons  above  the  hock.  In  the  latter  case  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  animal  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

We  next  look  for  Curb.  In  this  defect  some  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

Men  of  experience  have  agreed  that  a  curb  on  a  seasoned  horse,  with 
otherwise  good  hocks,  rarely,  if  ever,  interferes  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
animal,  but  certainly  does  not  look  well. 

Curbs  in  young  horses  are  never  to  be  passed  or  recommended,  unless  a 
special  guarantee  be  given. 

However,  the  work  for  which  the  animal  is  intended  must  be  ascertained 
in  giving  an  opinion.  Never  recommend  a  curby  horse  for  severe  quick  work. 

Curby  hocks,  in  themselves,  are  objectionable,  especially  on  hunters,  but  do 
not  constitute  unsoundness.  However,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  a  question, 
in  most  cases,  of  how  the  animal  will  do  the  client’s  work  ;  hence,  then,  avoid 
such  hocks,  if  possible. 

Capped  hock  seldom  causes  lameness,  but  is  objectionable  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  kicker  in  the  stall.  We  must  also  be  careful  to  exa¬ 
mine  carefully  into  the  nature  of  the  capped  hock  ;  if  the  tendon  is  thickened 
and  the  bursa  enlarged,  then  it  is  a  serious  unsoundness. 

In  front  of  the  hock  we  may  find  a  skin  disease,  called  Sallenders.  This 
is  an  unsoundness  while  it  lasts. 

We  next  examine  the  front  of  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fore¬ 
leg. 

The  back  part  of  the  limb  next  claims  our  attention.  Commencing  at  the 
tail,  we  notice  many  abnormalities  in  that  region.  Here  melanotic  tumours 
may  be  met  with,  which,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  constitute  un¬ 
soundness.  The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  may  have  been  displaced  ;  this 
can  be  detected  by  comparing  both  sides.  Such  a  defect  does  not  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  animal,  but  looks  very  unsightly. 

Next  we  examine  the  back  tendons,  pastern  and  foot,  as  in  the  fore  leg. 
We  have  now  finished  the  examination  of  the  near  side. 
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We  must  examine  the  off  side  in  just  the  same  manner,  commencing  at 
the  head,  and  going  backwards  to  finish  at  the  off  hind-leg.  When  this  is 
completed,  we  have  finished  the  examination  of  the  horse  as  he  stands.  It 
now  remains  for  us  to  determine  whether  we  will  reject  him  for  any  defect  or  not. 

If  he  is  satisfactory,  then  we  must  continue  our  examination,  which  consists 
of  three  parts,  and  are  very  important — 

1st,  Testing  for  lameness  ;  2nd,  Testing  the  wind  ;  3rd,  Removing  the  fore 
shoes,  and  examining  the  feet  carefully  for  corns. 

Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  its  importance,  as 
any  man  who  passed  or  recommended  a  horse  the  slightest  bit  lame  or 
tender  to  a  client  would  have  little  reputation  in  his  district  after.  Nearly 
every  one  fancies  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  ahorse  is  lame  or  not,  but  in 
this  they  are  often  mistaken.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  a  very  easy  matter,  and 
requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  normal  action  ;  besides,  we  have  every 
obstacle  placed  in  our  way  by  the  dealer  or  seller  of  the  horse.  To  test 
properly  for  lameness,  a  trot  on  hard  ground  is  required,  and  to  test  the  hard 
parts,  such  as  the  bones,  etc.,  by  concussion  ;  a  gallop  on  soft  ground  is  also 
required,  to  test  the  muscles  and  ligaments.  We  first  begin  with  the  trot  on 
hard  ground.  The  seller  or  his  servant  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
horse.  We  must  have  our  own  man  to  manipulate  the  animal.  The  trot 
must  be  slow,  and  the  animal  is  to  be  held  with  a  loose  rein  and  halter,  and 
trotted  both  towards  the  examiner  and  away  from  him,  as  often  as  is  thought 
necessary.  In  doing  this  we  must  take  particular  notice  of  the  animal’s 
action,  how  he  turns  round,  etc.,  taking  care  that  the  ground  is  perfectly 
level.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  horse  is  a  little  over  on  his  fore-legs,  but  goes 
quite  sound.  Now  what  are  we  to  do  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  think  this 
is  due  to  hard  work,  and  the  contraction  of  the  tendons  ;  hence  it  is  better  to 
reject  such  a  horse,  as  he  is  never  safe,  and  his  power  for  work  cannot  be 
depended  on.  Here  also  Stringhalt  may  be  noticed.  Of  course,  except  it  be 
for  a  cab-horse,  etc.,  nobody  would  think  of  buying  a  horse  with  Stringhalt. 
The  trot  having  been  satisfactory,  the  gallop  on  soft  ground  must  be  enforced, 
and  during  this  process  the  wind  may  also  be  tested.  It  is  essential  that  the 
ground  be  soft.  Nothing  suits  better  than  a  grass-field,  as  then  the  hoofs 
make  little  noise,  and  the  respirations  can  be  well  heard. 

The  horse  is  to  be  run  round  in  a  circle,  so  that  the  examiner  may  hear  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  respirations. 

Roaring  is  easily  detected  ;  the  old  plan  of  threatening  the  horse  with  a 
stick  to  see  if  he  will  grunt  is  not  a  sure  test.  When  on  the  move,  the  practised 
ear  will  soon  detect  the  abnormal  sound,  which  is,  of  course,  an  unsoundness. 

Soft  whistling  may  occur  during  an  attack  of  Laryngitis,  and  is  not  a  per¬ 
manent  unsoundness  ;  but  until  it  has  disappeared  we  cannot  recommend  or 
pass  the  horse. 

Dry  whistling  is  a  very  serious  defect ;  it  is  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  calibre 
of  the  larynx  from  permanent  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  other 
causes.  It  can  easily  be  detected.  Perhaps  the  horse  has  a  cough.  This  may 
be  temporary  unsoundness,  in  which  case  a  special  guarantee  is  to  be  taken  ; 
if  chronic,  it  is  a  permanent  unsoundness,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
practised  ear. 

Broken  wind  is  easily  recognised,  and  is,  of  course,  a  most  serious  cause  of 
unsoundness. 

Dealers  may  doctor  up  a  horse  with  drugs,  etc.,  as  much  as  they  please, 
but  our  plan  of  testing  the  respiratory  organs  will  soon  discover  any  fraud. 
1  f  the  horse  and  his  wind  have  been  satisfactory  so  far,  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  to  mount  the  animal  hfmself,  to  further  make  sure  of  his  soundness  ;  of 
course,  this  is  unnecessary  in  cart-horses,  but  specially  necessary  in  saddle- 
horses,  hacks,  and  hunters. 
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As  most  veterinary  surgeons  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  able  to  ride  well, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  to  them  in  this  part  of  the  performance. 

To  those  veterinarians  who  have  not  the  possession  of  this  agreeable  and 
useful  art,  I  would  say,  Go  and  learn  at  once  ;  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend  or  to 
learn.  This  is  especially  needed  in  a  country  where  many  hunters  are  bought 
or  sold,  as  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  opinion  is  frequently  asked  with  regard  to 
the  action  and  capabilities  of  horses.  And  unless  he  is  able  to  ride,  how 
very  little  he  must  know  about  horses  or  their  action.  In  fresh  horses  a 
little  care  is  necessary,  or  we  may  tip  the  earth  without  intending  it. 

When  mounted  on  the  gallant  steed,  put  him  through  his  paces,  and  send 
him  up  the  nearest  hill  at  a  good  canter,  so  as  to  test  his  wind  thoroughly. 

When  examining  harness  horses,  we  should  always  have  them  taken  out  of 
harness. 

We  must  also  see  that  the  horse  can  back  and  turn  round  properly. 

We  next  have  the  animal’s  fore  shoes  removed,  to  examine  carefully  for 
corns,  etc. 

If  we  object  to  a  shoeing-forge  in  connection  with  our  establishment,  why 
we  must  either  hunt  up  the  nearest  blacksmith  or  do  the  operation  ourselves  ; 
and  as  all  veterinary  surgeons  are  not  adepts  at  putting  on  or  removing 
shoes,  we  shall  soon  see  the  advisability  of  keeping  our  own  shoeing-forge. 

Well,  we  must  confess  that  blacksmiths  are  very  useful  men  in  a  veterinary 
establishment,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  very  remunerative,  and  do  all 
work  of  this  kind  connected  with  the  feet  much  quicker  than  the  average 
veterinary  surgeon  can,  and  with  much  less  fatigue. 

{To  be  co7itiiiued.) 


UPON  THE  CAUSES  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
ROTHLAUF,  OR  SWINE  FEVER.* 

Synopsis  of  Mr.  Lupke’s  Address  to  the  Veterinary  Association 

OF  Stettin-Stralsund. 

The  lecturer  drew  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  bacteriology,  to 
Swine  Fever  as  an  agricultural  question,  to  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Schiitz,  recognised  those  of  Lydtin,  and  pointed  out  the  relation  of  bacterio¬ 
logy  to  practice.  He  then  took  his  hearers  chronologically  through  the 
history  of  bacteriological  research  from  its  cradle.  One  of  the  first  results  of 
this  branch  of  study  was  to  separate  Swine  Fever  from  Anthrax.  The  next 
stage  (as  far  as  Swine  Fever  was  concerned)  was  the  investigations  of 
Detmers  and  Long  in  America  ;  but  Liipke  stated  their  results  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  were  probably  caused  by  the  inoculation  of  a ,  mixture  of 
septic  with  typhoid  bacilli.  To  this  category  he  added  the  experiments  of 
Klein  in  London,  who  appeared  to  have  had  to  do  with  Bact.  termo. 

The  question  was  brought  to  a  fresh  stage  by  the  splendid  labours  of 
Pasteur.  Stimulated  by  Pasteur — who  in  1882  attributed  the  disease  to  a 
figure-of-eight  bacillus — Loeffler  and  Schiitz  took  the  matter  up.  They  found, 
in  opposition  to  Pasteur,  that  small,  slim  bacilli,  which  Schiitz  measured  0*001 
to  0*001 8  mm.,  are  more  constantly  present.  At  the  same  time,  Loeffler  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  pig,  which,  according  to  Eggeling,  had  died  of  Swine  Fever, 
another  bacillus  stii  generis.  These  facts  point  to  the  presence  of  two 
diseases.  Red-soldier  and  Swine  Plague  (Rothlauf  and  Schweine-seuche), 
hitherto  known  as  one.  Sufficient  light  has  not  yet  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  to  allow  of  differential  diagnosis  in  practice  ;  but  the  symptom  which 
gives  the  disease  its  name  (Red  Soldier)  is  not  always  present,  and  it  is  not 

*  Translated  from  “  Wochenschrift  fiir  Thierheilkunde  and  Viehzucht.”  No.  29. 
Juli,  1886.  By  F.  Raymond,  A.V.D. 
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pathognomonic  withal,  as  it  is  well  known  that  in  Septicaemia,  Nettle  Rash, 
etc.,  redness  of  the  skin  occurs. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  behaviour  of  the  bacilli,  and  mentioned 
that,  in  opposition  to  Schottelius,  he  saw  no  movements  of  the  bacilli,  and 
attributed  those  seen  by  Schottelius  to  Brownian  movements.  The  results  of 
Schiitz’s  inoculations  with  material  fourteen  days  old,  seem  to  show  that  spores 
are  formed,  although  no  actual  proof  is  to  hand. 

Speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the  bacilli  in  the  body,  Lupke  said  they  are 
mostly  found  in  the  blood,  particularly  of  the  small  vessels  of  those  organs 
which  contain  most  of  that  fluid.  The  spleen  contains  most,  then  the  kid¬ 
neys,  and,  according  to  Schottelius,  the  glomeruli,  probably  because  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  them  is  very  slow  ;  they  are  also  present  in  the  vas  eflerens.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  harbours  them,  whereas  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  alveoli  show  none.  Contagion,  there¬ 
fore,  probably  takes  place  through  the  digestive  system. 

Speaking  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease,  Lupke  repeated  that 
the  redness  is  an  insignificant  symptom.  It  may  be  diffuse  or  sharply 
circumscribed,  and  is  caused  by  inflammation.  Autopsy  shows — 

1.  The  intestinal  tract  is  always  implicated,  but  the  rectum  rarely.  PeyeBs 
patches  and  follicles  are  always  found  much  diseased,  and,  by  swelling,  pro¬ 
trude  from  their  surroundings  and  are  marked  a  blue  colour.  In  opposition 
to  Schottelius,  the  lecturer  had  never  noticed  ulceration  of  these  lymphatics, 
from  which  Schottelius  draws  analogy  to  the  Typhus  of  man. 

2.  The  spleen  is  invariably  diseased,  swollen,  and  hyperaemic,  and 
coloured  dark  red.  Lupke  states  that  the  bacteria  multiply  after  death. 

3.  The  liver  is  always  enlarged  ;  this  swelling  is  distinguished  from 
physiological  enlargement  by  rounding  of  the  edges. 

4.  The  kidneys  are  constantly  enlarged.  They  are  externally  brownish- 
grey  and  opaque,  and  if  the  disease  has  lasted  any  length  of  time  they  show 
considerable  parenchymatous  change,  and  the  centre  is  strikingly  dark, 
owing  to  congestion  brought  about  by  pressure  of  the  vessels  of  the  cortex. 

Of  less  importance  are  the  signs  exhibited  by  the  other  organs.  The 
lungs  are  expanded  and  appear  oedematous.  The  pericardium  and  peritoneum 
sometimes  contain  fluid.  Hsemorrhagic  spots  are  found  upon  the  epi- 
cardium,  and  also  under  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle,  principally 
where  the  edges  of  the  valves  strike,  on  the  cordas  tendinae  and  muscular 
pillars.  The  right  ventricle  is  moderately  dilated,  the  left  constricted.  The 
lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body  are  invariably  implicated.  Their 
follicles  are  swollen,  and  their  capsules  dark  red  or  reddish-brown.  Lupke 
then  spoke  favourably  of  inoculation,  but  said  it  was  still  an  open  question, 
because  sufficient  was  not  yet  known  about  the  attenuation  of  virus. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Fellowship  Examination. 

An  examination  for  the  above  degree  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  July  22nd, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted  “  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ”  : — 


Finlay  Dun,  Esq. 

John  Burnett,  Esq.  ... 
Thos.  H.  Simcocks,  Esq. 
Andrew  Smith,  Esq. ... 
John  Freeman,  Esq.... 
Benjamin  Smith,  Esq. 
James  Storrar,  Esq.  ... 


Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
Maybole,  Ayrshire. 

Drogheda. 

Principal  Toronto  Veterinary  College. 
Dublin. 

Barnsley,  Yorkshire. 

Chester. 
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Me7nbership  Exanimatio7ts. 

At  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  held  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  and  between  July  12th  and  24th,  the  following 
gentlemen  passed  their  Final  Examination  and  were  admitted  “  Members  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons”  : — 


New  VeteriTiary  College. 

Mr.  A.  Watson  . Dublin. 

„  G.  Finlay  . Belfast. 

„  J.  Fletcher  . Sheffield. 

„  S.  J.  Bradley . Bradford. 

„  F.  Sweeting . Pontefract. 


Mr.  J.  Gemmell 
F.  Tonar 
J.  Graham 
L.  Power 
C.  McGregor 
A.  Marshall 
J.  Moir... 


Dick  Vetermary  College. 
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Mr.  R.  Clunas 
J.  Brown 
D.  Wboley 
W.  H.  Dalrymple 
J.  Gibson 

A.  Paton 
G.  Miller 

B.  Cook 
R.  S.  Thomson 


Glasgow  Vetermary  College. 
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55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


Glasgow. 

Exeter. 

Derry. 

Tipperary. 

Aberdeen. 

Plymouth. 

Armagh. 

Nairn. 

Leshmahago  w,  Lanark. 
Bute. 

Stranraer. 

Biggar. 

Troon,  Ayrshire. 
Wigtown. 

Swansea. 

Kirkwall. 


Th€  following  passed  their  Second  Examination  : — 

New  Vetermary  College. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Home. 
W.  J.  Wood. 
T.  Chalmers. 
J.  Dickie. 

J.  Carson 


Mr.  E.  Learoyd. 

T.  M.  Inglis. 
W.  J.  Tatam. 
H.  Race. 

A.  D.  Dunbar. 
F.  L.  Carter. 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Hewett. 
W.  Dagg. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Day. 

„  D.  Hodge. 

„  J.  Sheehy. 

Glasgow  Vetermary  College. 

Mr.  J.  Campbell.  Mr.  J.  Macfarlane,  G.C. 

J.  D.  Miller.  „  A.  B.  Baird. 

„  F.  G.  Warmington. 


The  following  passed  their  First  Examination  : — 

New  Vetermary  College. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Yardley.  Mr.  T.  Lillico. 

„  A.  Shawcross.  ,,  W.  A.  Macdougal 

„  J.  Gilmour.  „  H.  McKie,  G.C. 
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Mr.  J.  McCord. 

„  W.  Kydd. 

„  D.  Cameron,  G.C. 

„  W.  F.  Egan. 

„  A.  Duvall. 

„  F.  W.  S.  Clough,  V.G.C. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Szarbinowski,  G.C. 
„  T.  Williams. 

„  F.  Thomson,  G.C. 

„  J.  Murray,  V.G.C. 

„  C.  Anderson. 


Dick  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  S.  Clarke. 

„  W.  Gray. 

„  C.  Wade. 

„  E.  P.  Mullam,  G.C. 
„  J.  G.  Clayton,  G.C. 
„  J.  A.  Gold,  V.G.C. 

„  A.  Breakill,  G.C. 

„  C.  D.  Watkins. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Manuel. 

„  H.  Harris. 

„  M.  Clarkson,  G.C. 
„  W.  Braes. 

„  R.  Bassett. 

„  W.  Thorpe. 

„  D.  C.  Smith. 


Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Mr.  A.  Mackenzie. 

„  J.  C.  McCrindle. 

„  W.  Robb. 

„  J.  R.  O’Realli. 

„  J.  M.  Stewart,  G.C. 
„  J.  L.  Orr,  G.C. 

„  J.  Ferguson,  G.C. 

„  R.  Hamilton. 

„  J.  Borrowman,  G.C 


Mr.  L.  Crook. 

„  A.  K.  Hart,  G.C. 

„  C.  B.  Freeman,  G.C. 
„  J.  Forbes. 

„  A.  E.  McConnell. 

„  W.  B.  Gardner. 

„  H.  Munroe. 

„  D.  Imrie. 

,,  A.  Veitch. 


R.  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary^  Scottish  Section^  Board  of  Examiners. 
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SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued from  page  141  ) 

In  the  first  case,  if  a  dog  bit  others,  and  was  really  mad,  it  was  des¬ 
troyed.  It  might  happen  that  the  supposed  rabid  dog  was  destroyed, 
and  if  it  was  not  rabid  people  were  kept  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  therefore  important  to  say  whether  a  dog  was  rabid  or 
not.  Supposing  they  obtained  one  or  more  points  of  the  diagnosis,  they 
knew  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  he  might  be  resorted  to,  and  the  people  sent 
to  him.  The  diagnosis  of  the  malady  should  be  established  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  as  in  pathological  anatomy. 
Four  or  five  pathological  symptoms  of  Rabies  should  be  taken  before  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  dog  was  rabid.  These  they  knew  as  well  as  he  did. 
The  altered  manner  of  the  dog  was  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  If  friendly 
before,  he  changed,  and  looked  dangerous,  morose,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
bite.  Then  there  was  the  morbid  appetite,  a  masticating  of  various 
things,  swallowing  earth  and  other  kinds  of  mess.  Then  there  was  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  wander.  A  rabid  dog  appeared  to  be  impelled  by  some  strange 
sentiment  to  avoid  his  masters  family  and  run  away.  It  might  run  for  miles, 
and  wander  about,  biting  any  men  or  animals  it  might  meet.  This  was  very 
important,  because  dogs,  which  perhaps  did  not  show  the  morbid  appetite  he 
had  mentioned,  had  been  absent  for  some  days  and  come  home  apparently 
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well,  but  ultimately  died.  Therefore  they  had  three  symptoms.  But  one 
most  marked  tendency,  that  of  aggressiveness,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
malady,  apparent  not  only  in  the  dog,  but  in  every  animal  once  affected,  and 
often  in  the  most  timid  creature.  He  saw  a  rabbit  the  other  day  which  had 
been  inoculated  by  the  Pasteur  remedy,  and  it  was  flying  at  every  one.  This 
was  very  important,  for  if  a  dog  exhibited  this  symptom  in  addition  to  the 
others,  the  evidence  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  dog  being  rabid.  Another 
symptom  was  the  altered  physiognomy.  Those  who  had  seen  much  of  rabid 
animals,  especially  dogs,  could  tell  them  of  the  peculiar  expression  of  bene¬ 
volence,  melancholy,  fierceness,  and  a  kind  of  demented  expression  not  to  be 
described.  But  this  he  could  not  lay  down  as  a  classified  symptom  without 
more  experience.  Another  symptom  was  paralysis,  which  was  always  a  well- 
marked  feature  in  cases  of  Rabies — the  paralysis  which  attacks  the  hind¬ 
quarters  first,  and  ultimately  affects  the  whole  body.  This  was  also  a 
diagnosis  :  the  gaping  mouth,  dry  tongue,  squinting  eyes,  and  haggard  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  countenance  were  always  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one.  The 
pathological  anatomy  was  not  certain,  but  nevertheless  there  were  two  or  three 
symptoms  which  at  present  enabled  one  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  The  extreme 
congestion  of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  and  the  same  congestion 
of  the  membranes  of  the  sto7nach  were  common.  There  was  also  the  altered 
voice  of  the  rabid  dog,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  simply  startling.  He 
saw  some  the  other  day  ;  one  died,  another  was  paralysed  in  the  hind-quarters. 
The  bark  of  a  rabid  dog  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  once  heard  it  could  never 
be  forgotten.  They  ought  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  when  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  presence  of  Rabies  in  a  dog,  and  ought  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  certain  symptoms  were  really  those  of  Rabies.  He  did  not  know  any  other 
symptoms  beyond  those  mentioned  by  which  to  diagnose  Rabies,  and  he  came 
there  to  know  if  they  could  tell  him  some  more.  One  test  had  been  recently 
put  into  practice,  which  he  thought  most  valuable.  M.  Pasteur  had  discovered, 
by  means  of  intercranial  inoculation  of  rabific  matter  from  an  animal 
which  had  died  of  Rabies,  that  the  disease  was  produced  in  a  certain  time 
and  the  patient  died.  At  New  York  recently,  a  professional  man  was  called 
in  to  say  if  a  dog,  which  had  bitten  a  lady,  and  since  died,  was  mad. 
The  lady  had  been  sent  to  Paris.  He  examined  the  dog,  and  found  certain 
indications,  but  could  not  give  a  positive  opinion.  He  obtained  some  rabbits 
and  inoculated  them  intracranially  with  some  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  dog, 
and  within  sixteen  days  they  died.  Here,  then,  was  a  valuable  guide  ;  and,  from 
experiments  he  had  seen  conducted,  he  (Dr.  Fleming)  was  perfectly  certain 
that,  by  intercranial  inoculation  of  rabific  nerve-matter,  within  eight  or  ten  days 
they  could  decide.  This  was  most  valuable,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  carry  it 
out.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  sure  whether  in  this  country,  before  prac¬ 
tising  this,  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  not  have  a  license.  He  would 
rather  recommend  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  a  mad  dog — or  the  carcase 
of  one — presented  to  him  to  try  it.  It  was  the  same  in  Glanders  ; 
where  there  was  a  slight  discharge,  and  they  were  not  certain,  it  could  be 
decided  in  a  fortnight.  This  was  very  valuable,  and  the  certain  knowledge 
might  save  a  regiment,  or  human  lives.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  they 
would  be  quite  justified  in  making  a  test.  He  mentioned  the  matter  of 
diagnosis  because  he  thought  some  mistake  might  be  made,  and  believed 
there  was  a  large  number  of  erroneous  notions.  He  thought  it  was  their 
duty  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  save  the  alarm  which  the  presence  of  the 
malady  in  large  populations  occasioned.  With  regard  to  the  prophylaxis 
of  the  malady,  if  they  understood  it,  and  if  the  Legislature  cared  much 
for  the  lives  of  the  people,  they  would  have  been  rid  of  the  disease 
long  ago.  He  thought  it  was  rather  disgraceful  that  they  should  allow 
maladies  to  exist  which  were  terrible  to  a  human  being  and  also  a 
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great  scourge  to  animals.  It  spoke  rather  sadly  of  their  notions  of  the 
value  of  human  life.  They  had  a  disease  (Syphilis)  kept  among  them  through 
sheer  sentiment  ;  it  destroyed  the  health  of  a  population  and  public  property. 
He  trusted  that  in  a  short  time  the  prophylaxis  of  Rabies  would  be  so  well 
understood  that  they  would  know  the  disease  no  longer.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  much  sentiment  shown  against  the  measures  taken  in  London.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  measures  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  Rabies — 
the  suppression  of  the  number  of  wandering  dogs,  ownerless  dogs,  and  those 
kept  by  owners  who  would  not  attend  to  them.  The  most  prolific  source  of 
danger  in  this  country,  he  was  sure,  was  the  wandering  dog.  Some  would 
wander,  but  some  had  no  home,  and  lived  on  doorsteps,  and  ran  the  streets. 
They  destroyed  gardens,  and  were  a  public  nuisance.  No  feeling  of  senti¬ 
ment  should  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  This  would  be  one  of 
the  first  steps  towards  getting  rid  of  Rabies — get  rid  of  these  dogs,  destroy 
ownerless  dogs,  put  a  tax  on  owned  dogs,  and  let  them  be  cared  for ;  let 
the  tax  be  sufficient  on  those  dogs  which  were  kept  as  pleasure  dogs,  to 
ensure  that  their  owners  would  be  able  to  look  after  them.  In  an  outbreak 
of  Rabies  it  was  most  important  that  those  who  kept  dogs  should  protect 
them  ;  and  this  not  only  with  dogs,  but  other  animals  also.  The  only  safe 
course  was  to  muzzle  them,  and  this  would  prevent  them  biting.  He  did  not 
think  the  muzzle  would  hurt  them,  and  they  did  worse  things  to  other  animals. 
He  maintained  that  the  bit  in  the  horse’s  mouth  was  more  trying,  and  that  the 
muzzle  was  not  a  punishment,  though  at  first  it  caused  restlessness.  The 
horse  got  accustomed  to  the  bit,  and  dogs  became  positively  used  to  the 
muzzle  ;  indeed,  he  knew  a  dog  who  would  not  go  out  till  his  muzzle  was  put 
on.  It  was  in  Manchester  when  Rabies  were  prevalent,  and  he  would  not  go 
out,  but  barked  till  the  muzzle  was  got  down.  The  talk  about  a  muzzle  being 
cruel  was  all  sentiment  and  nonsense,  for  dogs  could  be  made  to  obey  a  law 
like  human  beings.  The  muzzling  of  dogs,  the  diminution  of  the  number  ot 
useless  dogs,  and  the  suppression  of  wanderers,  were  the  chief  things  with 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  Rabies.  He  thought  himself,  if  the  malady  was 
to  be  allowed  to  exist  among  them  as  it  had  before  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  sometimes  breaking  out  with  great  violence,  the  public  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  its  nature  as  much  as  possible.  It  might  easily  be  done 
by  adopting  what  he  suggested,  and  printing  on  the  back  of  the  license 
paper  the  early  symptoms,  by  a  knowledge  of  which  people  could  be  on  their 
guard.  It  was  very  simple,  but  never  done.  He  thought  that  was  all  he  could 
say  as  to  the  prevention  of  Rabies.  The  prevention  of  Hydrophobia  in  man¬ 
kind  was  a  question  upon  which  their  medical  friends  were  more  qualified  to 
speak  than  himself.  He  could  not,  however,  avoid  speaking  of  the  remark¬ 
able  discovery  of  M.  Pasteur.  No  doubt  Pasteur’s  work  had  been  so  far  pro¬ 
foundly  philanthropic,  and  his  great  experience,  justified  in  so  many  ways 
before,  made  the  public  say  he  had  been  trustworthy  hitherto,  and  they  must 
trust  him  now.  He  must  confess  that  at  first  he  (Dr.  Fleming)  was  rather 
sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  his  inoculatory  process,  but  a  number  of  people — 
some  1,400 — had  been  under  his  treatment,  and  as  yet  few  of  them  had  died. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  extremely  few ;  he  did  not  believe  they 
were  any  more  than  would  be  found  from  ordinary  vaccination  ;  they 
might  be  three,  four,  five,  or  six  in  the  1,400  people  bitten,  to  a  large  extent,  at 
least,  by  rabid  dogs,  and  this  showed  there  was  something  in  it.  He  believed 
the  time  would  tell  that  Pasteur’s  was  one  of  the  finest  discoveries  this  gene¬ 
ration  had  ever  seen.  They  all  knew  the  method  of  procedure  and  the 
operation  by  which  he  obtained  his  virus.  The  thing  was  so  simple  that  he 
should  imagine  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  with  regard  to  introducing 
the  practice  into  this  country.  But,  nevertheless,  much  as  he  respected  M. 
Pasteur  and  admired  his  wonderful  genius,  he  must  say  this— that  he  would 
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rather  get  rid  of  Rabies  altogether  from  the  country  than  rely  on  this  protec¬ 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  centres  of  infection  were  very  few.  It  was  a 
preventable  malady,  and  he  would  at  once  suppress  the  disease.  At 
one  time  he  was  not  a  believer  in  its  being  purely  contagious,  but 
believed  it  might  arise  sporadically.  He  now  recanted,  and  felt  that 
it  was  entirely  contagious.  All  kinds  of  reasons  were  given  for  its 
being  of  spontaneous  origin — heat,  absence  of  sensual  gratification,  etc. 
But  if  they  looked  at  them  they  would  find  the  reasons  did  not  hold 
good.  In  Australia,  where  dogs  abounded,  they  had  to  undergo  harsh  treat¬ 
ment,  and  stand  a  higher  temperature,  but  Rabies  was  never  known.  But 
let  them  once  introduce  a  rabid  dog  to  run  about,  and  they  would  have 
the  disease  as  active  as  in  this  country.  In  New  Zealand  and  Reunion 
a  case  of  Rabies  was  never  known,  yet  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Mauritius,  where  there  was  no  prevention,  they  had  the  malady  all  the  year 
round,  sometimes  very  severely.  Instead,  therefore,  of  seeking  to  protect 
animals  or  people  by  Pasteur’s  operation,  he  contended  that  the  Legist 
lature  should  devise  measures,  and  have  them  enforced,  by  which  to  stamp 
out  the  disease  altogether ;  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  this.  The 
incubation  did  not  exist  longer  than  twelve  n^onths,  and  therefore  if  measures 
were  taken  all  over  the  kingdom  to  prevent  cases  of  Rabies  for  twelve  months 
they  could  get  rid  of  them  altogether.  Let  it  also  be  kept  out  by  imposing 
a  quarantine  upon  dogs  coming  into  ports,  and  then  he  thought  they  would 
be  saved  from  Rabies  for  all  time.  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  contagious 
disease,  the  same  as  the  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  and  as  a  very 
fatal  malady.  He  thought  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  rather  a 
reflection  upon  them  to  allow  it  to  remain  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  ;  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  dogs  themselves,  he  urged,  they  ought  to  suppress  Rabies  and 
get  rid  of  it  altogether.  He  confessed  to  always  looking  with  suspicion 
upon  a  strange  dog,  but  that  feeling  could  not  exist  if  Rabies  were  stamped 
out.  In  concluding.  Dr.  Fleming  reiterated  his  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
should  devise  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease.  He  trusted 
that  what  he  had  said  would  elicit  some  remarks  from  those  who  had 
had  experience.  The  subject  was  important  from  a  pathological  point  of 
view,  and  still  more  so  from  a  sanitary  aspect.  (Applause.) 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  the  sentiment  of  all  would  be  to  thank  Dr. 
Fleming  heartily  for  the  light  he  had  thrown  on  this  direful  disease,  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  in  the  country  was  communicated  from  animals  to 
the  human  subject ;  and  he  thought  the  greatest  compliment  they  could  pay 
hitn  would  be  to  invite  a  general  discussion.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr.  Maclean  said  he  would  much  rather  some  member  of  the  veterinary 
profession  would  have  spoken  first.  He  had  the  misfortune  himself  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  disease,  and  during  twenty-two  years’  service  in  India  was 
perpetually  meeting  with  it.  He  might  say  he  had  not  been  landed  five  days 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  when  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  duty  he  had  to  do  was 
to  attend  the  most  beautiful  Hindoo  child  he  ever  saw — a  child  whose  face, 
he  might  say,  after  these  many  years,  haunted  him  still.  She  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  and  was  suffering  from  all  the  symptoms  of  Rabies  ;  he  need 
scarcely  say,  for  they  all  knew  it  too  well,  that  she  died  in  due  course  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  Hydrophobia.  One  thing  which  made  him  refer  to  that 
child  was  this — the  remark  about  the  peculiar  expression  of  the  dog.  About 
four  or  five  years  after  this,  he  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse  one  even¬ 
ing — at  that  time  being  attached  to  the  Court  at  Hyderhabad — when  the 
gardener  came  up,  leading  a  little  boy  by  the  hand,  and  appealing  to  him  to 
do  something  for  the  lad.  He  turned  round  and  looked  at  the  child,  and  the 
moment  he  saw  his  face,  that  instant  the  expression  of  the  Hindoo  child 
rushed  into  his  mind.  He  saw  it  immediately,  and  the  incident  came  back  to 
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him  when  Dr.  Fleming  spoke  of  the  expression  which  could  not  be  described. 
On  the  occasion  he  was  referring  to  he  dismounted,  went  into  the  house, 
obtained  a  glass  of  water,  and  offered  it  to  the  boy,  who  was  instantly  after¬ 
wards  rolling  on  the  ground  in  agony.  The  child  had  been  bitten  by  a  large 
pariah  dog.  The  place  was  so  infested  by  them  that  a  person  could  not  go 
outside  the  gate  at  that  time  without  encountering  thirty  or  forty  ownerless 
dogs,  and  one  of  these  had  come  into  the  compound  and  bitten  the  child. 
He  acted  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Fleming,  and  ever  after  if  one 
entered  his  gate  he  unhesitatingly  shot  it.  In  the  East  there  was  a  great  feel¬ 
ing  against  killing  them,  though  they  were  undoubtedly  the  means  of  keeping 
up  the  disease.  The  difficulty  in  India  was  very  great,  and  he  had  himself 
seen  eight  or  ten  cases  in  that  country.  Another  thing  was  as  to  the  possibility 
of  suppressing  the  disease.  Many  present  knew  that  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  regular  epidemic  of  Hydrophobia, 
which  prevailed  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  Germans  dealt  with  a  question 
of  this  kind  in  a  much  more  summary  way  'than  the  English.  They  were  not 
so  much  under  the  dominion  of  fads  or  faddists  as  in  this  country,  and  senti¬ 
ment,  false  sentiment,  did  not  prevail  with  them  as  with  us.  The  first  thing 
the  German  Government  did  was  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  form  of  muzzle  which 
would  effectually  protect  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  not  distress  a  dog, 
but  allow  him  to  depress  his  lower  jaw,  and  breathe  by  his  mouth.  As 
soon  as  that  was  done,  every  dog  seen  outside  his  master’s  house  without 
his  master  or  a  muzzle  was  instantly  destroyed  ;  and  in  less  than  twelve 
months  the  disease  was  stamped  out.  This  was  not  only  so  in  Berlin,  but  all 
over  Germany  ;  and  when  in  Dresden,  he  was  told  by  a  practitioner  that  he 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single  case  of  Hydrophobia  since  the  time  these 
regulations  were  introduced.  He  brought  some  of  the  muzzles  home  for  a 
large  dog  which  belonged  to  his  distinguished  late  fellow  colleague.  Dr. 
Parkes.  Dr.  Parkes  had  often  told  him  that  he  never  permitted  the  dog  to 
go  out  of  the  house  without  the  muzzle,  and  he  became  not  only  habituated  to, 
but  rather  proud  of  it.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  helmet.  It  was  a  cruel  thing 
to  see  how  some  people  strapped  up  a  dog’s  jaw,  and  he  could  conceive 
nothing  more  likely  to  send  a  dog  mad  than  that.  There  was  also  another 
objection  to  be  overcome.  He  spoke  just  now  of  fads  and  faddists.  Within 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  distinguished  philanthropist  in  this  town  (Southampton) 
was  at  Ilfracombe,  in  the  West  country.  He  there  attended  a  meeting  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  down  vivisection,  and  who  did  they 
suppose  this  gentleman  held  up  to  execration  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race?  Mons.  Pasteur,  forsooth,  because  he  killed  a  few  guinea-pigs  !  These 
faddists  would  put  a  guinea-pig  in  one  scale  and  a  human  life  in  the  other, 
and  say  the  guinea-pig  was  worth  the  man  !  (Hear,  hear.)  The  gentlemen 
present  could  do  a  great  deal  to  clear  away  such  mistaken  notions.  There 
were  many  things  in  Rabies  he  never  thoroughly  understood  until  that  day, 
and  as  far  as  he  could  he  would  do  his  best  in  every  channel  open  to  him  to 
propagate  them.  Always,  and  in  every  way  he  could,  he  had  been  a  bitter 
enemy  to  fads  and  faddists,  and  always  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions  in 
matters  of  that  kind.  In  that  very  room,  when  delivering  an  address  to  the 
Southampton  branch  of  the  Medical  Association,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
hitting  them  as  hard  as  he  possibly  could.  An  example  of  the  kind  of  teach¬ 
ing  which  the  public  got  from  faddists  of  that  description  might  be  cited. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  county,  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in 
the  chair,  and  a  Mr.  Douglas  (bethought  the  name  was),  travelling  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Society,  had  the  audacity  to  declare,  as  a  matter- 
of-fact,  that  in  some  of  the  Scottish  hospitals  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
surgeons  did  not  hesitate  to  perform  vivisection  on  human  beings  !  On  being 
challenged  for  proof,  he  (Dr.  Maclean)  need  not  tell  them  no  proof  was  forth- 
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coming.  Of  course  they  were  going  on  propagating  lies  and  things  of  that 
kind,  but  from  that  day  they  naturally  never  heard  more  of  Mr.  Douglas. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Simpson  said  it  had  been  his  misfortune,  as  well  as  fortune,  to  see 
several  cases  of  Rabies  in  the  dog.  If  they  would  allow  him,  he  would 
suggest  another  point ;  it  occurred  to  him  simply  as  an  omission,  because  he 
felt  that  Dr.  Fleming,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  disease,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  watched  it,  must  be  aware  of  it.  The  symptom  he 
thought  was  omitted  was  the  inability  to  lap,  or  rather  the  desire  to  lap,  but 
the  inability  to  swallow  food.  He  never  remembered  to  have  seen  a  case  of 
Rabies  in  a  dog  where  the  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  throat  was  absent. 
They  had  heard  of  something  like  500  dogs  being  destroyed  in  London  as 
being  affected  by  Rabies.  If  they  accepted  those  figures,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  believe  that  Hydrophobia  was  that  serious  affection  that  they  had  been 
told  of.  For  his  own  part  he  disbelieved  the  figures.  (Hear.)  Dr.  Fleming 
was  content  to  divide  them  by  two  ;  but  he  maintained  that  if  they  divided 
them  by  eight  they  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  If  there  were  in  London  during 
the  past  year  250  Rabid  dogs,  there  were  a  great  number  of  people  bitten  by 
them  ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  statistics  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  number  who  were  bitten,  and  of  the  persons  who 
became  Hydrophobic.  This  led  him  to  say  that  he  did  not  believe  one 
person  in  a  hundred  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  became  affected.  They 
were  fortunate  to-day  in  having  amongst  them  a  medical  gentleman  able  to 
tell  them  something,  because  he  had  seen  the  disease  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Simpson) 
had  spoken  to  many  medical  gentlemen,  and  asked  them  about  Hydrophobia, 
and  the  reply  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  was  that  they  had  never  seen  a  case. 
A  case  had  never  come  to  his  notice,  though  a  brother  practitioner  happened 
to  have  one  and  called  him  into  consultation.  He  thought  this  went  a  good 
deal  to  prove  what  he  said,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  one  person  in  a 
hundred  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  became  affected.  They  knew  perfectly  well, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  point  out  to  them,  why  persons  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  less  likely  to  become  affected  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  than  the 
natives  of  India.  A  rabid  dog  in  England,  coming  across  an  Englishman, 
clothed  as  an  Englishman  should  be  with  trousers,  perhaps  attacks  that  man. 
They  would  quite  understand  that  the  teeth  passing  through  the  cloth 
trousers  would  become  white  and  cleansed,  and  perfectly  free  from  virus,  so 
that  no  harm  was  done.  The  case  was  different  in  India,  where  the  legs 
were  not  protected,  and  when  a  dog  attacked  a  native  it  unquestionably  at 
once  inoculated  him,  and  he  became  a  subject  of  Rabies.  But  even  in  this 
case,  though  he  had  never  been  in  India,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  a 
verv  small  proportion  of  those  bitten  became  affected.  He  said  this  because 
he  nad  seen  several  cases — many  cases — of  Rabies  in  the  dog,  and  he  had 
known  several  people  to  be  bitten  by  these  unfortunate  subjects  of  Rabies, 
but  never  saw  a  case  of  Hydrophobia  result  from  those  bites.  But  a  doubt 
might  arise  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  whether  those  dogs  he  said  were 
rabid  were  really  so  affected.  He  answered  that  unquestionably  they  were  — 
not  the  smallest  doubt  about  it.  The  whole  of  the  symptoms  described  by 
Dr.  Fleming  were  present  in  every  case  he  had  seen,  adding  also  the  desire 
to  lap  and  the  inability  to  swallow.  And  in  those  cases  where  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  mak  ng  a  post-mortem  examination,  there  was  found  in  the 
pharynx  at  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  especially  referred  to  by  Dr.  Fleming, 
as  well  as  the  accumulation  of  foreign  matter,  pieces  of  grass,  sticks,  horse- 
manure,  and  all  such  things.  He  had  known  people  bitten  by  dogs  who  had 
been  mad,  as  shown  hy  post-mortem  examination.  They  had  for  a  long  time 
been  troubled,  but  never  died.  A  lady  had  her  unprotected  arm  bitten  by  her 
pet  dog ;  that  was  two  years  ago,  but  she  was  still  alive.  He  did  not  say  the  dog 
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was  rabid,  but  took  the  dog  to  his  own  house,  and  there  made  very  short 
work  of  it.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  hear  much  of  the 
experiments  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  he  regretted  this  very  much,  but  it  was  the 
fault  of  their  own  Government  that  they  did  not  hear  more.  He  thought  it 
was  a  shameful  thing  that  the  veterinary  profession  was  not  consulted  sooner 
on  the  subject,  but  better  late,  perhaps,  than  never;  and  if  he  was  wrong, 
Dr.  Fleming  would  correct  him  when  he  said  that  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Fleming,  was  now  added  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
method  of  treatment  practised  abroad.  (Applause.)  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  inclined  to  be  a  disbeliever  in  the  system  adopted  by  this  learned  gentle¬ 
man.  His  belief  was,  and  he  should  continue  to  hold  it  until  he  heard  from 
one  of  their  own  veterinary  surgeons  that  it  was  not  so,  that  many  people  had 
been  inoculated  with  Hydrophobia,  and  had  died,  where  they  would  not  have 
died  otherwise  than  by  this  system. 

Dr.  Cheesman  said  he  could  not  speak  theoretically,  but  only  by  past 
experience.  He  had  been  in  the  medical  profession  now  going  on  for  fifty 
years,  and  could  bear  out  the  testimony  that  very  few  medical  men  had  seen 
a  case  of  Hydrophobia.  He  never  had  in  his  life  ;  and  when  they  came  to 
take  deaths,  there  were  only  about  two  out  of  a  million,  from  what  he  had 
read.  M.  Pasteur’s  system  was  all  very  well,  but,  as  was  remarked,  it  was 
not  every  person  bitten  by  a  dog  had  Hydrophobia.  He  had  been 
bitten,  and  members  of  his  family  also,  but  was  a  disbeliever  in  M.  Pasteur. 
It  was  not  because  a  rabid  dog  bit  a  human  being  that  that  person  should 
necessarily  go  mad  with  Hydrophobia. 

Mr.  Goodall,  speaking  of  the  period  of  incubation,  said  he  was  on  the 
previous  day  talking  to  the  master  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  who  had  a  few  years 
ago  lost  a  whole  pack  from  Rabies.  This  gentleman  told  him  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  one  case  the  incubation  stage  extended  over  fifteen  months.  There¬ 
fore  a  twelve  months’  limit  was  not  long  enough.  As  to  the  number  of 
people  bitten,  he  had  seen  cases  of  Rabies,  but,  happily,  not  frequently, 
though  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  communication  with  people  who  had. 
They  had  it  at  the  Queen’s  kennels  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  uncle,  the 
huntsman,  had  a  plan  of  making  sure  of  his  case.  He  used  to  take  the 
hounds  out  to  Ascot  heath,  and  cheer  them  on  ;  then  he  could  pick  out  the 
hounds  which  were  going  to  have  the  disease  by  their  appearance,  and  by  this 

means  saved  the  pack.  Mr.  S - had  told  him  yesterday  that  when  some 

hounds  were  being  hunted  in  the  New  Forest  some  time  ago,  he  noticed  one 
working  remarkably  well,  and  undoubtedly  this  would  be  the  first  to  have  it 
again.  There  was  an  over-excitability  in  each  case.  The  remarks  had  been 
simply  upon  dogs  in  towns,  but  if  the  disease  got  into  a  pack  of  foxhounds  it 
was  more  important.  There  was  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  it — by  raising  the 
tax  ;  and  while  he  quite  agreed  with  this,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
take  away  a  man’s  dog.  Some  loved  their  dogs,  but  every  one  should  be 
taken  care  of.  When  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Mannington,  of  Brighton,  he 
remembered  there  was  an  outbreak  of  Rabies,  and  a  mad  dog  ran  right 
through  the  town.  A  butcher,  who  held  him  till  he  was  killed,  was  badly 
bitten  on  his  bare  arm.  A  post-mortem  on  the  dog  showed  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  rabid,  but  the  man  did  not  die.  While  still  at 
Brighton,  the  Master  of  the  South  Down  Hounds  sent  him  a  spaniel  for 
examination.  In  the  stomach  he  found  a  collection  of  foreign  bodies,  and  he 
wrote  back  to  say  he  was  afraid  it  was  a  case  of  Rabies,  and  should  advise 
that  action  should  be  taken.  His  friend  wrote  back  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  fear ;  the  dog  had  been  perfectly  well  the  night  before,  and  was 
found  dead  in  the  place,  they  believing  him  to  be  poisoned.  It  did  not  do 
always  to  rely  on  that. 

Dr.  De  Chaumont  said  he  had  very  little  to  remark,  but,  being  called 
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upon,  he  would  say  what  he  could.  Like  others  who  had  spoken,  he  had 
never  himself  seen  a  case  of  Hydrophobia  in  the  human  species,  though  he 
had  seen  a  few  dogs  which  were  said  to  be  mad.  He  had  a  case  in  India, 
where  a  soldier  died  apparently  from  Hydrophobia.  In  that  case  the  only 
trace  of  a  bite  which  could  be  found  was  one  received  four  years  before,  when 
the  man  embarked  at  Portsmouth  for  India.  The  man  himself,  when  asked 
about  it,  had  so  far  forgotten  the  incident  that  he  denied  ever  being  bitten  at 
all.  They  were  put  into  grave  difficulty  sometimes  by  not  knowing  whether 
the  animal  was  really  rabid  or  not,  and,  as  Dr.  Fleming  told  them,  if  they 
could  not  depend  upon  the  diagnosis,  the  statistics  fell  to  the  ground.  For¬ 
merly,  at  any  rate,  the  statistics  used  to  be  stated  as  one  in  eighteen  cases 
really  bitten  by  undoubtedly  rabid  dogs.  He  once  met  with  a  curious  case  of 
uncertainty.  His  distinguished  predecessor.  Dr.  Parkes,  was  formerly  assis¬ 
tant-surgeon  in  the  Army,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  A  little  dog,  which 
showed  extreme  symptoms,  bit  Dr.  Parkes  and  a  soldier,  and  died  the  same 
night  in  convulsions.  People  said  the  animal  was  rabid,  and  that  there  would 
be  two  cases  of  Hydrophobia,  but  Dr.  Parkes  was  not  afraid.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  soldier  really  suffered  in  apprehension  of  Hydrophobia  for  a  long  time. 
Six  months  afterwards  he  came  into  hospital ;  he  could  not  swallow,  and 
thought  it  was  Hydrophobia,  and  ultimately  died.  When  the  'post-mortem 
was  made,  they  found  an  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  clearly  gave  the  cause 
of  his  being  unable  to  swallow.  There  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  treating 
human  beings,  because  of  the  imperfect  diagnosis,  and  the  advantage  of 
questioning  patients  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  said  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  not  being  able  to  get  a  description  of  the  symptoms  from  an  animal.  Very 
true,  but  it  would  not  tell  them  any  lies— (laughter) — and  he  was  quite  sure 
the  veterinary  practitioner  was  not  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  others. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  patients  wilfully  told  lies,  but  they  kept  things 
from  their  medical  men.  There  was  more  difficulty  in  diagnosing  this  disease 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  symptoms  did  not  work  out  the  same  as  in  human 
subjects.  He  thought  they  were  quite  right  in  saying  that  physiology  and 
pathology  in  veterinary  science  was  not  so  advanced  as  in  human  science  ; 
therefore  he  thought,  in  discussing  questions  of  this  sort,  the  ratio  of  cases  of 
diseases  following  bites  presented  great  difficulty  indeed,  and  they  wanted 
elementary  data.  With  reference  to  the  discovery  of  M.  Pasteur,  all  recog¬ 
nised  it  as  being  of  great  value,  after  his  previous  investigations,  and,  as  Dr. 
Fleming  very  justly  stated,  they  might  very  properly  trust  him  on  this  occasion. 
But  he  could  not  help  saying  himself  that,  though  he  might  be  on  the  right 
tack,  the  question  was  at  present  sub  judice;  and  there  were  not  sufficient 
facts  to  justify  their  coming  to  one  conclusion  or  the  other.  He  quite 
admitted  that  M.  Pasteur  might  be  travelling  in  the  right  direction.  He  felt 
that  Hydrophobia  was  a  disease  propagated  by  contagion,  and  he  was  quite 
convinced  that  if  they  put  a  muzzle  on  every  dog  for  not  twelve  months,  but 
six  months,  they  would  never  hear  any  more  of  it.  Another  remark  had  been 
made  as  to  experiments  on  animals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  cases  of 
Hydrophobia,  but  he  was  afraid  that  if  any  practitioner  tried  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  a  licence,  he  might  find  himself  in  a  very  difficult  position.  There  were 
always  some  friends  w’ho  would  be  almost  ready  to  pursue  them  to  the  very 
death  if  they  killed  a  flea  ! 

{To  be  continued^) 

LIVERPOOL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighty-eighth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  was  held  in  the  upper  library  of  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope 
Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  13th  August,  1886,  Mr.  R.  C.  Edwards,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
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There  were  present  Messrs.  Edwards,  Storrar,  Greaves,  Woods,  Whittle, 
Henry  Sumner,  Morgan,  Pilkington,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read  by  the  Secretary,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  and  Mr.  Woods  seconded,  that  the  Secretary  ad¬ 
dress  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  expressing,  on  the  part  of  the  Association, 
great  regret  that  he  had  resigned  his  membership  in  the  Association  ;  that 
his  absence  from  its  meetings  would  be  a  distinct  loss,  and  that  he  be 
earnestly  requested  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  withdraw  the  resignation. 

With  regard  to  the  note  on  the  agenda  relative  to  the  President’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Storrar  said  the  Association,  as  a  body,  was  unanimous  in  the 
sincere  feeling  of  regret  that  Mr.  Faulkner  had  felt  called  upon  to  adopt  such 
a  course,  and  while  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  considered  the  step  un¬ 
called  for,  by  reason  of  the  warm  support  accorded  Mr.  Faulkner  by  all  the 
members,  with  a  view  to  induce  that  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  resignation 
he  would  propose  the  following  resolution  : — That  this  Association  holds  Mr. 
Faulkner  quite  blameless  as  President  of  the  Association,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs,  and  earnestly  requests  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and 
resume  his  position  in  the  chair. 

This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr.  WOODS,  supported  by  Messrs. 
Whittle  and  Greaves,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Edwards,  the  Vice-President,  then  waited  upon  Mr.  Faulkner,  who 
was  in  attendance,  by  special  request  of  several  members,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and,  having  submitted  the  foregoing  resolution,  Mr.  Faulkner  returned 
with  the  Vice-President  to  the  meeting,  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of 
this  proof  of  renewed  confidence,  and  assumed  his  position  as  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Secretary’s  resignation  was  then  brought  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  which  every  member  present  took  part. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  the  remarks  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan  were 
considered  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  regret  for  having  injured  the 
Secretary’s  feelings  with  regard  to  matters  referred  to  in  previous  minutes, 
and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Association,  who 
assured  Mr.  Hurndall  that  the  confidence  of  the  members  was  unabated,  he 
somewhat  reluctantly  consented  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

Referring  to  a  letter  received  by  the  Secretary  from  Mr.  Thomas  Leather, 
of  Liverpool,  in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation,  Mr.  Storrar  proposed 
and  Mr.  H.  Sumner  seconded,  that  the  Secretary  be  asked  to  write  Mr. 
Leather,  requesting  him,  in  the  interests  of  the  Association,  to  reconsider  his 
decision  and  withdraw  his  resignation. 

The  evening  being  far  advanced,  Mr.  Woods  proposed,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
seconded,  that  Mr.  Greaves  be  asked  to  again  defer  the  reading  and  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  remarks  upon  Professor  Walley’s  Paper  until  the  next  quarterly 
meeting. 

Mr.  Greaves  very  kindly  consented  to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Whittle  proposed,  and  Mr.  Woods  seconded,  that  the  best  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  accorded  to  the  President  for  occupying  the  chair, 

J.  Sutcliffe  Hurndall,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

{Continued  fro7n  page  133.) 

The  haemorrhage  which  proceeds  from  veins,  no  matter  the  volume  of  the 
vessels,  the  form  or  direction  of  their  wounds,  is  dependent  oh  the  freedom 
of  the  circulation,  for  during  violent  muscular  contractions  which  necessitate 
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the  fixing  of  the  thoracic  walls  and  induce  a  kind  of  instantaneous  pulmonary 
stasis,  the  flow  of  blood  is  more  rapid  than  when  respiration  follows  its 
normal  rhythm.  It  is  therefore  well  to  remember  this  during  operations, 
as  the  haemostatic  means  employed  during  the  animal’s  recumbent  position, 
which  may  appear  inadequate,  are  seen  when  the  animal  rises  to  be  perfectly 
sufficient. 

Arterial  bleeding  is  characterised  by  a  jet  of  bright  red  blood,  rapid, 
jerky,  and  following  in  a  very  evident  manner  the  rhythm  of  the  cardiac 
contractions.  The  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  not  constant,  however,  notably 
when  the  ^respiration  is  insufficient,  or  during  an  operation  for  which  the 
animal  has  been  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  projection  of 
the  blood  is  always  very  strong,  the  jet  rapid,  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
always  rigorously  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  artery  completely  severed, 
or  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  opening  made  in  it. 

Contrary,  however,  to  what  occurs  in  veins,  the  haemorrhage  is  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  case  of  a  longitudinal  incision  than  in  that  of  a  complete  trans¬ 
verse  section,  no  matter  in  what  direction  made,  the  reason  for  this  being 
that  the  contractions  of  the  artery,  after  the  longitudinal  incision,  have  the 
effect  of  opening  the  wound  during  each  emission  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
transverse  section  the  effect  of  the  contractions  is  to  approximate  the  edges 
of  the  opening.  Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  the  jet  has  never  a  volume  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  diameter  of  the  intact  vessel.  In  the  medium-sized  or 
small  vessels,  situated  in  highly  vascular  tissues,  the  approximation  may  be 
so  great  and  the  friction  which  the  blood  meets  with  so  intense  that  its 
emission  may  no  longer  be  accompanied  by  pulsations.  On  the  contrary, 
however,  in  such  large  blood-vessels  as  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  the  femoral, 
etc.,  in  which  there  is  proportionately  less  muscular  fibre,  the  contraction  is 
but  slightly  marked,  and  the  difference  in  the  abundance  and  rapidity  of 
the  bleeding  scarcely  observable  whether  the  vessel  be  cut  longitudinally  or 
transversely. 

When  the  wound  is  made  by  a  sharp  instrument,  things  being  eqtial,  the 
flow  of  blood  is  much  more  rapid  than  when  made  by  a  blunt  or  rounded 
body,  bruising  and  lacerating  the  arterial  walls.  In  the  latter  case  the 
breach  made  in  the  circulating  apparatus  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  fila¬ 
ments.  on  which  the  blood  coagulates  and  forms  a  multitude  of  obstructions, 
which  break  the  stream,  diminish  its  rapidity  and  volume,  and  may  at  any 
moment  arrest  it  completely.  Haemorrhage  from  the  large  or  middle-sized 
arterial  trunks,  no  matter  v/hat  kind  of  opening  permits  the  escape  of  the 
vital  fluid,  rarely  stops  spontaneously.  The  greater  the  amount  of  blood 
lost  in  a  given  time,  the  slower  the  stream  becomes  ;  but  it  usually  only 
finally  stops  with  the  actual  cessation  of  life.  In  small  animals,  however, 
such  as  the  dog  and  cat,  wounds  to  arteries  of  a  considerable  size  are  not 
always  fatal,  even  when  left  to  themselves.  Trasbot  has  several  times  made 
experimental  sections  of  the  femoral  of  the  dog,  and  only  in  one  instance  did 
death  result.  The  subject  was  a  large  Newfoundland,  and  in  it  death  super¬ 
vened  in  about  thirty-five  minutes.  In  very  small  dogs,  however,  haemo- 
stasia  takes  place  readily.  Trasbot  made  a  simultaneous  section  of  both 
femorals  without  producing  death,  but  such  was  the  anaemic  condition  pro¬ 
duced  that  death  took  place  a  month  later.  The  post-mortem  was  made, 
but  no  accidental  disease  had  resulted.  The  loss  from  arteries  such  as 
the  coccygeal  and  spermatic  never  result  in  immediate  death,  although  they 
may  induce  an  incurable  anaemia.  Simple  excision  of  the  testicle  has  been 
repeatedly  performed,  and  in  many  instances  has  induced  nothing  more  than 
an  anaemia  which  somewhat  retarded  the  animal’s  recovery.  Cases  of 
haemorrhage  from  the  spermatic,  however,  have  occurred  after  almost  every 
method  of  castration,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  induced  very  serious 
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results.  One  case  occurred  to  my  father  after  the  operation  by  torsion,  in 
which  secondary  haemorrhage  commenced  during  the  night,  and  when  sent 
for  early  next  morning  he  found  the  animal  bleeding  profusely.  When  cast 
it  was  found  that  a  longitudinal  rupture  had  taken  place  in  the  wall  of 
the  artery  above  its  twisted  extremity.  A  ligature  was  applied  above  the 
rupture,  and  the  animal  ultimately  did  well.  In  another  case,  in  which  he 
operated  for  a  tumour  situated  over  the  false  ribs,  and  where  the  largest 
artery  was  probably  less  in  size  than  the  spermatic,  secondary  haemorrhage 
occurred,  and  the  case  being  in  Dumbartonshire,  he  did  not  get  to  it  till  the 
following  day.  He  then  found  the  haemorrhage  arrested,  but  the  animal 
amaurotic.  He  gave  his  opinion  that  if  the  animal  were  fed  on  highly 
nutritious  and  easily  digestible  food  that  the  optic  nerves  would  regain  their 
functions.  But  they  did  not. 

When  arterial  haemostasia  is  spontaneous  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
diminished  pressure  within  the  vessels,  the  contraction  of  the  vessels  cut,  and 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  wound.  When  the  total  mass  of  blood  is 
considerably  diminished  the  cardiac  contractions  do  not  prolong  their 
impulse  to  the  periphery,  the  circulating  fluid  does  not  distend  the  arteries 
nor  exercise  any  eccentric  pressure  upon  their  walls,  and  thus  allows  the 
irritated  vessels  to  contract  upon  themselves  ;  the  smaller  the  vessels  the 
greater  the  contraction,  as  they  possess  more  contractile  tissue.  Thus,  as 
the  impulse  diminishes,  the  openings  in  the  vessels  by  their  approximation 
offer  a  greater  amount  of  friction  to  the  blood  escaping,  causing  it  to  coagu¬ 
late  and  form  a  temporary  plug,  which  is  ultimately  transformed  into  a  com¬ 
plete  cicatrix. 

The  general  symptoms  by  which  haemorrhage  is  accompanied  are  propor¬ 
tionate  in  their  intensity  to  the  relative  diminution  of  the  vital  fluid.  While 
in  the  case  of  section  of  the  coratid  the  general  symptoms  may  be  observed 
within  five  minutes  from  the  infliction  of  the  lesion,  from  the  opening  of  a 
smaller  vessel,  a  capillary  plexus,  or  a  parenchymatous  organ,  thirty  minutes 
may  elapse  without  any  general  disturbance  being  apparent. 

When  any  variety  of  haemorrhage  is  sufficient  to  produce  anaemic  results 
the  mucous  membranes  become  pale,  the  pulse  small,  wiry  ;  at  first  slower, 
but  soon  more  rapid  than  normal  ;  respiration  becomes  accelerated,  then 
deep;  the  temperature  of  the  body  falls  a  little,  particularly  at  the  extremities; 
the  animal  appears  anxious  and  uneasy.  A  little  later  profuse  perspirations 
appear  about  the  head,  sides  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  particularly  inside 
the  thighs  ;  respiration,  very  deep  and  difficult,  now  becomes  extremely  rapid, 
three  or  four  times  the  normal  number;  the  heart’s  action  becomes  tumultuous, 
sometimes  intermitting  more  or  less  markedly  ;  pulse  imperceptible  ;  mucous 
membranes  almost  perfectly  white.  The  animal  staggers,  falls,  rises  with 
difficulty,  only  to  fall  again.  The  body  is  covered  with  cold  perspirations, 
the  eyes  roll,  face  has  a  pinched  expression,  the  muscles  tremble  and 
contract  spasmodically,  and  the  limbs  move  in  a  shaky  and  convulsive 
manner.  The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  lost,  excrements  are 
expelled,  and  the  general  convulsions  terminate  only  with  the  animal’s 
death. 

The  subjects  in  which  copious  haemorrhage  is  to  be  dreaded  are  the 
very  young  and  the  very  old.  Adult  animals,  otherwise  healthy,  will  recover 
from  an  extraordinary  loss  of  blood,  the  power  of  reproducing  the  blood- 
corpuscles  being  in  them  very  much  greater  than  in  juvenile  or  senile 
animals. 

Haemostatics  is  the  name  given  to  the  means  and  substances  used  for  the 
arrest  of  haemorrhage  ;  they  are  divided,  according  to  the  time  and  duration 
of  their  action,  into  temporary  or  preventive  and  definite  or  curative.  The 
first  are  used  to  arrest  bleeding  for  the  time  being,  and  are  principally  had 
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recourse  to  during  operations  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  execution. 
A  consideration  of  those  destined  to  definitely  arrest  haemorrhage  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Their  use  demands  a  certain  mani¬ 
pulative  dexterity  and  rapidity  of  application,  without  which  in  many  cases 
they  will  prove  ineffectual. 

Haemostatics  may  be  either  physical,  chemical,  or  surgical,  according  to  the 
mode  of  action. 

The  physical  are  cold  water  or  refrigerant  combinations,  snow,  ice,  nitrate 
of  potash,  with  hypochlorate  of  ammonia  and  water.  Cold  water  is  applied 
in  the  form  of  compress,  douche,  spray,  etc.  Its  most  effectual  application 
is  in  the  form  of  spray.  In  passing  through  the  air  it  is  rendered  colder  by 
evaporation,  and  its  light  percussion  on  the  skin  has  the  effect  of  exciting  the 
contraction  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins.  It  is  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
vasomotor  nerves,  followed  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
vessels,  that  the  openings  close  and  arrest  the  haemorrhage  under  the  refrige¬ 
rating  and  percussing  effect  of  the  cold  water,  and  the  lower  its  temperature 
the  better  the  result.  Currents  of  cold  air  are  also  recommended,  but  the 
cold  sprays  are  much  more  effectual. 

Ether  sprays,  either  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  alcohol,  cause  in  a  few 
minutes  by  their  evaporation  the  freezing  of  water,  but  applied  to  the  tissues 
they  are  apt  to  bring  about  gangrene,  and  therefore  can  only  be  used  with 
extreme  caution. 

The  refrigerants  are  but  feeble  haemostatics,  and  efficacious  only  in  capil¬ 
lary  or  slow  parenchymatous  haemorrhage,  being  quite  useless  in  bleeding 
from  erectile  tissue,  or  from  venous  or  arterial  trunks.  They  are  most  use¬ 
ful  in  slight  superficial  bleeding  or  in  that  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
the  mouth,  vagina,  or  rectum.  When  employed  over  a  large  cutaneous 
surface  for  some  time  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  arrest  of  the  natural 
perspiration  and  chill  do  not  lead  to  more  serious  accidents  than  that  for 
which  the  animal  is  being  treated. 

Tow,  lint,  sponge,  spider  webs,  and  farinaceous  substances  are  all  more  or 
less  employed.  In  veterinary  practice  the  commonest  and  most  useful  of 
these  substances  is  tow,  either  applied  with  compression  superficially  or  by 
the  plugging  of  the  wound,  as  the  case  requires  and  circumstances  will  admit. 
Absorbents  are,  however,  but  feeble  haemostatics,  and  only  useful  for  capil¬ 
lary  haemorrhage,  except  where  it  is  possible  to  apply  compression  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them. 

Chemical  haemostatics  are  of  two  kinds — those  which  enter  into 
combination  with  the  blood  cause  its  coagulation,  and  produce  an  astringent 
effect  on  the  tissues,  styptic  and  astringent  ;  and  those  which,  by  destroying 
the  tissues  and  the  organic  fluids,  form  an  eschar,  caustics. 

The  astringents  are  very  numerous,  some  of  which  are  alum,  oak  bark,  and 
all  the  substances  containing  tannic  acid,  salts  of  iron,  copper  and  lead, 
alcohol,  tinctures,  essences,  etc. 

In  hot  weather  the  tannin  preparations  have,  when  mixed  with  the  blood 
extravasated  through  the  dressing,  an  antiseptic  action  which  recommends 
their  use.  The  most  energetic  styptic  and  astringent  is  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  and  must  be  used  more  or  less  concentrated,  according  to  the  surfaces 
to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  It  acts,  like  all  astringents,  on  the 
coats  of  the  vessels,  causing  their  most  energetic  contraction,  and,  besides, 
it  forms  almost  instantaneously  with  the  blood  a  firm  and  adherent  clot. 
Soaked  in  a  pledget  of  tow,  and  held  for  some  moments  to  bleeding  surfaces 
or  fixed  to  them,  it  will  arrest  haemorrhage  of  considerable  extent.  If  at  all 
indicated  to  mucous  membranes  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  considerably  diluted. 
Some  practitioners  administer  it  internally  for  haemorrhage,  either  sthenic  or 
asthenic  in  character ;  but  its  action  in  this  way  is  still  problematical.  It  can 
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only  be  administered  in  small  doses,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  is  absorbed. 
It  is  even  probable  that  its  action  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  the  same  as  in  wounds,  opposes  its  absorption.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
inferior  to  tannin,  the  haemostatic  effect  of  which  internally  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  and  observation.  Spirit  of  turpentine,  both 
internally  and  externally,  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
success. 

The  chemical  agents,  i.e.  caustics,  are  little  used  except  perhaps  in  France, 
where  a  fluid  prepared  by  the  addition  of  three  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  called  “  Eau  de  Rabel,”  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
caustic,  but  much  more  frequently  in  a  less  concentrated  form  as  a  styptic, 
and  by  some  it  is  greatly  valued.  It  is  also  given  internally  in  many  com¬ 
plaints  as  a  styptic  and  astringent.  The  actual  cautery  is  the  oldest  and 
perhaps  even  now  the  most  frequently  employed  haemostatic  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  it  has  certainly  the  advantage  that  no  special  knowledge  is 
required  for  its  application.  Surgeons  in  remote  times  practised  all  their 
operations  with  knives  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  such  practice  is  still  said 
to  be  common  among  the  Arabs. 

For  the  application  of  the  hot  iron  to  have  the  desired  effect  all  foreign 
bodies  must  be  removed  from  the  wound,  a  pledget  of  tow  held  to  it  until  the 
iron  is  ready  to  be  applied,  for  the  blood  by  cooling  the  iron  prevents  the 
quick  formation  of  the  desired  eschar.  The  iron  should  be  applied  at  nearly 
a  white  heat,  the  wound  being  as  dry  as  possible,  and  the  iron  removed 
before  the  temperature  falls,  otherwise  the  scar  will  adhere  to  the  iron.  If 
one  iron  is  not  sufficient  several  may  be  successively  applied,  each  being 
removed  while  still  bright  red.  Its  use  is,  however,  dangerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  joints  or  of  cavities  containing  vital  organs. 

Such  substances  as  feathers,  the  hairs  of  the  mane  and  tail,  and  resin,  etc., 
are  said  to  be  employed  with  advantage  by  burning  them  along  with  the 
tissues  from  which  the  haemorrhage  proceeds. 

A  large  number  of  surgical  operations  for  arresting  haemorrhage  have  not 
only  been  suggested,  but  practised,  and  although  some  benefit  might  be 
derived  from  their  careful  consideration,  the  trespass  on  your  time  has 
already  been  so  much  more  than  considerable  that  they  will  be  but  briefly 
referred  to.  The  most  important  are  acupressure,  compression,  plugging,  the 
ligature  and  torsion.  Acupressure  is  the  most  recent  surgical  operation  for 
for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  and  was  introduced  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Simpson.  Although  it  is  a  form  of  compression  it  deserves  to  be  separately 
mentioned.  Its  aim  is  to  compress  the  mouths  of  divided  or  bleeding  arteries 
by  pushing  a  needle  through  the  tissues  across  the  course  of  the  artery,  under 
or  over  it  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  cause  pressure  from  the  needle  on  one 
side  and  from  the  resisting  tissues  on  the  other,  or  by  direct  pressure  of  the 
needle  on  the  under  side  of  the  artery  and  by  counter  pressure  over  it  by  a 
wire  twisted  round  and  lying  parallel  to  the  needle,  the  artery  passing  at 
right  angles  between.  The  great  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that 
the  needle  can  be  easily  withdrawn  and  it  is  eminently  surgical,  expeditious, 
and  efficient.  The  needle  can  also  be  withdrawn  before  it  is  long  enough  in 
the  tissues  to  have  set  up  irritation,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  tissues  will 
tolerate  a  metallic  longer  than  an  organic  substance.  It  may  usually  be 
withdrawn  within  forty-eight  hours  after  its  application.  A  good  deal  has 
been  said  both  for  and  against  this  mode  of  operating,  and  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  our  eminent  surgeons  continue  to  use  the  ligature  where  acupres¬ 
sure  would  seem  to  be  indicated,  is  probably  a  convincing  proof  that  it  has  its 
disadvantages,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  occasional  occurrence  of  secondary 
haemorrhage,  which  in  large  amputations  is  always  to  be  dreaded. 

Compression  has  for  object,  like  acupressure,  the  approximation  of  the 
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walls  of  the  artery  so  as  to  suspend  or  facilitate  operations,  in  some  cases 
only  to  diminish  the  flow  of  blood  through  it. 

Compression  is  described  as  direct,  lateral,  mediate,  or  immediate.  Direct 
compression  is  effected  by  placing  pledgets  of  tow  into  the  bottom  of  the 
wound,  placing  a  pad  on  the  top,  and  fixing  the  whole  according  to  the 
situation.  Where  bandaging  is  unsuitable  various  kinds  of  sutures  are 
adopted.  It  is  principally  used  after  operations  to  the  foot,  withers,  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  inguinal  region. 

Lateral  compression  is  applied  to  longitudinal  wounds  of  large  vascular 
trunks,  and  may  either  be  used  to  the  vessel  itself  or  to  the  region  in  which 
it  is  situated.  In  the  first  case  it  is  immediate,  in  the  second  mediate. 

Lateral  immediate  compression  is  effected  by  laying  the  skin  open  opposite 
the  wound  in  the  vessel  and  filling  up  the  solution  of  continuity  either  with 
plain  tow  or  with  tow  saturated  in  coagulating  liquids,  and  approximating 
the  edges  of  the  wound  over  the  two  by  means  of  tightly-drawn  stitches. 
This  method  may  be  quite  sufficient  to  stop  bleeding  from  large  arterial 
trunks. 

Lateral  mediate  compression  is  exercised  over,  below  and  above  the  wound, 
with  the  aid  of  pledgets  and  bandages.  In  practising  this  method  it  is 
necessary  to  take  in  a  large  surface  so  as  not  to  produce  engorgements  above 
and  below  the  wound  or  part.  It  is  of  advantage  in  wounds  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  limbs,  care  being  taken  to  bandage  all  the  way  between  the  foot 
and  knee  or  hock. 

Plugging  is  the  introduction  into  wounds  or  natural  cavities  of  spongy 
substances  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  blood  and  forming  a  compressive 
haemostatic.  It  can  be  used  to  the  nasal  cavities,  the  womb,  vagina,  etc. 

Like  the  other  modes  just  referred  to,  it  acts  better  when  employed  with 
styptics. 

The  ligature  is  perhaps  until  now  the  haemostatic  “par  excellence.” 

It  consists  in  embracing  a  vessel  in  a  band  capable  of  being  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  permanently  arrest  the  passage  of  blood.  It  necessitates  primarily 
the  dissection  of  the  vessel,  and  if  the  wound  be  the  lateral  incision  of  an 
artery  the  ligature  ought  to  be  double,  one  being  placed  beyond  either  extremity 
of  the  wound. 

In  the  case  of  the  large  venous  trunks  ligature  of  the  peripheral  extremity 
is  usually  sufficient. 

Torsion  is  so  frequently  described  in  papers  on  castration  that  its  descripr 
tion  would  be  a  useless  encroachment  on  your  time,  and  indeed  the  general 
details  of  the  necessary  surgical  interference  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage 
would  occupy  a  paper  by  themselves. 

This,  gentlemen,  concludes  my  paper,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  indulgent 
attention. 

Professor  Williams  then  vacated  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  Professor 
Lewis. 

Mr.  Cunningham  proposed  that  the  paper  be  published,  and  that  the  dis' 
cussion  be  adjourned  to  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Rutherford  then  related  the  case  of  a  horse  brought  in  from 
harrowing,  which  exhibited  colicky  pains  and  convulsive  breathing,  and 
which  received  a  colic  draught.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  then  called  in,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  noticed  that  the  mucous  membranes  were 
blanched,  and  the  abdomen  much  enlarged,  the  owner  observing  that  the 
enlargement  had  been  increasing  for  some  time  back.  When  the  head  of 
the  animal  was  raised,  it  fell.  Diagnosis,  internal  haemorrhage  ;  treatmem, 
stimulants.  Next  day  there  were  symptoms  of  brain  anaemia,  botli  eyes 
being  amaurotic.  Pulse  8o  and  weak,  and  appetite  good. 
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Professor  Walley,  in  seconding  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion, 
inquired  from  Mr.  Robinson  what  doses  of  Liq.  Ferri.  Perchlor.  he  would 
administer  to  horses  in  cases  of  haemorrhage,  and  on  Mr.  Robinson  replying 
that  he  would  give  half-ounce  doses,  Professor  Walley  stated  that  he  would 
give  ounce  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  related  having  seen  a  hundred  horses 
imported  from  Roumania,  many  of  which  had  haemorrhagic  spots  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  concluded  that  these  were  due  to  parasites.  The 
Professor  also  stated  that  a  small  collar  or  obliteration  of  a  jugular  will  cause 
epistaxis,  and  that  in  sunstroke  there  frequently  was  haemoptysis.  He  further 
stated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  witch-hazel  and  puff-ball  as  a 
haemostatic  in  purpura  and  haemorrhage.  In  conclusion,  he  considered  that 
the  Secretary  was  remiss  in  not  giving  notice  that  specimens  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  paper  being  to  his  knowledge  exhaustive, 
he  considered  it  inadvisable  to  overcrowd  the  members  with  subject-matter, 
and  concluded  to  omit  the  request  for  specimens  from  the  business  notice, 
and  also  stated  that  it  was  an  understood  fact  by  all  members  that  if  they 
had  specimens  to  exhibit,  and  chose  to  take  their  chance  of  obtaining  time  to 
exhibit  them,  the  members  were  only  too  pleased  to  see  them. 

Professor  Walley  gave  notice  of  motion  that  a  reporter  be  paid  for  report¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  in  full. 

Mr.  Cunningham  thought  there  only  should  be  a  fair  report,  not  a  full 
one,  as  the  journals  felt  overcrowded  when  very  extensive  reports  were  sent  in. 

Professor  Walley  considered  that  the  Secretary  should  forward  to  each 
member  a  proof  of  his  remarks  for  correction  before  publication. 

Mr.  Rutherford  suggested  that  if  this  were  to  be  done,  the  Secretary 
should  be  paid,  and  the  subscription  raised  to  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Secretary,  being  only 
honorary,  had  quite  enough  to  do. 

Professor  Lewis  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rutherford  and  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Rutherford  then  gave  notice  of  motion  that  the  Society  should  name 
a  subject,  which  subject  should  be  discussed  at  consecutive  meetings  until 
exhausted. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting  separated. 

W.  Owen  Williams,  Hon.  Sec. 

ROYAL  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  Hungerford  on  the  13th 
day  of  July  last,  at  the  “  Three  Swans  ”  Hotel.  Previous  to  the  business 
meeting,  the  members  and  visitors  present  were  entertained  to  luncheon, 
at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Kidd,  who  occupied  the  chair,  gave  the  toast  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  which  was  loyally  drunk.  Mr. 
Simpson  (Maidenhead),  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences,  gave  the  health  of 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Kidd,  whose  services  as  hon.  sec.  to  the  Association  he 
described  as  invaluable,  and  as  a  mark  of  esteem  he  begged  him  to  accept 
the  model  of  a  horse,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  luncheon 
table.  This  model,  which  was  a  large  one  in  bronze,  was  admired  by  the 
company  as  a  correct  representation  of  a  hunter,  and  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Jones,  who  is  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  toast  was 
drunk  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Kidd  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  which  he  said  was  quite 
a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  never  expected,  when  he  saw  the  model  placed  on 
the  table,  that  he  would  be  its  fortunate  owner  ;  his  services  did  not  merit 
such  a  handsome  gift. 

Mr.  Barford  then  proposed  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
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tion,  which  was  drunk  with  musical  honours.  The  members  then  rose  from 
the  tables,  and  proceeded  to  transact  the  business  of  the  Association,  Jas.  F. 
Simpson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Reading  in  February  last  having  been  read 
by  the  hon.  secretary,  were  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Windsor,  whom  the 
Association  decided  to  support,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  council¬ 
lors,  and  he  regretted  he  was  unable  to  be  present  to  acknowledge  the  com¬ 
pliment  in  person. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  long  list  of  apologies  for  inability  to  be 
present,  and  then  the  following  new  members  were  elected  :  Mr.  T.  Bennett 
Goodall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  proposed  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barford  ; 
Mr.  Charles  Nicholson  Carter,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Guildford,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wheatley,  seconded  by  Mr.  Barford  ;  Mr.  Edward  Montague  Davy, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  London,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Flanagan. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barford,  seconded  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  Didcot  was 
selected  as  the  next  meeting  place,  to  take  place  the  last  Friday  in  November. 

Mr.  Barford  acknowledged  the  compliment  done  him  by  this  and 
kindred  Societies  in  the  South  of  England  in  returning  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  trusted  that  the  interests  of  the  profession  would  not  suffer 
at  his  hands.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Hon.  Secretary  gave  notice  that  at  next  meeting  he  should  move 
a  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  Association  considers  the  advisability  of 
presenting  a  window  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Raymond  then  moved  that  his  paper  be  taken  as  read,  adding: 
Since  this  paper  was  written  some  fresh  material  has  been  added  to  this 
branch  of  science  by  the  labours  of  Professor  Johneand  of  Drs.  Loeffler  and 
Schiitz.  You  will  notice  that  on  page  17  I  refer  to  the  discovery  by  Johne 
of  Actinomyses  in  the  spermatic  cords  of  horses  after  castration.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  investigations.  Professor  Johne  finds  that  connective-tissue 
tumours  are  sometimes  caused  by  Actinomyses.  I  now  beg  to  refer  you 
to  page  9  to  the  Micrococcus  suis.  You  see  that  some  scientists 
assert  that  Typhoid  is  caused  by  a  micrococcus  ;  others  that  it  is  caused  by 
a  bacillus.  In  recent  papers  published  in  Germany,  1885,  Messrs.  Loeffler 
and  Schiitz  (the  discoverers  of  the  bacillus  of  Glanders)  have  published 
some  investigations  upon  Swine  Fever  which  may  interest  you,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  Drs.  Loeffler  and  Schiitz  seem  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  what  is  called  Swine  Fever  {Rothlauf)  in  Germany 
is  caused  by  a  bacillus  similar  to  the  bacillus  of  Mouse  Septicaemia,  but 
Dr.  Loeffler,  in  one  case,  found  no  bacillus  resembling  Mouse  Septicaemia, 
but  a  minute  ovoid  bacterium,  resembling  Pasteur  s  figure  of  3  microbe. 
It  is  suggested  that  under  one  heading  two  diseases  may  have  hitherto  been 
classified  :  one  a  Septicaemia,  resembling  in  its  case  the  Septicaemia  of  mice, 
and  the  other  caused  by  a  minute  ovoid  bacterium  similar  to  Pasteur’s  figure 
of  8  microbe.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  very  great  experience  of  this 
disease.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  add  one  more  question  to  the 
three  already  submitted  to  you  :  Have  you  noticed,  in  your  practice,  any¬ 
thing  which  at  any  time  has  led  you  to  suspect  that  you  were  dealing  with 
two  diseases,  sufficiently  alike  to  be  called  Typhoid,  yet  showing  dissimilarity 
m  certain  symptoms  2C!\di  post-morte7}i  appearances  ? 

‘‘Bacteriology  from  a  Veterinary  Point  of  View.’' 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject  I  have  the  honour  to  bring 
before  you  is  one  which  is  somewhat  neglected  by  members  not  only  of  our 
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own,  but  of  the  medical  profession.  Gentlemen  in  active  practice  have  rarely 
the  leisure  to  investigate  for  themselves  new  doctrines  until  those  doctrines 
have  become  more  or  less  established  facts.  Bacteria  have  now  been  proved 
to  be  the  cause  of  so  many  diseases  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  profes¬ 
sional  men  to  remain  without  at  least  some  knowledge  of  these  minute  fungi. 

I  took  up  the  subject  some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  being  connected  with 
several  outbreaks  of  Anthrax.  I  knew  very  little  of  the  subject,  but  even 
that  little  enabled  me  to  deal  so  much  more  effectually  with  my  cases  that  I 
was  persuaded  that  bacteriology  was  a  branch  of  study  which  no  veterinary 
surgeon  could  afford  to  neglect  altogether. 

I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  grasping  the  subject,  partly  on  account  of 
the  want  of  classification,  partly  on  account  of  the  many  technicalities  em¬ 
ployed,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  obscure  to  the 
uninitiated. 

Since  then  several  new  books  on  bacteria  have  appeared,  including  new 
theories  and  new  classifications  ;  but  my  object  will  be  to  put  before  you  not 
so  much  new  theories,  which  are  liable  to  be  demolished  at  any  moment,  as 
the  actual  main  facts  which  appear  at  present  to  have  a  more  stable  exis¬ 
tence. 

We  daily  read  of  the  discovery  of  a  microbe,  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
some  disease.  Professor  Lustig  recently  discovered  no  less  than  six  different 
kinds  in  the  nasal  discharges  of  a  horse  suffering  from  Influenza.  But  his 
conclusions  must  be  accepted  with  reserve  until  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  more  than  one  scientist.  For  as  Koch  has  pointed  out,  in  1883,  in  his 
Work  on  “  Splenic  Fever  Inoculation,”  in  no  instance  can  these  theories  be 
accepted  until  they  are  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  true,  and  in  no  instance 
can  a  micro-organism  be  said  to  produce  a  disease  until — 

ist.  The  micro-organism  in  question  is  found  to  be  present  in  the  blood  or 
tissues  of  the  patient  alive  or  dead. 

2nd.  It  is  necessary  to  take  these  organisms  when  found,  and  to  cultivate 
them  artificially  in  suitable  media  outside  the  animal  body,  but  by  such 
methods  as  to  exclude  the  accidental  introduction  into  the  media  of  other 
micro-organisms,  and  to  go  on  cultivating  from  one  cultivation  to  another  for 
several  successive  generations  in  order  to  obtain  them  free  from  every  kind 
of  matter  derived  from  the  animal  body,  from  which  they  were  taken  in  the 
first  instance. 

3rd.  After  which  it  is  necessary  to  re-introduce  them  into  the  body  of  a 
healthy  animal  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  in  this  way  show'  that  this 
animal  becomes  affected  wfith  the  same  disease  as  the  one  from  wdiich  the 
organisms  were  originally  derived. 

4th.  And,  finally,  it  is  necessary  that  in  this  animal  the  same  micro-organ- 
isms  should  be  again  found. 

A  particular  micro-organism  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  a  particular 
disease  ;  but  that  really  and  unmistakably  it  is  so  can  only  be  inferred  with 
certainty  when  every  one  of  these  desiderata  has  been  satisfied. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  the  above,  because,  although  many 
utterly  pooh-pooh  bacteriological  knowledge,  others  seem  to  think  that  when 
a  microbe  is  discovered  it  must  necessarily  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  from 
•which  the  animal  is  suffering  at  the  time. 

Many  of  my  hearers  may  have  felt  a  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  but  owing  to  the  w^ant  of  time  necessary  to  gain  preliminary 
information,  have  been  unable  to  follow'  their  inclinations. 

This  difficulty  fell  also  to  my  lot.  My  first  trouble  was  to  know  the 
difference  between  a  micrococcus  and  a  bacillus  ;  and,  failing  to  understand 
the  foundation  of  most  of  the  papers  I  read,  I  became  more  puzzled  as  I  pro¬ 
ceeded. 
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I  therefore  propose  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  classification  of  bacteria, 
illustrated  with  some  specimens  seen  under  microscopes  and  some  drawings 
with  which  a  friend  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  ;  after  which  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  give  a  short  description  of  some  of  the  microbes  in 
which  we,  as  veterinary  surgeons,  are  more  particularly  interested. 

The  class  of  fungi  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal  are  the  Schizo-mycetes, 
or  splitting-fungi  [from  schizo^  I  cleave  ;  mukes^  fungus]. 

A  final  classification  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  the  latest  is  Zopf  s,  a  rather 
complicated  one.  Klein,  one  of  our  greatest  English  authorities,  has  adopted 
Cohn’s  classification,  which  is  roughly  as  follows  ; — 

1.  Micrococci^  or  Sphero-bacteria. 

2.  Bacteria^  or  Micro-bacteria. 

3.  Bacilli^  or  Desmo-bacteria. 

4.  Spirilli^  or  Spiro-bacteria. 

There  are  also  various  kinds  which  approach  one  or  the  other  of  these — 
ascococcus,  sarcina,  leptothrix,  cladothrix,  streptothrix,  etc.  I  shall 
limit  my  descriptions  to  those  which  interest  us  mostly  as  veterinary 
surgeons. 

I  will  now  describe  these  fungi — 

sphero-bacteria^  or  Micrococcus^  are  colourless,  or  very  palely  tinted,  round 
or  oval,  motionless  cells  dividing  in  one  direction  only.  The  daughter  cells, 
7>.,  the  offspring  of  the  division,  either  soon  separate  from  one  another  or 
remain  united  in  a  chain  of  two  (Dumb-bells,  Dipplococcus)  or  more  ;  (Te- 
trades,  Sarcina)  or  form  a  mass  of  colonies  (Zoogloea).  All  micrococci 
multiply  by  slightly  elongating  and  then  dividing  by  transverse  constriction 
into  two  (Dumb-bells).  True  micrococci  never  form  rods. 

Some  micrococci  only  grow  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  (the  air),  they  are 
called  aerobic.  Others  do  not  require  free  oxygen  ;  these  are  classed  anaero¬ 
bic.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  different  species.  The  micro¬ 
cocci  occurring  in  connection  with  disease  are  anaerobic. 

Micrococci  may  be  divided  according  to  their  chemical  and  physiological 
functions  into — 

a.  Septic. 

b.  Zymogenic. 

c.  Chromogenic. 

d.  Pathogenic. 

a.  Septic  Micrococci  occur  with  other  septic  bacteria  whenever  there  is  de¬ 
composition  of  organic  matter  in  solids  or  in  fluids.  They  are  constantly 
found  in  the  air,  and  in  man  and  animals  ;  in  fact,  wherever  there  is  dead 
tissue,  in  which  they  grow  well  and  copiously.  They  are  found  in  ordinary 
pus.  ‘(Ogston.) 

b.  Zymogenic  Micrococci  are  associated  with  definite  chemical  processes  ; 
for  instance,  the  Micrococcus  Ureae. 

c.  Chro7nogenic  Micrococci^  which  form  pigment  of  various  colours,  such  as 
the  Micrococcus  prodigeosus  and  fulvus. 

d.  Pathogenic  Micrococci. — Most  of  these  are  connected  with  disease.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pus  of  open  wounds  (Cheyne),  in  closed  abscesses, 
Typhoid  Fever,  Tuberculosis,  Swine  Fever,  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle. 
Pasteur  and  others  assert  that  Swine  Fever  is  produced  by  a  micrococcus, 
which  Klein  denies. 

The  following  micrococci  stand  in  intimate  connection  to  specific  diseases. 

We  have  the  Micrococci  variolce  et  vaccinia.  Chauveau  was  the  first  to 
prove  experimentally  that  in  vaccinia  and  in  variola  the  active  principle  is 
a  particulate  non-diffusible  substance.  Eurdon  Sanderson  and  Cohn, 
Weigert  and  Klein,  have  confirmed  him  and  carried  his  investigations  farther. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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paper,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  micro¬ 
cocci  are  the  causa  viorbi^  for  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  successfully  re¬ 
produced  after  cultivation. 

The  Micrococcus  of  Pleuro-pneumoiia. — Bruylands  and  Verriers  {Bzdl.  de 
PAcad.  Belg-.,  1880)  assert  they  have  successfully  cultivated  the  micrococci  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle. 

More  recently,  T.  Poels  and  Dr.  W.  Nolen,  in  Rotterdam  {Centralbl.  fo, 
Med.  Wiss.,  No.  9,  1884),  assert  they  have  ascertained  in  Pleuro-pneumonia 
of  cattle  that  the  pulmonary  exudations  contain  micrococci,  which  in  their 
morphology  and  mode  of  growth  in  artificial  cultures  are  identical  with  the 
micrococci  of  human  Pneumonia.  And  they  further  assert  that  artificial 
cultures  of  the  micrococci  derived  from  either  human  Pneumonia  or  from 
Pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  produce,  in  cattle,  the  typical  Pleuro-pneumonia. 
Klein,  from  his  observations,  has  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  state¬ 
ments. 

The  Micrococci  of  Cattle  Plague. — In  Cattle  Plague,  micrococci  have  been 
found  in  the  lymphatic  glands  by  Klebs  (1872)  and  by  Summer  in  the  blood 
and  lymphatic  glands  (1874  and  1881).  In  conjunction  with  Archangelski, 
Summer  cultivated  the  micrococci  obtained  from  the  lymphatic  glands  of  a 
sheep  dead  of  inoculated  Cattle  Plague  in  several  media,  such  as  broth,  etc. 
The  micrococci  grew  very  copiously  as  zoogloea  and  chains.  With  the 
micrococci  (of  a  first  transfer)  a  calf  was  inoculated,  and  died  seven  days 
afterwards  of  Rinderpest.  The  cultures,  when  transferred,  lose  gradually 
their  virulence  from  one  generation  to  another,  but  animals  (sheep)  inoculated 
with  them  are  protected  against  further  virulent  disease.  Cold  destroys  the 
activity  of  Rinderpest  organisms.  However,  it  appears  that  the  specific 
nature  of  these  micrococci  cannot  yet  be  considered  absolutely  established. 

Micrococcus  Suis. — The  cause  of  Swine  Plague  is  found  in  couples — dipplo- 
cocci  and  tetrades.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  but  gather 
my  description  from  a  recent  paper  by  Dr.  Fleming.  Klein  has  described  a 
bacterium  as  being  the  cause,  but  Pasteur,  Cornevin,  and  Dr.  Salmon  are 
against  him.  According  to  Pasteur  and  Salmon,  protective  inoculation  has 
satisfactory  results. 

The  7nicrococcus  of  Erysipelas  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  that  disease.  Fehleisen  has  employed  these  germs  therapeuti¬ 
cally  by  inoculating  persons  suffering  from  Lupus,  Cancer,  and  Sarcoma  with 
them,  and  with  good  results  to  the  patients.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Erysipelas  in  equines  is  infectious. 

Of  the  Chromogenic  Micrococci.,  the  following  is  of  interest  to  us  : — 

The  Micrococcus  Fulvits,  found  on  horse’s  dung.  The  cells  at  first  form  a 
rusty,  conical,  tolerably  firm  drop,  which  increases  in  size,  and  finally  produce 
gelatinous  masses. 

Zyinogenic  Micrococci. — The  Micrococcus  Urese  is  the  only  one  of  this 
species  of  any  interest  to  us.  It  is  found  isolated,  or  forms  zoogloea  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid.  It  is  the  cause  of  ammoniacal  fermentation,  changing 
urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Bacteria.,  or  Micro-bacteria  (Cohn),  are  slightly  elongated  and  oval,  or  short 
and  cylindrical,  with  rounded  ends.  They  divide  by  fission,  like  micrococci. 
They  are  capable  of  spontaneous  motion,  being  possessed  of  a  flagellum  at 
one  or  both  ends,  with  which  they  perform  active  spinning  and  darting 
movements.  Occasionally,  after  division,  several  remain  connected,  thereby 
forming  a  short  chain.  They  also  form  zoogloea. 

Amongst  those  likely  to  interest  us  most  are  : — 

1.  Septic  Bacteria.,  divided  into  the  Bacteria  Termo  and  Bacteria  Lineola. 
They  are  the  essential  cause  of  decomposition  of  putrefying  fluids. 

2.  Zy77iogenic  Bacteria  comprise,  amongst  others,  the  Bacteria  Lactis 
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which  Lister  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  lactic  fermentation,  i.e.^  the 
souring  of  milk. 

3.  Chroinogenic  Bacteria^  which  include  the  Bacteria  Xanthinum,  which 
produces  yellow  milk  ;  the  Bacteria  Syncyanum,  which  produces  blue  milk  ; 
and  the  Bacteria  Qiraginosum,  found  in  so-called  green  or  blue  pus. 

Bacilli^  or  Desino-bacteria^  are  cylindrical  or  rod-shaped  bacteria,  which  are 
rounded  or  square  at  their  extremities.  They  sometimes  grow  into  chains  or 
filaments,  which  are  called  leptothrix. 

Some  bacilli  are  endowed  with  a  flagellum,  and  are  capable  of  spontaneous 
movements ;  others  are  not.  To  this  motile  class  belong  most  of  those  micro¬ 
organisms  with  which  we  have  to  do.  The  bacillus  of  Anthrax  forms  an 
exception. 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  growth  of  bacilli  is  their  power 
of  forming  spores.  These  are  generally  oval  when  fully  developed,  spherical 
when  immature  ;  they  are  always  of  a  bright,  glistening  appearance,  and  take 
dyes  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  They  are  generally  a  little  thicker  than  the 
bacillus  within  which  they  develop. 

For  the  development  of  spores  free  access  of  air  is  essential. 

Spores  with  access  to  nourishing  material  develop  into  bacilli ;  for  this 
purpose  free  air  is  not  required. 

Anthrax  bacilli  do  not  form  spores  at  a  temperature  below  I2°C.  (Koch),  nor 
above  4o°C.  (Pasteur).  Spores  are  tenacious  of  life  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  ;  long  lapse  of  time,  drying,  heat,  cold,  chemical  agents,  etc.,  have  no 
effect  upon  them.  If  passed  rapidly  through  alkalies  and  acids,  such  as 
caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  remain  uninjured;  ethers  and  alcohols 
likewise  do  not  injure  them  at  once  (Tyndall).  A  lengthened  residence  in 
such  fluids  will,  however,  destroy  them.  Neither  great  heat  nor  great  cold 
kill  them,  unless  brought  to  bear  for  a  long  thne.  The  reasons  given  for  their 
great  tenacity  of  life  are,  first,  that  fluids  take  some  time  to  moisten  them,  and 
they  are  provided  with  two  coats,  one  external,  composed  probably  of  cellu¬ 
lose,  and  an  inner  coat  of  a  fatty  nature,  both  bad  conductors  of  heat. 
Besides,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  by  age  the  outer  parts  of  the  spore  might 
become  so  desiccated  that  some  time  is  required  to  soften  it  sufficiently  to 
render  it  subject  to  the  influence  of  boiling  water.  As  a  fact,  it  is  found  that 
the  spores  of  Bacillus  Anthracis  take  half  an  hour’s  boiling  to  kill  them ;  some 
spores  do  not  require  so  much,  others  more. 

Zymogenic  Bacillus. — The  bacillus  subtilis,  or  hay  bacillus,  is  found  largely 
in  the  air  and  on  hay. 

Professor  Williams  has  stated  that  an  outbreak  of  Anthrax  was  caused  by 
animals  eating  this  bacillus,  which  he  suggested  became  pathogenic  and 
caused  the  disease.  Professor  Axe  considers  this  view  to  be  erroneous. 

The  bacillus  butyricus  causes  fermentation  of  butyric  acid  in  old  milk  and 
ripening  cheese.  Cellulose  is  decomposed  by  it,  and  hence  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  bacillus  in  the  digestive  process  of  herbivorous  animals,  in  whose 
stomach  and  intestine  it  is  very  common.  It  is  very  common  in  all  sub¬ 
stances  containing  starch. 

The  Septic  Bacilli. — The  bacillus  septicus  occurs  in  earth,  putrid  blood,  and 
many  putrid  albuminous  fluids  ;  it  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the  blood  of 
man  and  animals  after  death,  but  it  cannot  subsist  in  a  nourishing  fluid  which 
contains  micrococci,  bacillo  termi,  or  bacilli  subtilis. 

Chromoy^enic  Bacilli. — The  bacillus  syncyanus  (Neelsen)  causes  the  blue 
colour  in  milk  after  it  has  become  acid. 

Pathogenic  Bacilli.  —The  bacilli  of  Choleraic  Diarrhoea  from  meat  poison¬ 
ing  caused  the  death  of  four  people  out  of  seventy-two,  attacked  after  eating 
meat  sandwiches  at  Welbeck,  Notts,  in  July,  1880.  Again,  in  February, 
1881,  fifteen  persons  were  attacked  at  Nottingham,  after  eating  baked  pork. 
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One  case  ended  fatally.  Experiments  on  dogs,  etc.,  etc.,  after  cultivation^ 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  animals. 

The  bacillus  of  Ulcerative  Stomatitis  in  the  calf.  In  the  La7icet  of  May, 
1883,  A.  Lingard  and  E.  Bolt  described  a  peculiar  bacillus  found  in  Ulcera¬ 
tions  on  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous  membrane  of  the  calf. 

The  bacillus  of  Glanders.  Schiitz  and  Ldffler,  in  the  Deiitsche  Med. 
Wochenschrift.,  No.  52,  for  1882,  discovered  bacilli  in  the  nodules  found  in 
horses  dead  or  dying  of  Glanders.  The  bacilli  are  very  minute,  being  about 
the  size  of  a  Tubercle  bacillus.  These  bacilli  were  carefully  cultivated  for 
several  generations,  and  inoculated  into  a  horse,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and 
mice,  all  of  which  took  the  disease,  particularly  the  guinea-pigs.  On  the  site 
of  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  appears  an  ulcer  with  indurated  base,  speedily 
enlarging  and  spreading  ;  other  ulcers  follow  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
neighbouring  glands  become  swollen,  and  general  infection  follows  in  the  form 
of  nodules  and  ulcers  on  the  septum  nasi.  In  all  these  cases  the  diseased 
tissues  contain  the  characteristic  bacilli.  N  P.  Wassilief,  in  the  Deutsche 
Med.  Wochenschrift.^  observed  the  bacillus  in  human  Glanders. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  July 
14th,  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  Norwich. 

Present : — G.  A.  Banham,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  President,  Cambridge,  in  the 
chair  ;  J.  Hammond,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bale,  Vice-President  ;  W.  Shipley, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Yarmouth,  Vice-President  ;  A.  H.  Santy,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Norwich, 
Vice-President ;  Professor  Pritchard,  London,  Hon.  Associate  ;  J.  D. 
Overed,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Blofield  ;  S.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lowestoft ;  T.  E. 
Auger,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wymondham  ;  W.  L.  Fenner,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Clare,  Suf¬ 
folk  ;  F.  W.  Wragg,  F.R.C.V.S.,  London  ;  G.  C.  Hunting,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Stalham  ;  R.  S.  Barcham,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Visitors: — T.  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester;  L.  Butters,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Liverpool  ;  A.  S.  Auger,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Saxmundham  ;  • — .  Coe,  New 
Zealand  ;  J.  B.  Martin,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rochester  ;  C.  Waters,  Esq.,  Postwick  ; 
C.  H.  J.  Bray,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Norwich  ;  W.  Shipley  (student),  Yarmouth. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  taken  as  read,  Mr.  Santy 
read  apologies  from  several  members  of  the  profession,  also  from  officers  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present,  owing  to  their  engagements  on  the  show  ground. 

The  President  then  gave  his  inaugural  address  : — 

Gentlemen, — My  first,  as  well  as  my  most  pleasant  duty,  is  to  bid  hearty 
welcome  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  honoured  us  with  their 
presence  here  to-day. 

Veterinary  science  is  of  unquestioned  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
your  attendance  here  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  fact  meets  with  your 
recognition. 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  most  sincerely 
for  again  electing  me  to  the  honourable  post  of  President  of  this  Society. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  that  I  accept  this  honour  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  members  that  a  change  of 
officers  is  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  societies.  Such  changes  impart 
new  life  and  vigour  to  them,  and  checks  any  tendency  that  might  otherwise 
show  itself  to  run  in  the  same  groove.  Another  thing  :  those  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  re-elected  to  serve  in  the  same  office  are  apt  to  become  self-satisfied, 
and  to  think  that  all  is  being  done  that  can  be  for  our  advancement ;  the 
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enthusiasm  of  novelty  wears  off,  however  we  may  try  to  stimulate  it  into 
renewed  vigour.  In  order  that  I  may  not  drift  into  any  such  lethargy  as  this  in 
carrying  out  my  duties  for  this  year,  I  must  ap)3eal  to  you,  gentlemen,  your¬ 
selves  to  show  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  to  infect  your 
President  with  it. 

Although  it  is  the  rule  for  the  President  to  address  the  members  at  the 
annual  meeting,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  an  appropriate  subject  for  such  an 
address  on  this  occasion.  You  would  not  thank  me  to  bother  you  at  such  a 
gathering  as  this  with  the  politics  of  our  profession  ;  still  less  with  a  high- 
flown  scientific  discourse,  which,  though  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
profession,  would  probably  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  many  who  are 
now  here.  Therefore  I  have  chosen  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  which 
has  received  the  attention  of  all  of  us  at  some  time  or  other  of  our  professional 
career,  but  more  particularly  that  through  which  many  others,  as  well  as  my¬ 
self,  are  now  passing — viz.,  that  of  early  professional  life,  and  our  first  attempts 
to  win  the  confidence  of,  and  learn  the  customs  of,  the  general  public.  I  will, 
therefore,  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  direct  your  thoughts  somewhat  in  the 
direction  that  my  own  have  been  forced  into  during  the  last  five  years. 

When  veterinary  surgeons  commence  practice,  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  various  grades  of  the  community  who  keep  domestic  animals  for  one 
purpose  or  another,  and  with  individuals  whose  occupation  it  is  to  attend 
upon  them,  as  well  as  those  whose  trade  it  is  to  supply  them  to  those  who 
want  them. 

Owners. 

Although  almost  every  owner  of  horses  would,  if  asked,  say  that  he  takes 
an  interest  in  his  animals,  yet  it  is  very  surprising  to  the  young  practitioner 
of  veterinary  medicine  to  find  the  indifference  a  large  number  of  them  exhibit 
during  sickness  among  their  animals.  The  veterinary  surgeon  frequently 
attends  the  animals  of  certain  stables  for  years,  without  even  knovvung,  or  even 
having  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  owner  at  all.  In  other  cases, 
when  he  does  enjoy  such  advantages,  he  often  finds  that  the  owner  has  some 
new  remedy  to  ask  the  veterinary’s  opinion  about,  that  Mr.  So-and-so  has 
recommended  him  to  try.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  owners  are  less  frank 
than  this,  and  whilst  the  veterinary  attendant  is  administering  one  remedy  the 
owner  is  trying  another.  Not  only  so,  but  they  invariably  permit  anybody  to 
see  the  case  and  give  their  opinion  about  it ;  and  some  will  even  obtain  the 
views  of  a  second  practitioner  without  telling  him  the  case  is  already  under 
treatment  by  another.  Such  practices  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  owner  have 
often  caused  differences  to  arise  between  two  practitioners,  which  remained 
during  the  whole  of  their  professional  life. 

GrooinSy  etc. 

The  most  difficult  persons,  however,  the  young  practitioner  has  to  deal 
with  are  coachmen,  grooms,  and  stablemen.  He  soon  finds  that  this  class  of 
men  consider  themselves  competent  to  give  information,  not  only  as  to  the 
general  stable  management  of  the  animals  under  their  care,  but  also  upon 
the  modes  and  methods  of  shoeing,  and  even  upon  their  treatment  during' 
disease. 

A  great  number  of  these  individuals  use  certain  drugs  which  they  believe 
are  calculated  to  give  a  good  appearance  to  the  animal,  with  the  simple  ob¬ 
ject  of  thereby  saving  themselves  the  trouble  of  grooming  them.  Others  are 
fond  of  the  various  nostrums  now  in  the  market  to  suit  all  maladies — the 
so-called  “  cure-alls.”  The  former  of  these  are  absolutely  dangerous,  as  many 
of  the  drugs  used  are  deadly  poisons,  and  not  a  few  animals  are  killed 
annually  by  allowing  grooms  to  use  them.  The  latter  medicines  are  only 
dangerous  inasmuch  as  the  administrator  does  not  know  what  he  is  giving  ; 
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and,  moreover,  no  medicament  can  be  concocted  to  suit  all  the  ailments 
domestic  animals  are  heir  to. 

Not  only  does  the  veterinary  surgeon  find  himself  face  to  face  with  this 
difficulty  with  these  men,  but  there  is  another,  far  worse,  both  to  the  prac¬ 
titioner  and  the  owner — I  mean  the  system  now  in  vogue  of  “  iipping^^  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  in  London  the  grooms  actually  expect  a  percentage  of 
the  account  any  tradesman  may  have  against  their  employer,  and  this  perni¬ 
cious  practice  is  spreading  to  the  country.  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  a  prac¬ 
titioner  who  has  not  been  asked  what  he  gives  as  percentage  on  the  bill. 
Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  Why,  first  that  the  percentage  has  to  be 
charged  the  master  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  tradesman  puts  his  hand 
in  his  client’s  pocket  to  pay  the  servant.  Or  still  plainer,  the  servant  uses 
the  tradesman  to  rob  his  master.  Now,  suppose  the  young  practitioner 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  servant’s  wish  ;  the  latter  will  soon  complain  of 
something  he  does  to  his  master  ;  the  latter  trusts  his  groom,  and  does  not 
trouble  to  make  inquiries  of  the  practitioner,  and  the  consequence  is  the 
veterinary  attendant  loses  a  client.  Even  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  groom 
treats  the  practitioner  with  such  an  amount  of  incivility  that  it  is  very  un¬ 
pleasant  for  him  to  go  to  the  stable,  and  should  he  have  a  case  that  really 
requires  any  nursing  from  the  groom,  it  won’t  get  it.  The  consequence  is 
the  animal  is  lost,  and  a  good  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  the  groom  to  find 
substantial  fault.  In  fact,  the  man  makes  it  what  he  terms  “  hot  for  the  vet.,” 
and  manages  to  do  it  successfully,  and  without  committing  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  employer. 

Advertised  Medicines. 

The  next  lion  in  the  path  of  the  young  practitioner  is  the  advertised  medi¬ 
cine  used  not  only  by  grooms,  but  by  owners  themselves.  In  nearly  every 
case  we  are  called  in  to  treat  at  the  present  day,  we  find  that  some  unknown 
agent  or  other  has  been  administered. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  this  ?  Why,  that  we  have  to  work  in  the  dark. 
When  we  ask  the  owner  what  he  has  given,  he  invariably  answers,  “  One  of 
So-and-so’s  draughts,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  made  of.”  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  have  lost  more  than  one  case  by  administering  medicines  after 
such  agents  as  these  had  been  given,  which,  had  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  learning  the  nature  of,  I  should  not  have  given  at  all.  The  action  of  the 
medicines  I  have  used,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  so  different  from 
their  ordinary  and  recognised  action,  that,  when  I  am  now  called  in  to  a  case 
where  these  agents  have  been  used,  I  am  really  afraid  to  give  anything  that 
has  any  action  at  all,  and  prefer  to  leave  more  to  the  “  vis  medicatrix  naturae  ” 
than  would  be  otherwise  advisable. 

Existing  Practitioners. 

There  is  now  an  additional  drawback  the  young  practitioner  has  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  that  is,  the  opposition  and  effrontery  from  the  “  existing  practi¬ 
tioners,”  some  of  whom,  I  believe — in  fact,  I  know — are  respectable,  honest, 
hard-working  men,  always  endeavouring  to  do  their  best  for  the  animals  they 
are  called  upon  to  treat,  and  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  registration.  But 
can  this  be  said  of  the  majority  of  them  ?  a  large  number  of  whom  are  black¬ 
smiths,  others  dealers,  others  pig-jobbers,  and  castrators,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  composed  of  nearly  every  grade  of  man  about  animals — men  whom  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  as  such,  neither  should  we  so  long  as  they 
even  practised  under  their  true  title.  But  do  they  ?  I  can  confidently  say  no. 
One  had  even  the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  he  had  been  up  to  London  and 
passed  the  College,  and  got  his  qualification ;  and  most  of  them  inform  their 
customers,  grooms,  and  everybody  they  come  in  contact  with,  “that  they 
have  passed  the  London  College,  and  have  as  good  a  qualification  as  any 
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oilier  veterinary  surgeon!''  Although  both  these  epithets  may  be  true,  inasmuch 
as  each  and  all  of  them  may  have  passed  by  the  outside  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  when  going  through  Red  Lion  Square,  and  each  of 
them  has  as  good  a  legal  right  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  as 
any  member  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  still  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  such 
sayings  are  false  and  misleading,  because  they  are  uttered  with  a  view  of 
making  the  general  public  believe  that  they  have  studied  and  passed  the  re¬ 
quired  examination  prescribed  by  the  R.C.V.S.,  just  as  its  members  have. 
This  trickery  and  deception  is  what  we  complain  of,  for  although  these 
“  existing  practitioners,”  as  they  are  legally  styled,  may  use  the  title  “  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,”  yet  they  hold  no  certificate  ;  neither  have  they  passed  any 
examination,  nor  have  they  been  educated  at  any  veterinary  college. 

Illegal  Practitioners. 

Not  only  is  the  young  practitioner  handicapped  by  these  legal  practitioners, 
but  by  many  other  illegal  ones,  and  among  the  foremost  of  these  are  the 
officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals^  who  use  their 
official  post  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  think  the  Society  should  permit  this 
practice,  because  they  are  essentially  a  humane  society,  and  I  do  not  think 
these  officers  are  carrying  out  this  principle  when  they  undertake  to  treat 
animals  suffering  from  diseases  they  are  wholly  unqualified  to  cope  with. 

Dealers. 

Then  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  those  individuals  who  trade  in  horses 
— “  dealers.”  What  do  they  think  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  ?  In  what  other 
light  can  they  regard  him  other  than  in  that  of  an  obstructor  in  their  business  ? 
He  it  is  who  has  to  step  in  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  has  to  point  out 
to  the  former  all  the  defects  he  can  find  the  animal  possesses.  Naturally, 
then,  dealers  look  upon  “  vets.  ”  as  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous  persons 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  gentlemen,  we  have  this  duty  to  perform,  and  I  trust 
we  shall  always  carry  out  that  duty  with  honesty  to  our  employers,  justice  to 
the  dealers,  and  in  a  spirit  which  professional  men  should  invariably  cultivate, 
viz.,  that  of  the  strictest  impartiality.  Now,  nearly  all  business  men  and 
others  give  dealers  a  bad  name,  but,  I  think,  unjustly,  for  I  have  often  said 
that  I  would  rather  trust  them  (as  a  class)  than  I  would  some  other  branches 
of  trade,  e.g.^  builders.  I  would  sooner  give  a  dealer  ;^ioo  to  purchase  me  a 
horse  than  I  would  give  a  builder  ^loo  to  build  me  a  shed,  for  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  the  former  would  give  me  better  value  for  my  money  than  would  the 
latter.  Yet  the  one  walks  about  as  an  honest  man  following  a  respectable 
calling,  whilst  the  other  is  invariably  looked  upon  as  a  rogue  following  a  dis¬ 
honest  calling,  which  I  think  is  unfair. 

You  will  learn  from  these  remarks  that  I  do  not  think  “  dealers  ”  are  worse 
than  their  neighbours,  yet  they  are  very  dangerous  men  to  the  young  practi¬ 
tioner  of  veterinary  medicine.  And  why  ?  Because  there  are  few  of  them 
who  will  not  offer  bribes  to  the  innocent  young  practitioner  in  order  to  get 
him  to  give  a  certificate  of  “soundness”  falsely.  Few  of  us  in  this  room,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  there  are  who  have  not  had  such  bribes  offered  them,  not 
only  by  “  dealers,”  but  by  so-called  “gentlemen  ”  too.  Now  what  is  the  re¬ 
sult  if  the  young  “  vet.”  refuses  to  be  tempted  ?  Why,  the  “nefarious  trader” 
“  crabs,”  as  he  would  term  it,  the  practice  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and, 
should  another  customer  ask  the  dealer  where  he  should  go  to  get  the  horse 
examined,  he  would  tell  him  the  name  of  the  one  that  answered  his  purpose  best, 
/.(?.,  he  whom  he  could  rely  upon  to  get  the  most  favourable  certificate  from. 

Not  only  does  it  tell  against  the  young  practitioner  with  the  “  dealer,” 
“  farmer,”  or  “  gentleman,”  himself,  but  he  often  goes  out  of  his  way  to  inform 
all  his  friends  “  that  So-and-so  is  a  bad  practitioner,  and  knows  no  more  about 
horses  or  his  business  than  an  old  woman.”  They  rarely  stop  here,  but  add 
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other  tales  to  substantiate  the  falsehood  they  are  trying  to  set  afloat.  Some 
of  you  present  will  doubtless  say  that  such  men  can  do  the  young  practitioner 
no  harm,  but  this  is  7iot  true^  for  I  know  they  can  and  do.  The  men  the 
veterinary  surgeon  has  to  do  with  are  horse-owners,  breeders,  and  horsemen 
generally,  and  this  class  of  men  do  take  notice  of  what  dealers  and  such  men 
say,  and  they  even  take  notice  of  their  grooms  on  such  matters,  perhaps  even 
more  than  many  of  us  imagine  ;  and  it  is  not  generally  known  to  beginners 
in  veterinary  practice,  nor  to  the  public,  what  an  amount  of  mischief  these 
evil-disposed  men  can  and  do  inflict  on  individual  members  of  our  profession. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  say  much  more  on  these  and  similar  incidents  from  the 
reminiscences  of  my  five  years’  practice  amongst  the  British  public,  but  I 
must  not  detain  you  much  longer,  as  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  hear  Professor 
Pritchard.  I  must,  however,  ask  you  to  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  more 
minutes,  so  that  I  may  point  out  some  of  the  remedies  for  these  evils. 

Firstly,  then,  I  would  ask  the  owners  of  animals  to  give  a  little  more  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  their  animals,  especially  when  they  are  unwell.  Always 
converse  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  himself,  and  not  leave  your  servants  to 
carry  messages  and  orders  between  us,  which  frequently  causes  misunder¬ 
standing  and  false  interpretations.  Do  not  ask  another  practitioner’s  opinion 
about  cases  that  are  already  being  treated  by  a  qualified  man.  Never  allow 
your  groom  to  administer  drugs  or  compositions  of  their  own  to  your  animals 
under  any  circumstances,  nor  medicines  of  any  kind  without  your  own  direct 
knowledge  and  approval. 

Should  your  groom  find  fault  always  satisfy  yourselves  from  a  personal 
interview  with  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
make  sure  it  is  not  due  to  the  groom’s  not  getting  sufficient  out  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  before  being  impressed  with  it. 

Do  not  use  advertised  medicines,  because  you  do  not  know  what  you  are 
doing,  nor  can  you  inform  the  veterinary  surgeon  what  has  been  done,  should 
you  find  it  necessary  to  call  in  his  assistance.  Rather  use  some  simple 
remedies  of  your  own  prescribing,  which  you  can  describe  to  the  veterinary 
attendant  if  necessary.  Although  even  this  procedure  requires  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  sometimes  receives.  It  is  not  long  since  I  was  asked  to  see 
three  horses  which  had  died  suddenly.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found  the  man 
had  given  them  what  most  of  you  would  consider  a  simple  medicine,  viz., 
sulphur;  but  it  had  been  administered  in  too  large  doses,  and  had  poisoned 
the  horses,  and  made  several  others  very  seriously  ill.  This  shows  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  that  the  doses  and  actions  of  the  drugs  used  should  be  known  to  the 
amateur  before  he  uses  them.  However,  as  this  is  nearly  impossible  for  ordi¬ 
nary  persons  to  grasp,  it  is  far  more  safe,  convenient,  and  advantageous  to  your¬ 
selves,  the  patient,  and  medical  attendant,  to  keep  a  stock  of  remedies  suitable 
for  the  more  common  ailments  of  animals  by  them,  to  use  in  cases  when  you 
do  not  think  it  sufficiently  urgent  to  call  in  veterinary  aid.  Such  remedies 
should  be  obtamed  f7'om  your  regtilar  veterinary  attendatit;  then,  in  case 
you  require  his  assistance,  you  can  inform  him  that  you  have  given  one  of 
his  so-and-so  draughts,  bails,  or  what  not,  and  he  will  at  once  know  how  to 
proceed  without  fear  or  hesitation. 

In  all  cases  where  owners  undertake  the  treatment  of  animals  in  disease, 
it  is  imperative  that  they  should  interpret  the  signs  of  ill-health  correctly, 
before  they  apply  any  remedies  at  all.  When  the  owner  has  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  illness  he  should  at  once  consult  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  for  if  aid  is  of  any  use  at  all  in  a  serious  illness,  it  is  during  the  early 
stages.  Moreover,  if  the  owner  can’t  read  the  symptoms  it  is  quite  certain  he 
can’t  select  a  remedy  ;  for  it  is  far  easier  for  a  cute  observer  to  distinguish 
the  malady  than  it  is  to  select  the  remedy. 

Therefore  I  would  impress  upon  all  those  who  do  not  obtain  their  medi- 
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cines  from  their  regular  attendant  to  do  so  at  once,  for  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  it  advantageous  in  every  way  ;  and,  I  believe,  most  practitioners  will 
supply  such  medicines  to  their  regular  clients  at  the  same  prices  as  they  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  especially  during  these  times  of  agricultural  depression. 

Should  a  dealer  or  seller  of  horses  tell  you  that  Mr.  So-and-so  shall  not 
examine  his  horses,  always  refuse  to  buy  them,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  loo  it  is  because  the  dealer  can’t  “ ”  him, 
therefore  that  is  the  very  man  you  require  to  have  advice  from. 

Always  put  the  registered  practitioners  in  their  proper  place  when  they 
tell  you  “they  have  passed  the  College  and  are  qualified  to  practise.”  Never 
employ  them  for  easy  cases,  and  give  the  difficult  ones  to  educated  practi¬ 
tioners.  This  treatment  is  not  fair,  and  if  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  you  can  cope  with 
such  cases  yourselves  quite  as  well  as,  and  perhaps  a  little  better  than,  they  can. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  myself  to  find  gentlemen 
and  farmers  of  no  mean  general  educational  attainments  trusting  their  valu¬ 
able  stock  to  the  mercies  of  these  persons,  who  have  not  the  slightest  know¬ 
ledge  of  disease  in  general,  much  less  its  special  forms;  neither  have  they  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  actions  of  medicines,  nor  of  their  uses  in  special  cases. 
And  even  if  they  do  by  chance  “  spot  ”  the  malady  the  poor  animal  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from,  and  select  one  of  their  empirical  remedies,  they  have  not  the  brain¬ 
power  to  reason  out  the  case  during  its  progress  and  follow  it  up  with  suit¬ 
able  medicaments  ;  because,  if  you  take  the  majority  of  the  “existing  practi¬ 
tioners,”  you  will  find  them  to  be  the  most  illiterate,  uneducated,  inferior 
type  of  persons.  And  when  one  thinks  of  it,  we  can’t  imagine  how  educated 
men  can  entrust  their  animals — worth,  perhaps,  £200  or  more — in  such  hands 
as  these.  We  often  think  they  would  be  far  better  off  to  use  their  own 
trained  thinking  powers  and  reason  for  themselves  in  such  cases,  for  I 
have  frequently  been  called  in  after  these  empirics,  and  found  the  nostrums 
they  have  used  have  done  more  harm  than  the  malady  itself.  Moreover, 
Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  public,  after  spending  so  much  money  and  time,  and  taking  the  trouble 
to  make  themselves  as  proficient  in  their  art  as  the  education  afforded  by  the 
English  nation  permits.  Not  only  do  individual  practitioners  require  this 
encouragement,  but  also  the  profession  itself. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  apologise  for  detaining  you  so  long  upon  these  points, 
but  I  have  only  done  so  because  I  am  convinced  that  they  ought  to  be  known 
and  recognised  more  than  they  are  ;  if  this  were  the  case,  the  path  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon’s  early  life  would  be  much  more  smooth,  and  the  public 
would  reap  the  benefit.  I  say  the  young  practitioner,  because  the  same 
liberties  are  not  taken  with  the  older  and  fully-established  ones,  and  even  if 
they  are  they  can  successfully  oppose  them,  or  even  afford  to  take  no  notice  of 
them  at  all. 

Veterinary  surgeons  are  often  looked  upon  as  an  unscientific  and  unlearned 
class,  and  perhaps  in  past  years  there  has  been  some  justification  for  this 
view  ;  but  considering  the  great  drawbacks  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the 
comparative  paucity  of  educational  opportunities,  and  in  the  absence  of  all 
endowments  for  veterinary  research,  the  profession  has  undoubtedly  made 
great  progress  of  late  years.  With  the  encouragement  of  the  public,  and  a 
little  assistance  from  the  Treasury,  much  more  could  be  done,  for  few  know 
better  than  ourselves  how  much  remains  for  us  to  do. 

Professor  PRITCHARD  having  spoken  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  proposed  that  Mr.  Banham  be  asked  to  permit  it  to  be  published  in  an 
agricultural  as  well  as  a  veterinary  journal. 

The  meeting  having  unanimously  agreed,  the  President  kmdly  gave  his 
consent,  {To  be  cmtinued.) 
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CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  3rd  June  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn. 
Present — twelve  Fellows,  including  the  President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg. 

After  routine  business  and  election  of  new  Fellows,  an  essay  was  read  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Villar  on  “  The  Common  Parasites  of  the  Domestic  Animals.” 
The  subject  was  very  ably  treated,  both  from  a  scientific  and  practical  point 
of  view,  and  evoked  great  interest. 

The  President  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  listening  to  the 
paper,  and  invited  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Broad  said  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  essayist  that  no  parasite 
could  arise  de7iovo;  in  each  case  the  larva  or  ovum  must  be  brought.  Yet 
in  some  animals,  or  rather,  in  some  states  of  their  system,  there  was  a  pre¬ 
disposing  condition  which  favoured  the  development  of  the  parasites.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  essayist  as  to  lumbricoid  worms  in  the  horse,  he 
had  found  tartar  emetic  useful. 

Mr.  Tegg  asked  why  the  Filarice  broiichialis  so  especially  troubled  young 
stock  ?  Also  in  what  proportions  the  ingredients  mentioned  by  the  essayist 
were  used  for  inter-tracheal  injection  ? 

Mr.  Rowe  said  he  feared  that  the  subject  of  intestinal  worms  had  not 
always  attracted  its  due  share  of  attention.  A  cause  of  Tapeworm  in  the 
dog  was,  he  considered  probable,  their  baiting  rats  and  ingesting  the  larval 
cysts  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  livers  of  those  rodents.  He  did  not 
find  that  the  presence  of  worms,  even  in  large  numbers,  always  produced  a 
poor,  unthrifty  condition  of  the  bearer  of  them. 

Mr.  Hassell  thought  that  the  allusion  of  Mr.  Rowe  to  rats  had  little 
bearing  on  the  pathology  of  canine  parasitism,  for  experiments  had  proved 
that  the  larval  forms  in  the  rat’s  liver  would  attain  development  in  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  cat  only.  The  hydatid  he  alluded  to  was  well  known  as  the  pro- 
scolex  of  a  tapeworm  peculiar  to  the  cat. 

Mr.  Gibbings  said  he  had  lately  tried  one  of  the  various  advertised  worm 
medicines  for  dogs,  and  was  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  worms  evacuated. 
He  believed  the  powder,  in  common  with  others  of  the  kind,  contained  areca 
nuts. 

Mr.  Elworthy  gave  instances  of  the  rapid  and  energetic  action  of  areca 
nut  in  causing  the  expulsion  of  tapeworms. 

Mr.  Samson  also  asked  for  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  of  carbolic  acid, 
chloroform,  and  turpentine.  He  had  found  carbolic  acid  and  chlorine  gas 
useful  in  treating  calves  and  lambs  for  “  Husk.”  As  a  remedy  for  lumbricoid 
worms  in  horses,  he  preferred  sulphate  of  iron.  He  thought  that  its  highly 
styptic  taste  was  the  cause  of  its  efficacy.  No  agent,  he  believed,  would 
expel  bots.  With  regard  to  the  small  red  worms  which  affected  colts,  he 
thought  that  veterinary  assistance  was  not  sought  early  enough,  the  animals 
being  found  very  poor  and  exhausted.  He  recommended  small  doses  of 
turpentine,  gentian,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  with  abundance  of  good  food.  He 
had  never  known  a  case  of  this  kind  occur  on  pastures  where  there  was  a 
gravelly  soil,  but  they  were  prevalent  in  low-lying  districts.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Rowe  that  worms  may  be  found  in  very  young  animals.  He  had  seen 
them  an  inch  long  in  puppies  two  days  old. 

Mr.  Hassell  said  the  rate  of  development  of  lumbricoid  worms  in  dogs 
had  never  been  thoroughly  investigated,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  rapid.  He  had  found  worms,  sexually  mature,  in  enormous  numbers 
in  young  dogs  three  weeks  old,  and  many  worms  had  reached  the  length  of 
five  and  six  inches.  He  would  not,  however,  endorse  the  idea  that  puppies 
could  be  born  with  worms  in  their  intestines.  The  origin  and  course  of 
most  parasites  was  now  known  ;  Menlikoff  s  experiments  had  shown  that 
the  Taenia  Cucamerina  of  the  dog  was  derived  from  a  parasitic  form  in  the 
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louse  of  the  clog  ;  possibly,  he  said,  the  louse  of  the  rat  harboured  parasites 
which  might  produce  other  forms  in  the  dog.  The  Filariae  bronchialis  have 
been  found  in  their  intermediate  forms  on  the  blades  of  grass  in  pastures 
where  animals  affected  with  Husk  had  been  fed  ;  it  was  therefore  concluded 
that  the  first  remedy  was  to  remove  the  animals  to  another  pasture  or  place. 
Intertracheal  injection  might  then  be  tried,  though  whether  the  entozoa  were 
killed  by  the  medicaments  or  die  in  the  ordinary  course  was  difficult  to  say. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Filariae  lived  but  a  short  time.  An  ordinarily 
severe  winter  would,  he  said,  destroy  all  the  forms  of  the  parasite  which  ren¬ 
dered  a  pasture  infective.  It  had  been  asked  why  young  stock  especially  suf¬ 
fered;  his  opinion  was  that  young  and  old  harboured  the  parasite  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  but  that  the  young  showed  more  evidence  of  its  presence  and 
suffered  more,  just  as  they  would  less  easily  than  older  animals  endure  the 
administration  of  any  strong  drug. 

Mr.  Otway  said  a  client  of  his  had  a  stack  of  hay  three  years  old,  which 
had  been  put  up  in  a  very  wet  season  ;  he  had  about  fifty  beasts,  and,  after 
they  had  been  fed  upon' this  hay  for  about  six  weeks,  everyone  of  them 
became  attacked  with  Husk.  No  improvement  occurred  till  the  hay  was 
kept  away ;  some  of  the  old  animals  died,  the  younger  ones  recovered. — 
In  answer  to  questions  from  Mr.  Hassell,  he  said  that  he  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  any  embryonic  forms  of  the  parasite  on  the  hay.  The  beasts  were 
kept  entirely  in  yards.  The  water  supply  was  brought  by  pipes  from  the 
Colne  Valley  Works. 

Mr.  Hassell  said  the  embryos  were  not  difficult  to  find.  If  Filariae  were 
taken  from  an  affected  animal’s  lungs,  put  upon  a  piece  of  dry  earth,  and 
then  stood  in  water,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time — he  would  say  about  a  week, 
the  ova  would  be  developed,  and  if  the  water  containing  the  ova  were  then 
put  upon  grass,  and  an  examination  of  the  grass  were  afterwards  made  with 
an  inch-power  microscope,  the  embryonic  Filariae  would  be  seen  ;  they  were 
about  a  fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length. . 

Mr.  ViLLAR  replied  to  the  various  statements  and  to  questions  which  had 
been  asked.  For  intertracheal  injection  he  mixed  equal  parts  of  carbolic 
acid  and  chloroform  with  two  parts  of  turpentine  ;  he  injected  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minims  in  an  undiluted  condition.  Alfred  Broad,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  eighth  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  George  Hotel,  Penrith, 
on  July  9th,  Mr.  Thompson  presiding. 

There  were  also  present  : — Mr.  J.  Donald,  Secretary  ;  Professor  Lewis, 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Coates,  Brampton  ;  Mr.  Pears,  Mr.  Young,  Cockermouth ; 
Mr.  Robson,  Mr.  Tallentire,  Skelton  ;  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Carlisle  ; 
Mr.  E.  Grierson,  Penrith  ;  Mr.  Kendal,  Barrow  ;  Mr.  Greaves,  Manchester  ; 
Mr.  Walker,  Kirkby  Lonsdale ;  Mr.  Harrison,  Warcop  ;  Mr.  Bell,  Carlisle  ; 
Mr.  Roberts,  Kendal. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  members  very  sincerely  for  the  kind  letter  of 
condolence  which  was  sent  from  the  last  meeting,  under  the  melancholy 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed.  He  looked  upon  it  with  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  sadness,  and  the  pangs  of  pain  were  partly  soothed  when  he 
thought  of  the  kind  feelings  which  prompted  them  to  send  that  letter. 

The  Secretary  proposed  that  an  ecraseur,  a  set  of  trephine  instruments, 
and  Thompson’s  tooth  shears  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  members.  He 
explained  that  they  were  very  useful  instruments,  and  if  the  members  clubbed 
together  they  could  be  purchased  without  difficulty.  It  was  what  other 
Societies  were  doing. 

VOL.  xxiir. 
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Mr.  Bell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  supported  by  Professor  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Greaves,  and  carried  after  a  short  discussion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harrison,  a  small  committee, 
consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Bell,  was 
appointed  to  select  and  purchase  the  instruments  named,  and  to  draw  up  a 
code  of  rules  for  their  loan  by  the  Society. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Tallentire,  Mr. 
Hoadley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  said  he  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  was  in  order  for  any 
member  to  comment  on  the  unpublished  proceedings  of  the  Society.  He 
referred  to  a  letter  published  in  the  Journal,  for  April,  signed  “  M.R.C.V.S.,” 
which  undoubtedly  referred  to  certain  remarks  which  fell  from  Professor 
Williams  at  the  last  meeting,  and  should  like  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  as  to  whether  it  was  in  order  for  any  member  to  make  such  comments; 
he  did  not  wish  to  introduce  any  acrimony  into  the  meeting,  nor  did  he  wish 
that  any  member  should  be  accused  of  writing  the  letter  ;  he  only  wanted  the 
feeling  of  the  meeting  on  the  matter  ;  and  if  it  was  against  such  a  course — as 
he  thought  it  would  be — it  might  prevent  such  an  occurrence  in  the  future.  If 
it  was  understood  that  it  was  unbecoming  to  comment  on  the  unpublished 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  he  did  not  think  they  would  hear  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  letter  in  the  Journal,  and 
thought  it  a  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  writer  ;  whether  he  was 
present  as  a  visitor  or  member,  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  course  for  him  to 
take.  It  was  a  very  delicate  matter,  indeed,  that  any  gentleman  should  be 
attacked  in  the  manner  their  friend.  Professor  Williams,  was  attacked  on  that 
occasion,  and  he  was  very  glad  that  Mr.  Donald  had  raised  the  point.  It  was 
cowardly  for  any  man  to  write  such  a  letter  anonymously,  and  attack  him 
behind  his  back. 

The  Chairman  said  he  certainly  felt  very  keenly  on  the  subject,  seeing 
that  he  was  chairman  at  the  dinner.  When  he  saw  the  letter  signed 
“  M.R.C.V.S.,”  and  another  signed  by  the  initials  of  the  writer’s  degree  as  a 
Fellow,  he  thought  it  was  very  cowardly,  and  likely  to  bring  discord  amongst 
the  members  of  their  society.  He  thought  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  con¬ 
demned  the  letters. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  read  the  article,  which  certainly  struck  him  as 
very  unjustifiable.  It  was  unEnglish  and  ungentlemanly,  and  he  condemned 
it  as  strongly  as  any  one. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  motion  before 
the  meeting. 

Messrs.  Roberts,  Tallentire,  and  Harrison  said  they  were  unaware 
that  anything  of  the  sort  had  occurred  ;  but  they  would  join  in  any  action 
discountenancing  such  proceedings. 

The  Secretary  thought  it  would  meet  the  case  to  enter  it  on  the 
minutes. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bell,  supported  by  Mr.  Roberts,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Secretary  should  write  to  Professor  Williams,  stating  that 
the  subject  had  been  under  discussion,  and  that  the  members  strongly  con¬ 
demned  the  action  of  the  writer  in  making  such  a  cowardly  attack  upon  him. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  had  promised  to  give  them  a 
paper  on  “  The  Present  Position  of  Members  of  the  Veterinary  Profession  ”  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  do  so  at  the  present  time,  and  Professor  Lewis  had  kindly 
consented  to  read  them  a  paper  instead.  The  subject  he  had  selected, 
“  Abortion  in  Cows,”  was  a  most  important  one.  He  believed  in  trying  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  diseases  ;  he  believed  there  were  many  causes  of 
Abortion,  and  if  they  could  find  them  out  they  would  do  more  for  the  benefit 
of  England  than  all  the  Tories  and  Whigs  put  together.  (Laughter.) 
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Professor  Lewis  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  “Abortion  in 
Cows/’  in  which  he  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  its  causation.  The 
views  he  favoured  most  were  :  First,  Fungus-affected  Foods,  as  principally 
Ergot  and  Smut  ;  second.  Contagion.  To  the  latter  cause  he  thought  atten¬ 
tion  ought  more  particularly  to  be  directed,  as  being  capable  of  satisfactorily 
explaining  many  of  the  outbreaks. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  all  much  obliged  to  Professor  Lewis,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  have  a  good  discussion. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  Professor  Lewis  had  given  them  a  good  many  causes 
of  Abortion,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  went  he  had  generally  found  that 
one  case  of  Abortion  was  followed  by  others.  When  they  had  a  case  of 
Abortion  in  a  byre  the  best  thing  was  to  remove  the  animal  and  use  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  disinfectants.  He  put  a  wineglassful  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  pailful  of 
water,  and  every  time  the  animals  were  cleaned  out  the  byreman  threw  the 
fluid  on  the  genitals  of  the  animals.  He  thought  the  food  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  Abortion  ;  there  were  more  cases  of  Abortion  where  artiticial  food 
was  used  than  when  the  cattle  were  fed  on  natural  food.  He  should  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  as  to  whether  ensilage  was  a  properly-cured 
food,  and  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  animals 
in  a  pregnant  state.  He  had  not  a  great  opinion  of  ensilage  on  the  whole, 
and  thought  it  was  an  unnatural  food  for  animals.  Accidents  often  caused 
Abortions,  which  once  started  became  almost  like  a  habit. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  handled.  He  had  not  much  experience  amongst  cattle. 
There  was  one  thing  in  which  he  differed  from  Professor  Lewis.  Whenever 
he  had  been  called  in  to  attend  a  case  of  this  kind  he  did  not  remove  the 
diseased  animal  ;  he  left  it  in  the  byre  and  removed  the  others.  He  put  the 
sound  beasts  in  a  fresh  place,  made  a  complete  change  in  their  food  and 
water,  and  put  them  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  shippen  where  the  cow  had 
aborted.  He  believe  much  depended  upon  sympathy.  There  was  a  peculiar, 
mysterious  virus  that  was  felt,  and  sickened  the  other  animals  that  breathed 
it.  It  was  a  mysterious  influence,  and  possibly  sympathy  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  actual  contact  with  any  poisonous  matter. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  it  had  been  well  remarked  that  that  was  a  great  ques¬ 
tion  for  country  practitioners,  but  it  no  less  concerned  them  all.  Cases  of 
Abortion  presented  themselves  to  the  country  practitioner  with  alarming 
frequency,  causing  him  a  great  amount  of  annoyance  and  trouble.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  cattle  which  were  least  wanted  to  do  it  were  most 
subject  to  Abortion.  About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  it  was  very  common  in 
their  district,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  that  the 
theory  of  contagion  was  promulgated.  Since  then  they  had  had  what 
might  be  called  the  endemic  form  of  the  disease,  all  the  country-side  being 
affected  with  it.  All  that  time  he  thought  it  was  due  to  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  cattle  and  the  bad  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings.  He 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  better  buildings,  loose-boxes,  and  sana- 
toriums,  so  that  animals  when  diseased  or  aborted  might  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  in  that  way  try  to  nip  the  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  the  bud.  He  was  still  of  opinion  that  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
At  the  time  he  was  speaking  of  the  cattle  in  his  district  were  exceedingly 
short  of  fodder,  and  what  was  secured  was  in  bad  condition,  very  mouldy.  A 
great  many  young  heifers  running  on  through  the  winter  had  nothing  but 
oat-straw  and  a  large  quantity  of  turnips.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
got  in  poor  condition  and  aborted  one  after  another,  causing  a  great  loss  to 
the  farmers.  During  the  same  spring  a  great  number  of  ewes  aborted,  also 
from  the  watery  character  of  their  food.  There  was  another  thing  which 
pointed  very  much  to  the  theory  of  contagion.  Very  often  when  cattle  of 
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any  kind  aborted  they  were  sent  to  the  market,  as  soon  as  they  were  cleansed, 
and  sold,  and,  on  being  placed  in  another  person’s  shippen  there,  carried 
disease  into  a  fresh  herd,  and  so  the  disease  was  spread  over  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  He  did  not  think  they  could  too  strongly  urge  the  carrying  out  of 
improved  sanitary  arrangements,  though  it  was  often  difficult  to  do  so  on 
account  of  the  state  of  the  architecture.  When  a  cow  had  aborted,  his  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  remove  it,  and  also,  if  possible,  the  foetal  membranes,  and  wash 
out  the  uterus  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  (i  in  i,ooo)  in 
water.  In  that  way,  and  by  burning  membranes  of  the  aborted  calf,  he 
destroyed  the  scent  of  the  infected  matter,  and  he  found  that  was  a  capital 
thing  for  preventing  the  spread  of  further  Abortion.  He  had  seen  a  number 
of  cases  arising  from  the  use  of  antiseptic  sheep-dip,  lice-wash,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  had  thirty-one  animals  poisoned  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  ; 
a  good  many  of  the  animals  aborted  within  a  fortnight.  Quite  recently 
eleven  animals  were  poisoned  with  arsenious  acid — ten  died,  and  one 
aborted  within  a  fortnight.  His  opinion  of  silage  was  of  the  highest  order, 
both  as  a  milk  and  flesh  producer ;  it  was  also  a  saver  of  food  and  of  labour 
in  bad  seasons. 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  remarks  of  previous  speakers  accorded  very  much  with 
his  own  practice;  he  found  that  abortion  was  caused  by  such  a  various  number 
of  things  that  they  could  scarcely  put  their  finger  on  the  mysterious  element 
already  mentioned.  For  three  successive  years  one  of  his  clients  had  scarcely 
a  cow  on  his  place  but  what  aborted.  Everything  was  thought  of  — sympathy, 
contagion,  the  poor  condition  of  the  hay,  which  was  got  in  wet  weather,  and 
also  the  water.  He  suggested  that  a  sample  of  the  water  should  be  sent  up 
for  analysis,  and  at  last  it  was  examined,  when  it  was  found  that  it  was 
impregnated  with  sewage  matter  from  the  manure.  That  was  immediately 
altered,  and  they  had  never  had  but  an  occasional  case  since.  If  they  could 
only  find  out  a  means  of  preventing  Abortion  they  would  do  a  great  amount 
of  good  to  the  stockholders  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Pears  (Penrith)  thought  the  bull  was  sometimes  to  blame,  especially 
in  those  cases  which  occurred  in  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy. 

Mr.  Carlisle  considered  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Pears’  state¬ 
ment.  On  many  occasions  Abortion  had  been  traced  to  the  bull,  and  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  was  hereditary  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  remedy,  but  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  cause  ;  when 
they  had  found  out  the  cause  they  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding 
a  cure.  The  causes  were  very  numerous  ;  and  sometimes  Abortion  occurred 
which  they  could  not  trace  to  any  cause  ;  sometimes  they  would  see  a  lot  of 
fine,  healthy  cattle,  and  one  would  commence,  and  then  others  would  follow  ; 
the  mischief  was  done  before  they  could  remove  the  first  animal,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  found  out  the  first,  there  were  several  others  ready  to  do  it.  There 
were  symptoms  for  days  before  Abortion  occurred — redness,  enlargements  of 
the  gland,  and  so  on.  If  the  mischief  had  got  into  the  system  they  could  not 
prevent  it,  though  they  could  remove  the  animal  and  treat  it  to  a  milk  dose  of 
medicine.  He  did  not  believe  the  fault  was  in  the  food,  the  cake,  or  the 
ergotised  grain.  He  still  considered  that  the  principal  cause  was  ill  ventila¬ 
tion  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements.  Discharged  matter  would  lay  in  holes 
for  days,  the  air  became  contaminated  by  it,  and  cows,  perhaps  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  the  same  byre,  breathed  the  same  air  over  and  over  again.  He 
thought  people  should  be  compelled  to  keep  their  byres  clean,  and  that  they 
should  have  inspectors  for  them,  as  they  had  for  many  other  things.  He 
thought  such  an  inspector  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  agriculturists,  but  the 
landlord  ought  to  provide  proper  buildings.  He  had  not  had  much  experience 
of  ensilage,  but  a  friend  of  his  said  he  considered  it  a  great  cause  of  skin- 
disease.  Others  used  it  extensively,  and  seemed  to  do  very  well  with  it. 
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Mr.  Bell  said  at  one  time  he  was  very  much  opposed  to  ensilage,  believing 
that  it  produced  Abortion,  but  he  was  very  glad  to  say  that  that  opinion  had 
been  entirely  altered.  He  had  seen  ensilage  used  lor  several  seasons  with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  stock.  Generally  speaking  he  had  found  ensilage  a 
very  excellent  food  indeed,  and  stock  had  done  remarkably  well  upon  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  they  had  twelve  or  fifteen  silos  in  their  part,  and  land¬ 
lords  and  farmers  had  gone  in  for  them  very  largely,  but  he  had  never  heard 
of  it  producing  either  skin  diseases  or  Abortion.  He  had  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  but  the  best  reports  of  its  fattening  and  milking  properties.  One  thing 
he  did  hear,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  caused  by  ensilage, 
and  that  was  that  it  gave  a  sour  or  stinking  quality  to  the  milk.  Several 
cases  had  occurred  where  ensilage  was  used  ;  sometimes  a  cow  calved,  and 
then  gave  milk  which  stank  ;  but  he  attributed  it  to  defective  digestion,  and 
on  giving  medicine  it  was  cured. 

Mr.  Pears  (Langholme),  said  he  had  often  thought  that  one  cause  of 
Abortion  was  the  retention  of  the  foetal  membranes.  As  to  ensilage,  he  could 
not  say  that  he  had  thought  much  about  it ;  his  mind  was  not  favourably 
impressed  with  it,  but  it  was  only  on  theoretical  grounds.  He  thought  they 
could  not  raise  animals  of  such  strong  constitutions  as  if  they  were  fed  with 
hay,  etc.,  and  he  knew  that  the  sourness  of  milk  and  also  of  the  butter  was 
greatly  complained  of. 

Mr.  Tallentire  said  sympathetic  action  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
production  of  Abortion.  He  had  seen  it  in  one  place  where  the  whole  of  the 
animals  had  aborted  with  only  one  exception.  He  mentioned  a  case  where 
most  of  the  animals  in  a  pedigree  stock  for  three  years  in  succession  aborted. 
There  were  105  head  of  cattle  ;  the  byre  was  well  drained  and  ventilated, 
though  it  had  a  barn  above  nine  feet  higher  than  the  cattle.  In  another 
herd  of  1 1 5  they  had  no  such  thing  as  Abortion.  The  buildings  were  open  to 
the  slates,  and  there  were  as  many  as  forty  head  in  one  byre.  There  were 
drains  underneath.  He  had  noticed  the  effect  of  sympathetic  action  many  a 
time,  and  unless  they  got  a  cow  out  as  soon  as  they  observed  symptoms  of 
Abortion  they  had  no  chance.  He  had  a  great  antipathy  to  mouldy  cake, 
which  should  never  be  used  ;  in  his  opinion,  that  had  caused  Abortion  many  a 
time.  Bad  food  was  one  of  the  things  which  was  very  liable  to  cause  Abortion. 
If  there  was  more  crushed  corn  and  beans  used  and  less  cake  they  would 
have  much  heavier  stock. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  it  frequently  happened  outside  in  summer  time,  so 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  could  not  attribute  it  then  to  bad  sanitary  arrangements. 
There  must  be  some  specific  thing  at  work  more  than  had  yet  been  brought 
out. 

The  Chairman  said  the  primary  case  might  originate  in  the  byre. 

Mr.  Donald  said  in  his  opinion  ergot  would  not  produce  Abortion  in  the 
first  five  months  of  pregnancy,  and  he  did  not  think  it  had  any  effect  on  the 
uterus  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy — at  least,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  It  was  the  opinion  of  their  late  friend,  Mr.  John  Thompson,  that  tinc¬ 
ture  of  aconite  was  a  great  cause.  He  had  seen  one  or  two  cases  in  mares 
after  treatment  of  aconite,  but  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  due  to  that 
cause  or  not.  With  regard  to  ergot  and  smut  in  grass,  it  is  reported  that 
animals  suffer  from  dry  gangrene  without  producing  Abortion. 

The  Chairman  made  a  humorous  reference  to  the  cattle-keeping  of 
Jacob  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  preventing  Abortion,  from  which  he  inferred  that  Abortion  was  known  in' 
the  earliest  times.  He  thought  the  condition  of  the  male  animal  was  very 
important.  The  late  John  Blackstock  had  told  him  that  the  use  of  mangolds  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  producing  Abortion.  Mangolds  were  generally  kept 
until  the  turnips  were  done,  and  used  between  the  time  of  grass  and  fodder. 
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In  large  quantity  it  had  a  peculiar  action  on  the  system  both  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  induced  the  formation  of  a  crystal  of  ammonia  magnesium  phos¬ 
phate,  and  sometimes  he  had  taken  a  large  quantity  of  these  crystals  from 
the  end  of  the  sheath  of  the  male  animal.  It  was  quite  possible  for  that  to  be 
transmitted  to  another  animal  to  impregnate  the  ova  and  then  cause  Abortion. 
They  ought  not  to  feed  the  male  animal  with  mangold-wurtzel,  particu¬ 
larly  if  they  were  grown  with  super-phosphates,  which  put  too  much  acid 
into  the  land.  He  thought  it  must  have  some  action  on  the  generative 
organs  and  the  breeding  propensities  of  the  animals.  When  a  man  rented  a 
farm  he  generally  bought  cows  at  different  places  and  in  various  stages  of 
gestation  ;  they  were  all  put  together,  and  then  if  one  aborted  all  the  others 
followed.  There  was  a  peculiar  sickly  smell  arising  from  the  aborted  matter, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  other  cows,  and  through 
a  reflex  action  produced  Abortion  in  them.  They  might  call  it  sympathetic’ 
action.  If  they  had  a  cow  suffering  from  Blain  and  bled  it,  they  would  have 
it  abort  in  a  fortnight.  (“No,  no,’’  from  several  members.)  He  had  seen  it 
frequently.  As  to  the  use  of  aconite,  he  did  not  use  that  drug  to  pregnant 
animals  ;  in  his  opinion  it  would  produce  it.  The  state  of  the  buildings,  the 
size,  ventilation,  and  drainage  had  a  great  effect  in  causing  or  preventing 
Abortion.  As  to  the  prevention  of  it,  he  thought  every  farmer  ought  to  have 
a  couple  of  nursery  boxes,  and  immediately  a  cow  showed  symptoms  of 
calving,  whether  at  or  before  the  full  time,  should  be  put  into  one  of  the  boxes. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  a  cow  should  calve  in  a  byre  where  there 
were  other  cows,  probably  in  a  pregnant  state.  One  remedy  he  had  to 
suggest —it  might  seem  a  very  curious  one — was  that  a  goat  should  be  kept 
along  with  the  cows.  It  was  a  natural  disinfectant,  stronger  than  carbolic 
acid. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Donald  all  said  they  had  seen  it  occur 
when  he-goats  were  kept  with  the  breeding  cows. 

The  Chairman  said  as  to  the  bad  smell  and  taste  of  the  milk,  he  had  found 
it  was  often  due  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  an  the  land. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  he  had  seen  farms  where  the  animals  had  been  fed 
largely  with  treacle  mixed  up  with  chop,  and  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  animals  to  conceive  at  all,  and  when  they  did  conceive  they  fre¬ 
quently  aborted.  He  supposed  the  mangold  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  had  seen  the  same  effects  from  a  mixture  of  heated  and 
partly  fermented  chop,  which  was  used  by  some  stockowners. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Pears,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Lewis  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  commented  on 
a  few  points  which  had  been  raised  in  the  discussion. 

A  variety  of  instruments,  appliances,  and  preparations  were  on  view. 

Mr.  Roberts,  Kendal,  showed  several  instruments  of  improved  construction, 
amongst  which  was  a  useful  set  of  neat,  handy,  nested  trocars  and  canulas 
and  his  chloroform  bag. 

Professor  Walley  sent  a  box  of  instruments,  mostly  constructed  from  his 
own  patterns. 

Krohne  and  Sesemann  lent  a  large  display  of  all  the  newest  and  most 
approved  instruments — an  excellent  collection  of  well-finished  instruments. 

The  President  exhibited  a  drug-mill  and  a  mixing  machine,  both  shown  at 
work.  The  mixing  machine  was  strongly  recommended  as  an  efficient  labour- 
saving  implement,  and  was  much  admired  by  the  members.  The  drug-mill 
ensured  the  advantage  of  pure  freshly-ground  drugs,  not  at  all  times  obtainable 
in  the  ground  condition. 

The  Secretary  showed  three  samples  of  cheap  cream-like  turpentine  lini- 
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ments,  a  disguised  turpentine  mixture,  a  caustic  for  Foot  Rot,  Aloes  mass, 
etc.,  and  several  new  drugs  and  preparations.  Also  samples  of  prepared 
shoes  for  roughing  horses,  showing  the  advantages  of  self-fastening  cogs. 

After  the  meeting  the  members,  through  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Messrs.  Robson  and  Pears,  were  entertained  to  an  excellent  knife-and-fork 
tea  at  the  hotel.  J.  Donald,  Secretary. 

ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  Monthly  Council  Meeting,  held  on  August  4th,  Sir  John  Thorold 
(Chairman)  stated  that  Professors  Brown  and  Robertson  had  reported  that 
no  case  of  disease  had  appeared  in  the  Norwich  show-yard. 

Professor  Robertson  had  presented  his  report  upon  his  visit  to  M.  Pasteur, 
as  follows  : — 

Report  of  Visit  to  the  Laboratories  of  M.  Pasteur  at  Paris. 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  in  accordance  with  arrangements  made,  I,  in  company  with 
another  teacher  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  visited  the  experimental 
and  manufacturing  laboratories  of  M.  Pasteur,  with  the  object  of  acquiring 
such  practical  knowledge  of  the  method  there  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  vaccines — attenuated  viruses — of  certain  specific  diseases  affecting  the 
animals  of  the  farm,  and  the  modes  of  employing  these,  as  would  enable  us 
to  prepare  and  use  them  in  this  country. 

Furnished  with  letters  of  introduction,  we  arrived  in  Paris  on  June  20th, 
and  on  the  following  morning  we  called  on  M.  Pasteur,  who  received  us  in  a 
courteous  and  kindly  manner,  introducing  us  to  the  directors  of  his  labora¬ 
tories,  Drs.  Chamberland  and  Roux,  under  whose  direction  we  were  placed 
during  our  sojourn,  which,  in  my  own  case,  extended  to  ten  days,  my  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Penberthy,  remaining  a  week  longer. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  note  that  the  two  specific  diseases  of  stock  which 
so  far  have  received  the  largest  amount  of  experimental  investigation  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Pasteur,  and  for  which  protective  vaccines  have  been 
found,  are,  i,  “Anthrax,”/.^.,  Splenic  Fever  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  2,  “  Rouget 
du  pore,”  a  disease  of  swine,  said  to  be  identical  with  “  Swine  Fever  ”  of 
Great  Britain.  The  disease  known  in  this  country  as  “  Quarter-ill,”  or 
“  Blackleg  symptomatic  Anthrax,”  has  not  received  a  like  consideration  from 
M.  Pasteur.  It  has,  however,  at  the  hands  of  MM.  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and 
Thomas,  of  the  Lyons  Veterinary  School,  been  experimentally  investigated, 
and  for  its  prevention  it  is  stated  a  protective  vaccine  has  been  discovered. 

In  our  last  conversation  with  MM.  Pasteur  and  Chamberland,  it  was  stated 
that  the  work  connected  with  Anthrax  had  now  passed  out  of  the  department 
of  experimentation,  and  that  the  ability  to  prepare  a  “  protective  vaccine,” 
which  is  the  term  given  to  the  prepared  virus,  was  an  accomplished  fact  ; 
that  the  use  of  this  was  regularly  resorted  to  over  large  areas  of  France,  and 
that  the  practice  was  steadily  increasing. 

Since  the  first  public  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  protective  inocula¬ 
tion  for  Anthrax  in  fifty  sheep  at  Pouilly-le-fort,  near  Melun,  in  1881,  the 
number  of  vaccinations  had  gradually  increased,  until  the  returns  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  present  year  show  that  there  had  been  sent  to  the 
provinces  of  France  and  other  countries,  vaccine  sufficient  to  inoculate 
^ 53?  1 25  animals.  We  were  also  informed  that  the  results  of  this  vaccination 
were  highly  favourable,  as  shown  by  the  altered  rate  of  mortality  in  districts 
where  tnis  method  has  been  adopted,  the  deaths  from  Anthrax  in  cattle  hav¬ 
ing  dropped  from  fifty  to  one,  and  in  sheep  from  fifteen  to  one. 

Although  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  the  present  system  of 
protective  vaccination  are  based  has  been  very  broadly  disseminated,  it  may 
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not  be  out  of  place  here  to  briefly  state  the  most  generally  held  views  on  the 
subject.  In  connection  with  many  contagious  and  specific  diseases  of 
animals,  certain  microscopic  organisms  of  a  vegetable  nature  have  been 
demonstrated,  and  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  if  these  be  not  the  actual 
cause  of  the  disease,  they  bear  some  definite  relation  to  it ;  so  close  a  relation 
that  the  disease  never  exists  without  their  presence  in  the  blood  or  tissues 
of  the  affected.  In  each  of  the  separate  diseases  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  there  is  an  organism  of  virus  which  is  special  to  each  disease, 
and  which  may  by  microscopic,  chemical,  or  vital  manifestations  be  differen¬ 
tiated  from  the  virus  of  any  other  disease. 

These  organisms  are  capable  of  growing  and  multiplying  in  suitable  media, 
and  under  favourable  conditions  of  temperature,  etc.,  outside  the  animal  body 
This  ^  process  artificially  carried  out  is  termed  cultivation.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  how  any  micro-organism  is  proved  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  particular  disease,  we  may  state  that  the  capacity  of  the  virus  to 
produce  the  full  or  fatal  effects  of  the  disease  may  be  modified  by  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  treatment  outside  the  body  the  virus  may  be 
rendered  capable  of  inducing  only  a  mild  form  of  the  affection  (attenuated)  ; 
or  this  power  may  be  intensified  Toy  other  forms  of  treatment.  On  grounds 
which  experience  has  proved  secure  it  is  held  that  the  introduction  into  the 
body  of  a  virus  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  secures  the 
animal  so  treated  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  from  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
more  powerful  virus.  This  protective  virus  Pasteur  calls  a  “  vaccine.”  As 
ordinarily  carried  out  in  France,  protective  inoculation  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  two  “vaccines  ”  known  as  first  and  second.  The  latter,  much  more 
powerful  than  the  former,  is  employed  within  fourteen  days  after  the  weaker. 

To  meet  the  demands  upon  the  laboratory  work  for  the  supply  of  anthrax 
vaccine,  the  preparation  of  this  is  now  carried  out  in  an  establishment  apart 
from  the  experimental  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  Ecole  Normale, 
where  it  was  originally  started.  In  the  Rue  Vaquelin,  under  the  charge  of 
educated  assistants,  M.  Chamberland  carries  out  the  preparation  on  a  large 
scale — the  necessity  for  this  being  apparent  when  regard  is  had  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  quantity  demanded  for  France  and  other  countries.  In  this 
manufacturing  laboratory,  on  the  ground  floor  are  arranged  the  larger 
apparatus  for  making  the  bouillon  or  meat  liquor,  and  stoves  for  the  sterilisa¬ 
tion  previous  to  its  being  sown  with  the  organisms  which  induce  the  disease. 
Here,  too,  are  stoves  in  which  the  sowings  are  subjected  to  certain  definite 
degrees  of  heat,  in  order  to  produce  the  required  attenuation  ;  and  apparatus 
for  the  filtration  of  water  for  special  purposes.  The  rooms  above  include  the 
hot  chamber,  in  which  a  certain  temperature  is  maintained.  Here  the  broth 
is  tested  after  its  sterilisation,  and  the  different  sowings  and  vaccines  are  kept 
for  definite  periods.  In  another  apartment  the  decanting  of  flasks  and  filling 
of  tubes  with  the  vaccine  is  carried  out,  while  close  by  these  is  a  store  for 
broth,  etc. 

So  true  and  correct  has  the  preparation  of  this  vaccine  been  maintained 
that  for  four  years  no  fresh  importation  of  anthrax  material  has  been 
required. 

To  satisfy  our  interrogations,  and  to  give  us  familiarity  with  manipulatory 
details,  a  rabbit  was  placed  at  our  disposal  for  inoculation  with  virulent 
vaccine,  i.e.^  the  virus  of  Anthrax,  which  has  the  power  of  inducing  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  disease  if  inoculated  into  a  healthy  animal.  This  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  actually  carrying  out  the  preparation  of  the  protective  material 
from  the  starting-point  of  the  process,  which  we  continued  to  do  under  the 
superintendence  of  our  instructors  as  long  as  we  remained.  From  this  series 
of  cultivations  the  impregnated  bouillon  is  carried  through  the  various  stages, 
until  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  first  and  second  vaccine.  These 
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two  degrees  of  strength,  it  must  be  understood,  are  those  invariably  employed 
at  present  in  securing  in  the  animals  operated  on,  immunity  from  either  artifi¬ 
cially  induced  or  naturally  occurring  Anthrax.  The  obtaining  of  a  proper  first 
and  second  vaccine  for  the  double  inoculation  of  all  animals  to  be  protected, 
although  secured  by  time,  a  properly  regulated  temperature,  and  the  action 
of  oxygen,  can  only  be  determined  exactly  by  direct  trial  upon  living  animals. 
The  proof  by  experiment  is  alone  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  M.  Chamber- 
land  emphasised  this,  particularly  remarking  that  its  non-recognition  and 
strict  carrying  into  execution  he  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  what  failures 
had  been  reported  where  the  Pasteurian  method  of  preventive  inoculation 
had  been  attempted.  Without  entering  further  into  details  which,  in  this 
report  would  be  unnecessary,  I  would  only  desire  to  state  that  the  perfect 
regularity  and  exactness  with  which  all  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
this  vaccine,  from  the  first  preparation  of  the  bouillon  to  the  filling  of  the 
tubes  which  are  to  transport  it,  impress  the  conviction  upon  the  mind  of  even 
the  uninitiated  that  all  is  directed  upon  the  recognition  of  some  fixed  principle 
or  idea,  and  with  the  view  of  attaining  some  definite  object. 

The  same  general  principles  and  regulation  of  details  in  force  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  vaccine  employed  as  a  protective  against  Anthrax  regulate  the 
manufacture  of  that  which  is  used  as  a  prophylactic  for  “  Rouget.”  With  the 
latter,  however,  the  modification  of  the  virus  is  more  generally  effected  by 
passage  through  rabbits  than  through  the  stove,  although  it  was  stated  that 
this  same  end  could  be  attained  by  either  method.  The  proper  attenuation 
of  this  virus,  like  that  of  Anthrax,  is  arrived  at  by  means  of  experiments  on 
living  animals.  And,  as  in  the  latter  disease,  a  first  and  second  vaccine  is 
said  to  be  requisite. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
regard  to  the  fact  that,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
Charbon  or  Anthrax  of  France  and  Splenic  Fever  of  Britain,  it  has  not  yet 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  “  Swine  Fever”  and  “Rouget”  are  identi¬ 
cal.  To  determine  their  identity  or  differentiation  seems  to  us  absolutely 
necessary  before  we  presume  to  reason  from  analogy. 

Summary. — The  two  diseases  for  which  a  protective  vaccine  is  provided  by 
M.  Pasteur,  are  “  Anthrax”  or  “  Splenic  Fever”  and  “Rouget.” 

That  the  thoroughly  careful  and  scientific  method  of  procedure  in  the 
laboratory,  the  exactness  in  preparing,  and  implicit  faith  in  the  potency  of  the 
preparations,  all  warranted  and  supported  by  experiment  and  statistics,  indicate 
their  adoption  where  prevention  of  either  of  the  diseases  is  deemed  necessary. 

That  it  is  highly  essential,  in  order  to  provide  protective  inoculation  for 
animals  in  any  country,  that  the  virulence  and  prophylactic  property  of  the 
vaccine  be  proved  by  experiment  on  living  animals. 

That  in  the  event  of  the  Society  deciding  to  give  a  trial  to  this  method  of 
protective  inoculation  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  consideration, 
as  to  Anthrax,  whether  it  be  economical,  having  regard  to  the  comparatively 
small  fatality  from  the  disease,  to  use  the  virus  prepared  by  Pasteur  and 
imported  direct,  or  to  have  it  prepared  in  the  Society’s  laboratory  here,  always 
bearipg  in  mind  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
virus,  whether  prepared  abroad  or  at  home,  by  direct  experiment. 

That  the  preparation  and  practical  use  of  the  vaccine  can  be  carried  out 
in  England. 

That  before  any  further  steps  be  taken  respecting  providing  a  protective 
vaccine  for  Swine  Fever  on  the  lines  carried  out  by  M.  Pasteur,  the  identity 
or  non-identity  of  Rouget  and  it  be  proved.  This  question,  I  believe,  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject. 
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That  we  accord  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  MM.  Pasteur,  Chamberland, 
Roux,  and  the  laboratory  workers  for  the  courteous  and  ample  assistance 
which  they  yielded  us  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  in  view. 

Appended  is  a  table  of  statistics  procured  from  M.  Pasteur’s  business 
agent,  showing  the  number  of  animals  vaccinated  and  the  rate  of  mortality. 
This  table  shows  results  corroborating  the  figures  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
the  report,  and  which  were  the  estimate  given  by  M.  Chamberland  in  conver¬ 
sations  which  we  had  with  him. 


Preventive  Vaccinations  against  Anthrax,  Rouget,  and 

Fowl  Cholera. 


Anthrax. 

Rouget. 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Date. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Fowls. 

1881 

242 

7,231  ■ 

41,823 

74,550 

None. 

None. 

1882 

2,029 

306,870 

None. 

None. 

1883 

1,346 

32,230 

353,330 

3,216 

700 

1884 

384 

40,500 

361,198 

5,371 

3,1 60 

1885 

1,298 

41,982 

401,625 

13,269 

4,620 

1886  to 
Apl.  30. 

No  figures 
given. 

20,541 

132,584 

6,966 

2,230 

Since  the  first  annual  reports  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  results  of 
the  vaccinations,  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Anthrax,  amongst  animals  preven¬ 
tively  vaccinated,  has  fallen  to  from  two  to  five  per  thousand  as  compared  with 
a  rate  of  mortality  of  from  loo  to  250  per  thousand,  which  obtained  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  system  into  these  localities. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £\oo  be  allotted 
from  their  annual  grant  to  Professor  Robertson  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
experiments  with  the  virus  of  Anthrax  and  of  Quarter-ill,  and  that  a  sum  of 
;^5o  be  granted  to  Professor  Brown  for  further  experiments  on  the  lung- worm 
in  cattle  and  sheep. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wells,  Professor  Brown  said  that  a  great  number  of  out¬ 
breaks  of  Swine  Fever  had  occurred  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  in 
Lancashire.  The  county  to  which  Mr.  Wells  referred,  Huntingdonshire,  took 
a  very  high  place  on  the  list  ;  the  returns  yesterday  showing  that  there  was 
in  one  small  place  an  outbreak  affecting  one  hundred  animals,  and  in  another 
over  one  hundred,  and  it  seemed  very  probable  that  the  disease  would  extend 
from  these  centres.  As  the  matter  now  stood,  the  Privy  Council  had  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  abandon  the  severe  legislation  which  they  had 
recently  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  orders  being  either  ignored  or  imper¬ 
fectly  carried  out  by  some  local  authorities.  At  one  time  the  Privy  Council 
had  prohibited  the  holding  of  swine  markets,  and  if  the  order  could  have  been 
carried  into  effect  it  would  have  restricted  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 
With  regard  to  the  compulsory  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  and  of  those  in 
contact  with  them,  or  in  the  same  shed,  etc.,  there  was  no  doubt  that  had  the 
order  been  properly  carried  out  the  number  of  cases  would  have  decreased, 
instead  of  increasing,  as  was  now  the  case.  Instead  of  slaughtering  all  the 
swine  in  the  same  shed  as  the  diseased  animals,  the  local  authorities  seemed 
to  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  trying  how  little  they  could  do  towards 
the  extirpation  of  the  infection.  The  matter  had  recently  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  it  was  decided 
that  this  sort  of  legislation  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  was  impracti¬ 
cable.  The  local  authority  might  now  slaughter  diseased  animals  and  those 
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in  contact  with  the  infection  ;  they  might  stop  the  sale  of  swine  or  allow  it 
under  restrictions  ;  they  might  prohibit  the  movement  of  swine,  and  under 
certain  restrictions  every  local  authority  would  have  power  to  protect  its 
particular  district  from  the  infection  of  any  other  district.  After  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  result  of  the  recent  legislation,  he  (Professor  Brown)  did  not  feel 
disposed  to  recommend  the  Privy  Council  to  take  any  further  steps  at  present. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  Swine  Fever  could  be  stamped  out  when  people  made 
up  their  minds  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  would  instance,  as  an  example, 
the  case  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  and  he  supposed  they  must  wait  till  public 
opinion  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  it  possible  to  do  something  to 
stamp  out  the  disease  before  they  could  hope  to  be  successful. 

The  President  thought,  after  what  had  fallen  from  Professor  Brown,  that 
the  Council  would  like  to  know  what  steps  were  proposed  to  be  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Department  with  regard  to  ascertaining  how  far  the 
French  “Rouget”  was  identical  with  the  Swine  Fever  of  Great  Britain. 

Professor  Brown  said  that  he  proposed  to  obtain  some  of  the  virus  of 
“Rouget”from  France,  inoculate  some  pigs  here,  and  then  compare  the 
results.  At  the  present  moment  their  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  each 
disease  had  quite  a  distinct  microbe,  one  being  a  fine  long  thread-like  filament, 
while  in  Swine  Fever  it  consisted  of  two  small  circles  joined  together  like  the 
figure  8.  Dr,  Salmon  had  obtained  some  of  the  virus,  and  had  found  both 
organisms.  Experiments  with  the  anthrax  virus  had  been  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Duguid,  and  Dr.  Klein  had  also  made  experiments  with 
this  virus.  The  first  thing  in  the  “Rouget”  and  “Swine  Fever”  experiment 
would  be  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  two  diseases  were  identical,  which  he 
doubted,  and  then  ascertain  by  an  extended  inquiry  whether  or  not  we  had 
both  diseases  in  this  country.  This  would  involve  a  considerable  outlay  of 
money,  because,  if  we  had  both  Swine  Fever  and  Rouget  among  us,  it  would 
require  two  sets  of  experiments  to  protect  the  animals.  In  addition,  these 
investigations  would  demand  time  and  most  delicate  manipulation. 

atfutg  JFcteftirarj)  iSepartment. 

It  having  been  decided  that,  unless  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  it. 
Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeons  will  remain  at  a  station  for  three  years,  while 
serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  following  changes  will  consequently  take 
place  on  October  ist.  I.V.S.  J.  J.  Meyrick,  C.B,,  leaves  the  War  Office  and 
relieves  I.V.S,  W.  B.  Walters,  Dublin;  the  latter  takes  up  the  duty  at  Aider- 
shot  from  I.V.S.  J.  Lambert,  who  goes  to  the  War  Office. 

(©bttuarij. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  veterinary  profession,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  estimable,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  lovable  of  any  who  have  ever  entered  its  ranks.  John  William 
Gloag,  F.R.C.V.S.,  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army,  and  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  died  at  his  residence.  Blackball  Street,  Dublin, 
on  July  20th,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He  entered  the  Army  as  veterinary 
surgeon  so  long  ago  as  June,  1832  ;  consequently  he  served  his  country,  for 
he  was  still  in  the  constabulary  when  he  died,  for  fifty-four  years.  He  joined 
the  loth  Hussars,  with  which  he  remained  for  several  years,  and  afterwards 
the  nth  Hussars.  With  the  latter  regiment  he  went  to  the  Crimea,  remaining 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  and  acting  as  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  British  Army  in  the  East.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
the  Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman,  and  Tchernaya,  the  affair  of  Bulganak,  and 
the  siege  and  fall  of  Sebastopol.  For  his  services  in  the  Crimea,  he  received 
the  Crimean  medal,  with  four  clasps,  the  Turkish  war  medal,  the  Knighthood 
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of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  Fifth  Class  of  the  Order  of  the  Medjidie. 
In  the  year  1870  he  retired  from  the  army  on  half-pay,  and  was  appointed 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  with  the  rank  of  First 
Class  County  Inspector. 

Though  for  many  years  he  had  made  no  contributions  to  veterinary  litera¬ 
ture,  yet  in  his  earlier  years  he  gave  to  the  profession  some  valuable  papers, 
particularly  one  detailing  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments  on  the  expansion 
of  the  horse’s  foot,  in  which  the  views  maintained  by  Coleman  and  Bracy 
Clark  were  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
casting  hopples  now  in  use.  Throughout  his  military  career  he  conducted 
himself  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  won  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  all  the  officers  with  whom  he  served  ;  while  his  genial  disposition, 
large  store  of  knowledge,  and  goodness  of  heart,  endeared  him  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues,  especially  the  younger  members,  to  whom  he  was  a  coun¬ 
sellor  and  guide,  affording  them  encouragement,  stimulating  them  to 
exertion,  and  winning  their  lasting  friendship  and  gratitude.  A  Dublin 
newspaper,  alluding  to  the  closing  scene,  says  : 

“  The  number  of  persons  attending  the  funeral,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
imposing  ever  seen  in  Dublin,  was  sufficient  proof  that  during  his  long  service 
Mr.  Gloag  had  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and 
both  the  military  and  constabulary  branches  united  in  paying  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  the  coffin  containing  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  was  carried  from  his  house  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
sergeants  of  the  constabulary  troop,  and  by  them  borne  to  St.  Paul’s  Church 
in  King  Street,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  troop  acting  as  pall-bearers.  The 
coffin,  which  was  of  oak,  and  bore  a  breastplate  on  which  was  the  name  and 
age  of  the  deceased,  was  preceded  by  the  bands  of  the  i6th  Lancers  and  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary — the  latter  playing  the  Dead  March  in  “Saul” — 
and  a  firing-party,  sixty  strong,  from  the  former  regiment,  under  command  of 
Captain  Sharman  Crawford  and  Lieutenant  Beaumont,  whilst  the  street  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  church  was  lined  with  the  constabulary  men,  who  numbered  about 
140.  In  the  church,  of  which  Mr.  Gloag  had  been  churchwarden  for  many 
years,  the  lesson  for  the  day  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mahaffy,  rector,  delivered  an  impressive  address.  As  the  coffin  was  being 
removed  from  the  church  to  the  gun-carriage  which  was  in  waiting,  the  Dead 
March  was  played  on  the  organ.  The  cortege  having  been  formed,  with  the 
firing-party  of  the  two  bands  in  front,  the  chief  mourners  coming  next,  then 
the  constabulary,  and  then  the  general  mourners,  a  start  was  made,  and 
Mount  Jerome  reached  about  ii  o’clock.  Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahaffy  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  again  officiated,  and  as  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  earth, 
the  usual  three  volleys  of  musketry  were  discharged,  the  band  of  the  Lancers 
meantime  playing  a  sad,  dirge-like  air,  which  was  most’effective.  A  very  large 
number  of  magnificent  wreaths  were  forwarded  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gloag, 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  being  those  from  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged.” 

The  chief  mourners  were  Dr.  Gloag,  Mr.  W.  A.  Russell,  A.V.D.,  Mr.  George 
Partridge,  and  Mr.  Robert  Patchell. 

Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  Reed,  Inspector-General  R.I.C.  ;  Mr. 
Hurley,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Inspector-General  ;  Mr.  Lyster  Reed,  Mr. 
George  E.  Newland,  Commandant  R.I.C.  ;  Messrs.  John  Bodley,  D.I.  ; 
Robert  Carson,  D.I.  ;  James  Murphy,  D.I.  ;  J.  Tyson,  D.L,  Riding-master  ; 
—  Williamson,  D.L,  Adjutant;  Wm.  Carter,  D.L;  A.  S.  Heard,  C.L;  S.  A.  W 
Waters,  D.L;  Dr.  Fleming,  P.V.S.  to  the  Forces,  represented  by  the  Inspect¬ 
ing  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Ireland  ;  Mr.  James  Frederick,  Mr.  James  Daly, 
sen.;  Mr.  Daly,  jun.;  the  Officers  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department  in  the 
Garrison,  Mr.  Van  Maanen,  bandmaster  R.I.C.;  Dr.  Baird,  R.I.C.;  Surgeon 
S.  J.  Gordon,  R.I.C. ;  W.  A.  Russell,  Surgeon  Hepburne,  Surgeon  Swan, 
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—  Manly,  Charles  Steele,  James  Wilson,  James  Crozier,  Dr.  Powell,  F.  Gifford, 
Thomas  Pearson,  John  H.  Winder,  Dr.  Carte,  J.P.  ;  H.  Sewell,  W.  B. 
Walters,  E.  B.  Healy,  J.  W.  Sewell,  J.  Kettle,  M.  Murphy,  Joshua  H.  Nunn, 
Dr.  William  Z.  Myles,  Thomas  M’Guinness,  Rev.  J.  G.  Swifte  M’Neill, 
Professor  Swifte  M’Neill,  —  Devlin,  James  Murphy,  Henry  M.  Winder,  E.  C. 
Saunders,  W.  A.  Reeves,  John  J.  Molony,  Leonard  H.  Dobbyn,  Francis 
Gibney,  C.  Molony,  R.  G.  Duncan,  F.  F.  Collins,  J.  D.  Lambert,  F.R.C.V.S.  ; 
E.  T  .Murray,  J.  T.  Hurford,  J.  Hurford,  jun. ;  W.  Shackleton,  Captain  J.  W. 
Power,  Henry  Corley,  B.L.  ;  Dr.  Harrison,  T.  J.  Robinson,  Dr.  H.  Torney, 
D.  Byrne,  —  Shelly,  J.  M.  Crozier,  V.S.;  W.  C.  Joseph,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  Robert 
G.  Patchell,  Robert  J.  Patched,  C.  W.  Hanlon. 

A  large  body  of  police  were  on  duty  in  Blackball  Street  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  under  command  of  Inspector  Gorman. 

Mr.  R.  H.  N.  Holloway,  M.R.C.V.S.,  retired  Staff  and  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  Madras  Army,  died  on  August  7th.  He  entered  the  profession  in  1850. 

^ate^  attlr 

Outbreak  of  Anthrax  in  Leicestershire. — At  a  village  (Arnesby) 
in  the  above  county,  some  few  miles  from  Leicester,  reports  T/ie  Lancet^  there 
has  been  an  outbreak  on  one  farm  of  Splenic  Apoplexy,  which  proved  fatal  to 
some  eight  or  ten  beasts.  On  the  31st  July  a  carcase  of  one  of  these  was  sent 
to  the  Leicester  market,  and  the  man  in  charge  of  it  scratched  his  hand  with 
the  bone  thereof,  and  died  in  a  week  from  a  severe  attack  of  Malignant  Pus¬ 
tule.  At  least  two  other  men  have  suffered  severely,  also  from  the  disease, 
who  had  to  do  with  the  killing  of  the  animals.  The  Veterinary  Inspector 
stated  at  the  inquest  on  the  fatal  case,  though  we  can  scarcely  credit  it,  that  he 
never  condemned  beasts  suffering  from  Splenic  Apoplexy,  as  he  considered  them 
fit  for  food  if  thoroughly  cooked.  Some  of  the  carcases  were,  it  appears,  sent  to 
the  London  meat  market,  but  were  not,  it  is  stated,  sold  there  as  human  food. 

Contagious  Diseases  in  Prussia. — The  Ko7iigsberger  Land  und  Forst- 
wirthschaftliche  Zeitimg  says  it  has  been  proved  that  the  province  of  Posen 
is,  of  all  provinces  in  Prussia,  the  one  most  affected  with  epizootics,  and  that 
dangerous  contagious  diseases  amongst  cattle  and  horses,  and  Rabies  in  dogs, 
seem  to  have  taken  such  hold  in  the  province  that  they  cannot  be  extermi¬ 
nated.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure,  probably,  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  where  sanitary  and  police  matters  are  very  slack.  The 
National  Zeitung  advises  a  sharper  control  and  supervision  of  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  now  in  force  amongst  the  veterinary  police  officers  in  Prussia. 

Dogs  in  London. — Sir  Charles  Warren,  in  his  orders  issued  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Office,  dated  Wednesday,  August  nth,  states  that  “  the 
total  number  of  dogs  not  under  control  taken  by  the  police  to  the  Dogs’  Home 
during  the  month  is  2,898.  Of  these  52  were  Idlled  in  the  streets  as  rabid, 
and  one  developed  Rabies  at  the  Dogs’  Home  There  were  587  summonses 
taken  out  against  owners  of  dogs  not  under  control  ;  of  these  338  have  been 
heard,  resulting  in  320  convictions  and  18  dismissals.  The  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions  at  Barnet,  Uxbridge,  Edgware,  and  Kingston  borough  and 
district,  have  decided  that  dogs  under  control  should  be  muzzled  or  led.  Of 
the  52  dogs  killed  in  the  streets  as  being  rabid  or  savage,  the  diseases  are  as 
follows  Number  afflicted  with  Rabies,  15  ;  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  i  ;  not 
examined  (taken  by  owners  who  refused  to  have  carcases  examined),  3  ; 
afflicted  with  Epilepsy,  20  ;  afflicted  with  Fits,  2 ;  afflicted  with  Convulsions, 
6 ;  afflicted  with  Acute  Peritonitis,  i ;  ferocious  or  savage,  4 ;  total,  52 ;  rabid 
at  Dogs’  Home,  i — total,  53.  Sixty-five  persons  are  known  to  have  been 
bitten  by  dogs  during  the  month — 40  civilians  and  16  police-constables  by 
dogs  not  known  to  have  been  mad,  and  6  civilians  and  3  police-constables  by 
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dogs  known  to  have  been  mad.  One  case  of  Hydrophobia  has  been  reported 
as  having  occurred  in  London  during  the  month. 

Diphtheria. — It  appears  there  has  been  a  great  spread  of  Diphtheria  in 
fowls  lately,  and  the  Konigsberger  Laitd  U7id  Forsiwirthschaftliche  Zeituns^ 
maintains  that  human  health  is  endangered  thereby.  Although  the  fungus 
may  be  destroyed  when  the  fowl  is  roasted  or  boiled,  persons  preparing  it  or 
killing  it  certainly  run  a  certain  amount  of  danger  of  contracting  the  disease. 
At  Breslau  it  is  compulsory  to  have  all  the  fowls  exposed  for  sale  thoroughly 
examined  first,  and  disinfecting  measures  are  taken  with  the  cages,  coops,  or 
henhouses  of  suspicious  birds. 

Rabies  in  Camels.— Several  cases  of  Rabies  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  among  camels  at  Hezeilat  (Algiers.)  It  is  stated  that  a  few  months 
ago  two  camels  were  affected  with  the  disease,  and  died  in  thirty-six  hours 
without  presenting  any  trace  of  a  bite.  It  is  supposed  that  the  disease  was 
imported  by  a  rabid  horse,  which  had  during  the  night  joined  the  herd.  The 
propagation  of  the  disease  is  attributed  to  the  saliva  which  the  rabid  animals 
left  on  the  pasturage,  which  saliva  was  probably  absorbed  by  the  sores  in  the 
mouth  to  which  camels  are  frequently  subject.  The  military  authorities  have 
interdicted,  for  three  months,  grazing  on  the  pasturage  in  which  the  contami¬ 
nated  herds  were  enclosed. 

The  Filaria  Immitis. — In  an  interesting  paper  which  appears  in  the 
New  York  Medical  News^  on  “Filaria  Sanguinis  Hominis  in  the  United 
States,”  the  writer  observes  ; — A  few  remarks  concerning  the  filaria  immitis 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  found  out  of  place.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  Dr. 
Leidy,  who  described  it  from  a  specimen  sent  to  him  from  South  Carolina,  I 
believe.  This  parasite  infests  the  dog.  I  am  told  by  Benjamin  Mclnnes, 
V.S.  Edin.,  that  it  is  quite  common  in  this  city.  The  adult  male  and  female 
of  this  nematode  inhabit  the  venous  side  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Mclnnes  has  a 
specimen,  consisting  of  fifty-two  of  these  worms,  which  he  removed  from  one 
heart.  They  measure  from  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  length.  The 
doctor  has  now  a  bitch  that  has  been  infested  for  some  years.  She  has  just 
'had  a  litter  of  pups,  which  were  born  without  filaria,  though  three  out  of  nine 
have  died  unaccountably.  A  drop  of  blood  taken  from  this  bitch  at  any  time 
is  sure  to  contain  one  or  more  embryo  filariae.  This  embryo  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  the  filaria  sanguinis  hominis,  but  I  find  that  the  former 
appears  to  be  of  firmer  consistency,  and  is  more  vigorous  and  active  in  its 
.movements.  It  ploughs  its  way,  headforemost  always,  through  thick  fields  of 
red  corpuscles.  To  follow  one  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  stage  of 
the  microscope  in  constant  motion.  The  head  is  less  tapering  than  that  of 
the  human  haematozoon,  a  condition  which  I  attribute  to  the  rapid  forward 
movement.  The  human  parasite,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  get  easily 
entangled  with  the  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles,  and  though  wriggling  actively, 
seems  to  do  so  aimlessly,  and  is  seldom  able  to  move  out  of  the  field  of  a 
one-fifth  inch  objective. 


MANGE  AND  TETANUS. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  your  issue  for  June,  1886  (p.  470),  under  the  above  heading, 
I  am  anxious,  in  reply,  to  express  my  regret  for  unintentionally  hurting  the 
feelings  of  Major-General  Brown  in  a  paper  by  me,  namely,  “Practical 
Observations  on  Tetanus  in  India,”  which  appeared  in  your  Journal  for  June, 
1884.  I  must  ask  the  General  to  consider  the  following  extract  from  the  said 
paper  only  as  referring  to  him  personally  : — “  Colonel  Ryves’  friend,  Colonel 
Brown,  is  a  firm  believer  in  hcmceopathic  medicine,  which  really  means  leaving 
cases  to  nature,  but  his  ‘  Nux  Vomica  by  Olfaction’  would  somewhat  inter- 
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fere  with  the  necessary  quietude.”  I  am  sure  there  can  be  nothing  uncompli¬ 
mentary  in  this  statement.  I  must  further  request  not  to  be  included  amongst 
those  “  veterinary  surgeons  who  treat  with  scorn  suggestions  made  by 
amateurs.”  At  the  same  time,  I  was  not  aware  such  a  “  fashion  ”  existed.  I 
am  always  only  too  pleased  to  hear  suggestions  from  amateurs  (white  or  black) 
and  note  them  down.  If  not  trespassing  too  much,  I  will  quote  my  last  note 
from  an  amateur  : — “Try  cocoa-nut  oil  for  Prurigo  internally.”  A  few  days 
ago  a  gentleman  showed  me  round  his  stables,  and  pointed  out  two  animals 
which,  he  stated,  a  short  time  ago  were  covered  with  Prurigo,  and  that  he 
gave  some  cocoanut  oil  mixed  up  in  the  food  for  some  days,  when  the  itchi¬ 
ness  ceased,  the  hair  grew  again,  and  they  have  now  nice  clean  coats.  This 
treatment,  perhaps,  does  not  read  as  a  likely  cure  for  this  troublesome  skin 
disease,  but  I  am  going  to  try  it.  In  conclusion,  my  supposed  conceit,  which 
has  deprived  the  profession  of  some  invaluable  remedies  (gratis  and  free  for 
nothing)  for  two  of  the  most  obstinate  disorders,  would  allow  me  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  fee  claimed  for  the  secret,  or  to  purchase  and  use  the  medicines 
in  question  should  they  become  patented.  In  the  latter  case  I  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  “  conceited  remarks  ”  were  the  cause  of  the 
General  realizing  a  nice  little  fortune,  in  which  I  should  have  no  tangible  share. 

Kamptee,  July  4th,  1886.  Gerald  H.  Fenton,  A.V.D. 


A  QUESTIONABLE  MOTION. 

Sir, — Professor  Axe  has  given  notice  in  the  Cpuncil  of  a  motion  to  the 
following  effect : — 

“  That  any  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  having 
held  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  College  for  two  years 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election,  in  the  case  of  the  President,  until  the 
expiration  of  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Vice-President,  until  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  five  years,  and  that  no  member  of  the  profession  shall  be  eligible 
for  either  appointment,  unless  he  has  been  at  least  ten  years  in  active  practice.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  two  recent  occasions  the  Council  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  make  mistakes.  It  was  too  apathetic  about  our  representation  upon 
the  Pasteur  Commission,  and  more  recently  it  was  a  little  too  impetuous .  in 
granting  Fellowship  degrees. 

These  errors  were  due  to  an  intense  yearning  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
get  us  united  about  the  Fellowship,  which  drove  everything  else  from  its  mind. 

Whether  Professor  Axe’s  motion  is  connected  with  these  recent  events 
or  with  others  more  recent  still,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state,  nor  does  it 
matter  to  us  why  Professor  Axe  came  forward  with  his  notice.  As  regards 
the  first  part  of  his  notice  we  can  deal  with  results.  Has  the  present 
system  of  electing  officers  in  Council  answered?  I  think  it  has.  Is  the 
profession  satisfied  ?  I  think  so.  Then  why  change  ?  Because  there  may 
be  gentlemen  waiting  their  turn  of  the  chair,  whose  turn  is  delayed  by 
re-electing  officers  who  have  already  served.  That  is  the  only  answer  I  can 
think  of,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  fair  one.  I  imagine  that  as  we  have 
elected  about  thirty  gentlemen  to  represent  us  on  the  Council,  we  ought  to 
feel  sufficient  confidence  in  them  to  desire  they  shall  not  be  restricted  in  their 
selection  of  officers  in  any  way.  The  profession,  I  take  it,  desires  to  see  the 
most  competent  men  at  its  head,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  times  they 
have  been  there  before.  We  really  cannot  afford  in  our  present  unsettled 
state  to  follow  the  lead  of  any  others  for  merely  sentimental  reasons. 

The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presid.ents  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  must  be  -called  to  the  chair,  not  because  they  are  this  or  that,  nor 
because  it  is  their  turn,  but  simply  because  they  are  the  very  best  men  of  all 
others  to  lead  us  onwards. 

That  these  views  are  shared  by  leading  members  of  the  Council  seems 
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amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them  refused  to  come  forward  as 
candidates  for  the  Presidentship.  All  honour  to  them  for  thus  sacrificing 
themselves  to  the  common  good. 

It  appears,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  should  Professor  Axe’s  motion  pass, 
greater  benefit  will  accrue  to  individuals  than  to  the  profession  generally. 

The  second  part  of  the  motion  smells  rather  unpleasantly  of  trades- 
unionism.  If  any  of  the  members  of  Council  or  Vice-Presidents  were  of 
less  than  ten  years’  practice,  one  would  be  justified  in  surmising  that 
Professor  Axe  wishes  to  prevent  errors  such  as  have  been  quoted  by 
introducing  an  age  clause.  I  find,  however,  that  by  far  the  majority,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  Council,  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  more  than  twenty 
years’  practice.  If  length  of  practice,  therefore,  was  the  cause  of  recent 
backslidings,  these  errors  were  more  closely  connected  with  the  senility  than 
the  youth  of  the  Council.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  age  had  anything  to  do 
with  them.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Council  was  so  anxious  to  meet 
some  gentlemen  more  than  halfway  to  the  F ellowship  that  it  forgot  all  other 
considerations  and  tripped  up.  Doubtless  those  gentlemen  will  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  Council,  although  they  miscarried  to  a  certain  extent. 

Your  ordinary  reader  will  have  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
second  part  of  the  motion.  From  what  I  know  of  him.  Professor  Axe  is  too 
large  minded  to  have  any  private  motives,  and,  failing  them,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  alarmed  at  the  recent  appointment  of  a  young  man  to 
lead  the  destinies  of  a  neighbouring  assembly,  and,  being  determined  that  no 
veterinary  Lord  Randolph  shall  disturb  the  slumbers  of  Red  Lion  Square, 
has  taken  time  by  the  forelock. 

Whatever  Professor  Axe’s  reasons  are,  no  one  will  doubt  they  are  disin¬ 
terested  ;  at  the  same  time,  his  notice  is  no  compliment  to  the  perspicacity  of 
his  brother  councillors,  for  he  is  inciting  them  to  censure  in  an  indirect  way  one 
of  their  recent  decisions,  and  thereby  to  stultify  themselves.  “  Sack.” 

Several  communications  as  well  as  reviews  of  books  are  held  over  until  next  month. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  Professor  McCall,  Glasgow  ;  J.  Donald, 
Wigton  ;  G.  A.  Banham,  Cambridge  ;  J.  B.  Gresswell,  Louth  ;  R.  H.  Dyer,  Limerick  ; 
“Sack”;  R.  S.  Barcham,  Norfolk;  E.  Price,  Birmingham;  A.  Broad,  London, H.  Kidd, 
Hungerford  ;  G.  Gresswell,  Louth  ;  R.  Rutherford,  Edinburgh  ;  C.  Cunningham,  Slate- 
ford  ;  T.  Raymond,  Woolwich  ;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.D.,  Cawnpore ;  G.  H.  Fenton, 
A.V.D.,  Kamptee ;  J.  S.  Hurndall,  Liverpool ;  M.  G.  Blanchard,  Hamilton,  Canada. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  Biennial  Report  of  the  Hawaiian  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  ;  /.  B.  and  A.  Gressw'ell,  The  Equine  Hospital  Prescriber  ;  Dr.  C.  James^  La 
Rage  ;  /.  and  R.  W,  Burke^  Veterinary  Surgical  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  ; 
R.  IV.  Burke^  Bursati  or  Cancer. 


Journals,  etc.:  Wochenuhrift filr  Thierheilkunde  mid  Viehzncht ;  Der  Thier- 
arzt;  Journal  of  National  Agricidtural  Society  of  Victoria;  Tzvelfth  Annual  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Veterinary  College;  Chicago  Live  Stock  Journal;  American 
Veterinary  ^Review  ;  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India  ;  Journal  de 
MMecine  de  Paris  ;  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  ;  Revista  Popular  de  la  Exposi- 
cion  Rural  Internacional ;  Journal  de  MedecineVeterinaire  et  de  Zootechnie ;  Annales 
de  Medecine  Veterinaire;  Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde;  Medical  News;  Hufschmied; 
Lancet ;  Live  Stock  Journal ;  Mark  Lane  Express  ;  British  Medical  Journal ;  Revue 
VRerinaire  ;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.  ^ 

Newspapers  :  Scotsman  ;  Scottish  News  ;  Glasgow  Herald  ;  Dublin  Daily  Express  ; 
Irish  Times;  Madras  Mail ;  Norwich  Mercury  ;  Canadian  Gazette  ;  Daily  Nebraska 
State  Journal ;  Melbourne  Weekly  Times  ;  Kentish  Gazette. 
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INOCULATION  IN  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

BY  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SLATEFORD. 

During  the  past  months  Pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  rife.  .In 
many  parts  of  the  country  it  has  made  its  appearance.  Some 
knowing  the  value  of  inoculation  have  had  recourse  to  it,  and  have 
reaped  the  benefit :  the  attention  of  others  is'  arrested,  they  are 
inquiring  into  the  matter ;  while  others,  again,  still  stand  aloof ; 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  operation,  they  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  rightly  performed  it  will  certainly  check  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  these  circumstances,  a  brief  account  of  a  few  Outbreaks  ” 
treated  under  the  Act  ”  and  by  inoculation  may  be  of  some  little 
service. 

(A)  On  8th  October,  1878,  as  one  of  the  inspectors  of  this 

county  (Mid-LothianJ,  I  was  called  to  the  farm  of  B - .  I 

found  fifty-two  animals — Ayrshires,  crosses,  and  some  Shorthorns 
— dairy  stock.  One  cow  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  having 
recovered  from  the  disease,  the  carcase  of  another  lay  ready  for 
burial,  while  in  different  parts  of  the  byres  or  cowhouses  were 
four  cows,  plainly  the  subjects  of  the  Lung  Plague. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  had  previously  existed  in  these  premises  on 
three  occasions — once  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  twice 
under  its  operation, — April  to  August,  1870,  and  April  to  July, 
1872, — with  very  lingering  and  fatal  effects.  Seeing  the  severity  of 
this  outbreak,  I  at  once,  to  save  loss  to  himself  and  expense  to 
the  Local  Authority,  strongly  advised  the  owner  to  send  for  Mr. 
Rutherford  and  give  inoculation  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

Next  morning,  with  the  aid  of  the  thermometer,  Mr.  Rutherford 
easily  added  seven  other  animals  to  the  affected  list.  We 
slaughtered  two,  and  with  lymph  obtained  from  them  two  bulls 
and  thirty-seven  cows,  including  five  freshly  put  in  (foreign  cows) 
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were  without  delay  inoculated.  Most  of  the  diseased  animals  were 
ordered  to  be  slaughtered,  a  few,  however,  being  left  as  test 
cases.  Five  calves  and  a  fat  cow  were  sent  by  ‘‘  float ''  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  slaughterhouse.  By  the  26th  October  all  the  diseased 
animals,  sixteen  in  number,  had  been  slaughtered,  and  there  the 
outbreak  practically  ended.  A  few  healthy  animals,  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  farm,  were  added  to  the  stock,  and  inoculated  as  they 
came  in.  No  more  cases  occurred.  The  disease,  instead  of 
lingering  about  the  place,  as  on  former  occasions,  for  three  or  four 
months,  was  got  rid  of  in  less  than  three  weeks,  leaving  upwards  of 
forty  animals  apparently  free  from  disease.  Pleuro-pneumonia 

has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  existed  at  B -  for  the  last  eight 

years. 

The  casualties  under  Mr.  Rutherford’s  care  were  trifling.  Some 
of  the  cowhouses  were  cold  and  draughty ;  frost  and  snow  lay  on 
the  ground  for  a  considerable  time,  yet  only  one  little  foreign  cow 
went  down  with  Paralysis  and  partial  Gangrene  of  the  tail. 
Another  Ayrshire  going  amiss  about  the  joints  and  spine  was  dis¬ 
posed  of.  These  were  the  only  fatal  cases.  A  biggish  swelling  on 
one  cow’s  haunch,  and  a  few  rather  short  sore  tails,  soon  healed. 
The  premises  were  reported  free  from  disease  on'  26th  December, 
fifty-six  days  from  the  slaughter  of  the  last  case. 

(B)  The  farm  of  K - ,  well  known  throughout  the  district  as 

frequently  the  seat  of  Lung  Disease  ;  often  had  it  run  its  bitter 
course  there.  During  the  prevalence  of  Rinderpest,  we  remember 
an  attack  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  reducing  the  stock  to  eight  or  ten. 
Everything  was  done  in  the  way  of  cleansing,  fumigating,  and  dis¬ 
infecting  ;  but  no  sooner  were  fresh  cows  added  than  it  reappeared. 
From  April  to  November,  1876,  too,  under  the  Act,  the  disease 
smouldered  and  lingered,  causing  heavy  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
the  owner  and  a  heavy  bill  to  the  Local  Authority. 

February  1st,  1879,  thirty-six  cows.  Shorthorns  and  a  few 
Ayrshires,  dairy  animals ;  one  cow  affected  and  slaughtered. 
March  2nd,  four  others  attacked ;  two  of  these  slaughtered,  and 
from  them  thirty-one  cows  inoculated  by  Mr.  Rutherford.  The 
third  diseased  animal  was  ordered  to  be  slaughtered ;  the  fourth 
kept  for  a  week  as  a  test  case.  On  March  17th  this  test  case  and 
two  others  diseased  had  been  put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  outbreak 
ended,  leaving  twenty-eight  animals  apparently  free  from  disease  ; 
the  restrictions  were  removed  from  the  premises  towards  the  end 
of  May. 

Casualties. — One  cow  amiss  about  knees  and  spine,  slaughtered ; 
one  crooked  tail,  an  abscess  on  udder,  and  lymph  swellings  on 

two  or  three  haunches,  soon  healed,  and  the  farm  of  K - has 

not  since  (seven  years  ago)  been  troubled  by  Pleuro-pneumonia. 
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From  June  to  September,  with  lymph  obtained  from  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  I  inoculated  nineteen  cows  as  bought  in,  adopting  here  the 
systematic  amputation  of  the  tail  a  little  above  the  swelling,  and 
the  immediate  application  of  the  actual  cautery  as  in  the  docking 
of  horses.  This  I  found  preferable  to  the  dipping  of  the  tails 
three  times  a  day  in  carbolic  acid  and  water ;  and  the  process  was 
soon  after  adopted  by  Mr.  Rutherford  as  a  part  of  his  system. 

.  These  nineteen  cows  caused  so  little  trouble  to  the  attendants  that 
they  became  careless,  and  one  day  I  found  a  nice  draught  from 
an  open  window  playing  on  a  black  cow’s  back  and  a  wet  bed 
under  her.  The  almost  certain  result  followed — loss  of  power  of 
the  extremities,  necessitating  slaughter,  though  this  tail,  like  the 
others,  had  healed. 

(C)  Dairy  premises  at  S - ,  built  a  few  years  ago,  hitherto 

free  from  Lung  Disease;  clean,  well  kept.  April  29th,  1884, 
seventeen  cows  :  one  affected  and  slaughtered,  the  remaining  six¬ 
teen  inoculated  by  Mr.  Rutherford. 

May  24th  :  One  cow  that  had  been  ailing  and  isolated  for  a  few 
days,  slaughtered.  Outbreak  ended. 

Casualties. — One  cow  dead,  apparently  from  the  operation,  but 
post-niortem  examination  showed  disease  in  the  chest ;  one  sore 
tail,  and  a  slough  at  its  root  which  healed  ;  thirteen  other  animals 
scarcely  inconvenienced,  save  by  the  loss  of  a  good  few  tips  of  tails. 

(D)  Some  premises  at  C - .  May  8th,  1885  :  Thirty-two 

cows,  about  half  English  cows  and  the  others  Ayrshires.  One 
affected  and  slaughtered. 

May  29th  :  Two  affected  and  slaughtered.  From  them  twenty- 
eight  cows  inoculated  by  myself.  One  of  these  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  a  little  above  103^,  and  another  picked  out  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  104^?,  and  operated  on  next  day — test  cases  and  to  clear 
the  premises.  The  latter,  probably,  was  a  mild  case  of  the 
disease.  She  was  isolated  for  a  fev/  days,  and  returned  to 
her  stall  among  the  others.  The  inoculation  did  not  take  with 
her.  A  bit  of  thread  would  have  produced  as  much  effect ; 
but  she  recovered.  The  103^  cow,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
well  enough  for  three  weeks  ;  the  inoculation  seemed  to  take 
mildly,  then  suddenly  a  swelling  appeared  on  the  tail  at  the  vulva, 
it  rapidly  increased  and  spread,  taking  anus,  vulva,  and  haunch 
in  its  embrace,  and  in  about  ten  days,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do, 
the  cow  died.  Post-mortem  examination  revealing  a  big  swollen 
mass  in  one  of  her  lungs,  not  unlike,  in  some  aspects,  the  swelling 
at  the  tail,  but  none  of  the  marbled  characteristics  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  Epizootica.  The  remaining  twenty-seven  cow^s  gave 
me  no  trouble  whatever,  save  the  usual  docking  of  the  tips  of 
most  of  the  tails.  They  all  did  well.  The  free  report  ”  was 
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sent  in  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  the  premises  C  and  D, 
though  now  filled  with  fresh  cows  not  inoculated,  have  for  more 
than  fifteen  months  had  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

(E)  March  i6th,  1885  :  Thirty-six  animals,  mostly  English 

cows.  Dairy  established  at  G - about  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Clean,  well-kept  premises  ;  no  Pleuro-pneumonia  before.  In  fact, 
so  little  did  the  owner  know  of  the  malady  that  he  kept  two 
Shorthorn  cows  till  the  last  stage ;  sent  one  to  the  abattoir ;  there 
the  disease  was  recognised,  and  my  information  as  inspector  came 
through  the  police.  Remaining  cow,  on  above  date,  ordered 
to  be  slaughtered.  On  March  23rd  another  cow  affected  and 
slaughtered,  and  from  her  I  inoculated  twenty-seven  cows, 
leaving  a  roan  Shorthorn  cow,  105?, and  alight-coloured  Ayrshire 
a  little  over  103®,  undone.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory.  Two 
or  three  fat  cows  were  sent,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  to  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter.  The  twenty-seven  inoculated  stood  good,  and  were 
saved  ;  the  roan  shorthorn  recovered,  was  operated  on  afterward, 
the  effect  being  a  suppurating  tail,  but  no  inoculation.  The  light- 
coloured  Ayrshire,  not  operated  on,  went  out,  a  month  after  the 
date  of  the  operation  on  the  others,  a  thorough  bad  case  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia — these  two  test  cases  standing  always  beside  the 
other  cows.  No  casualties  here  to  speak  of ;  one  tail  two  inches 
long,  another  twelve  inches,  and  a  lymph  swelling  on  one’s 
haunch,  which  all  soon  healed,  was  the  sum.  No  deaths,  nor 
paralysis,  nor  bad  joints.  The  outbreak  was  put  an  end  to.  The 
premises  were  cleared  on  or  about  June  19th. 

The  sequel  to  this  case  is  interesting.  About  two  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  first  outbreak  the  owner  bought  four  calving- 
cows,  and  placed  them  in  an  adjoining  field.  So  soon  as  the 
restrictions  were  removed,  these  cows  were  tied  up  in  the  house  in 
which  no  diseased  animal  or  test  cases  had  been.  Some  fat  cows 
inoculated  were  sold  out,  and  ten  other  fresh  cows  were  brought  in 
and  placed  in  the  same  house  ;  fourteen  animals  not  inoculated  being 
thus  added  to  the  stock.  Disease,  meanwhile,  broke  out  in  the 
adjoining  premises  H  and  J,  and  six  of  these  unprotected  cows 
in  E  had  to  be  sent  out  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  last  week,  before 
proper  lymph  could  be  got  for  them.  The  restrictions  are  again 
on  the  place  ;  the  remaining  eight  cows  are  inoculated,  while  those 
inoculated  at  first  have  stood  fat,  healthy,  and  well  alongside  of 
six  bad  cases  of  the  disease. 

(F)  Buildings  erected  a  few  years  ago.  No  Pleuro-pneumonia 
before.  Well-constructed,  well-kept  premises,  with  a  good  stock 
of  dairy  cows,  forty-two  in  number,  twenty  of  them  big  English 
cows,  the  remainder  Ayrshires  and  crosses.  The  owner  is  brother 
to  the  owner  of  E,  and,  like  him,  sent  a  bad  case  to  slaughterhouse 
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without  knowing  it.  Not  really  believing,  however,  that  his  cow 
had  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia,  he  declined  to  have  his  cows 
inoculated  at  first  when  his  brother's  stock  was  done.  All  went 
well  with  him  for  three  weeks,  but  on  the  fourth  week,  ending 
April  17th,  1886,  I  sent  six  of  his  cows  by  ‘/float"  to  Edinburgh 
Slaughterhouse,  thorough  bad  cases  of  Pleuro-pneumonia,  inocula¬ 
ting  then  thirty-three  of  those  remaining,  two  fat  healthy  cows 
being  sent  to  immediate  slaughter.  The  result  of  the  operation 
was  simply  that  thirty-two  cows  were  saved.  No  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  occurred  among  them,  though  the  thirty-third  cow  proved  a 
test  case  of  the  first  water.  On  April  the  15  th,  when  going  over 
the  cows  with  the  thermometer,  the  temperature  of  this  cow  was 
found  to  be  103!^^.  ^  cross  was  clipped  on  her  haunch  with 

scissors,  and  another  made  on  the  wall  behind  her,  to  mark  her  as 
a  “  suspicious  ”  animal,  though  to  outward  appearance  the  cow 
seemed  well  enough.  Inoculation  “  took  "  very  severely  with  her, 
the  tail  requiring  amputation  about  eight  inches  from  its  root. 
The  cow  became  unhealthy-looking,  there  was  evidently  disease  in 
the  chest,  though  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  Pleuro-pneumonia 
were  not  present.  About  the  third  week  she  took  a  turn  for  the 
better,  then  relapsed,  and  was  killed  on  May  15th.  Post-mortem 
examination  showed  the  pleura  around  the  pericardium  and  heart, 
the  mediastinum,  the  surface  of  the  lung,  etc.,  one  mass  of 
tubercle ;  the  organs  were  sent  to  me  as  free  from  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia,  but  a  simple  incision  through  one  of  the  lungs  showed  at 
once  the  true  “  marbled,"  solidified,  almost  dried  up  appearances 
of  an  old  case  of  the  Lung  Plague.  This  cow  had  been  allowed, 
certainly  unwittingly,  to  stand  for  one  month  in  the  midst  of  nine¬ 
teen  other  big,  fine,  inoculated  Shorthorn  cows,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  thirteen  other  cows,  also  inoculated,  and  yet  not  another 
case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  occurred  among  them  ;  the  premises 
were  “  declared  free  "  about  July  the  20th.  We  had  no  casualties 
from  the  operation,  save  one  very  short  caudal  appendage,  another 
about  a  foot  long,  and  an  abscess  of  no  consequence  on  one’s 
haunch.  Absolutely  no  other  bad  effects  on  the  thirty-two 
animals.  They  ate,  and  fed,  and  throve  ;  though  the  inoculation 
was  firm,  only  two  or  three  tails  escaping  docking  about  six  or 
eight  inches  from  their  tips. 

(G)  Old  farm-steading,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  E 
and  F,  straw-thatched  roof,  but  good  cow-house.  Owmer  warned 
of  the  existence  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  near  him.  Had  his  cows 
examined  by  his  veterinary  surgeon  ;  got  a  good  report,  and  shortly 
afterward  sent  two  cows  to  auction  sale,  one  of  which  was  seized 
and  condemned  in  Glasgow. 

April  15  th,  1886,  twenty-three  cows,  English  and  Ayrshire,  two 
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bad,  sent  to  slaughter ;  seventeen  cows  at  once  inoculated,  one 
with  high  temperature,  and  three  calvers  left,  but  inoculated  after¬ 
wards.  Result :  eighteen  cows  saved.  The  one  with  high 
temperature  and  another  proved  true  cases  ;  another  with  swollen 
knees  and  a  bad  udder  before  the  operation  was  also  disposed  of. 
No  casualty,  except  a  thick  sloughing  tail,  which  the  docking  shears 
easily  did  away  with  ;  the  others  did  well.  Premises  towards  end 
of  July  declared  free. 

Inoculated  cows  have  since  been  sold  out  of  F,  and  eighteen 
fresh  uninoculated  animals  put  in,  also  three  fresh  cows  into  G.  Yet 
at  present  to  all  appearance,  everything  is  right  and  sound. 

(H)  Small  dairy  closely  adjoining  E,  only  a  wall  between  them. 

Two  Ayr^hires,  four  foreigners,  one  calf.  One  foreign  cow  severely 
affected  and  killed  ;  one  with  high  temperature  and  one  to  calve 
not  operated  on.  Result  :  four  cows  saved,  the  calf  slaughtered. 
Paralysis  of  hind  quarters  in  one  foreign  cow,  and  Pleuro-pneu- 
monia  appearances  on  post-mortem  examination  of  her  lungs — the 
young  calving  cow  not  inoculated,  a  victim  to  ,  the  disease. 
Premises  cleared  sixty  days  afterwards.  Remaining  cows  have 
stood  with  only  the  wall  between  them,  and  the  six  recent  cases 
in  E,  unaffected.  ' 

(I)  Small  dairy — ten  cows  at  L - ,  a  mile  and  a-half  from  H  ; 

(outbreak  caused  apparently  by  a  lately-purchased  cow) — a  bad 
case — slaughtered  May  4th  of  present  year ;  nine  cows  inoculated 
■ — outbreak  checked  at  once  and  permanently.  No  bad  effects,  save 
one  old  black  cow  amiss  about  the  joints,  though  some  of  the 
animals  were  standing  almost  in  water,  and  doors  and  windows, 
and  almost  a  roof  had  to  be  improvised  for  the  place. 

(J)  Dairy,  closely  too,  adjoining  E.  Owner  declined  to  have 
his  cows  operated  on  at  first ;  kept  a  cow  and  sold  her,  apparently 
not  knowing  she  was  a  bad  case  till  she  was  slaughtered — the 
County  Court  and  a  fine. 

June  29th,  1886. — Eighteen  dairy  cows  of  the  usual  class,  their 
temperature  that  evening  nearly  normal,  10 to  102^,  only  one 
reaching  103^^.  July  6th,  two  affected  cases — one  slaughtered. 
The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  animals  is  very  marked, 
only  one  being  normal  lOif^,  the  others  ranging  from  1021-*^  to 
103^.  The  evening  was  very  warm  and  sultry,  and  risking  high 
temperature,  etc.  I  inoculated  sixteen  cows,  sending  the  affected 
case  to  immediate  slaughter.  The  result  proved  the  thermometer 
right,  four  of  the  animals  turning  out  bad  cases  of  Pleuro  within 
twenty-one  days  from  the  date  of  the  operation ;  the  others  did 
well.  No  accident  of  any  kind,  save  the  one  usual — short  thick  tail, 
or  rather  a  remnant  of  it.  Twelve  cows  are  standing  now  perfectly 
well  and  thriving,  and  milking  and  eating.  The  premises  fall  to 
be  reported  free  to-morrow  (i8th  September). 
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Remarks. — In  some  number  shortly  may  be,  with  permission,  a 
few  remarks  on  these  cases.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  simply 
state  that  the  dates  and  figures  are  taken  from  our  Blue  and 
Red  Books  of  Forms.”  Copies  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  the  Local  Authority  of  the 
County  of  Edinburgh ;  their  accuracy  can  easily  be  tested.  The 
places  where  the  outbreaks  occurred  are  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles — the  majority  within  two  miles  of  this  place.  The  names 
and  addresses  of  the  owners  are  for  obvious  reasons  not  given 
here,  but,  with  their  consent,  the  premises  and  many  of  the  animals 
can  be  examined.  The  work  is  not  that  of  a  specialist,  or  of  an 
inoculator  on  a  large  scale,  but  simply  that  of  an  ordinary  country 
practitioner  who  has  seen  Mr.  Rutherford’s  system  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  has  seen  the  care  and  unremitting  attention  and  watchfulness 
that  gentleman  bestows  on  it,  and  has  seen,  too,  its  surprising  and 
beneficial  effects, — Simply  the  work  of  one  who,  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  practice,  has  met  ten  outbreaks  by  the  system  and  on  the 
lines  laid  down  and  shown  by  Mr.  Rutherford — adding  to  them  the 
hot  iron,  and  has  met  with  the  same  satisfactory  and  good  results.  If 
any  one  will  analyse  even  these  ten  outbreaks,  he  will  find  that, 
either  in  company  with  Mr.  Rutherford  or  by  ourselves,  we  have  gone 
into  premises  long  and  often  affected — into  others  new  to  its 
influence — into  clean,  well-kept  places,  and  to  cold,  damp,  dirty 
quarters — to  severe  as  to  mild  attacks,  and  among  all  kinds  of  dairy 
cows,  with  test  cases  and  without  test  cases,  with  the  same  results. 
To  use  Mr.  Rutherford’s  words,  the  back-bone  of  the  disease  has 
been  broken,”  and  the  outbreak  stamped  out  within,  in  every  instancey 
three  weeks  of  the  date  of  the  inoculation. 

Will  any  one,  without  inoculation,  tread  in  the  same  footsteps  ? 
Will  he  go  to  Case  A,  with  sixteen  diseased  cows  standing  beside 
forty  others  ?  will  he  slaughter  twelve  bad  cases  and  leave  four 
others  for  a  week  and  two  for  a  fortnight  ?  and  will  he  without 
inoculation  stamp  out  that  outbreak  at  once  and  save  almost  all  the 
forty  cows  ?  Or  to  Case  F,  and  kill  six  diseased  animals,  and  leave 
for  a  month  one  even  worse  than  they  among  thirty-two  others, 
and  laugh  at  the  end  of  the  fifty-six  days,”  not  having  lost  a  cow  ? 

For  ten  years  at  least  the  inoculation  note  has  been  sounding  in 
this  part  of  the  country  with  no  uncertain  sound.  How  many  have 
listened  ?  How  many  members  of  the  profession  at  the  present  moment 
really  know  inoculation,  and  can  truly  and  rightly  practise  it  ?  How 
many,  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  practical  experience, 
are  competent  to  pass  an  opinion  on  its  merits  ?  Outbreaks  there 
have  been  in  plenty  ;  sceptics  by  the  score.  How  many,  laying 
their  prejudices  aside,  have  quietly  sent  for  Mr.  Rutherford  and 
given  inoculation,  as  practised  by  him,  ‘‘a  full  and  fair  trial  ”  ? 
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How  many,  reading  and  hearing  all  that  Mr.  Rutherford  has  said 
and  written  and  done,  have  taken  on  themselves  the  role  of  inocu- 
lators  on  their  own  account — some  successfully  and  some  with 
glycerine  lymph,”  and  lymph  two  years  old,  and  mild  inoculation 
and  earnest  efforts  to  save  the  tips  of  the  tail,  and  some  with 
scant  acknowledgment  of  the  source  of  their  information  and  the 
origin  of  their  practice  ? 

‘‘  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.”  To  Mr.  Rutherford  un¬ 
doubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of  introducing  into  Scotland,  and 
making  popular,  the  only  right  and  true  method  of  inoculation 
as  a  preventive  and  check  to  the  ravages  of  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia. 

That  the  cradle  of  this  method  was  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
that  inoculation  was  practised  there  with  a  fair  measure  of  success 
even  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  seems  evident ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  ruder  and  rougher  process,  giving  in  some  careful 
hands  very  favourable  issues,  and  in  other  instances  negative,  and 
very  often  disastrous,  results. 

To  Mr.  Rutherford  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  reducing  the 
process  to  a  system,  of  greatly  improving  it,  of  giving  it  a  really 
scientific  footing,  producing  a  method  which  moves  with  almost 
mathematical  precision  to  its  desired  end — the  eradication  and 
prevention  of  Contagious  Pleuro-pneumonia  at  the  least  possible 
loss  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Let  our  students  study  inoculation;  let  practitioners  all  over  the 
country  make  themselves  masters  of  its  details  and  experts  in  its 
practice.  Let  Local  Authorities  take  the  matter  up  ;  it  will  well 
repay  them.  And  when  all  our  veterinary  surgeons  can  perform, 
and  perform  rightly,  and  carry  out  the  process  to  its  conclusion, 
then  let  inoculation  be  made  compulsory.  Give  the  owner  a  little 
licence  to  put  in,  under  proper  surveillance,  a  few  cows  to  make 
good  his  losses,  and  ensure  that  these,  too,  are  inoculated  ;  and  in 
return  for  this  kindness  keep  the  restrictions  hanging  over  him.  in 
a  formal  manner,  and  make  certain  that  every  cow  that  has  stood 
in  an  infected  place  goes  straight  (when  removed)  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  or  from  the  nearest  sale-yard  to  the  nearest  abattoir. 

Something  akin  to  these  views  we  are  glad  to  learn  is  now 
entertained  by  some  veterinary  advisers  to  the  authorities.  We 
trust  that  before  long  they  will  be  incorporated  into  the  working 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 
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DERMATITIS  CONTAGIOSA  PUSTULOSA. 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  V.S.,  A.V.D.,  STATION  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL, 

CAWNPORE. 

Under  the  above  heading  Friedberger  and  Frdhner  (Lehrbuch 
der  Speciellen  Pathologic  und  Therapie  de}  Hausthiere,  1886)  de¬ 
scribe  what  veterinary  surgeons  in  England  and  in  America  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  call  Equine  Variola.  In  1883  I  wit¬ 
nessed  this  disease  in  a  number  of  artillery  horses  then  under  my 
veterinary  charge,  and  termed  it  Contagious  Impetigo  of  the  horse, 
a  short  description  of  which  appeared  in  my  Annual  Veterinary 
Report  of  1883,  and  also  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Schindelka  {Oesterr.  Vierieljahrsschr.,  1883,  S.  61. 
9)  proposes  the  same  designation. 

As  specially  characteristic  of  this  disease,  I  may  mention  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  scab,  which  appears  glued  on  to  the  part, 
and  when  shed  leaves  a  clean,  bare,  even  patch,  which  heals 
without  desquamation. 

In  the  typical  form  of  the  disease  the  eruptions  are  usually  dis¬ 
crete,  are  superficially  seated  on  the  epidermal  layer  and  mal- 
phigian  bodies,  and  seldom  penetrate  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue,  except  as  a  complication  and  in  aggravated  cases  only.  The 
vesicles  are  pearly  white  at  first,  are  not  much  raised  above  the 
skin,  and  contain  a  clear  serosity,  which  may  become  purulent  in 
the  latter  stages  and  in  many  aggravated  cases. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  pus  formation  is  more  nearly  related 
to  this  disease,  or  to  its  complications.  At  any  rate,  its  absence 
in  many  cases  closely  watched,  would  point  to  the  latter.  And, 
lastly,  I  recognize  in  this  disease  a  shorter  duration  than  that  be¬ 
longing  to  Horse-pox. 

Contagious  Impetigo  runs  its  course  in  from  two  to  three  weeks — 
generally  only  two  weeks  in  typical  cases — without  complications, 
which  is  also  unattended  by  any  constitutional  disorder  of  any 
kind,  such  as  one  always  meets  with  in  the  course  of  general  dis¬ 
eases,  as  the  variolae,  etc. 

Unlike  Variola  this  is  a  purely  local  disease,  unattended  by  fever, 
and  amenable  to  local  treatment. 

The  usual  seats  of  the  eruptions  are  the  limbs  and  body.  In  the 
enzodty  of  1883  alluded  to  by  me,  the  majority  of  cases  presented 
the  lesions  on  the  extremities,  only  two  cases  being  noticed  on  the 
body,  and  a  third  the  subject  of  experimental  inoculation. 

This  disease  was  first  described  in  man  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox, 
under  the  name  Impetigo  Contagiosa.  To  English-speaking 
veterinarians  I  introduced  the  disease  under  this  name  through  my 
Annual  Veterinary  Report  of  1883,  and  the  Veterinary  Journal, 
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1884.  Simultaneously  with  my  observations,  Schindelka  brought 
the  disease  to  the  notice  of  German  veterinary  surgeons  under  a 
similar  designation.  Professors  Dieckerhoff  and  Grawitz  term  it 
Acne  Contagiosa  (Vtrchow^s  Archiv,  1885,  102  Bd.,  S.  148).  In  its 
clinical  features  it  has  many  points,  however,  which  contrast, 
rather  than  assimilate  it  with  Acne,  as  it  is  ordinarily  termed. 

Its  contagium  is  believed  to  be  a  bacillus,  which  is  described 
by  Dieckerhoff  and  Grawitz  as  being  somewhat  longer  than  a 
Tubercle  bacillus. 

An  average  case,  if  properly  treated,  is  cured  in  about  four 
weeks,  according  to  Dieckerhoff  and  Grawitz  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
experience  of  most  German  veterinarians,  Schindelka,  and  myself. 
It  is  only  when  complications  arise  that  the  disease  is  prolonged  to 
over  three  weeks,  average  cases  generally  terminating  only  in  iwo 
weeks.  The  worst  cases  (of  those  I  consider  typical  of  the  dis¬ 
ease)  were  discharged  from  hospital  cured  within  twenty-one  days  : 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  experience  also  of  most  veterinarians  on 
the  disease  as  seen  in  Germany. 


THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  NAVICULAR  DISEASE.  . 

BY  FRED  SMITH,  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

(Continued  from  page  166.J 

The  bone  is  often  found  studded  with  calcareous  deposits  identical 
in  appearance  with  those  we  described  as  existing  in  the  cartilage. 

When  we  make  a  section  of  the  ulcerated  navicular  bone,  we 
find  much  the  same  changes  as  above  described,  only  they  are  more 
intense  ;  there  is  considerable  blood-staining  around  the  ulcer,  great 
absorption  of  the  compact  layer  which  abuts  on  it,  and  we  may 
find  lodged  in  the  ulcer  portions  of  fibres  of  the  perforans  tendon 
which  have  grown  into  it,  and  become  firmly  united  to  the  walls 
of  the  cavity.  This  condition  is  infrequent.  The  depth  of  the 
ulcer  is  usually  not  great  ;  I  have  seen  one  specimen  where  it 
nearly  penetrated  the  bone,  but  this  is  very  rare. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  microscopic  changes  which  occur  in 
the  bursa,  I  am  anxious  to  make  myself  clearly  understood  with 
regard  to  what  I  recognise  as  an  abnormal  appearance  in  the  bone, 
tendon,  or  cartilage;  when  an  ulcer  exists,  there  are  no  two 
opinions  respecting  the  presence  of  disease  ;  but  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  that  an  ulcer  is  not  by  any  means  a  frequent  ac- 
sompaniment.  I  recognise  as  Navicular  Disease,  the  slightest  brown- 
staining  of  the  fibro-cartilage  or  tendon,  one  speck  of  calcareous 
deposit  in  either  bone  or  cartilage,  the  least  erosion  of  the  perforans 
tendon,  the  most  partial  absorption  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  most 
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distinct  congestion  of  the  cancellated  portion  of  the  bone,  and  the 
slightest  purple  colour  of  the  compact  layer ;  such  slight  changes, 
I  am  convinced,  are  the  primary  ones  of  Navicular  Disease. 

The  microscopical  changes  may  be  studied  as  those  affecting  the 
bone  or  cartilage,  and  those  occurring  in  the  tendon. 

In  the  bone,  the  chief  changes  occur  in  the  blood-vessels ;  these 
become  enlagred,  particularly  those  described  in  the  normal  his¬ 
tology  as  forming  a  plexus  in  that  portion  of  the  bone  adjacent  to  the 
cartilage.  The  enlargement  or  dilatation  of  these  vessels  is  very 
marked  ;  shortly,  they  increase  not  only  in  size,  but  in  number,  and 
by  so  doing  exert  great  pressure  on  the  surrounding  bony  material, 
so  that  absorption  or  breaking  down  of  it  occurs.  We  then  find 
the  vessels  gorged  with  blood  cells,  giving  a  perfectly  black 


Fig.  3- 

Portion  of  Navicular  Bone  opposite  to  an  Ulcer  in  the  Cartilage. 

The  black  mass  to  the  right,  a,  is  made  up  entirely  of  dilated  blood-vessels  gorged 
with  corpuscles.  The  white  places  in  this  black  mass  are  small  islands  of  bony  tissue, 
which  have  not  yet  disappeared  under  the  pressure. 

At  the  deeper-seated  part  of  the  bone,  to  the  left  of  the  figure,  at  b,  we  find  the 
blood-vessels  also  enlarged,  but  a  large  quantity  of  bony  material  still  remains  here, 
though  in  course  of  time  it  will  be  isolated  into  islands  and  absorbed  by  pressure.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  figure,  a  large  island,  made  up  of  thirteen  concentric  Haversian 
systems,  is  being  pressed  out  of  existence. 
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appearance  in  parts  under  the  microscope ;  the  enlargement  of  the 
vessels  is  irregular,  being  large  in  some  parts  and  narrow  in 
others,  even  in  the  same  blood-vessel.  Between  the  vessels  may 
be  seen  portions  of  bony  material  which  have  not  yet  been  removed 
by  the  surrounding  pressure  ;  these  in  course  of  time  disappear, 
when  nothing  but  the  large  collection  of  blood-vessels  can  be 
seen.  The  bone  tissue  has  now  dissolved,  its  place  occupied  by 
vessels  which  readily  break  down ;  the  part  is  therefore  converted 
into  an  ulcer  immediately  a  communication  with  the  bursa  is 
formed  ;  in  other  words,  caries  has  been  brought  about.  This 
appearance  above  described  of  enlarged  blood-vessels,  with  small 
intervening  islands  of  bony  tissue,  is  most  characteristic.  The 
field  of  the  microscope  is  converted  into  a  black  or  brownish  mass 
of  numerous  and  irregularly  arranged  blood-vessels.^  We  have 


Fig.  4. 

A  Portion  of  the  Navicular  Bone  and  Fibro-Cartilage  before  any 
Destruction  of  Bone  or  Cartilage  has  occurred. 

The  changes  in  the  bone  are  confined  to  enormous  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels, 
a,  a,  <2,  which  are  gorged  with  corpuscles ;  Ipge  i^ands  of  bone  are  still  left.  The 
changes  in  the  cartilage  h  are  rapid  multiplication  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cartilage  cells. 

The  drawing  illustrates  clearly  the  commencement  of  Navicular  Disease  in  the  bone, 
viz.,  in  the  blood-vessels. 

*  The  whole  of  these  changes  are  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  and  7. 
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described  caries  as  not  the  most  frequent  condition  of  Navicular 
Disease.  What  is,  therefore,  the  appearance  of  a  bone  unaffected 
with  caries  ?  Here,  again,  the  changes  are  those  in  the  blood-vessels ; 
simple  enlargement  of  existing  ones,  with  slight  rarefaction  of  the 
bone  tissue.  If  there  be  depositions  of  calcareous  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  we  will  find  that  these  are  shown  under  the 
microscope  as  black  patches,  made  up  of  rounded  bodies  also  very 
dark,  and  between  these  small  bodies  the  light  shows  through.  These 
patches  are  in  nests,  and  each  nest  contain  an  innumerable  number 
of  black  cells.  This  black  colouring  is  simply  due  to  the  light  not 
being  able  to  pass  through  them.  If  we  allow  a  drop  of  HCl  to  run 
under  the  cover  glass,  the  black  nests  and  contents  rapidly  become 


Fig.  5- 

Section  of  Deep-seated  Portion  of  Navicular  Fibro-Cartilage 

AFFECTED  WITH  DISEASE. 

The  enlargement  of  the  cartilage  capsules  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  are 
the  marked  changes.  This  section  represents  the  appearance  before  ulceration  has 
occurred. 
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clear,  and  the  field  becomes  filled  with  bubbles ;  in  other  words, 
the  masses  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  dissolved  with 
effervescence  by  hydrochloric  acid.  These  masses  of  calcareous 
matter  are  derived  from  the  normal  calcified  layer  of  cartilage, 
and  are  produced  through  irritation. 

From  the  earliest  commencement  of  changes  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  bone,  we  have  alterations  taking  place  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
fibro-cartilage.  In  the  deep  layers  of  cartilage,  viz.,  those  next 
to  the  bone,  we  have  enormous  enlargement  and  multiplication  of 
the  cartilage  cells.  They  are  found  in  nests  containing  twelve, 
fifteen,  or  more  cells ;  the  latter  are  round,  angular,  or  elongated, 
each  cell  is  fatty ;  often  they  may  be  seen  in  process  of  division, 
and  not  uncommonly  the  capsule  is  broken  through,  and  the  cells 
distributed  into  the  surrounding  parts.  As  we  proceed  further  out¬ 
wards,  the  nests  of  cartilage  cells  are  even  larger,  containing  thirty 
or  forty  cells,  which  lie  in  close  apposition ;  these  are  also  fatty 
(see  Figs.  4  and  5)  ;  towards  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  the  cells 
are  usually  single  or  double,  rarely  in  nests,  distributed  in  the 
matrix,  and  very  fatty  (see  Fig.  6).  These  cells  exist  in  larger 
numbers  than  in  the  deeper-seated  portion.  I  mean  by  this,  that 
there  is  less  matrix  and  more  cellular  elements,  than  in  that  part  of 
the  cartilage  nearest  to  the  bone. 


Section  of  Superficial  Layer  of  Navicular  Fibro-cartilage  affected 

WITH  Disease. 

a  is  the  surface  next  to  the  perforans  tendon ;  h  are  the  brown  bodies  which  produce 
the  staining. 

The  multiplication,  enlargement,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  cells  are 
the  chief  changes. 

The  section  represents  the  appearance  before  ulceration  occurs. 

We  may  often  see  these  cartilage  cells  opening  on  the  surface, 
and  being  thus  discharged  into  the  bursae.  The  fatty  condition 
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of  the  cells  is  most  marked  ;  comparatively  large  globules  of  fat 
occupying  their  interior.  W e  may  often  find  pigment  of  a  brownish 
colour  on  the  free  edge  of  the  cartilage  ;  it  is  this  which  produces 
the  brown-staining  before  described  (see  Fig.  6).  I  am  very 
uncertain  where  this  pigment  is  derived  from,  whether  from  minute 
capillary  haemorrhage  in  the  eroded  tendon,  or  from  changes  in 
the  cartilage  itself.  I  am  inclined  to  the  former  opinion,  as  the 
pigment  is  only  found  in  the  superficial  layer. 

When  the  bone  substance  is  destroyed,  such  as  we  have 
described,  the  cartilage  immediately  beneath  it  gives  way,  its 
nutrition  (excessive  as  it  is  in  the  non-carious  form  of  the  disease) 
ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  removed ;  thus  a  communication 
between  the  bursa  and  the  internal  part  of  the  bone  becomes 
established ;  on  either  side  of  this  ulcer,  above  and  below  it. 


Fig.  7. 

Section  of  Navicular  Bone  and  Fibro-cartilage  affected  with  Caries 

AND  Ulceration. 

The  most  marked  condition  is  the  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels,  forming  big 
blacldsh-red  patches  around  the  carious  part. 

Small  islands  of  bone  can  still  be  seen  left ;  as  they  are  absorbed,  the  ulcer  extends 
deeper.  The  breaking  down  of  the  bone  tissue  by  the  enlargement  of  iLe  blood-vessels 
is  well  seen. 
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the  proliferation  of  fatty  cartilage  cells  still  continues.  (See 

Fig.  7.) 

When  we  have  calcareous  deposits  in  the  cartilage,  the  part  is 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  we  described  under  the  head  of 
calcareous  deposits  in  the  bone.  We  have  just  the  same  nests  or 
capsules  of  calcareous  matter,  containing  the  black  (from  trans- 


PORTIONS  OF  THE  ERODED  PeRFORANS  TeNDON. 

a,  affected  with  fatty  degeneration. 

b,  fatty  cartilage  cells  lying  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  tendon. 

c,  capsules  containing  very  fatty  cells  lying  amongst  the  fibres. 

mitted  light),  oval,  or  round  contents  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
dissolve  entirely  with  eftervescence  under  the  action  of  HCl. 
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The  matrix  of  the  cartilage,  in  all  forms  of  the  disease,  is  fibrous- 
looking  in  parts,  at  others  amorphous  and  dull. 

The  changes  occurring  in  the  perforans  tendon  are  not  less 
interesting.  If  we  place  a  small  fibre  of  the  ragged  tendon  under 
the  microscope,  we  find  that  the  natural  wavy  markings  have,  in 
many  cases,  disappeared,  and  the  place  occupied  by  granular  and 
fatty  matter,  which  gives  it  a  dull  appearance ;  the  outline  of 
individual  fibres  is  irregular  and  varicose,  the  tendon  is  in  fact 
fatty,  which  we  might  naturally  expect  from  the  white  gluey 
condition  of  the  fibres  (see  Fig.  8,  a).  Scattered  through  the 
fibres  are  large  fatty  cartilage  cells,  presenting  the  usual  appearance 
of  rapid  multiplication ;  they  are  derived  undoubtedly  from  the 
friction  of  the  tendon  against  the  cartilaginous  surface  (see  Fig.  8, 
B  and  c.)  The  varicose  condition  of  the  fibres  spoken  of  above  is 
often  well  seen ;  they  may  be  found  curled,  nodulated,  or  twisted 
up  into  a  mass.  The  brown-staining  on  the  tendon  shows  itself 
as  brownish  pigment  cells  beneath  the  peritendonum. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  I  may  say  that  I  recognise 
three  forms  of  Navicular  Disease. 

1st.  Absorption  and  staining  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  with  staining 
and  erosion  of  the  perforans  tendon. 

2nd.  Absorption  and  staining  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  the  bone 
studded  with  the  millet-seed-like  deposits  of  calcareous  matter, 
with  staining  and  erosion  of  the  tendon. 

3rd.  Either  or  all  the  above,  with  ulceration  of  the  cartilage, 
caries  of  the  bone,  staining  and  erosion  of  the  tendon. 

I  believe  that  every  case  of  Navicular  Disease  commences  by  changes 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  and  that  all  other  conditions  are  subse¬ 
quent  to  this. 

Although  I  recognise  three  forms  of  Navicular  Disease,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  I  can  only  recognise  them  post  mortem. 
I  regard  it  as  utterly  impossible  to  say,  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
what  condition  his  bone,  cartilage,  and  tendon  is  in ;  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  impossible  for  this  reason  :  The  intensity  or  duration  of  the 
lameness  bears  no  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  pathological  changes 
which  may  have  occurred.  A  horse  may  be  intensely  and  permanently 
lame,  and  remain  in  this  condition  for  months,  yet  autopsy  may 
only  show  dryness  of  the  bursa,  and  erosion  of  the  tendon,  partial 
absorption  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  bone  studded  with  minute 
calcareous  deposits;  a  good  example  of  this  class  of  case  is  that  of 
D  49,  the  history  of  which  was  previously  described.  Another 
horse  may  show  great  and  permanent  lameness,  the  symptoms  in 
fact  being  identical  with  those  just  described,  yet  the  pathological 
changes  may  be  erosion  of  the  tendon,  ulceration  of  the  cartilage, 
and  caries  of  the  bone,  with  none,  or  only  one  or  two  lime  deposits. 
A  good  example  of  this  class  is  that  of  G  51. 
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Intermittent  lameness,  with  perhaps  long  or  fairly  long  intervals  ^ 
of  soundness,  may  be  the  chief  symptoms  of  another  class,  and 
yet  the  post-mortem  appearances  may  be  identical  with  those  shown 
by  patients  which  remained  constantly  lame.  Again,  we  may  have 
Navicular  Disease  present  in  a  foot,  and  yet  have  no  decided 
lameness  present.  I  have  given  the  cases  B  63,  B  19,  A  3,  A  13, 
F  34,  B  39,  F  22,  F  49,  and  D  55>  examples  of  this  class.  The 
post-mortem  appearance  of  these  cases  is  certainly  more  uniform 
than  of  any  other  group.  It  consists  of  erosion  of  the  tendon, 
absorption  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  and  calcareous  deposits  on  the 
bone ;  other  minor  changes,  such  as  brown-staining,  dryness  of  the 
bursa,  etc.,  are  of  course  present.  Of  the  nine  cases  above  given 
I  have  only  once  found  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  and  caries  of 
the  bone ;  it  was  in  the  case  of  F  34,  a  horse,  be  it  remembered, 
which,  during  many  years’  service,  had  never  been  lame, 

G  32  was  a  somewhat  similar  case  of  a  young  mare  which,  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  pointed  ”  the  off  fore  foot  persistently  ; 
she  died  of  twist  of  the  intestine,  and  I  found  Navicular  Disease^ 
present ;  both  the  tendon  and  the  cartilage  were  affected,  but  no 
caries.  She  was  never  lame  ;  of  this  I  am  positive,  for,  suspecting 
Navicular  for  quite  eighteen  months,  I  used  to  examine  her  very 
regularly  to  see  how  she  was  going. 

Neither  the  length  of  time  an  animal  has  been  lame,  nor  the 
intensity  of  the  lameness,  bear  any  proportion  to  the  pathological 
changes  which  have  occurred.  I  have  been  surprised  in  examining 
the  navicular  bursae  of  long-standing  cases  (two  and  a  half  to  three 
years),  to  find  so  little  change ;  I  have  been  equally  surprised  in 
cases  of  only  six  months  or  so,  to  find  what  extensive  changes 
have  occurred ;  I  have  been  more  than  surprised  to  find  an  amount 
of  disease  equal  to  the  above  in  animals  which  have  positively 
never  been  lame. 

The  causes  operating  to  produce  these  differences  are  difficult  to 
see.  A  great  deal,  I  imagine,  must  depend  upon  the  power  the 
bone  has  of  resisting  inflammatory  changes  ;  while  it  progresses 
rapidly  in  one  form,  tne  bone  being  structurally  weak,  it  takes  a 
slow  course  in  the  other,  from  the  resistance  it  experiences. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  convinced,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  calcareous 
deposits  on  the  bone  are  the  result  of  inflammatory  changes  ;  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  and  not  break  down  the  bony 
material,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  never  find  caries 
of  the  bone  where  there  is  any  large  deposition  of  lime  salts  on  its 
surface. 

We  all  know  the  hopelessness  of  treatment  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  Navicular  Disease.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  tried 
all  the  usual  remedies,  and  have  only  found  them  give  temporary 
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relief.  At  one  time  I  thought,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  remove 
the  friction  of  the  perforans  tendon  from  the  navicular  bone,  that 
the  inflamed  surface  might  have  a  prospect  of  recovery.  With 
this  object  in  view,  I  performed  tenotomy  on  the  perforans  ;  I 
destroyed  the  horse  six  months  afterwards,  but  could  not  observe 
that  the  disease  had  been  in  any  way  arrested,  and  lameness  was 
present  up  to  the  last. 

I  am  very  fond  of  the  operation  of  neurotomy  in  well-selected, 
cases,  and  I  have  performed  it  a  very  large  number  of  times,  with, 
as  a  rule,  most  gratifying  results.  Horses  so  operated  upon  will 
perform  two  or  three  more  years’  work.  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  several  feet  which  I  had  originally  unnerved,  and 
have  fancied  that  I  observed  in  these  cases  that  the  disease 
appeared  to  have  been  checked  somewhat  in  its  progress.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  make  this  statement,  as  my  evidence  is  so  slender, 
but  the  impression  made  on  me  when  examining  these  cases,  post 
mortem,  was  that  I  should  have  expected  the  lesions  present  to  have 
been  intensified  in  a  foot  possessed  of  sensation.  Theoretically  I 
should  expect  neurotomy  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

I  have  not  observed  in  all  my  neurotomy  patients  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  an  arrest  of  the  disease,  for  in  one  case  (that  of  D  i)  I 
found  such  extensive  caries  of  the  bone,  that  a  fracture  of  it  had 
occurred. 

This  article  has  grown  to  such  proportions,  that  I  am  afraid  of 
wearying  the  reader  by  the  record  of  any  more  cases ;  but  I  may 
say  that,  in  my  search  after  disease  of  the  navicular  bursae,  in  both 
diseased,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  healthy  feet,  I  have  come 
across  much  which  was  new”  and  strange  to  me.  The  strangest 
of  all  things,  however,  was  finding  in  a  horse  (G^  55),  that  the 
navicular  bone  had  been  fractured  or  chipped  at  its  lower  edge,  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea  having  been  broken  and  re-united, 
and  the  only  record  of  lameness  against  this  horse  was  one  lasting 
three  days.  He  was  a  bad-tempered  animal,  and  gave  much 
trouble  all  his  service,  and  I  expect  the  fracture  was  done  during 
one  of  his  fits  of  temper,  or  run-away  trips.  This  horse  died  of 
ruptured  stomach.  I  never  suspected  anything  wrong  with  the 
feet,  they  were  simply  dissected  in  ordinary  course  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  when  this  singular  condition  was  found.  In  the  case  of  F  49, 
before  detailed,  I  found  an  almost  identical  lesion.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  dissected  the  foot  of  a  horse  which^ 
during  life,  was  dreadfully  lame.  I  diagnosed  Navicular  Disease,  and  on 
making  a  post-fnortem  examination  found  the  usual  appearances  of  the 
second  form  of  Navicular  Disease,  viz.,  absorption  and  staining  of  cartilage,, 
millet-seed  deposits  on  the  bone,  staining  and  erosion  of  tendon;  no  caries. 
The  navicular  bone  was  chipped  at  its  lower  edge  (in  exactly  the  same  place 
as  the  above  cases),  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  did  not  show  until  the  carti¬ 
lage  shrunk  through  drying. — F.  S. 
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I  once  found  that  a  natural  cure  had  been  effected  in  Navicular 
Disease,  by  the  perforans  tendon  completely  growing  into  the  ulcer 
in  the  bone. 

After  neurotomy  I  have  observed  in  two  cases  (which  worked  for 
nearly  three  years)  that  the  structures  at  the  back  of  the  pastern, 
and  particularly  in  the  hollow  of  the  heel,  commenced  to  give  way. 
Careful  dissection  revealed  that  the  reinforcing  sheath  of  the  per¬ 
forans  tendon  had  ruptured. 

In  offering  to  the  profession  several  years'  work  at  Navicular 
Disease,  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
minute  changes  which  occur  during  its  progress  may  be  known. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  normal  and  pathological  histology  of  the 
navicular  bursa  has  ever  before  been  described. 


REMARKS  ON  SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTIONS. 

BY  E.  E.  BENNETT,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  ALDERSHOT. 

Those  agents  which  produce  local  effects,  in  contradistinction  to 
general  or  constitutional,  will  be  more  especially  considered. 

(i)  Essence  of  Turpentine  {Rectified).- — Injected  in  quantities 
of  from  two  to  four  grammes,  it  produces  immediate  pain,  which  is 
shown  by  the  uneasiness  of  the  patient,  and  its  efforts  to  bite  the 
part.  This  period  lasts  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  animal — say,  from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours. 
Having  passed  off,  we  then  notice  a  difficulty  in  its  movements, 
together  with  the  formation  of  “  buttons,”  resembling  large  pimples. 
These  latter  unite,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
a  large  oedematous  swelling  is  produced.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
the  injection  this  enlargement  may  be  as  big  as  a  three-pound  loaf 
of  bread,  and  may  go  on  increasing  for  the  next  two  or  three  days 
— so  much  so  that  it  may  invade  the  whole  aspect  of  one  side  of 
the  abdomen  or  chest ;  the  swelling,  however,  tends  to  gravitate. 
During  this  period  it  is  hot  and  painful,  and,  later,  commences  to 
pit  on  pressure,  the  skin  gradually  being  absorbed,  so  that,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day,  the  abscess  opens  and  gives  exit  to 
thick,  usually  yellow,  purulent  matter,  together,  very  frequently, 
with  portions  of  dead  cellular  tissue,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  process."*^  Essence  of  turpentine,  therefore,  can  be  of  great 
service,  from  its  immediate,  sure,  and  powerful  action,  without, 
however,  blemishing  in  any  way.  It  is  so  much  the  more  valuable 

*  If  one  takes  the  precaution  to  use  the  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
which  is  added  a  few  drops  of  camphorated  ether,  engorgement  results, 
without,  however,  the  formation  of  an  abscess  or  the  same  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  as  when  these  precautions  are  omitted. 
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that  it  can  be  employed  indifterently  to  all  classes  of  animals.  Its 
action  is  as  certain  in  the  ox  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  dewlap)  as  in 
the  horse,  save  that  it  takes  three  or  four  times  the  amount  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect,  and,  should  the  abscess  show  no  tendency 
to  burst  spontaneously,  it  must  be  punctured  to  allow  exit  to  its 
contents.  The  dose  for  a  dog  would  be  from  a  half  to  one  gramme, 
according  to  its  sizs ;  if  employed  for  the  pig,  one  must  avoid  in¬ 
jecting  in  those  parts  thickly  clothed  with  fat. 

The  application  of  this  substance  as  a  revulsive  can  be  variably 
made  use  of — e.g.^  in  chest  affections,  etc.  ;  but  notably  in  the 
treatment  of  long-standing  lameness  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  and  hip  is  its  employment  indicated,  a  large  proportion  of 
such  cases  having  been  satisfactorily  treated.  One  or  two  examples 
will  be  cited.  The  first  has  reference  to  a  donkey  which  had  been 
lame  in  the  right  shoulder  for  at  least  eighteen  months,  every 
possible  means  of  treatment  having  been  adopted  without  apparent 
success.  Four  injections  of  the  essence  were  made  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  around  the  shoulder-joint,  one  gramme  in  each,  and  the 
animal  left  at  liberty.  On  the  morrow  there  appeared  a  hot,  painful 
swelling,  which  increased  in  size  up  to  the  third  day.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day,  slight  fluctuation  manifested  itself  at  the  seat 
of  each  injection,  without,  however,  the  formation  of  pus.  The 
tumefaction  subsided  quickly,  gravitating  somewhat,  and  at  the 
termination  of  a  fortnight  little  or  no  pufffness  remained.  A 
month  after,  the  lameness  had  disappeared,  together  with  all  traces 
of  the  application.  Here  is  a  case  of  inveterate  lameness  of 
eighteen  months’  duration  cured  by  the  injection  of  four  grammes 
of  turpentine  in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  thirty  days.  The 
second  case  treats  of  an  ox  which  had  been  lame  for  eight  months, 
and  which  had  also  been  treated  in  various  ways.  Here  the  lame¬ 
ness  was  located  in  the  hip-joint.  In  like  manner  to  the  foregoing, 
four  injections,  of  two  grammes  each,  were  made  at  equidistant 
spots  around  the  articulation.  Considerable  tumefaction  succeeded, 
but  without  running  on  to  the  formation  of  pus.  A  fortnight  after 
the  injection  improvement  was  noticeable,  and  after  the  lapse  ot 
two  months  the  lameness  had  completely  passed  off. 

Should  a  single  injection  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  a  second, 
or  third,  even,  may  be  tried  after  the  action  of  the  first  has  passed 
off,  without  causing  any  blemish  to  the  skin  covering  the  affected 
region.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  Pneumonia  and  adynamic 
diseases,  a  few  drops  of  croton  oil  can  be  added  very  advanta¬ 
geously  to  the  essence  of  turpentine. 

Nitrate  of  Silver, — One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  injection  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  the  consecutive  pain,  which  is  often  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  patient,  and  renders  its  employment  in  certain  regions  rather 
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difficult — for  example,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  in  cases  of 
Ophthalmia.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  one  to  twenty  in  water, 
and  kept  in  a  coloured  bottle,  does  not  offer  the  same  objections. 
One  or  two  grammes  of  this  solution  introduced  immediately 
beneath  the  eye  produces  the  following  effects  :  Almost  directly  the 
animal  commences  to  shake  its  head,  which  would  appear  to  be 
caused  by  the  sensation  of  cold  occasioned  by  the  solution ;  this, 
however,  quickly  passes  off,  and  the  subject  begins  to  feed,  without, 
apparently,  feeling  the  slightest  derangement.  On  the  morrow  a 
swelling  arises,  which  invades  the  side  of  the  head  operated  upon, 
and  goes  on  increasing  for  two  or  three  days ;  the  appetite  is  not 
interfered  with.  Towards  the  fourth  day  the  sub-dermal  engorge¬ 
ment  tends  to  localise  itself,  and  at  the  point  of  injection  there 
appears  a  fluctuation,  which  soon  makes  itself  very  evident,  running 
on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  which 
generally  bursts  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day ;  pressure  exerted 
gets  rid  of  the  purulent  matter  as  formed,  and  soon  after  it  dries 
up  and  leaves  no  trace  whatever  of  the  method  of  cure  employed. 
Should  the  first  injection  not  prove  of  benefit,  a  second  or  third  may 
be  attempted.  I'his  simple  process  often  leads  to  a  salutary  deri¬ 
vation,  which  can  be  supplemented  very  advantageously  by  the 
ordinary  treatment  for  Ophthalmia.  Should  a  small  tumour  exist 
after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  one  must  not  hesitate  to  puncture, 
and  by  exerting  a  little  pressure  the  encysted  membrane  of  the 
abscess  detaches  itself  and  quickly  comes  away,  and  the  wound 
healing,  leaves  little  or  no  trace  of  the  treatment. 

Tincture  of  Iodine. — This  substance  in  solution  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two  or  three,  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
both  long  standing  and  recent  lameness ;  the  admixture  of  a  small 
quantity  of  water  hinders  the  formation  of  abscesses,  which  some¬ 
times  occurs  when  the  pure  tincture  is  used.  Horses  treated  by 
injections  of  this  liquid  can  continue  to  perform  their  work.  The 
method,  however,  is  inapplicable  after  the  employment  of  such  irri¬ 
tants  as  blisters,  etc.,  for  there  is  then  a  tendency  to  permanent 
induration  of  the  part ;  the  resolutive  action  is  sometimes  rather 
tardy  in  its  effects,  but  the  lameness — and  this  is  the  essential  point 
—disappears  within  a  comparatively  short  period.  In  strains  of 
tendinous  structures  this  method  has  been  attended  with  beneficial 
effects  ;  also  in  bursal  enlargements,  such  as  windgalls,  etc.,  often 
determining  their  disappearance.  It  is  advisable  to  inject  the  tinc¬ 
ture  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  injury,  as  thereby  its  action 
is  enhanced  ;  it  is  further  of  benefit  in  cases  of  shoulder  lameness, 
and  has  been  successfully  employed  in  arresting  engorgement  in  a 
case  of  snake-bite  which  occurred  in  a  dog. 

Biniodide  of  Mercury  in  the  following  solution  has  been  injected 
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in  cases  of  glandular  swellings  with  success — viz.^  biniodide  of 
mercury  half  gramme^  iodide  of  potassium  one  and  a  half  gr.,  water 
twenty-eight  grammes — and  even  at  double  this  strength  has  been 
introduced  beneath  the  skin,  in  the  vicinity  of  articulations,  without 
endangering  them. 

Chloroform  has  been  employed  subcutaneously  in  cases  of  lame¬ 
ness,  to  fix  the  diagnosis  as  it  were — that  is  to  say,  if  the  injection 
is  made  near  the  seat  of  injury,  the  result  would  be  to  relieve  the 
lameness  for  a  brief  period.  This  is  a  novel  method  of  aiding  prac¬ 
titioners  in  obscure  cases,  and  deserves  a  trial. 

The  following  description  has  reference  to  a  new  drug,  termed, 

Resorcine. — Its  physiological  effects  are,  first,  astringent  in  small 
doses  ;  second,  caustic  in  larger  doses ;  third,  disinfectant  in  its 
alkaline  and  neutral  reactions  ;  fourth,  anaesthetic  and  anodyne. 
Besides  these,  it  causes  a  perfect  reconstruction  of  the  normal 
tissues,  without  leaving  any  cicatrix — a  valuable  advantage,  which 
no  other  caustic  can  lay  claim  to,  and  which  makes  it  peculiarly 
adaptable  to  eye  diseases. 

An  experiment  made  on  a  rabbit  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
resorcine,  each  substance  being  used  to  cauterise  the  cornea,  proved 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  some  few  days,  the  eye  which  had  been 
touched  with  the  latter  recovered  its  normal  aspect,  whereas  the 
other  presented  a  large  cicatrix  of  cauterisation.  Two  cases  of 
Traumatic  Keratitis  in  the  horse  were  cured  within  a  fortnight. 
Its  method  of  application  is  as  follows :  Wash  the  eye,  and  more 
especially  the  wound  in  the  cornea,  with  a  solution  of  one  part  to 
one  hundred,  and  afterwards  cauterise  with  an  ointment  composed 
of  resorcine  two  (2)  parts,  fresh  butter  one  part ;  after  several 
applications  the  strength  of  the  preparation  may  be  reduced  to  one 
part  to  three.  No  cicatrix  remains  as  a  result  of  this  treatment. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOUNDNESS. 

BY  R.  H.  DYER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LIMERICK. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  of  the  different  structures  met  with 
in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  fore  limb,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  direct  attention  to  the  foot.  It  would  be  superogatory  to 
remind  any  of  your  readers  that  the  examination  of  the  pedal 
extremity  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  late  Professor  Coleman  found  matter  for  forty  lectureSy  or 
thereabouts,  when  giving  instruction  to  his  class  in  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  foot  of  the  horse.  Whether  the 
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knowledge  the  learned  professor  possessed  of  the  subject  was  all 
that  was  required  is  not  for  me  to  venture  an  opinion  upon,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  state  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  much  has 
to  be  learnt  with  reference  to  the  physiology  of  certain  parts  of  the 
foot. 

Most  of  the  diseases  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  an  examiner  have 
been  remarked  upon,  in  a  somewhat  cursory  manner,  it  must  be 
confessed ;  yet  sufficient  has  been  said  to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  more  competent  to  treat  the  subject  than  I  am  in  that  branch 
of  our  profession,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected. 

Similar  marks  of  unsoundness  are  sometimes  present  between 
the  fetlock  and  the  coronet  as  have  been  described  as  found  between 
the  knee  and  fetlock,  and  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon,  sufficient  having  been  said  of  the  one  to  answer  for  the 
other.  We,  however,  may  just  mention,  en  passant,  that  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fetlock  a  bulging  or  enlargement  is  frequently 
seen,  which  occasions  some  alarm.  This  wdll  arise  from  one  of 
several  causes.  In  one  case  it  is  analogous  to  a  tumefied  bursa, 
and  in  another  it  will  be  caused  by  disease  of  the  bone  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  the  swelling  may  happen  to  be,  it  is  caused  by 
injury  from  without.  Horses  with  upright  pasterns  are  liable  to  it 
most  especially,  although  horses  with  legs  and  joints  of  every 
shape  and  form  are  obnoxious  to  it  also.  These  enlargements  are 
often  produced  in  the  hunting-field.  Jumping  a  wall  or  a  rail, 
going  too  close  to  the  fence,  will  likewise  be  a  certain  source  of 
accident ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  surer  way  than  this  to  produce 
the  injury.  Horses  addicted  to  pawing  in  the  stable  will  injure 
their  joints  in  a  like  manner;  but  of  all  things,  going  too  close  to 
timber  or  stone  walls  in  the  flying  or  buck-jump  is  the  most 
frequent. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  weight  of  a  horse  and  its 
rider,  the  impetus  with  which  the  animal  goes  to  a  fence,  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of  the  limbs,  the  fact 
of  these  soft  parts  being  drawn,  as  it  were,  tightly  over  the  bones 
when  the  limb  is  doubled  up,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
injury  being  the  result  of  a  knock  under  such  circumstances. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  knee.  People  often  wonder 
at  seeing  their  horses  with  big  knees  the  morning  after  a  hunt. 
They  cannot  imagine  how  a  slight  tip,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  should  so  disfigure  the  leg.  They  do  not  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  position  of  the  joint,  the  speed  of  the  horse,  and  the  texture 
and  low  state  of  organisation  of  the  integument  at  that  particular 
part.  If  they  knew  all  this,  they  would  no  longer  wonder,  especi¬ 
ally  so  when  we  remember  that  the  fence  is  made  of  unyielding 
material. 
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In  these  observations  I  have  not  mentioned  anything  with  re¬ 
spect  to  peculiar  marks  sometimes  seen  midway  between  the  knee 
and  fetlock,  as  between  the  joint  and  the  foot.  I  allude  to  scars 
left  after  the  operation  of  neurotomy,  because  these  scars  will 
receive  some  attention  in  another  place. 

In  pursuing  our  scrutiny  towards  the  hoof,  we  usually  spend  a 
little  time  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  surrounding  parts.  They 
should  feel  elastic  to  the  touch ;  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  as 
hard  and  unyielding  as  a  piece  of  dried  gutta-percha.  When  this 
latter  state  exists,  we  frequently  find  the  animal  with  stilty  or 
rough  action.  The  diseases  met  with  at  this  part  of  our  examina¬ 
tion  are  Ringbone,  Ossified  Cartilage,  False  Quarter,  Sand-crack, 
Sore  Heels,  Treads,  and  Over-reaches.  Ringbone  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  horses  submitted  for  an  opinion  as  to  soundness.  This 
ailment  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  found  to  vary  a 
good  deal  as  to  its  consequences,  depending  upon  the  exact  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  abnormal  deposit.  It  is  occasionally  seen  that 
Ringbone  exists  without  interfering  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  animal ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
especially  when  situated  in  the  fore  limbs.  There  are  cases 
brought  for  our  opinion  which  are  found  to  be  slightly  lame,  and, 
with  all  our  acuteness,  we  are  not  able  to  account  for  it  or  to  point 
to  the  cause ;  and  we  are  sorely  vexed,  inasmuch  as  we  are  expected, 
like  newspaper  editors,  to  know  everything.  A  few  weeks,  or, 
perhaps,  a  few  days,  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  cause  of  lame¬ 
ness,  which  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  exostosis  near  the 
pedal  extremity,  so  deeply  situated  as  to  occupy  a  spot  below  the 
coronary  ligament,  which  eventually  grows  upwards,  and  becomes 
what  is  known  as  Ringbone. 

This  term  is  not  a  happy  one,  nor  is  it  a  correct  term  to  make 
use  of,  as  we  seldom  find  the  exostosis  surrounding  the  part 
like  a  ring ;  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  two  or  more  separate 
or  distinct  parts.  Ringbone  is  thought  less  of  when  situated  on 
the  hind  feet  than  when  on  the  foremost,  and  much  less  if  both  are 
affected.  Horsemen  declare  that  if  both  are  diseased  (hind  ones), 
the  animals  will  travel  more  easily  than  when  lame  only  of 
one.  This  is  true,  and  so  it  is  with  most  other  lamenesses. 
The  screw-dealer  is  aware  of  this,  and  fails  not  to  make  both  feet 
suffer  alike  by  tightening  the  shoe  of  the  sound  foot,  by  which  the 
action  is  rendered  even,  although  shorter.  The  unwary  are  in  this 
manner  deceived.  They  are  made  to  believe,  if  mention  is  made 
of  the  shortness  of  action  or  stride,  that  it  is  the  natural  one  of 
the  horse  in  question,  and  the  purchase  is  generally  effected  after 
this  assurance. 

Action,  although  much  is  known  about  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
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thoroughly  understood — certainly  not  by  the  mass  of  horsemen.  I 
dare  say  most  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  riding  or  driving 
animals  would  feel  themselves  insulted  if  told  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  a  horse’s  action  should  be.  If  we  look  into  the  streets 
or  the  hunting-field,  we  shall  learn  that  every  animal  has  its  own 
peculiar  gait  or  action  in  the  various  paces ;  hence  arises  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  persons  believe  that  this  or  that  horse  has  imper¬ 
fect  action,  and  that  that  imperfection  arises  not  infrequently  from 
diseased  bones.  But  so  it  is.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to 
again  in  another  place. 

I  have  thrown  out  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  impaired  action  may, 
and  often  is,  referable  to  diseased  bones,  although  the  affection  in 
each  particular  case  is  not  always  definable.  If  Ringbone  has 
commenced  immediately  beneath  the  coronary  ring,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  known  to  do,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  diagnose  it ; 
time  will  be  required  to  develop  it. 

Ossific  deposits  are  always  of  the  same  character.  I  have  found 
more  of  the  earthy  carbonates  in  some  than  in  others.  This  fact 
will  account  for  the  easy  and  effectual  manner  that  some  are 
absorbed,  no  matter  whether  the  deposit  is  situated  upon  the  tarsi, 
metatarsi,  metacarpi,  suffragini,  or  coronae.  We  are  occasionally 
told  of  the  wonderful  cures  made  by  skilful  men  in  the  country — 
that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  live  as  farm-servants,  and  know  a  little 
— or,  as  some  persons  think,  a  good  deal — ^about  medicine.  Many 
a  time  I  have  heard  that  So-and-so  could  take  off  a  splint  or  a 
spavin  in  less  than  no  time.  Doubtless  there  are  men  of  this  class 
to  be  found,  and  they  invariably  obtain  much  credit  for  their  cures; 
the  failures,  however,  scarcely  ever  transpire.  How  different  this 
is  to  the  members  of  our  profession  !  If  we  fail  in  one  instance, 
the  winds  convey  the  evil  tidings  far  and  near ;  but  if  we  make  a 
hit,  how  quiet  it  is  kept  !  It  may  cause  slight  consternation  if  it 
happens  to  be  anything  truly  wonderful,  but  it  is  only  of  short 
duration. 

{To  be  continued.') 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  OL.  CARYOPHYLLI  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  OPEN  JOINT. 

BY  W.  D.  GUNN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  A.V.D.,  RAWUL  PINDI,  INDIA. 

This  drug  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Veterinary  Journal  with  the  hope  that  others  will  give  the 
remedy  a  trial  when  occasions  offer,  and  record  their  experiences. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  horses  are  destroyed  annually  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  severe  injury  to  joints,  and  from  the  inability  to  stay 
the  flow  of  synovia.  The  eight  cases  which  I  have  treated  with 
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this  preparation  have  terminated  most  satisfactorily.  Of  the  eight 
cases  there  were  three  which,  had  they  occurred  before  my 
acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  oil  of  cloves  for  this  purpose, 
would  probably  have  been  destroyed. 

A  description  of  two  of  the  cases  below  will  give  an  accurate  idea 
of  their  severity. 

No.  I  was  a  wheel  horse  in  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  had  been 
kicked  on  the  inside  of  the  near  hock.  The  horse  was  two  days 
march  from  its  destination,  and  had  therefore  to  be  taken  on  by  train. 
On  admission  to  the  infirmary  the  patient  was  in  great  pain,  which  I 
endeavoured  to  relieve  by  anodynes.  A  constant  stream  of  cold 
water  was  applied  to  the  injury.  The  next  day  burnt  alum  was 
dusted  over  the  open  wound.  This  treatment  was  adopted  for  two 
days  without  any  diminution  in  the  flow  of  synovia.  We  were  now 
able  to  erect  a  temporary  scaffolding  and  slings,  and  I  altered  the 
treatment,  using  creosotum  instead  of  calcined  alum..  On  the  third 
day  after  placing  the  patient  in  slings,  the  ropes  broke,  and  the  horse 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  next  morning  I  found  the  patient  in  great 
pain,  and  emaciated,  and  the  synovia  discharge  profuse.  The  horse 
was  again  placed  in  the  slings,  the  wound  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
with  a  camefs-hair  brush  I  painted  the  lips  of  the  injured  surface 
with  Ol.  caryoph.,  a  small  piece  of  cotton- wool  was  also  dabbed  on, 
and  the  patient  left.  In  the  evening  the  treatment  was  repeated. 
On  the  second  morning  after  the  use  of  the  clove  oil,  the  discharge 
had  much  diminished.  On  the  fourth  day  the  synovia  was  but 
just  recognisable,  and,  to  my  gratification,  on  the  fifth  day  the 
synovial  discharge  entirely  ceased.  On  the  seventh  day  of  this 
treatment  the  horse  was  taken  out  of  the  slings,  and  from  that  time 
rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  doing  his  full  share  of  work. 

Since  then  I  have  had  seven  cases,  all  successful.  The  last, 
being  a  particularly  severe  one,  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
horse  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  with  broken  knees  of  so 
severe  a  character  that  at  each  flexion  of  the  joint  the  articulatory 
surfaces  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  animal  was  immediately 
placed  in  slings,  the  wounds  cleansed,  and  the  oil  of  cloves  applied 
to  the  surfaces  by  means  of  a  feather,  and  a  small  piece  of  cotton¬ 
wool  was  dabbed  on  to  the  surface  of  the  wound.  Neither  bandages 
nor  splints  were  applied.  The  synovial  discharge  gradually  ceased, 
and  in  twelve  days  the  patient  was  taken  out  of  the  slings, 
given  gentle  walking  exercise,  and  is  now  doing  his  ordinary  work. 
The  01.  caryoph.  seems  to  have  an  extraordinary  stimulating  pro¬ 
perty,  which  it  exerts  on  muscular  tissue. 

I  feel  sure  that  those  of  my  professional  brethren  who  will  give 
this  new  remedy  a  trial,  will  meet  with  most  satisfactory  results, 
and  save  many  valuable  animals,  which  would  otherwise  be 
destroyed. 
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CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  cattle  scourge  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
after  the  efforts  made  and  the  severe  measures  enforced  to  get  rid  of  it, 
is  anything  but  satisfactory.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any 
special  reasons  for  its  persistency,  or  account  for  its  appearance  in  the 
many  centres  in  which  it  is  reported  as  present.  It  is  proving  itself  a 
much  more  troublesome  malady  to  eradicate  than  Cattle  Plague  or  Foot- 
and-mouth  Disease,  and  it  apparently  bids  defiance  to  the  measures 
now  in  operation  for  combating  it.  Its  insidiousness,  uncertain  and 
often  protracted  incubation,  and  the  non-pronounced  character  of  the 
earliest  symptoms,  especially  to  the  uninitiated,  doubtless  make  it  a 
very  formidable  enemy  to  sanitary  police  measures,  while  it  is  a  very 
serious  and  harassing  one  to  agriculture. 

Until  the  sources  of  infection  are  discovered  and  stifled,  of  course  the 
disease  will  always  be  with  us,  and  form  an  ever-present  cause  for 
alarm,  not  only  in  these  islands,  but  also  in  those  countries  which  re¬ 
ceive  cattle  from  us,  as  Canada,  where,  quite  recently,  fancy  but  infected 
stock  from  Scotland  has  compromised  the  safety  of  several  valuable 
herds  in  the  quarantine  yards  of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  even  the  farm 
stocks  around  that  city.  This  grave  danger  calls  for  the  most  vigorous 
and  rigorous  action,  and  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  stamp 
out  the  contagion.  The  slaughtering  of  whole  herds  of  cattle  because 
one  or  two  animals  in  them  show  symptoms  of  Lung  Plague  is  a  pain¬ 
ful  and  costly  process,  which,  though  effective  enough  so  far  as  the  in¬ 
fected  herds  themselves  are  concerned,  does  not  yet  seem  to  bring  us 
any  nearer  the  final  disappearance  of  the  pest. 

We  have  often  drawn  attention  to  protective  inoculation  for  this 
malady,  in  the  case  of  uninfected  cattle  in  places  where  it  has  appeared, 
and  we  would  now  again  refer  to  it  in  connection  with  the  article  on 
the  subject  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Slateford,  and  which  is 
inserted  in  our  present  issue.  The  careful  and  scientific  manner  in 
which  the  measure  is  carried  out  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh, 
seems  to  be  followed  by  excellent  results — so  marked,  indeed,  are  they 
as  to  convince  very  sceptical  people  of  the  real  prophylactic  value  of 
inoculation  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  disorder.  The  efficacy  of  the 
measure  has  never  been  thoroughly  and  publicly  tested  in  this  country, 
and  the  pole-axe  having  failed  thus  far,  though  it  has  been  unsparingly 
employed  on  healthy  as  well  as  diseased  cattle,  surely  the  more  scien¬ 
tific  method  applied  to  the  still  uncontaminated  members  of  a  herd 
should  be  tried  and  fairly  judged,  while  the  sick  are  dealt  with  by 
prompt  slaughter.  If  inoculation  will  really  protect,  as  we  have  long 
maintained  it  will  when  it  is  properly  carried  out,  then  the  saving  will 
be  considerable,  while  veterinary  science  will  be  credited  with  affording 
an  additional  evidence  of  progressiveness ;  and  our  colonies  in  South 
Africa  and  Australasia,  which  have  been  infected  with  the  disease  by 
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our  unclean  exports,  may  be  able  to  utilise  the  protective  agency,  as  it 
is  applied  in  Scotland,  more  profitably  than  they  have  hitherto,  by  their 
rude  and  crude  method,  been  able  to  do. 


THE  VIRUS  OF  GLANDERS. 

A  VALUABLE  Communication  has  been  made  by  M.  Chauveau  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  on  the  resistance  of  the  virus  of  Glanders  to  the 
destructive  agency  of  atmospheric  air  and  heat,  the  investigations  having 
been  carried  out  by  M.  Cadeac  and  Malet.  The  authors  endeavoured  at 
first  to  discover  the  conditions  that  preserve  and  those  that  destroy  the  virus 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  They  have  ascertained  how  long  the  virulence 
persists  (i)  in  the  humours  dried  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  in  the  diseased 
lung  left  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  ;  (2) 
in  humours  placed  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  (3)  in  humours  diffused  through  water.  The 
resistance  of  the  virus  to  desiccation  varies  with  the  rate  of  desiccation,  with 
the  temperature  of  the  medium,  and  with  its  humidity.  In  the  laboratory 
it  was  found  that  the  virulence  lasts  two  days,  no  matter  what  the  season  of 
the  year,  if  the  virus  be  exposed  in  thin  layers  in  watch-glasses.  In  the 
external  atmosphere,  however,  the  virulence  may  be  harmless  on  the  third 
day  or  persist  till  the  ninth  ;  the  former  happens  mostly  in  the  summer  or 
end  of  spring ;  the  latter  in  the  month  of  December.  Meteorological 
observations  show  that  a  high  temperature  prevails  and  a  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  former  case,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  temperature  is  low 
and  the  air  moist.  Thorough  desiccation  of  the  virus  means  its  destruction  ; 
the  active  virus  always  retains  some  of  its  moisture.  If  the  virus  be  desic¬ 
cated  rapidly,  as  in  a  stove,  at  a  temperature  of  4o*^C.,  from  one  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  its  virulence  lasts  for  a  longer  period  than  when  desiccation  takes 
place  more  slowly.  Thus,  a  virus  dried  in  the  stove  for  two  hours  retained 
its  activity  for  six  days.  It  seems  probable  that  this  difference  in  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  activity  of  the  virus,  when  slowly  and  rapidly  dried,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  more  prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  rather 
than  to  any  difference  in  the  state  of  moisture  of  the  environment.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Farcy  buds  from  the  lungs  retain  virulence  in  the  central  parts  as 
long  as  twenty-four  days,  whilst  the  more  external  layers  lose  theirs  at  rates 
dependent  on  the  facility  with  which  they  become  desiccated  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  An  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  and  at  ordinary  temperatures 
preserv'es  the  virulence  of  the  morbid  humours  for  very  long  periods  of  time 
— fifteen  to  thirty  days.  Boiling  the  virus  for  two  minutes  in  water  suffices 
to  destroy  its  activity,  but  simply  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  morbid 
material  does  not  destroy  its  virulence. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  A  PAPER  ON  H^EMOGLOBINURIA  IN 

HORSES. 

By  District  Veterinary  Surgeon  Winkler.* 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  of  morbid  symptoms  in  horses  is  the  excretion  of 
haemoglobin  in  urine. 

During  the  last  decennaries  literature  has  been  fairly  rich  in  records  of  such 
occurrences,  but  it  is  found  that  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  presented, 

*  Translated  from  the  “Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedecin  und  Vergleichende 
Pathologie,”  by  F.  Raymond,  A.V.D, 
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as  well  as  of  the  pathological  changes,  is  full  of  glaring  contradictions.  I 
therefore  propose  contributing  my  small  quota  to  the  subject. 

The  greatest  quantities  of  haemoglobin  are  found  in  the  muscles  and 
blood  cells.  It  can,  therefore,  only  get  into  the  serum  in  important  quantities 
from  the  muscles  and  the  blood  cells,  in  case  the  ordinary  excretory  organs, 
the  liver,  spleen,  etc.,  are  insufficient  to  carry  it  off. 

It  is  known  that  Haemoglobinuria  can  be  produced  artificially  by  inject¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  blood,  by  transfusion  of  blood  from 
another  species  of  animal,  and  by  certain  poisons.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  cases  are  brought  about  by  wholesale  disintegration  of  red  blood 
cells. 

Fleischer  has  reported  that  symptoms  of  Haemoglobinuria  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  rapid  continued  running,  proving  that  in  such  cases  increased 
muscular  decomposition  is  sufficient  to  throw  so  much  free  haemoglobin  into 
the  circulation,  that  the  organs  concerned  are  not  sufficient  to  excrete  it  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Such  symptoms  are  not  confined  to  equines.  Saur  reports  a  case  in  a  dog, 
Vogel  reports  it  during  an  outbreak  of  Sheep-pox,  Dentlerin  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease,  Utz  noticed  it  in  swine,  Ruof  in  sheep.  In  man  the  complaint  is 
well-known  to  English  surgeons. 

All  the  cases  quoted  above  were  of  a  sporadic  nature,  but  there  is  an 
epizootic  form  of  Haemoglobinuria  in  horses  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
us,  owing  to  the  great  losses  it  causes. 

The  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  malady  is,  in  my  opinion,  considerably 
obscured  by  the  want  of  a  proper  division  between  its  two  forms. 

I  should  like  to  divide  the  two  forms  into  Rheumatic  and  Toxic  Haemo¬ 
globinuria.  There  is  much  in  common  between  the  two — for  instance,  the 
excretion  of  haemoglobinous  urine,  muscular  pain,  etc.,  so  that  in  many  cases 
differential  diagnosis  is  difficult  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  the  difference  is 
easily  perceptible 

I  give  below  the  principal  differences  in  symptoms  and  etiology. 


Rheumatic  Haemoglobinuria  only 
occurs  from  an  intense  chill  after  the 
animals  have  stood  without  work  for 
a  long  time  in  a  warm  stable,  on 
rich  diet. 

Rheumatic  Haemoglobinuria  oc¬ 
curs  in  every  locality. 

Rheumatic  Haemoglobinuria  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  single  cases. 

Rheumatic  Haemoglobinuria  oc¬ 
curs  without  any  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms. 


In  the  Rheumatic  form,  in  severe 
cases  the  appetite  is  lessened,  and 
often  ceases. 

The  course  of  Rheumatic  Haemo¬ 
globinuria  lasts  several  hours,  even 
days,  before  terminating  in  death. 


Haemoglobinuria  is  accelerated  by 
a  chill,  but  may  occur  without  it. 


Toxic  Haemoglobinuria  is  confined 
to  certain  regions. 

Toxic  Haemoglobinuria  ravages  in 
some  parts  for  months,  epizootically. 

Toxic  Haemoglobinuria  often  has 
premonitory  symptoms  ;  it  is  often 
introduced  by  severe  colicky  pains, 
followed  by  more  or  less  paralysis  of 
the  hind  quarters,  increased  pulse, 
and  considerable  appetite. 

In  the  Toxic  form,  the  appetite  not 
unfrequently  remains  until  death. 

The  Toxic  form  generally  lasts 
a  few  days,  but  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence,  that  it  may  only  last  a  few 
minutes. 

Gierer  reports  that  in  his  district 
it  is  called  Apoplexy. 


HcBmoglobinitria  in  Horses, 


Hardly  50  per  cent,  attacked  suc¬ 
cumb  to  Rheumatic  Hasmoglobi- 
nuria. 

Haemoglobin  is  never  noticed  in 
the  urine  before  an  outbreak  of  the 
Rheumatic  form. 

In  the  Rheumatic  form  Phlebotomy 
is  followed  by  improvement,  often  by 
a  cure.  / 

If  in  the  earlier  period  of  an  attack 
of  the  Rheumatic  form  the  blood  be 
drawn,  and  the  clot  separated,  the 
serum  remains  unreddened.  At  a 
later  period  in  the  disease  the  serum 
is  reddened,  because  it  then  contains 
haemoglobin. 

If  a  horse  be  destroyed  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  Rheumatic  form,  no 
pathological  change  is  noticed  as  a 
rule,  beyond  slight  sweating  of  some 
of  the  muscles. 


In  the  Rheumatic  form,  decom¬ 
position  of  the  carcase  does  not  take 
place  more  rapidly  than  in  that  of 
healthy  carcases. 


Toxic  Haemoglobinuria  carries  oft 
nearly  100  per  cent. 

Haemoglobin  is  noticeable  in  the 
urine  in  Toxic  form  before  other 
symptoms. 

Phlebotomy  invariably  acts  pre¬ 
judicially  upon  the  Toxic  form. 

In  the  Toxic  form  the  serum  is 
always  reddened,  because  it  contains 
haemoglobin  from  the  first. 


If  a  horse  dies,  or  is  destroyed  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  Toxic  form,  it  is 
noticed  that  in  addition  to  the  mus¬ 
cular  changes,  important  swellings 
of  the  kidneys,  and  generally  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  are  found,  as  well  as 
serous  transudation  into  the  perij 
toneal  cavity,  and  tar-like  blood. 

Carcases  of  animals  which  have 
died  of  the  Toxic  form  decompose 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
spread  a  highly  penetrating  smell. 


Although  a  list  of  differences  between  the  two  forms  is  given,  it  must  not 
be  concluded  that  a  proper  diagnosis  is  easy  of  attainment  in  every  single 
case.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  settle,  when  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  only 
called  in  later  stages  of  the  attack.  But  that  there  is  a  Toxic  epizootic  form, 
different  from  the  Rheumatic  form,  cannot  be  doubted. 

I  quote  below  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  an  epizootic  which  occurred  in 
Mitterfel  in  1868,  and  attacked  twenty-seven  horses. 

A  peasant  came  to  me  with  the  following  report  :  “  My  two  horses  stood 
yesterday  in  the  stable,  and  were  perfectly  healthy  at  evening  feed,  and  ate 
their  food  with  appetite.  An  hour  later  I  found  one  dead.  The  other  ate 
its  morning  feed,  but  was  attacked  an  hour  later  with  violent  colicky  pains.  I 
believe  my  horses  have  been  poisoned.” 

I  went  to  the  farm — about  one-and-a-half  hours’  journey,  and  found  the 
remaining  horse  apparently  convalescent.  I  found  it  had  a  stiffness  of  the 
hind  quarters,  frequent  irregular  heart-beat,  but  no  other  symptoms  ;  and  a 
very  good  appetite.  I  may  remark  that  the  cardiac  irregularity  mentioned 
has  often  been  noticed  in  the  epizootic  form,  but,  strange  to  say,  I  find  this 
symptom  nowhere  mentioned  in  veterinary  literature.  Eighteen  hours  later 
the  animal  was  dead.  Post-7nortevi  showed  all  the  pathological  changes 
mentioned  above. 

Another  case: — A  jobmaster  bought  what  appeared  to  be  a  perfectly 
healthy  horse  and  brought  it  home. 

For  two  days,  owing  to  want  of  work,  it  stood  in  the  stable ;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  owner  went  to  see  the  horse,  and,  watching  it  feeding  with  appetite, 
thought  to  himself  that  he  had  made  a  very  profitable  purchase.  While  he 
was  yet  watching  the  animal  dropped,  and  after  a  few  short  struggles  expired 
The  horse  was  removed  to  the  knacker’s  with  its  last  bite  of  hay  hanging 
from  its  mouth.  Post-mortem  revealed  Toxic  Haemoglobinuria. 
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During  this  outbreak  all  horses  attacked  died. 

Strange  to  say  that,  during  a  four  years’  residence  in  this  district,  I  have 
seen  no  other  outbreak,  either  before  or  since.  My  predecessor  witnessed 
one  during  a  two  years’  residence. 

There  must  be  quite  specific  causes  for  such  an  epizootic  outbreak  ;  but 
we  are  still  more  or  less  in  the  dark  on  the  subject. 

The  author  concludes  : — Rheumatic  Hsemoglobinuria  occurs  in  animals 
which  have  long  stood  in  warm  stalls,  and  have  got  into  soft  condition  by 
high  feeding,  and  then  have  been  suddenly  brought  into  stormy  atmosphere. 

Speaking  upon  the  etiology  of  this  form,  he  says  : — It  is  a  well-known 
physiological  fact,  that  irritation  of  the  sensitive  temperature  nerves  of  the 
skin  causes  reflex  action  on  muscular  decomposition  and  increases  it. 

Tne  Toxic  form  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  muscular  disease,  and  the  cause 
in  future  be  searched  for  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  author  continues : — I  do  not  think  preventive  or  curative  means  can 
be  applied  with  effect  until  the  cause  of  this  destructive  malady  has  been 
discovered.  This  will  not  be  brought  about  until  a  differential  diagnosis 
between  this  and  the  other  forms  of  Hsemoglobinuria  has  been  firmly 
established. 

These  lines  have  for  their  object  to  pave  the  way  to  such  a  goal. 


THE  ROYAL  (DICK)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Owing  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  this 
institution  during  recent  years,  says  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and  to  the 
extension  and  development  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  both  hospital  and 
class-room  accommodation  has  gradually  become  inadequate.  Three  years 
ago  the  trustees  reconstructed  a  section  of  the  College  property,  which  had 
previously  been  let  as  dwelling-houses,  and  converted  it  into  class-rooms. 
This  afforded  a  temporary  relief,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  then  existing  premises  would  suffice  to 
provide  the  requisite  accommodation.  The  original  buildings  stood  upon  a 
detached  leasehold,  having  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  The  buildings 
were  arranged  around  a  central  open  courtyard,  the  main  entrance  to  which 
was  off  Clyde-street.  The  section  of  buildings  fronting  Clyde-street  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  construction,  and  very  substantially  built.  The  outer  walls 
of  this  portion  are,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  while  the  interior  is  to 
be  entirely  remodelled.  The  opposite  end  and  the  two  sides  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  are  to  be  re-built  from  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  east  and 
north  sides  this  is  already  being  carried  out,  and  the  new  premises  are  to 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  work  will  be  taken  in  hand  next  spring.  The  plan  of 
the  remodelled  premises  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Morham,  City  Superintendent 
of  Works,  from  an  outline  of  the  teaching  requirements  supplied  by  the 
professors  of  the  College.  It  is  intended  that  the  new  premises  will,  in 
respect  of  completeness  and  adaptation  for  teaching,  occupy  a  foremost 
place  among  similar  institutions.  The  main  entrance  to  the  new  buildings 
is,  as  before,  in  the  form  of  an  archway,  opening  off  Clyde-street.  The 
ground  floor  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  comprises  the  Principal’s  office  and 
waiting-rooms,  while  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  a  house  is  provided  for  the 
janitor.  The  second  storey  on  this  side  consists  of  the  museum,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  the  pathological  department  at  its  west  extremity,  and  with 
the  anatomical  rooms  on  the  east.  Over  the  museum  are  placed  pathological 
and  physiological  laboratories  and  class-rooms  for  practical  chemistry  and 
practical  microscope  work  in  connection  with  the  classes  of  physiology  and 
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pathology.  On  the  east  side  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  mainly  by  stalls 
and  loose  boxes,  but  it  comprises  also  a  pharmacy-room,  and  an  operation- 
room.  The  remaining  buildings  on  this  side  are  devoted  to  the  anatomical 
department,  and  comprise  the  dissecting-room,  a  lecture  theatre,  macerating- 
room,  professors’  private  work-room,  etc.  The  dissecting-room  is  a  very 
spacious  apartment,  after  the  design  of  the  new  dissecting-room  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  University.  It  is  lit  entirely  from  the  north,  and  is  provided  along 
one  side  with  a  gallery  for  the  display  of  preserved  preparations.  A  hoist 
will  bring  up  the  dissection  subjects  from  the  ground  floor,  and  mechanical 
appliances  will  be  provided  for  transporting  them  with  ease  to  any  part  of 
the  room.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  of  asphalte,  and  it  is  intended  to  coat 
the  walls  with  enamel  paint.  The  anatomical  lecture  theatre  is  seated  for 
150  students,  and  is  in  communication  on  either  side  with  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  with  the  museum.  Entire  subjects  can  thus  be  brought  in  from 
the  dissecting-room  in  order  to  illustrate  the  lectures,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  there  will  be  ev^ery  facility  for  utilising  preserved  preparations  from 
the  museum.  The  buildings  on  the  north  extremity  comprise  on  the  ground 
floor  a  shoeing  forge,  and  hospital  accommodation  in  the  shape  of  dog 
kennels,  stalls,  and  loose  boxes.  Over  this,  and  forming  the  second  storey, 
are  a  library  and  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  students  ;  while  the  upper 
storey  on  this  side  forms  part  of  a  suite  of  rooms  devoted  to  the  chemical 
department.  On  the  west  side,  the  entire  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  stalls 
and  loose-boxes,  and  over  these  are  placed  part  of  the  suite  of  chemical 
rooms,  a  general  lecture  theatre,  seated  for  200  students,  professors’  private 
rooms,  etc.  The  central  court,  from  which  access  is  obtained  by  staircases 
to  various  departments,  is  to  be  entirely  roofed  with  glass  ;  and  a  gallery 
will  extend  along  one  side  of  the  court  at  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The 
staircase  at  the  north  end  of  the  court,  which  fronts  the  main  entrance,  will 
have  the  lower  part  in  the  form  of  an  arcade,  in  the  central  niche  of  which 
will  be  placed  the  memorial  statue  of  Professor  Dick,  the  founder  of  the 
institution. 


OBRERVATIONS  ON  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  HORSES  AS  TO 

SOUNDNESS. 

BY  E.  WALLIS  HOARE,  VETERINARY  STUDENT,  MONTREAL. 

{Co7ttmued  from  fage  187.) 

Having  examined  the  feet  thoroughly,  we  have  the  shoes  put  on  again  ;  if 
all  is  found  satisfactory,  then  we  either  certify  the  horse  as  being  sound  or 
not,  or  practically  sound,  and  recommend  him  to  our  client. 

Of  course  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  all  of  this 
method  in  the  fair  or  at  the  auction  sale,  but  it  is  evident  that  any  part 
left  out  will  interfere  with  our  giving  a  correct  opinion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  description  of  the  surest  method  of  examining  a  horse 
as  to  soundness  is  completed.  I  hope  it  has  not  been  too  long  and  tiresome 
to  you.  If  there  are  any  omissions  of  important  points,  or  opinions  asserted 
which  are  not  based  on  common-sense,  you  will  confer  a  great  favour  by 
noticing  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  inquire  into  the  pathology  of  the  diseases, 
as  the  paper  is  intended  only  to  discuss  what  constitutes  legal  and  practical 
soundness. 

As  regards  warranty  and  certificates,  I  shall  make  no  mention  of  them  ;  to 
do  so  would  require  a  paper  to  itself,  as  the  laws  and  customs  are  so 
different  in  the  various  countries.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  in  a  good  many 
cases  they  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  Ireland  they  seldom  make 
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use  of  warranty.  Horses  are  bought  on  the  recommendation  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  who  protects  the  buyer  by  his  sound  advice  and  judgment  ;  hence 
the  veterinary  surgeon  there  requires  to  be  both  experienced  in  diseases  and 
a  first-class  judge  of  horses. 

This  plan,  too,  appears  to  succeed  well  ;  fever  lawsuits  are  seen,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  as  many  good  horses  bought  and  sold  there  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  To  have  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  is  but  necessary  to  read  the 
reports  of  the  great  fairs  of  Carimee  or  Ballinasloe,  or  inquire  of  any  person 
who  has  seen  these  splendid  sights,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  saw  there  a  vast 
field  of  horses,  and  buyers  from  England  and  the  Continent  picking  up  what 
they  require — hunters,  hacks,  carriage-horses,  and  chargers  ;  that  there  was 
little  trouble  about  warranty,  and  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  there,  who  was 
a  good  examiner  of  horses  and  a  first-class  judge  of  them,  was  a  lucky  man, 
as  far  as  reputation,  popularity,  and  sovereigns  went  ;  and  what  more  could 
he  desire  ? 

As  Great  Britain  is  essentially  a  sporting  land  and  excellent  country  for 
horse-breeding,  the  veterinary  surgeon  there  requires  to  be  well  experienced 
in  the  practical  duties  of  his  profession.  He  must  be  able  to  recognise  a 
useful  and  well-made  hunter  or  carriage-horse,  etc.,  when  required  to  do 
so.  Such  a  man  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  be  esteemed  and  popular  with  the 
public. 

If  he  cannot  do  these,  then  he  finds  that,  although  he  is  very  scientific  and 
well  up  in  the  theory  of  his  profession,  still  every-day  practical  routine  work 
has  yet  to  be  learned. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  to  be  a  competent  examiner 
of  horses,  and  to  be  trusted  by  the  public  in  our  advice,  requires  certain 
attainments  which  are  not  possessed  by  all  who  profess  to  be  veterinary 
surgeons. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  the  normal  conforma¬ 
tion  of  horses,  not  alone  the  routine  anatomy  as  taught  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  but  the  external  anatomy  ;  the  normal  feel  to  the  hand  of  the  different 
parts,  their  appearance  to  the  eye,  and  the  different  points  of  the  horse. 
Unless  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  normal  structure  and  the  situation  ot 
parts  is  acquired,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  abnormal. 

The  next  requisite  is  practice  in  the  art ;  this  duty  is  but  one  of  the  many 
which  alone  constant  practice  will  teach.  All  our  theory  will  help  us  but 
little  unless  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  practice.  Remember  the  old  maxim, 
“  An  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory,”  and  in  no  case  can  this 
be  better  applied  than  in  examining  horses  as  to  soundness. 

You  may  read  all  the  popular  horse-books  of  the  day,  and  ponder  over 
what  they  say  on  the  subject,  or  perhaps  discuss  the  pathology  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  defects  ;  you  may  read  Fearnly,  Youatt,  Stonehenge,  and  Sidney — you 
will  find  that  they  are  like  the  popular  books  on  horseback  riding,  hunting, 
or  steeple-chasing  :  very  nice  indeed  to  read  by  the  fire,  or  discuss  with  your 
friends  over  a  soothing  pipe  and  social  glass  ;  but  when  you  go  at  once  to 
put  this  reading  into  practice  in  the  hunting-field,  and  the  course  and  pack 
and  huntsman  before  you,  the  directions  from  the  book  of  how  to  keep  your 
seat,  hold  your  reins,  and  guide  your  horse  get  mixed  up,  and  you  experience 
the  very  unpleasant  sensation  that  somehow  the  book  will  not  teach  you  how 
to  ride  across  country,  neither  will  it  ever  help  you  to  pass  the  flag  first  in  the 
steeple-chase  course.  And  so  it  is  in  the  examination  of  horses  as  to  sound¬ 
ness  ;  the  book  will  never  make  you  competent  to  pass  an  opinion  on  a 
horse.  You  may  know  the  minute  pathology  of  the  diseases  constituting 
unsoundness  ;  perhaps  you  can  discourse  eloquently  on  pros  and  cons 
as  to  whether  Spavin  is  a  bony  tumour  or  an  exostosis,  or  what  its  appearance 
would  be  under  the  microscope — these,  no  doubt,  are  very  interesting,  but 
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unless  combined  with  practical  experience  in  examining  hocks,  will  go 
but  a  small  way  in  advising  your  client  as  to  whether  the  horse  he  proposes 
to  buy  has  a  spavined  hock  or  not.  Many  other  instances  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  which  go  but  to  prove  the  necessity' of  practice  in  this  part  of  the 
profession  before  venturing  to  give  an  opinion  before  the  public. 

Recollect  that  a  mistake  in  the  examination  of  horses  is  far  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  reputation  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  than  a  mistake  in 
diagnosing  or  treating  disease.  If  he,  through  lack  of  experience,  passes  a 
horse  sound,  or  recommends  one  to  his  client,  and  that  horse  soon  afterwards 
is  worthless  from  some  glaring  defect,  it  is  a  living  monument  of  incompe¬ 
tence  and  carelessness,  and  soon  goes  round  the  district,  ruining  the  veterinary 
surgeon’s  reputation — at  least,  as  far  as  an  examiner  and  judge  of  horses  is 
concerned,  and  that  in  some  places  is  a  good  deal. 

Now,  if  he  makes  a  mistake  in  diagnosing  or  treating  disease,  nobody  is 
much  the  wiser,  provided  the  animal  gets  well,  and  the  public  in  general  are 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  either  diagnosis  or  disease  to  raise  any  objections  ; 
while  as  regards  examination  of  horses,  a  great  proportion  of  the  public  can 
make  a  pretty  good  judgment  themselves. 

Another  requisite  is  quickness  in  perception  to  detect  at  once  departures 
from  the  normal  state  ;  self-confidence  is  also  necessary.  Remember  the 
words  of  Mayhew  :  “The  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  permitted  to  doubt”; 
and  true  words  they  are,  as  doubt  always  means  failure  so  far  as  horses  are 
concerned. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  horse,  never  give  him  the 
benefit  of  it;  it  is  better  to  reject  him,  though  the  dealer  may  grumble. 

The  veterinary  surgeon  must  also  conduct  his  examination  in  a  systematic 
way,  no  faltering,  undecided  manner  as  if  he  were  not  sure  of  his  capabilities,, 
as  going  over  the  same  ground  more  than  once,  etc. ;  such  is  soon  perceived 
by  horsemen,  and  dealers  soon  get  to  know  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  weak 
point. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  act  with  confidence,  and  as  a  man  well  used  to- 
horses  would  do,  and  be  prepared  to  mount  and  try  the  steed’s  paces  if 
required  ;  to  do  this,  do  not  dress  up  in  morning  or  evening  dress,  but  dress 
like  a  horseman,  and  be  capable  of  testing  the  powers  of  a  horse,  whether  as 
a  weight-carrying  hunter  or  a  lady’s  hack. 

Were  the  duties  of  our  profession  but  to  cure  disease  and  decide  what  is 
legal  unsoundness,  then  the  work  would  be  far  simpler,  but  the  public  require 
more  than  this.  Who  is  the  best  judge  of  the  human  athlete  but  the  medical 
man,  and  his  opinion  alone  is  relied  on  for  all  advice  concerning  human, 
nature  as  well  ag.^isease. 

Then  why  should  not  the  veterinary  surgeon  be  just  as  well  versed  in  the 
subject  concerning  his  profession,  and  be  the  best  authority  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  horse.  He  should  be  able  to  advise  the  purchase  of  the 
coach-horse  for  the  family  carriage,  the  pony  for  the  “  hope  of  the  family  to- 
ride,”  the  quiet  cob  for  the  aged  gentleman,  the  weight-carrying  hunter  for 
the  sporting  squire,  the  docile  huntress  for  his  lady,  the  steeple-chaser  and 
racer  for  the  turf,  the  brood-mare  and  stallion  for  the  breeder,  the  general 
horse  for  the  farmer,  the  draught-horse  for  the  carrier,  and  the  post-horse  for 
the  livery-stable. 

Thus  he  must  be  a  good  judge  of  horses.  This,  as  is  well  known,  comes 
naturally  to  most  persons  whose  taste  have  led  them  to  choose  the  veterinary 
profession  as  a  means  of  earning  their  living  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  all  good  practitioners  are  first-class  judges  of  horses. 

In  proof  of  this,  take  the  principals  of  all  the  colleges,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  all  had  a  love  for  horses,  and  their  opinion  on  all  matters  connected 
with  horses  was  always  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  public.  Few  men  will 
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join  the  veterinary  profession  and  succeed,  without  a  natural  love  for  horses 
and  all  matters  connected  with  them.  Those  who  enter  this  profession  as  a 
last  resource  generally  find  their  mistake. 

Of  course  my  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  those  whose  highest 
ambitions  are  to  become  clever  and  practical  veterinary  surgeons,  whose 
services  are  sought  for  and  esteemed  by  the  public  whether  as  to  treating 
disease  or  giving  an  opinion  on  a  horse  as  to  his  usefulness,  value,  and 
capabilities.  These  are  the  men  who  do  honour  to  their  profession,  and  when 
they  have  time  on  their  hands  they  can  soar  higher  and  keep  abreast  with  the 
scientist’s  theories. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  considering  the  attainments  which  are  required 
by  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  present  day,  the  following  quotation  is 
applicable  :  “  Veterinariiis  nascitur  non  fitP 
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OF  THE  ARMY. 
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The  antiquity  of  Anthrax  is  as  great  as  its  geographical  extension  is  wide. 
It  was  one  of  the  plagues  with  which  the  Egyptians  were  punished  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  when  there  was  a  breaking  forth  of  blaifts  upon  man,  and 
upon  beast,  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt — upon  the  horses,  upon  the 
asses,  upon  the  camels,  upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep.  Virgil,  in  his 
“  Georgies,”  has  depicted  its  deadliness  and  its  contagiousness  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the  tainted  fleeces  of  diseased 
sheep  to  mankind,  as  if  he  were  describing  the  cause  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  “  Woolsorters’  Disease  ” — Anthrax  conveyed  to  man  by  infected  wool,  and 
far  from  uncommon  among  people  employed  in  woollen  factories  in  this 
country.  It  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages, 
as  a  devastating  pestilence  among  animals,  and  through  them  as  a  plague  of 
mankind.  Our  oldest  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  contain  many  fantastic 
recipes,  charms,  and  incantations  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  “  Blacon 
Blegene ’’  (Black  Blain),  and  the  relief  of  the  “elf-shot”  creatures.  From 
these  up  to  our  own  times  Anthrax  has  attracted  more  and  more  attention  ; 
even  in  this  century,  it  has  spread  in  some  of  its  outbreaks  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  Siberia  to  France. 

The  losses  inflicted  by  Anthrax  are  appalling.  Some  idea  of  their  extent 
may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  one  district  of  France  alone,  Beauce,  it  kills 
about  178,000  sheep,  which  (at  only  thirty  francs  a  head)  are  worth  5,340,000 
francs,  or  ^213,600.  In  1842,  when  sheep  were  much  less  valuable  than 
now,  the  loss  in  the  same  district  was  estimated  at  7,080,000  francs.  The 
disease  also  prevails  among  sheep  in  Brie,  Champagne,  Berri,  Poitou, 
Auvergne,  Dauphind,  and  Bourgogne.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Chartres 
17,800  perish  from  it  every  year  ;  in  Beauce  20  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  die,  a 
loss  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  francs  annually.  It  is  estimated  that  sheep 
to  the  value  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  are  lost  annually  in  France.  Cattle, 
horses,  and  other  creatures  suffer  also  severely.  In  Russia  the  losses  are 
enormous,  especially  among  the  horses  and  cattle.  In  1837,  in  one  district 
alone,  1,900  died  of  Anthrax  ;  and  in  1857,  for  the  Russian  Empire,  it  was 
reported  that  100,000  horses  had  perished.  In  i860,  13,104  cattle,  out  of 
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Olonetz,  Tver,  and  Jaroslav,  10,000  animals  died,  most  of  them  horses,  few 
cattle,  and  still  fewer  sheep  ;  while  1,000  persons  were  infected  and  perished. 
From  the  15th  of  January  to  the  27th  of  March,  1865,  47,000  cattle,  2,543 
horses,  and  57?844  other  domesticated  animals  were  lost  in  the  governments 
of  Minsk,  Vitepsk,  and  Mohilev  ;  and  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  in  June 
and  July,  1874,  there  perished  from  the  “Siberian  Plague”  (as  Anthrax  is 
sometimes  designated)  4,735  horses,  516  cattle,  1,030  sheep,  52  pigs,  15 
goats,  and  106  human  beings.  In  other  European  countries  it  is  very 
prevalent  and  deadly,  and  in  our  own  islands  it  causes  heavy  losses  at  times. 
In  India  it  is  witnessed  in  all  animals,  and  as  “  Loodiana  Disease”  it  is  well 
known  as  a  fatal  scourge  among  military  horses.  In  South  Africa,  as 
“  Horse-sickness,”  it  is  most  destructive,  particularly  in  low-lying,  damp 
regions,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  when  it  kills  nearly  all  the  horses 
after  only  a  few  hours'  illness. 

The  real  cause  of  Anthrax  was,  until  recently,  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity,  and  many  influences  were  invoked  to  account  for  its  appearance. 
But  it  may  be  noted  that  several  Continental  veterinarians,  as  Numann, 
Marchant,  Gerlach,  Plasse,  and  Delafond,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  of 
cryptogamic  origin  — the  minute  fungi  finding  entrance  into  the  body  with 
damaged  grain  or  forage.  The  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  had  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

In  1844,  Delafond,  then  a  teacher  at  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  was 
sent  by  the  French  Government  to  investigate  the  disease  as  it  appears 
among  sheep — known  as  the  Maladie  dit  San^ — in  the  districts  where  it  was 
causing  the  heaviest  losses.  On  examining  the  blood  of  diseased  sheep 
microscopically,  he  observed  peculiar  rod-shaped  bodies,  but  did  not  attach 
any  importance  to  them.  This  fact  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  nearly  all 
recent  writers  on  the  malady.  Pollender,  a  German,  observed  these  bodies 
in  1849,  Davaine  and  Rayer  in  1850  ;  and  Brauell,  of  the  Dorpat  Veterinary 
School,  in  1856  also  noticed  them.  But  these  likewise  did  not  realise  the 
significance  of  their  presence  in  the  blood  of  Anthrax-stricken  animals. 

It  was  not  until  1863  that  Davaine,  having  had  his  attention  once  more 
drawn  to  these  organisms  in  the  blood  by  Pasteur’s  discovery  of  the  butyric 
ferment,  was  led  to  examine  whether  they,  if  introduced  into  the  blood  of  an 
animal,  would  also  play  the  part  of  a  ferment,  as,  if  so,  this  would 
explain  the  rapid  infection  of  the  blood  in  an  animal  which  had 
received  into  its  veins,  accidentally  or  experimentally,  a  certain  quantity 
of  this  ferment.  Inoculating  sheep  and  rabbits  with  blood  taken 
from  a  diseased  sheep  a  few  hours  after  death,  he  constantly  found 
the  organisms,  which  he  named  Bacteria;  though  when  inoculated  with 
blood  from  the  infected  animal  before  these  rods  were  visible,  and  while  it 
yet  appeared  in  health,  no  effect  was  produced.  “  In  the  present  state  of 
science,”  wrote  Davaine  at  this  time,  “  no  one  would  think  about  going  beyond 
these  corpuscles  to  seek  for  the  agent  of  contagion.  This  agent  is  visible, 
palpable  ;  it  is  an  organised  being  endowed  with  life,  which  is  developed 
and  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  other  living  things.  By  its  presence 
and  its  rapid  multiplication  in  the  blood  it  undoubtedly  produces  modifica¬ 
tions  in  that  fluid,  after  the  manner  of  ferments,  which  speedily  destroy  the 
infected  animal.”  This  was  the  first  direct  evidence  that  a  contagious  disease 
is  produced  by  a  microscopic  organism,  and  the  discovery  converted  into  a 
fact  what  was  before  only  a  hypothesis. 

Davaine’s  announcement  was  not  received  without  doubt  and  hesitation  by 
some,  and  two  experimentalists— MM.  Jaillard  and  Deplat — were  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  arriving  at  the  same  results  by  experiment,  and  consequently  sought  to 
refute  his  conclusion.  Paul  Bert  also  opposed  his  view,  and  corroborated 
that  of  Jaillard  and  Deplat.  “I  can,”  he  said,  “  destroy  the  bacteria  in  a 
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drop  of  blood  by  means  of  compressed  oxygen,  inoculate  with  it,  and  repro¬ 
duce  the  disease  and  cause  death  without  any  appearance  of  bacteria. 
Therefore  they  are  neither  the  cause  nor  the  necessary  effect  of  Splenic 
Fever.  It  is  due  to  virus.”  And  so  the  controversy  went  on.” 

At  this  time  a  young  physician  in  Germany,  Dr.  Koch,  began  to  study  the 
Anthrax  bacilli  qx  bacteria^  as  they  have  been  indifferently  termed  ;  though 
Cohn,  another  German  investigator,  was  also  at  work  in  defining  their 
morphology.  Koch  traced  the  life-history  of  the  Bacilhis  anthracis.,  as  it  is 
now  designated,  and  showed  how  widely  it  was  distributed  throughout  the 
blood  and  organs,  and  especially  the  spleen  of  animals  which  had  died  from 
Anthrax  ;  after  many  attempts  he  succeeded  in  growing,  or  “  cultivating,”  the 
fungus  artificially,  and  \vatching  its  development  under  the  microscope  : 
noting  that  the  rods,  like  those  of  the  butyric  ferment,  multiply  by  division, 
grow  into  long  straight  or  twisted  filaments,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
if  air  is  allowed  free  access,  very  minute  oval  spores  are  seen  ;  then  the 
filaments  swell  and  burst,  and  the  spores  are  set  free.  These  spores,  if 
introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  or  cultivated  artificially,  grow  again 
into  the  characteristic  bacilli,  which  eventually  become  the  long  filaments 
that  form  spores.  Such  is  the  life-cycle  of  this  deadly  microbe,  which 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  spores  have  been  seen  to  germinate  in  three  or 
four  hours  ;  and  rodents — such  as  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  or  mice — w'hen 
inoculated  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  dead  of  Anthrax,  or  with  the  bacilli 
or  spores  of  an  artificial  culture,  perish  usually  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  blood,  which  is  dark-coloured,  always  contains  these  bacilli, 
as  does  the  spleen,  which  is  greatly  enlarged,  sometimes  immensely  so,  and 
soft,  like  a  bag  of  water  ;  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  exudations  thrown  out 
during  the  life  of  the  animals,  likewise  contains  these  bodies. 

Pasteur  possibly  did  not  know  of  Koch’s  admirable  researches,  which 
were  published  in  1876  ;  neither,  probably,  did  the  other  disputants  in  France, 
for  it  was  in  that  year  that  Bert  gave  an  adverse  opinion  to  that  of  Davaine. 
However  this  may  be,  Pasteur  determined  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
whether  Davaine  or  his  opponents  were  in  the  right,  and  he  adopted  in  his 
investigation  the  methods  which  had  led  him  to  such  splendid  results  in  his 
previous  studies.  He  resolved  to  isolate  the  organism  from  infected  blood, 
cultivate  it,  as  Koch  had  done,  in  artificial  media,  and  then  to  test  its  action 
upon  animals.  In  this  investigation  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Joubert,  as, 
owing  to  his  paralysis,  he  could  not  carry  it  on  by  himself. 

In  1877,  he  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  bacilli  were  the 
only  agents  in  producing  Anthrax.  A  little  drop  of  Splenic-fever  blood  sown 
in  urine  or  in  yeast-water,  previously  “sterilised ”  (rendered  imputrescible  by 
contact  with  air  free  from  germs),  in  a  few  hours  produces  myriads  of  them  ; 
a  drop  of  this  first  cultivation  sown  in  a  similar  manner  and  with  the  same 
precautions,  proves  as  fertile  ;  and  this  process  being  repeated  for  ten  or 
twenty  times,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  all  the  substances  which  the 
first  drop  of  blood  might  have  carried  with  it,  have  been  completely  got  rid 
of.  Yet  Pasteur  found  that  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  final  cultivation 
were  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  or  a  sheep,  it  killed  them  in  two 
or  three  days  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  natural  disease.  In  order  to 
satisfy  himself  and  others  that  there  w’as  nothing  else  than  the  bacillus  at 
work  in  producing  this  effect,  he  had  his  cultivation-fluids  kept  at  an 
absolutely  uniform  temperature,  which  allowed  the  organisms  to  be  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tubes.  When  he  inoculated  with  the  clear  upper  fluid, 
or  the  deposit — the  bacilli — he  found  that  the  latter  alone  caused  disease  and 
death. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  results 
obtained  by  himself  and  Davaine,  and  those  of  Jaillard  and  Deplat.  These 
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Matter  had  speedily  killed  rabbits  with  blood  from  a  cow  that  had  died  of 
Splenic  Fever,  and  their  blood  was  also  so  virulent  as  to  kill  others,  and  yet 
no  bacilli  could  be  found  in  it  ;  while  Bert  maintained  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  bacilli  by  compressed  oxygen,  and  still  the  blood  retained  its  virulence. 
It  might  be  surmised  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  destructive  agents 
operating  in  this  blood,  and  Pasteur  had  the  good  fortune  to  demonstrate  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.  Some  years  previously  he  had  ascertained  that 
in  none  of  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body,  except  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
are  there  any  germs  ;  that  canal  alone  contains  them,  as  they  readily  find 
access  to  it  along  with  the  food  and  water,  and  its  temperature  is  favourable 
to  their  development.  In  the  commencing  portions  of  the  intestine,  in 
which  there  is  air,  aerobic  microbes  can  exist  ;  but  toward  the  terminal 
divisions  oxygen  is  absent,  and  only  anaerobic  microbes  can  live.  During 
life  the  latter  can  do  no  harm,  as  the  vitality  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
intestines  prevents  their  passage  through  it  ;  but  after  death  this  resistance 
ceases,  and  the  anaerobic  bodies  then  begin  to  exercise  their  decomposing 
influence,  and  carry  on  the  process  of  putrefaction — penetrating  into  the 
tissues  and  the  blood  as  soon  as  that  has  lost  its  oxygen.  In  Splenic  Fever 
the  blood  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  oxygen  during  the  course  of  the  disease, 
so  that,  after  death,  decomposition  is  very  rapid.  The  germs  or  vibrions 
which  most  readily  and  rapidly  pass  to  the  blood  after  death  are  the  septic 
or  putrefactive,  which  cause  the  evolution  of  most  fetid  gases  by  their  action 
upon  nitrogenous  and  superfluous  matters.  So  that  after  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours,  the  blood  of  a  diseased  animal,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  death,  and 
for  a  few  hours  after,  contained  only  the  bacillus  of  Anthrax,  has  now,  in 
addition,  the  septic  vibrio.  The  two  are  antagonistic,  inasmuch  as  the 
Anthrax  bacillus,  being  aerobic,  soon  perishes  in  blood  destitute  of  oxygen  ; 
while  the  septic,  being  anaerobic,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  most  favourable 
condition  for  development,  and  speedily  invades  all  the  fluids  and  solids  of 
the  body.  From  this  circumstance  it  happens  that  if  a  drop  of  blood  is  taken 
from  the  body  of  an  animal  that  has  just  died  from  Anthrax  F ever,  and  is  inocu¬ 
lated  into  a  healthy  animal  before  it  has  had  time  to  putrefy.  Anthrax  Fever 
only  will  result.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  operation  is  performed  after  a 
longer  time,  when  putrefaction  has  taken  place  in  the  blood,  then  inoculation 
will  produce  at  one  and  the  same  time  Splenic  Fever  and  Septicaemia,  or 
putridity  of  the  blood,  both  being  developed  simultaneously,  or  one  before 
the  other,  usually  Septicaemia — the  septic  vibrio  causing  death  before  the 
Anthrax  bacillus  has  had  time  to  multiply  in  sufficient  numbers  to  bring 
about  such  a  result.  This  affords  an  explanation  of  the  different  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  experimentalists.  Jaillard  and  Deplat  had  obtained  blood 
which  was  more  or  less  putrid,  and  therefore  contained  the  vibrios  of  putre¬ 
faction  mixed  with  the  organisms  of  Splenic  Fever;  it  was  therefore 
Septicaemia,  and  not  Anthrax,  which  had  killed  the  rabbits,  and  in  examining 
their  blood  the  septic  vibrios  had  escaped  notice,  while  no  bacilli  were 
observed.  So  that  when  Davaine  asserted  that  these  two  opponents  had  not 
used  pure  Anthrax  blood,  he  was  rignt,  though  he  could  not  give  his  reasons. 
Bert’s  apparently  contradictory  result  was  also  accounted  for  in  the  same 
way  ;  he  had  employed  blood  which  was  more  or  less  putrid,  and  as  the 
spores  of  the  septic  vibrio  perfectly  resist  the  influence  of  compressed  oxygen, 
these  had  not  been  killed,  while  the  filaments  of  bacilli  and  septic  vibrios 
had  perished.  The  inoculated  animals  died  from  these  spores.  To  prove 
that  this  was  so,  Pasteur  resorted  to  the  method  of  successive  cultivation  of 
them  in  an  artificial  medium,  and  in  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as  possible,  or  in 
contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  no  air,  as  this  kills  them — conditions  the 
opposite  of  those  in  which  the  Anthrax  spores  develop.  From  blood  contain¬ 
ing  these  two  organisms  of  Anthrax  Fever  and  Putrid  Fever  (Septicaemia), 
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he  could  produce  either  disease  experimentally,  at  will,  according  as  he 
cultivated  the  germs  with  or  without  air  ;  or  by  inoculating  with  blood  from 
an  animal  just  dead  from  the  former  malady,  or  obtained  from  it  twenty-four 
hours  after  death. 

These  discoveries  clearly  established  the  correlation  betw’een  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  fermentation  and  those  of  contagion.  There  is  no  longer  anything 
mysterious  about  the  latter.  It  is  simply  the  breeding  of  a  living  organism, 
or  “  element,”  in  a  living  body,  and  at  the  expense  of  that  body,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  organism  of  fermentation  lives  and  multiplies  in,  and  at  the 
expense  of,  the  dead  organic  matters  into  which  it  has  found  its  way.  Just 
as  the  Contagious  Itch,  or  “  Mange,”  is  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  by 
a  very  small  insect  or  mite  (the  Acarus  scabei\  and  “  Ringworm,”  also 
contagious  and  situated  on  the  skin,  is  due  to  a  microscopic  vegetable  fungus 
(the  Tricophyton  tonsurans)^  so  are  what  we  may  term  the  “  internal 
contagious  disorders,”  some  of  them  comparatively  mild,  as  Foot-and-mouth 
Disease,  and  others  most  fatal — as  Anthrax,  Cattle-plague,  and  Sheep-pox 
— due  solely  to  living  germs  which  prey  upon  the  bodies  of  the  animals  they 
invade,  and  for  whose  fluids  and  tissues  they  each  have  a  special  predilection. 
I  shall  recur  to  this  interesting  feature  presently.  In  the  meantime  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  question  as  to  whether  contagious  diseases  ever  arise 
spontaneously  is  settled  in  the  negative  :  spontaneous  contagious  disease 
has  no  more  foundation  than  the  spontaneous  generation  of  organised  bodies  ; 
and  I  need  not  discuss  the  primary  origin  of  these  diseases  or  the  germs 
which  occasion  them,  any  more  than  I  need  do  the  origin  of  potatoes,  turnips, 
dogs,  or  horses,  when  studying  the  attributes,  derivation,  or  natural  history 
of  these  or  any  other  vegetable  or  animal  body. 

When  studying  Splenic  Fever,  Pasteur  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
microbe  which  causes  it  is  under  a  particular  influence  which  prevents  it 
developing  every  where,  and  limits  it  to  certain  media  which,  one  would  think, 
do  not  differ  from  other  media  in  any  appreciable  manner.  Thus,  in  the  ox, 
sheep,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and  some  other  creatures,  it  is  readily  inoculable 
and  terribly  fatal ;  but  the  dog  and  pig  have  to  be  inoculated  several  times 
before  they  are  infected,  and  even  not  then  with  certainty  ;  while  fowls  are 
proof  against  the  disease.  Why  the  latter  should  enjoy  immunity  when  a 
large  quantity  of  Anthrax  blood  was  introduced  into  its  body,  and  an  ox 
would  succumb  to  a  minute  quantity,  was  found  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  microbe  will  not  grow  when  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  112°  Fahr. 
The  temperature  of  birds  being  from  105*^  to  107^^,  Pasteur  was  of  opinion 
that  their  blood  was  too  warm  for  the  germination  of  the  microbe,  which 
could  take  away  the  oxygen  from  the  blood-globules  with  much  more 
difficulty  than  from  the  air  in  artificial  cultivations  ;  he  therefore  lowered 
the  heat  of  the  fowls,  having  previously  inoculated  them,  by  immersing  their 
legs  in  water  at  77°,  when  their  temperature  went  down  to  98*^  or  loo*^,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  were  dead,  their  blood  swarming  with  bacilli.  To 
demonstrate  still  more  forcibly  that  temperature  was  the  cause  of  exemption 
in  fowls,  a  hen,  with  its  body  heat  reduced  as  in  the  other  instance,  after 
having  been  inoculated  with  Anthrax  blood,  became  feverish,  and  when  the 
Fever  was  at  its  height  it  was  taken  out  of  the  water,  wrapped  in  cotton  wool, 
and  placed  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  of  95°  ;  it  gradually  rallied,  and  in 
a  few  hours  was  well.  Fowls  killed  after  being  rescued  in  this  w^ay,  showed 
no  trace  of  bacilli  in  their  bodies.  I  have  not  heard  that  this  method  of 
saving  fowls  from  the  effects  of  Anthrax  inoculation,  by  raising  their  tem¬ 
perature,  has  been  tried  in  the  case  of  people  suffering  from  “Wool-sorters’ 
Disease,”  or  in  that  of  animals  affected  with  Anthrax  ;  but  in  the  treatment 
of  human  Typhoid  Fever,  which  is  doubtless  due  to  a  microbe,  good  results 
have  been  reported  from  cooling  the  body  of  the  patient  by  repeated  baths  in 
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cold  water.  This  may  be  due  to  the  diminished  temperature  more  or  less 
arresting  the  fermentation  caused  by  the  disease  germs. 

{To  be  co7ttinued.) 


NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

( Continued  from  page  215.) 

The  President  next  called  upon  Professor  Pritchard  to  read  his  essay  on 
“A  few  hints  respecting  Breeding.” 

Gentlemen, — The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  thesis  is  one  having  a 
very  large  amount  of  matter  for  our  consideration  ;  indeed,  replete  with  im¬ 
port  sufficient  for,  instead  of  one,  a  number  of  papers.  I  may,  therefore,  at 
once  tell  you  that  many  of  its  divisions,  and  those,  too,  unquestionably  of  a 
weighty  character,  will  not  be  even  alluded  to  by  me,  and  others,  perhaps,  of 
equal  value  only  casually  touched  upon.  In  a  word,  I  shall  confine  myself 
mainly  to  such  points  in  connection  with  the  breeding  of  horses,  respecting 
which  the  agriculturist,  I  think,  has  a  right  to  learn  something  from  us  as 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession.  Any  one  who  can,  at  the  present 
time,  say  or  do  anything  which  can  in  the  slightest  degree  enhance  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  agriculturist,  will  be  simply  doing  his  duty  to  his  country  ;  and 
although,  probably,  my  effort  to-day  will  bear  but  little  fruit,  I  may  be  the 
means  of  provoking  a  discussion,  either  in  this  room  or  out  of  it — a  discussion 
which  I  earnestly  invite — from  which  some  benefit  may  accrue. 

Firstly,  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  matter  hangs  upon  this.  Can  the 
breeding  of  horses  be  profitably  carried  out  in  this  country  ?  I  am  firmly  of 
opinion  it  can  if  it  be  done  in  a  scientific  and  proper  manner  ;  indeed,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  neglected  source  of  profit.  There  are  several  inducements — 
really  inducements — at  the  present  time  to  the  breeder  of  horses,  by  which  he 
might  not  only  recoup  his  outlay,  but  also  make  a  substantial  sum  above  and 
beyond  it.  The  demand  for  good  horses  of  all  breeds  never  was  so  great  as 
at  the  present  time,  and  this  demand  must  of  a  necessity  remain  for  many 
years.  The  prices  realized  for  first-class  horses  never  were  higher,  and  this, 
for  the  same  reason,  must  also  remain  for  years.  It  is  no  argument  that,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  a  large  number  of  bad,  unsound,  and  misshapen  animals — 
sadly  too  many — to  be  found,  and  that  they  are  a  drug  in  the  market. 

This  fact  is  due  to  badly  mating  sires  and  dams,  improper  rearing,  and  the 
general  treatment  of  the  young  stock — in  a  word,  bad  management — and  it 
should  cause  those  who  essay  to  breed  to  think  whether  these  bad  results  can¬ 
not  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided.  Good  management  has  succeeded  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  our  oxen,  our  sheep,  and  our  pigs  ;  aye,  and 
it  has,  in  many  persons’  hands,  in  our  horses  too.  There  are  other  induce¬ 
ments  for  breeding  high-class  horses,  not  least  of  such,  the  large  sums  of 
money  now  annually  given  away  in  prizes  at  agricultural  shows  throughout 
the  country,  together  with  the  opportunities  afforded  by  such  meetings  to 
bring  the  breeders’  names  and  horses  prominently  before  the  public — an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  no  slight  value. 

In  the  selection  of  dams  and  sires,  never  lose  sight  of  the  influence  which 
is  well  known  both  will  have  upon  the  progeny.  “  Like  produces  like”  is  one 
of  Nature’s  great  laws.  The  colour,  shape,  size,  health,  and  even  the 
temperament  of  the  foals  depend,  to  no  slight  extent,  upon  the  parents  ; 
and  it  is  very  frequently  indeed  the  case  that  physical  and  intellectual 
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peculiarities,  identical  with  those  noticed  in  the  grandam  or  grand- 
sire,  or  even  more  remote  parentage,  will  exhibit  themselves.  I  am, 
however,  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  unsoundness  is  short-lived  if 
proper  selection  be  carefully  carried  out,  compared  with  the  physical 
or  intellectual  capabilities.  Many  persons  have  expressed  opinions  as  to 
which  of  the  parents  hands  down  the  corporeal  power,  and  which  the  mental 
capability,  or  whether  the  dam  or  sire  has  special  influence  with  either.  I  do 
not  hold  any  opinion  with  an  iron  grip  regarding  the  matter,  but  I  certainly 
am  inclined  to  the  one  that  the  foal  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  sire  for  the 
physical  power  (more  markedly  so  in  a  colt),  and  to  the  dam  for  the  mental. 

Numerous  instances,  of  course,  have  been  cited  for  and  against  this 
opinion,  but  I  base  it  mainly  upon  what  I  think  will  prove  to  be  a  fact  if 
looked  into,  viz.,  that  bad-tempered  sires  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reproduce  their 
vicious  habits  in  their  stock,  and  that  the  mares  do;  while  big-framed,  heavy, 
skeleton  horses  prove  to  be  more  adapted  to  getting  animals  of  correspond¬ 
ing  physique  than  similar  mares  bring  forth.  I  would  further  suggest  that, 
if  possible,  more  care  be  observed  in  selecting  a  horse  for  a  virgin  mare  than 
subsequently,  for  I  fully  believe  that  the  first  impregnation  of  the  womb  has 
an  impression  upon  it  which  frequently  lasts  for  some  considerable  period,  if 
not  for  the  remainder  of  the  animal’s  life.  Almost  every  one  knows  what  a 
wonderful  effect  this  has  in  some  animals — take  the  bitch  for  an  example — 
and  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  mare  to  a  considerable,  if  not  to  so 
marked  an  extent.  Allow  me  to  mention  the  instance  of  the  thoroughbred 
mare  which  was  covered  for  the  first  time  by  a  zebra  at  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  in  London.  She  threw  a  striped  foal,  and  several  times  subsequently, 
•although  covered  by  a  thoroughbred  horse,  she  also  threw  striped  foals. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  influence  of  the  parents  upon 
the  faculties  of  the  progeny,  I  may  mention  another  instance,  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  interesting.  It  was  narrated  to  me  only  a  short  time  since  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Examining  Board,  Mr.  John  Roalfe  Cox. 
The  case  was  a  mare  that  was  suffering  so  badly  from  “  navicular  disease  ” 
of  one  fore-limb  that  she  was  almost  constantly,  when  standing,  resting  her 
leg  in  a  decidedly  bent  position.  She  was  put  to  the  horse,  became  in  foal, 
and  brought  forth  a  filly  having  the  corresponding  leg  bent  in  a  similar  form 
from  a  shortened  condition  of  the  flexor  tendons.  The  mare  was  covered  a 
second  time,  proved  to  be  in  foal,  and  an  exactly  similar  deformity  appeared 
again.  I  should  be  unthankful  to  Mr.  Cox  for  kindly  narrating  this  interest¬ 
ing  case  to  me,  if  I  did  not  add  that  the  first  foal  was  operated  upon  by  him, 
and  recovered  so  completely  as  to  be  able  to  win  several  good  races,  among 
others,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  Goodwood  Stakes. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  principal  points  of  my 
paper,  viz.,  if  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in  the  selection  of  dams  and 
sires  to  secure  size,  form,  bone,  colour,  stamina,  and  temperament,  which  I 
think  is  undeniable,  how  much  more  must  it  be  necessary  to  select,  to  ensure 
soundness  of  limbs  and  health  of  constitution.  A  horse  may  be  perfect  in 
symmetry,  and  possess  what  is  commonly  termed  good  quality,  but,  to  the 
careful  breeder,  of  what  use  is  he  for  stud  purposes  if  he  has  “  spavins  ”  in  his 
hocks  or  “sidebones”  in  his  feet?  The  mare  may  possess  flne  temper  and 
great  jumping  powers,  but  wno  would,  on  carefully  reasoning,  breed  from  her 
if  she  were  a  “whistler”  or  had  “  cataracts  ”  in  her  eyes?  And  yet  what 
has  been  a  common  practice  up  to  the  last  few  years,  and  even  now  exists  to 
too  great  an  extent  ?  Why,  the  mare  is  worked  until  she  is  worn  out  ;  and 
having  been  “  a  good  old  sort,”  she  is  put  to  the  horse  without  the  slightest 
consideration  as  to  whether  she  is  the  victim  of  some  hereditary  disease  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  handed  down  to  her  offspring,  which  is  sure  to  render  such  offspring 
an  unprofitable  article.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Spavin,  Splint,  and  Ringbone, 
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Sidebones,  Navicular  disease,  Curb,  Cataract,  and  Roaring  and  Whistling, 
are  all  hereditary  maladies,  which  should  most  certainly  be  caiefully  avoided 
in  the  selection  of  dams  and  sires,  and  perchance  there  are  others  which 
should  be  added  to  the  list.  I  do  not  expect,  however  carefully  the  selection 
may  be  made,  that  these  diseases  will  be  eradicated  ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  such  a  policy  will  considerably  reduce  the  number  of  the  cases.  ^ 
proof  of  this,  let  me  tell  you  that,  when  acting  as  veterinary  referee  at  the 
Cart-horse  Society’s  first  show — I  think  it  was  in  1879  many  of  the 
animals  were  rejected  for  Sidebones  that  the  judges’  awards  had  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  to  be  altered,  and  frequently  a  very  moderate-looking  but  healthy 
animal  was  placed  in  front  of  the  better-looking  but  diseased  one.  , 
was  the  case  at  the  last  show  of  the  same  Society  ?  Why,  among  those 
animals  absolutely  sent  in  competition  for  prizes  a  sidebone  was  a  rarity, 
know  some  will  advance  another  reason  for  this,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  it 
is  nearly  entirely  due  to  breeding  from  healthy  dams  and  sires.  Take  anot  ler 
example.  For  one  case  of  Cataract  we  see  at  the  present  day,  we  used  thirty 
years  ago  to  meet  with  twenty,  or  even  more  than  that.^  Why?  Because  it 
was  the  disease  which  perchance  first  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  breeder  as 
being  hereditary  in  its  character,  and  that  to  breed  from  blind  anima^  was 
a  mistake.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  every  animal  affected 
with  any  one  of  these  diseases  is  to  be  avoided  as  unfit  to  breed  fiom.  am 
well  aware  that  each  and  all  of  them  may  arise  from  accidental  causes, 
careless  carter,  by  dropping  the  shaft  upon  his  horse’s  coronet,  may  produce  a 
sidebone;  a  blow  at  the  back  of  the  hock  may  create  an  enlargement  resem  ing 
a  curb  ;  an  injury  to  the  eye  may  cause  Cataract  ;  and  I  believe 
or  a  very  bad  attack  of  Strangles,  may  occasion  Roaring  or  Whistling.  _ 
would,  nevertheless,  recommend  that  care  should  be  taken  to  determine 
whether  such  injuries  had  been  inflicted,  or  whether  the  seeds  of  the  isease 
had  not  previously  existed,  and  only  awaited  the  exciting  cause  to 
about  its  development.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  say,  ‘‘  If  you  objec  o 
breed  from  horses  affected  with  Splints,  you  would  have  no  hor^s  to  ree 
from.”  In  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  that  only  in  cases  where  Splints  were 
both  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  legs,  or  on  all  four  legs,  conditions 
which  fairly  indicated  that  there  existed  a  tendency  in  the  animals  system 
to  bony  disposition,  that  I  should  consider  them  a  decided  objection.  t  is 
argued  by  some  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  so  mate  anunals  as  to  counteract  a 
defect.  For  example,  to  put  a  sound  winded  horse  to  a  roarer,  or  a  horse 
with  Curb  to  one  with  very  good  hocks  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  as  a  rule,  1 11s 
does  not  succeed,  for  it  will  be  found  that  although  the  progeny  may  not  in 
early  life  have  the  disease,  there  is  a  tendency  to  it — ^  weakness  m  the  part 
which  an  exciting  cause  will  sooner  or  later  develop  it. 

Another  matter  I  would  allude  to  is  that  of  in-and-in  breeding.  In  tie 
human  being  this  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  production  of  disease,  and,  to  an 
extent,  I  believe,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  ;  but  with  horses  the  results  do 
not  appear  to  be  so  disastrous — indeed,  to  secure  some  special  qualities,  the 
plan  is  very  useful.  In  all  cases  crossing  should  be  adopted  with  gieat  care, 
and  only  with  the  object  of  introducing  some  valuable  quality,  such  as  strength, 
speed,  or  the  like.  It  requires  a  very  good  horse-judge  to  cross  horses  well, 
and  where  one  succeeds  many  fail. 

As  my  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  horses  generally,  I  shall  say  but 
little  respecting  points,  because  what  may  be  a  necessary  good  point  m  one 
class  of  animal  may  not  be  so  requisite  in  another.  There  are,  however, 
certain  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  all  mares  and  stallions.  In  both,  the 
chest  should  be  capacious,  formed  by  well-rounded,  deep  ribs  ;  the  loins 
should  be  short  and  wide.  I  like  a  wide  forehead  and  bold-looking  eye,  a 
wide-developed  nostril,  and  fairly  arched  neck.  When  approaching  you,  the 
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animal’s  chest  should  look  wide,  with  the  forelegs,  as  it  were,  standing  outside 
it ;  while,  when  you  are  behind  the  horse,  it  should  show  good  first  and  second 
thighs.  When  standing  still,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Reynolds,  very  tersely  puts 
it,  “  with  regard  to  position,  the  limbs  should  be  so  placed  that  each  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  each  bone  thereof,  supports  its  due  proportion  of  weight.”  Below 
the  knees  and  hocks,  the  legs  should  be  short,  the  pasterns  moderately 
oblique,  and  the  feet  of  medium  size  and  obliquity,  with  a  good  amount  of 
heel.  Over  the  whole  body  there  should  be  a  good  development  of  muscle, 
and  this  should  be  even  in  every  respect — one  limb  should  exactly  correspond 
with  the  other,  one  side  with  the  other. 

With  reference  to  the  condition  of  stud  animals,  I  think  that  our  stallions 
are  kept  far  too  fat. '  Of  course  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  required 
appearances  in  the  show-ring.  I  nevertheless  think  it  is  a  mistake.  Such  a 
condition  unquestionably  enervates  the  animal,  and  has  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  progeny  in  the  way  of  action,  vigour,  and  courage.  I  recommend,  with 
regard  to  both  sexes,  that  a  fair  amount  of  good  provender  be  allowed,  and 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  work  or  strong  exercise  be  given. 

There  are  many  other  matters  which  might  be  dilated  upon  ;  for  example, 
the  treatment  of  the  mare  in  foal  during  the  whole  period,  the  general 
management  of  the  horse,  the  rearing  of  the  progeny,  and  numerous  other 
circumstances  connected  with  this,  to  my  mind,  interesting  and  important 
study,  which  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  into  in  this  paper ;  but  I  know 
that  a  short  paper  is  a  more  acceptable  one,  and  therefore  I  will  now  close. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  endeavour  to  reply  to  any  remarks  which 
may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject.  ^ 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  opened  by  Mr.  Greaves,  commencing 
with  age.  He  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  much  injury  was  done  both  to  sire 
and  dam  by  breeding  too  early,  and  asked  the  Professor  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  age.  In  his  replies  he  stated  that  three  years  was  quite  young  enough. 
Mr.  Greaves  quite  agreed  with  the  essayist  that  as  a  rule  the  mental  faculties 
are  derived  from  the  dam,  and  the  physical  from  the  sire,  and  gave  an  inte¬ 
resting  case  in  point.  A  mare  had  a  peculiar  action  in  snatching  away  the 
off  fore  foot  during  shoeing.  She  bred  six  foals,  all  of  which  had  the  same 
action.  Further,  the  sire  of  one  of  the  foals  had  Navicular  Disease,  and  out 
of  the  six,  this  was  the  only  unsound  one,  and  this  had  Navicular  Disease. 
Referring  to  examinations,  he  considered  we  ought  to  take  a  wide  view  and 
be  guided  by  circumstances.  Horses,  for  instance,  with  Side-bones,  if  in 
strong  good  feet,  will  often  do  a  great  deal  of  work  without  going  lame,  and 
Spavin  also,  if  not  causing  lameness,  at  six  years  old,  may  be  considered 
practically  sound. 

Mr.  Martin  was  of  opinion  that  cart-horse  breeding  can  be  done  remune¬ 
ratively,  if  proper  care  be  taken  in  selecting  dams  and  sires;  he  considered 
it  would  not  cost  more  than  ;^35  to  rear  a  colt  to  two-and-a-half  years  old, 
after  which  time  the  cost  would  be  next  to  ;«7,  the  animal  earning  his  keep  on 
the  farm  until  five  years  old,  when  if  sound  and  well-made  would  be  worth  £Zo 
in  London.  He  was  of  opinion  that  none  but  sound  horses  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  travel,  horses  that  had  two  veterinary  certificates  with  them,  and  none  but 
those  registered  in  a  stud  book.  He  also  believed  that  many  sires  were  ruined 
when  colts,  through  excessing  using  and  bad  feeding ;  although  a  colt  may  be 
used  at  two  years  old  without  any  injury,  he  considered  that  we  get  the  best 
foal  from  a  fully-matured  dam  and  sire,  say,  five  years  old. 

Mr.  Santy  drew  attention  to  the  examination  of  horses  at  shows,  de¬ 
scribing  it  as  a  farce  to  examine  the  number  in  so  short  a  time,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  see  the  eyes  out  in  the  open.  He  further  drew  attention  to 
a  work  on  pathology,  in  which  the  author  says  that  if  Side-bones  exist  in 
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strong,  sound  feet  they  do  not  constitute  unsoundness,  and  asked  Professor 
Pritchard  for  his  opinion,  and  also  as  to  the  best  method  of  determining  the 
existence  of  Spavin. 

Mr.  Auger,  referring  to  mating,  asked  whether  it  were  best  to  use  cart 
mare  and  blood  sire  or  vice  versa  in  breeding  of  hunters. 

C.  Waters,  Esq,,  in  speaking  of  shows,  considers  that  some  restrictions 
ought  to  be  put  on  animals  which  are  kept  wholly  and  solely  for  show  pur¬ 
poses,  as  the  farmer  and  breeder  had  not  a  chance  in  competition  Avith  such 
animals.  He  considered  three  years  old  too  young  to  breed  mares,  and  Avas 
certain  he  had  more  than  one  animal  spoilt  by  so  doing.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  good-bred  animals  Avere  sometimes  uncertain  as  to  Avhat 
progeny  they  threAv  ;  had  seen  a  mare  throAv  three  good  large  foals  and  then 
two  small  ones,  and  afterAvards  again  breed  some  good  ones  ;  considers  we 
get  the  best  animal  by  using  a  cart-horse  and  a  blood  mare. 

Mr.  Bray  thinks  that  quite  as  much  inferior  stock  is  produced  from  using 
old  sires  and  dams  as  young  ones,  and  asked  Avhether  Navicular  Avas  heredi¬ 
tary^  when  arising  from  an  accident. 

Mr.  Banham  thinks  that  not  only  are  many  diseases  are  hereditary,  but 
also  scars  and  other  lesions  of  tissues  are  reproduced  in  offspring.  Does 
not  consider  that  in-and-in  breeding  is  injurious  provided  you  have 
thoroughly  sound  animals  to  breed  from,  but  if  unsound  you  simply  increase 
the  seA^erity  of  the  weakness  ;  thinks  judicious  crossing  is  beneficial,  but 
prefers  keeping  to  one  strain  if  sound  and  ansAvers  purpose,  as  it  is  very 
difficult  to  mate  ;  at  its  best  is  a  lottery.  Believes  that  progeny  of  an 
animal  depends  very  largely  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  atmospheric 
influences,  in  proof  of  Avhich  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  breeders  in 
Yorkshire  being  able  to  produce  much  larger  animals  than  in  most  other 
counties  in  England,  and  still  more  marked  are  the  changes  in  exported 
animals.  In  India  even,  if  they  breed  from  the  best  imported  English  blood 
in  a  few  generations  they  have  so  deteriorated  as  to  be  simple  Aveeds.  Thinks 
we  cannot  be  too  particular  in  selecting  parents;  should  always  prefer  an  indif¬ 
ferently-shaped  sound  animal  to  a  better-formed  unsound  one. 

Mr.  Wragg  thinks  that  not  only  in  breeding  do  Ave  require  sound  animals 
and  judicious  mating,  but  also  a  fair  share  of  luck  to  do  it  profitably ;  is 
certain  that  horses  have  not  the  stamina  they  had  a  few  years  since.  In 
examining  horses  at  shows  should  have  every  prize  animal  examined  by 
three  veterinary  surgeons  before  they  receive  it. 

Mr.  OvERED  stated  that  not  only  were  the  diseases  enumerated  in  his 
opinion  hereditary,  but  also  Hernia  (Scrotal  and  Umbilical),  Caries  of  molar 
teeth,  Rheumatic  Arthritis  of  stifle  joint,  Bog  Spavin,  and  Thoroughpin.  He 
quoted  an  interesting  case  in  the  human  subject  Avhich  came  under  his 
observation,  in  which  a  man  suffering  from  Scrotal  Hernia  had  six  sons,  all 
of  whom  Avere  more  or  less  the  same.  Also  a  stallion  with  Scrotal  Hernia 
got  most  of  his  stock  Avith  either  Scrotal  or  Umbilical  Hernia. 

Mr.  Hammond  believed  that  the  soil,  and  consequently  its  products,  had 
much  more  to  do  Avith  the  alterations  of  animals  Avhen  moved  from  one 
county  or  country  to  another  than  had  atmospheric  influences,  and  drew 
attention  to  alterations  Avhich  Lincolnshire  horses  underwent  Avhen  simply 
removed  to  Norfolk,  losing  the  characteristic  rough  hair  off  legs  and  having 
smaller  feet,  although  bred  from  pure  Lincoln  parents. 

In  reply  Professor  Pritchard  considered  that  you  can  satisfactorily  use 
a  sire  from  three  years  until  twelve  years  old  ;  did  not  think  that  scars  were 
hereditary,  at  all  events  not  in  the  lower  animals  if  in  man,  and  that  the  deterio¬ 
ration  of  exported  horses  was  due  more  to  atmospheric  influences  than  to  food 
or  soil.  Referring  to  Side-bones,  although  he  was  aAvare  that  animals  Avith 
Side-bones  and  good  strong  feet  could  and  often  did  a  good  deal  ofAvork,  and 
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not  go  lame,  he  strongly  advised  that  we  should  never  breed  from  such 
animals,  and  under  no  circumstances  pass  one  sound.  As  to  profitable 
breeding  of  cart-horses,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  prices  had  quite  doubled.  He  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin  that 
Colic  from  weak  digestion  was  hereditary,  and  with  Mr.  Wragg's  suggestion 
that  there  ought  to  be  three  veterinary  surgeons  to  examine  at  shows, 
because  frequently  in  the  excitement  and  flurry  of  a  show-yard  an  unsound¬ 
ness  might  escape  the  notice  of  one  but  not  of  three  veterinary  surgeons. 
In  determining  existence  of  Spavin,  always  compare  one  hock  with  the  other, 
both  with  hand  and  eye,  and  if  not  alike  consider  them  unsound.  In  breed¬ 
ing  hunters,  thinks  the  best  cross  is  a  light  cart-mare  with  thoroughbred 
sire,  but  if  we  use  this  progeny  with  thoroughbred  sire  will  do  better,  as 
we  shall  get  more  staying  power.  In  conclusion,  of  all-  hereditary  diseases 
he  looks  upon  Navicular  as  the  most  so. 

Mr.  Banham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Pritchard,  for  his 
kindness  in  giving  such  an  admirable  and  practical  paper. 

Mr.  Greaves  seconded,  and  asked  Professor  Pritchard  to  allow  his  essay 
to  be  published. 

Professor  Pritchard  having  responded  and  kindly  consented  to  his 
paper  being  published,  a  most  successful  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  so  ably  conducting. 

Most  of  the  members  and  guests  afterwards  partook  of  a  most  enjoyable 
dinner,  where  they  were  honoured  with  the  presence  of  Professors  Robertson 
and  Brown. 

After  dinner  the  usual  loyal  and  professional  toasts  were  given  and  cordi¬ 
ally  responded  to.  R.  S.  Barcham,  Hon.  Sec. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds, 
on  the  29th  July  ;  the  President,  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  F.R.C.V.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz.,  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  J.  W. 
Anderton,  J.  E.  Scriven,  P.  Walker,  T.  Fletcher,  T.  Pratt,  J.  Bale,  A.  W. 
Briggs,  W.  F.  Greenhalgh,  G.  Whitehead,  G.  T.  Pickering,  A.  W.  Mason,  H. 
Pollard,  M.  Robinson,  S.  Chambers,  and  the  Hon.  Sec. 

Messrs.  Exley  and  Anderton  were  present  as  visitors. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  Dray,  Danby, 
G.  Carter,  and  Cooper. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Walker  exhibited  his  new  dental  forceps,  with  which  he  had  com¬ 
paratively  easily  extracted  the  fifth  molar  from  the  sup.  maxillary  bone  of  a 
horse  ;  these  forceps  are  extremely  short  in  the  jaws,  the  depth  of  the  same 
being  only  i|in.,  thus  giving  them  such  great  grasping  power,  that  unless 
caution  is  exercised,  the  tooth  might  be  broken.  The  length  from  the  centre 
of  fulcrum  to  centre  of  jaw  is  only  one  inch  ;  hence  the  nearer  the  fulcrum  is  to 
the  jaw,  the  greater  the  leverage,  and  less  liability  to  injure  the  tooth  on  which 
the  fulcrum  rests.  The  jaws  of  the  forceps  incline  a  little  outwards,  in  order 
to  allow  the  full  leverage  of  the  width  of  the  mouth  ;  the  forceps  now  in  use 
being  both  clumsy  and  deep  in  the  jaw,  the  operator  found  it  difficult  to  use 
them  between  the  superior  and  inferior  posterior  molars. 

Mr.  Anderton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Greenhalgh  seconded,  that  a  pair 
of  Mr.  Walker's  dental  forceps  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  members. — 
Carried. 

Mr.  Walker  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Stomach  of  a  pig,  the  result,  in  his  opinion,  of  chronic  Swine  Fever;  the 
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mucous  membrane  being  terribly  ulcerated,  and  presenting  in  a  marked 
manner  the  ravages  of  this  troublesome  malady. 

r*  Mr.  Anderton  said  that  lately  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  Swine 
Fever  cases  had  not  been  so  marked  as  formerly,  but  the  diarrhoea  had  been 
very  severe. 

The  President  said  that  frequently  in  Swine  Fever  there  is  no  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  region  of  the  ilio-caecal  valve, 
the  fever  carrying  the  animals  off  before  ulceration  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  the  reason  why  pigs  die  so  quickly  from  Swine 
Fever,  the  post-7nortem  appearances  not  being  sufficiently  indicative. 

Mr.  SCRIVEN  thought  the  animals  died  from  shock  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  of  opinion  that  pigs  died  from  congestion  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  causing  failure  of  the  heart’s  action.  He  thought  the  hyper¬ 
trophied  stomach  upon  the  table  had  been  diseased  for  a  longer  period  than 
Mr.  Walker  was  cognisant. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Briggs  as  to  the  action  of  the  drug 
Physostigmia,  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Fletcher  said  their  experiences 
of  its  action  were  not  very  favourable  ;  Mr.  Fletcher  had  given  two  or  three 
drachms  hypodermically,  but  he  thought  it  acted  more  as  a  sedative  than  a 
purgative. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Fletcher  as  to  the  best  local  treatment 
in  cases  of  open  joint,  Messrs.  Greaves,  Walker,  Pollard,  Pickering,, 
Mason,  and  the  Secretary  explained  their  treatment  of  these  troublesome 
cases. 

Mr.  Greaves  described  a  case  of  Luxated  Patella  in  a  draught-horse,, 
in  which  the  luxation  remained  after  several  attempts  at  reduction  ;  after  a 
month  had  expired,  he  administered  chloroform,  and  pulled  the  limb  forcibly 
backward,  the  patella  w^as  heard  to  slip  into  position,  and  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  trouble. 

Mr.  Whitehead  related  a  case  of  vomition  in  a  mare,  the  cause  of  the 
attack  not  apparent.  It  passed  off  quickly,  the  mare  resuming  work  next  day. 

Mr.  Fletcher  described  a  case  of  choking  arising  from  vomition  in  a 
pony ;  he  was  compelled  to  open  the  trachea  in  consequence  of  the  nostrils 
being  plugged  with  the  expelled  food,  also  washed  out  the  air-passages  with 
Read’s  syringe,  and  the  case  did  well. 

The  concluding  quarterly  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  27th  October,  when 
Mr.  P.  Walker  will  read  a  paper  “  On  Ventilation  and  the  Diffusion  of  Gases,, 
with  Practical  Demonstrations.”  W.  BROUGHTON,  Hon.  Sec. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  County 
Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  August  27th,  1886,  the  President  (J.  B.  Nesbit, 
Esq.)  in  the  chair. 

Prese?it : — Messrs.  Nesbit,  Fence  Houses;  G.  R.  Dudgeon,  Sunderland 
Mulvey,  Bishop  Auckland  ;  Gofton,  North  Shields  ;  Chivas,  Corbridge  ; 
Grieve,  Blaydon  ;  Stephenson,  W.  Hunter,  A.  Hunter,  H.  Hunter,  Elphick, 
and  the  Secretary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Mr.  F. 
Brown,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  F.  R.  Stevens,  Darlington,  was  also  nominated  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Mulvey,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Hunter,  and  carried 
unanimously,  that  a  vote  of  condolence  should  be  sent  to  the  widow  and 
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nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  Hedley,  of  Darlington,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
been  a  member  and  supporter  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Chivas  then  read  a  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  on  “Anthrax”; 
a  long  and  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  all  present  took  part. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chivas  for  his  paper,  and  to  the  Chairman  for  pre¬ 
siding,  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  COLiN  Gresty,  Hon.  Sec. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  First  Avenue  Hotel  on  the 
1st  July.  The  President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg,  and  ten  Fellows  attended. 

Mr.  Raymond  asked  permission  to  correct  an  error  which,  he  said,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  printed  report  of  the  meeting  held  on  May  6th.  His  statement 
that  the  parasite  had  two  flagellas  referred  to  the  micro-organism  of  the  rat ; 
that  found  in  the  horse  and  mule  he  described  as  having  only  one. 

Purpura  Hcemorrhagica. 

Mr.  Roots  said  that  the  subject  of  Purpura  Hcemorrhagica  had  been 
selected  for  discussion,  and  he  would,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  offer  a 
few  remarks  as  an  introduction.  He  described  it  as  a  blood  disease,  either 
primary  or  a  sequel  of  other  complaints.  Causes  very  obscure,  the  disease 
appearing  under  totally  opposite  conditions,  in  plethoric  and  debilitated 
states  of  system;  in  healthy,  well-managed  stables,  and  the  reverse.  The 
blood  seemed  to  lose  its  normal  density,  and  was  extravasated  through  the 
capillary  walls,  which,  in  some  fatal  cases,  became  ruptured.  Symptoms — 
petechiae  on  the  mucous  membranes,  occasionally  haemorrhage,  large  swellings 
with  well-defined  margins,  particularly  affecting  the  limbs,  head,  abdomen, 
and  sheath ;  respiration  was  often  impeded  by  the  tumefaction  ;  pulse 
weak,  bowels  constipated,  but  sometimes  violent  and  fatal  purgation  followed 
intestinal  extravasation ;  urine  high  coloured.  Medicines — Chlorate  of 
potass;  first  dose  half  an  ounce,  after  which  two  drachms  every  six  hours. 
In  some  cases  and  stages  Liq.  Ferri.  Perchlor.,  half  an  ounce  every  six 
hours,  with  Spts.  Ether  Nit.  Swellings  to  be  sponged  with  acidulated  cold 
water.  He  also  described  the  post-mortem  appearances,  and  read  notes  of 
interesting  cases. 

Mr.  Rowe  said  that  the  last  case  of  Purpura  under  his  care  was  somewhat 
peculiar  ;  it  followed  an  illness  of  some  weeks’  duration.  The  skin  puckered, 
and  presented  a  shrivelled  appearance  in  every  part,  several  large  swellings 
formed,  and  blood  exuded  in  places.  He  gave  nitrate  and  carbonate  of 
potass.  The  symptoms  disappeared  in  a  few  hours.  He  had  known  instances 
in  which  cutaneous  haemorrhage  had  occurred  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

Mr.  Caton  was  of  opinion  that  the  case  described  by  Mr.  Rowe  was  one  of 
Urticaria  Tuberosa.  He  had  lately  had  many  patients  with  Purpura.  It 
had,  indeed,  appeared  to  him  to  be  epidemic.  One  severe  case  terminated  in 
a  condition  of  things  to  him  rather  novel.  Before  death  much  effusion  formed 
round  the  larynx,  and  greatly  impeded  respiration  ;  then  vomition  occurred. 
Upon  post-mortem  examination,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  were  found 
immensely  gorged  with  serum,  and  were  so  thickened  and  puckered  that  the 
stomach  was  firmly  closed. 

Mr.  Gibbings  alluded  to  the  statement  that  Purpura  appeared  in  good  and  in 
unhealthy  stables,  indifferently,  and  affirmed  that  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten  it 
might  be  traced  to  infringement  of  hygienic  or  sanitary  regulations.  Much 
of  his  experience  had  been  gained  with  firms  which  kept  a  large  number  of 
horses,  in  stables  in  which  great  care  was  taken  to  ensure  perfect  sanitary 
conditions,  and  among  these  horses  he  could  not  remember  meeting  with  a 
single  case  of  Purpura  Hsemorrhagica  for  six  or  seven  years  or  more. 
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Mr.  Raymond  considered,  from  the  description  of  Purpura,  that  it  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  Anthrax,  a  disease  with  wh  ch  he  had  had  much  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  India.  He  had  not  observed  in  the  latter  malady  the  presence 
of  petechise,  but  the  whole  visible  extent  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  was 
often  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  The  disease  came  on  suddenly,  swellings  ap¬ 
peared,  and  there  was  effusion  into  the  trachea,  frequently,  also,  sloughing  of 
the  facial  muscles.  A  diagnostic  symptom  of  Anthrax  was  the  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  intestinal  coats,  as  described  by  Mr.  Catonand  other  speakers. 
He  had  seen  horses  die  in  extreme  agony,  apparently  suffering  from  Colic, 
and  had  found  that  serous  effusion  had  occurred  in  the  mesentery,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  region  of  the  double  colon.  In  this  fluid  he  had  found  Anthrax 
bacilli,  and  no  other  appearance  of  disease  had  been  discoverable  beyond 
effusion  into  the  trachea,  and  slight  pulmonary  congestion. 

Mr.  Broad  admitted  that  there  was  a  certain  similarity  between  Anthrax 
and  Purpura  ;  in  both  the  blood  was  the  seat  of  morbid  change,  yet  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  Purpura  was  to  terminate  favourably,  while  Anthrax  was  generally 
fatal.  One  case  of  the  former  disease,  which  came  under  his  notice  a  few 
months  ago,  certainly  did  suggest  Anthrax  to  his  mind.  The  horse  was 
taken  ill  in  the  morning,  the  head  and  limbs  rapidly  swelled,  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  became  purple  over  all  its  surface,  and  death  occurred  before 
night.  The  blood  was  found  very  dark,  and  the  muscles  and  under-surface 
of  the  skin  were  deeply  stained.  The  remedies  said  to  be  serviceable  in 
Purpura  appeared  most  diverse — chlorate  of  potass,  turpentine,  perchloride  of 
iron,  or  acids,  and  even  ergot  of  rye.  Could  the  mode  of  action  of  each  be 
accurately  known,  a  valuable  insight  would  be  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  He  placed  most  reliance  on  the  mineral  acids,  though  for  cases 
associated  with  catarrhal  and  febrile  symptoms,  chlorate  and  nitrate  of  potass 
would  first  be  needed. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  recently  had  some  trouble  with  a  patient  which 
suffered  from  the  malady  vrhile  out  at  grass.  Wherever  the  engorgement 
appeared  beneath  thin  parts  of  the  skin,  extensive  sloughing  took  place  after 
four  or  five  days,  and  healing  was  very  slow  in  progress.  On  the  inside  of 
the  thighs,  on  the  abdomen  and  face  the  sloughs  were  most  prevalent. 

Mr.  ViLLAR  thought  it  would  be  remembered  that  Purpura  was  described 
by  the  best  authorities  as  of  two  kinds — sthenic  and  asthenic.  Probably  the 
cases  of  the  first  type  were  anthracoid  in  character.  Some  forms  had,  he 
considered,  rather  the  characteristics  of  Scarlatina,  light-red  spots  appearing 
on  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  more  on  one  day  than  on  another.  There  was 
also  sore  throat — a  marked  feature  of  this  complaint  in  the  human  subject. 
He  thought  tracheotomy  was  a  dangerous  and  useless  operation  in  Purpura. 

Mr.  Wragg  regretted  that  one  important  point,  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  had  not  been  more  fully  considered.  It  had  been,  he  said,  a 
disputed  matter  whether  Purpura  was  to  be  regarded  as  mainly  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  the  blood  itself.  His  own  view  was  that 
it  was  due  to  a  relaxed,  toneless  condition  of  the  vessels,  which  allowed  the 
blood  to  transude  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  this  naturally  occurring  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  dependent,  or  lower  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  force  of  gaavita- 
tion  came  into  play.  He  could  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  disease 
was  traceable  to  bad  conditions  of  stabling  ;  it  appeared  under  all  kinds  of 
surroundings,  whether  the  stable  was  healthy  or  not.  Sloughing  was  not,  he 
said,  infrequent,  and  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  imperfectly  nourished  state  of 
the  system  generally,  and  the  disordered  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels. 
Healing,  too,  under  these  circumstances  was,  of  necessity,  a  slow  process, 
especially  where  such  large  portions  of  skin  had  been  destroyed,  a  deficiency 
which  was  but  tardily  supplied  at  any  time.  Lancing  the  swellings  was,  he 
considered,  a  measure  to  be  avoided  ;  it  was  far  from  desirable  to  make  any 
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wounds  in  such  a  state  of  the  system.  He  had  performed  tracheotomy  in 
Purpura,  but  had  never  known  it  avert  a  fatal  ending  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Caton  said  he  had,  in  certain  instances,  used  the  lance  with  advantage. 
On  one  occasion  the  patient’s  penis  was  protruded  and  enormously  swollen. 
After  a  dozen  incisions  the  organ  was  reduced,  and  retracted. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  incised  when  he  considered  it  imperative,  and  found 
the  wounds  healed  favourably. 

Mr.  Mole  referred  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Raymond,  and  said  he  had 
examined  the  blood  from  purpuric  patients,  but  had  not  found  any  bacilli. 
The  blood  corpuscles  appeared  disintegrated  and  shrivelled,  and  the  colouring 
matter  exuded  into  the  surrounding  serum.  He  had  successfully  treated 
many  cases  with  turpentine  in  large  doses,  giving  two  ounces  at  a  time, 
mixed  with  linseed  oil. 

Professor  Pritchard  gave  it,  as  his  opinion,  that  not  the  faintest  relation¬ 
ship  existed  been  Anthrax  and  Haemorrhagic  Purpura.  Purpura  attacked 
horses  under  all  conditions.  The  animal  may  have  been  suffering  from  illness, 
oi'  may  have  appeared  in  perfect  health  previous  to  the  attack.  Again,  the 
horse  standing  nearest — in  fact,  all  in  the  stable — will  remain  unharmed  by  the 
disease  ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  Anthrax,  which  can  generally  be  traced 
from  one  animal,  or  stable,  to  another.  He  had  microscopically  examined 
the  blood,  and  found  no  bacilli  in  Purpura,  merely  shrunken  corpuscles  and 
coloured  serum.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  we  were,  he  said,  in  the  dark  ; 
Avhether  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  affected  the  nerves,  or  whether  the 
nervous  system  was  primarily  deranged  was  undecided.  Still,  however  pro¬ 
duced,  there  was  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  blood-vessels,  and,  the  blood  in  its  de¬ 
praved  condition  escaped  by  extravasation,  no  rupture  of  vessels  taking  place, 
as  had  been  suggested  by  some  speakers.  If  there  were  a  specific  for  the 
complaint  it  was  turpentine.  It  should  be  applied  externally,  as  well  as  given 
in  large  doses  internally.  Its  best  vehicle  was  linseed  tea.  He  had  known 
it  to  be  applied  externally,  without  internal  administration.  In  such  cases  the 
swellings  disappear  and  the  animal  appears  to  do  well,  but  serious  symptoms 
soon  follow,  even  death,  and  extensive  gelatinous  effusion  will  be  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  intestines  and  stomach. 

Mr.  Roots  said  he  could  not  endorse  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Caton  that 
Purpura  ever  appeared  as  an  epidemic,  nor  did  he  think  that  unhealthy  con¬ 
ditions  of  stabling  and  management  were  responsible  for  its  appearance.  He 
had  tried  turpentine  as  a  remedy  in  several  cases,  but  found  the  unpleasant 
results  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gibbings,  congestion  of  the  lungs  among  others. 
The  medicines  he  preferred  to  use  were  chlorate  of  potass,  and  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  Alfred  Broad,  Ho?i.  Sec. 
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{CoTitinued  froi7i  page  210.) 

The  bacillics  of  Symptomatic  Anthrax.,  Blackleg,  Quarter  Evil.  These 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tumours  which  occur  in  the  disease. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  found  in  Malignant  Anthrax,  but  are  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  often  include  a  bright  spore  at  one  end,  which  never  occurs 
in  the  bacillus  of  Malignant  Anthrax.  Some  of  the  bacilli  are  motile  (Klein). 
Inoculat  ios  always  prove  fatal  to  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and  calves. 
Injections  into  the  veins  of  larger  animals  in  small  quantities  only  produce 
febrile  disturbances  ;  large  doses  produce  death.  Small  doses  protect  the 
animal  against  the  effect  of  what  otherwise  would  be  fatal  doses,  according  to 
Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas. 

Bacillus  Anthracis — As  long  ago  as  1855  Pallender  recognised  bacteria  in 
the  bleed  of  animals  which  had  died  of  Anthrax.  The  labours  of  Koch  and 
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Pasteur  have  taught  us  more  about  this  bacillus  than  we  know  of  any  other 
fungus  we  are  now  dealing  with. 

As  I  am  able  to  show  you  some  preparations  of  this  bacillus,  I  need  not 
give  a  long  description  of  it.  The  bacilli  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood 
and  excreta  of  dying  animals,  and  can  live  on  decaying  matter  found  in  the 
fields.  They  also  develop  spores  when  there.  These  spores  may  be  v/ashed 
into  other  places  by  rain,  or  may  be  carried  off  by  the  wind. 

Animals  may  become  inoculate  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  such  as  through 
wounds  in  the  mouth,  by  the  stings  of  insects,-  through  the  respiratory  and 
intestinal  tracks. 

In  man  the  disease  in  called  Malignant  Pustule,  or  Wool  Sorters’  Disease. 

Everybody  knows  that  animals  inoculated  with  attenuated  cultures  are 
rendered  immune  against  the  virus  ;  but  only  for  a  time. 

I  mentioned  above  that  bacilli  can  only  form  spores  in  the  presence  of  air. 
This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  ;  for  it  results  from  this  discovery 
that  there  is  far  less  danger  of  infection  from  a  carcase  which  has  not  been 
opened  than  from  one  upon  which  2.  post-mortem  has  been  held.  Observations 
on  the  smaller  animals  have  shown  that  Anthrax  bacilli  degenerate  in  five  to 
eight  days  after  the  death  of  the  host,  and  disappear  from  the  blood,  spleen, 
and  other  organs.  If  therefore  the  bacilli,  by  being  kept  from  the  air,  have  been 
prevented  from  forming  spores,  the  danger  of  contamination  is  muchieduced, 
but  not  destroyed  ;  for  before  it  dies  the  patient  evacuates  thousands  of 
bacilli,  which,  once  in  the  air,  are  liable  to  grow  spores. 

The  7  iiber'cle  Bacillus. — The  importance  of  this  bacillus  has  been  so 
thoroughly  recognised  by  the  sister  profession,  that  its  presence  in  the  sputum 
of  suspected  persons  is  diagnostic.  I  am  able  to  show  you  some  specimens 
from  bovines  under  the  microscope. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  before  many  years  have  passed  this  means  of 
diagnosis  will  be  introduced  into  our  practice.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  human  Tuberculosis  and  bovine  Tuberculosis  are  identical.  Authori¬ 
ties  vary  in  their  opinion.  Klein  denies  their  identity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  weight  of  evidence  shows  that  bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  communicable  to  man  and  from  man  to  bovines.  {Vide  the 
experiments  of  Villemin,  Chauveau,  Gerlach,  and  Colin.)  Dr.  Acland,  in  a 
recent  work,  has  published  a  number  of  cases  in  which  mankind  has  died  of 
bovine  Tuberculosis.  Dr.  Fleming  has  also  noted  cases.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  Scrofula  and  infantile  Diarrhoea  are  often  caused  by  consuming  the  milk 
of  Tuberculous  cows.’*'* 

spirilla  or  Spiro-bacteria. — Spirilla  are  filaments  of  a  spiral  shape  and 
motile.  They  are  capable  of  forming  spores,  and  generally  have  one  or  more 
flagella. 

The  most  interesting  for  us  is  the  spirillum  of  Surra,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Evans,  though  he  does  not  agree  with  Steel  that  it  is  a  spirillum.  The  history 
of  this  parasite  has  so  recently  appeared  in  the  Veterinary  Journal  as 
to  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  details.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Evans  I  am  able  to  show  you  a  dried  specimen  under  the  microscope. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  specimen  has  not  been  well  mounted.  In  India, 
where  Mr.  Steel  prepared  it  for  Dr.  Evans,  there  is  rather  a  dearth  of  micro¬ 
scopical  apparatus. 

Dr.  Evans  informs  me  that  the  specimen  is  considerably  shrunken. 

Actino}nyces. — This  radiating  fungus  is  no\v  classed  amongst  the  bacteria. 
It  finds  its  way  into  the  organism  by  the  natural  openings  and  through 
wounds. 

*  The  sanitary  authorities  of  Paris  have  recently  ordered  the  removal  outside  the 
fortifications  of  nearly  all  the  cows  in  I’aris. 
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Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  to  inhabit  man,  bovines,  and  swine,  but  lately 
Johne  has  published  some  cases,  which  I  translated  for  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  in  which  he  states  he  discovered  the  organism  in  several  cases  of 
Schirrous  Cord  following  upon  castration  of  horses. 

I  have  brought  for  your  examination  some  drawings  of  the  parasite. 

There  are  a  few  questions  so  closely  connected  with  bacteriology,  that  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  about  them. 

Sponta7ieous  Generaiio7i. — Among  the  advocates  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  Pouchet  ranks  first.  ( Traite  de  la  Ge7ieratio7i  Sp07tta7iee  j  base  stir  des 
nouvelles  experie7ices,  1859.)  According  to  this  savant,  the  essentials  for  the 
production  of  new  forms  are  a  putrescible  body — water  and  air  ;  while  heat, 
light,  and  electricity  considerably  favour  the  process.  He  examined  air  dust, 
and  though  he  admits  having  found  spores  of  fungi,  and  other  microscopic 
organisms,  he  does  not  consider  they  were  in  sufficient  quantity  to  explain 
the  number  he  found  in  infusions,  for  he  asserts  that  the  bacteria  themselves 
do  not  increase  in  number  by  fission  (or  but  very  slowly),  but  that  on  the 
contrary  each  is  spontaneously  generated.  Unfortunately  for  Pouchet’s 
theory,  Pasteur  and  Cohn  have  proved  that  bacteria  can  be  caused  to  grow  in 
inorganic  mixtures,  which  are  therefore  not  subject  to  putrefaction.  It  is  also 
well  known  now  that  bacteria  do  multiply  by  fission.  Pouchet’s  theories  are 
therefore  exploded. 

Dr.  Bastian,  in  “Beginnings  of  Life”  (1872),  took  up  another  standpoint,  and 
attempted  to  demonstrate  that  vital  force  and  living  matter  may  arise  de  tiovo 
under  the  action  of  the  ordinary  physical  forces — heat,  light,  and  electricity. 

He  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  to  experimentg-lise  in  support  of  his 
views.  But  Professors  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Ray  Lancaster  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  Bastian’s  experiments  were  not  conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy 
of  method.  The  de  710V0  school  has  very  few  followers  now. 

In  former  days,  it  was  believed  that  frogs  were  generated  by  solar  rays 
from  mud  ;  that  intestinal  worms  were  created  spontaneously  ;  that  swallows 
hibernated  under  water  in  marshes,  and  so  on.  Just  as  these  views  have  lost 
their  hold  on  men  of  the  present  day,  so  a  few  years  hence  Dr.  Bastian’s 
opinions  will  cease  to  be  entertained  by  scientists. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  there  are  veterinary  practitioners  who  quote 
instances  of  spontaneous  outbreaks  of  contagious  disease.  I  have  more  than 
once  been  assured  that  Glanders  is  caused  by  dirt  and  bad  ventilation,  and 
instances  have  been  quoted.  Unfortunately,  these  examples  were  never 
extant  at  the  time,  so  it  has  never  been  possible  for  me  to  investigate  the 
matter ;  however,  I  can  tell  you  of  some  cases  where  disease  has  occun-ed 
apparently  spontaneously — viz.,  Pasteur’s  Anthrax  experiments,  where  animals 
were  buried  in  a  field  and  contaminated  others  which  were  allowed  to  graze 
some  time  afterwards.  Professor  Axe’s  investigations  in  a  recent  outbreak 
of  Anthrax.  A  horse  was  placed  in  a  box  which  had  contained  an  animal 
which  had  suffered  from  Erysipelas,  and  contracted  the  complaint.  F ormerly, 
such  a  thing  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  singular  coincidence.  The 
occurrence  is  easily  explained  now. 

Darwin,  in  his  book  upon  “The  Effects  of  Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom”  (London,  1876),  p.  405,  mentions  that  a  thick  layer 
of  coniferous  pollen  suddenly  covered  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Missouri,  and  he  has  good  reason  to  state  that  it  came  from  forests 
at  least  400  miles  off.  Substitute  Anthrax  germs  for  pollen,  and  you  would 
probably  have  a  mysterious  outbreak  of  disease,  which  would  be  looked  upon 
as  of  spontaneous  origin. 

If  time  allowed,  many  other  instances  might  be  enumerated. 

Another  interesting  question  is.  Is  it  possible  that  non-pathogenic  microbes 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  pathogenic  ? 
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It  is  known  that  some  microbes  are  materially  affected  by  temperature  and 
pabulum  offered  them,  {Vide  the  works  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Chauveau,  Toussaint,  and  Arloing.) 

Some  scientists  assert  that  they  have  been  able  in  certain  cases  to  convert 
non-pathogenic  into  pathogenic  fungi.  Among  these  rank  V.  Nageli, 
Buchner,  Sattler,  and  Grawitz. 

Buchner  states  that  by  constantly  varying  the  cultivation  media  he  saw 
the  Anthrax  Bacillus  gradually  become  converted  into  the  Hay  Bacillus. 

Klein  and  Koch  and  many  others  put  these  observations  down  to  imperfect 
methods. 

Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  non-pathogenic  may  become 
pathogenic,  not  as  rapidly  as  V.  Nageli  and  his  school  think,  but  in  the 
course  of  many  thousands  of  cultivations.  I  believe  that  an  alteration  may 
be  made  in  the  breed  of  a  bacillus,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
appearance  and  properties  of  sheep,  dogs,  horses,  roses,  etc. 

The  readers  of  Owen,  Darwin,  and  Huxley  will  easily  call  to  mind 
instances  of  changes  in  species,  but  only  after  thousands  of  years. 

Besides  the  grounds  mentioned,  I  would  point  out  that  a  new  and  powerful 
school  is  growing  up  in  France,  headed  by  Gautier  and  others,  which  asserts 
that  it  is  not  the  micro-organisms  which  cause  disease,  but  the  excretions  of 
the  microbes. 

These  excretions  are  alkaloids,  and  go  by  the  name  of  Ptomaines,  Leu- 
comaines,  Sepcine,  etc. 

Many  who  deny  that  a  non-pathogenic  microbe  can  become  pathogenic 
may  not  be  prepared  to  assert  that,  under  certain  conditions  of  feeding  the 
excretions  may  not  become  altered,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  poisonous 
to  animals. 

Indian  travellers  can  tell  you  of  the  poisonous  effects  which  sometimes 
occur  from  eating  Bombay  oysters.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  brought  about 
by  the  peculiar  pabulum  they  are  accidentally  fed  on  sometimes. 

The  matter  is  sub-judice ;  the  mutability  theory  is  supported  by  many 
botanists  and  a  few  pathologists  ;  but  I  confess  that  at  present  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  not  in  its  favour. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  when  pathogenic  germs  appear  to 
swarm  in  the  air  that  men  and  animals  still  contrive  to  live  1 

In  answer  to  such  a  query,  I  would  point  out  that  pathogenic  germs  are 
not  always  present ;  they  travel  in  clouds  (Pasteur),  and  just  as  the  sky  is 
free  from  clouds  at  times,  so  is  the  atmosphere  from  germs.  Again,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Ray  Lankaster,  Mr.  Bland  Sutton,  and 
Metschinkofif  that  both  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  possess  amoeboid  cells 
which  have  the  power  of  digesting  (intracellular  digestion)  organic  substances. 
Human  blood-corpuscles  taken  up  by  the  mesoderm  cells  of  bipinnaria 
become  completely  absorbed.  Metschinkoff  has  demonstrated  that  when 
the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea  urchin  were  introduced  into  phyllirhoe  they  were 
quickly  surrounded  and  eaten  up  by  the  mesoderm  cells. 

Observations  on  the  necrotic  organs  of  invertebrates  (tadpoles)  have 
shown  that  it  is  the  function  of  mesoderm  cells  to  devour  the  dying  elements 
of  such  organs. 

If  fluids  containing  bacteria  be  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  bipinnaria 
and  others,  they  will  soon  be  found  within  the  substance  of  many  amoeboid 
cells. 

In  many  cases  the  bacteria  lose  their  mobility,  and  become  so  delicate  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible.  In  Botryllus,  Metschinkoff  found  a  spirochoete 
closely  resembling  the  Spirillum  Obcrmeyerii  of  Relapsing  Fever,  and  a 
small  bacillus  like  the  Lepra  bacillus.  In  both  cases  they  were  pursued, 
digested  and  absorbed  by  the  mesoderm  cells,  some  of  which  perished  in  the 
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attempt,  and  could  be  seen  with  long  bacterial  filaments  projecting  from 
them.  The  same  process  may  be  seen  in  the  blood  of  vertebrates,  where  in 
bacterial  affections,  such  as  Anthrax,  the  bacilli  are  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes. 

Bland  Sutton,  quoting  Metschinkoff,  tells  us  of  combats  witnessed  by  the 
latter  in  the  daphnia,  between  the  white  cells  of  the  blood  and  bacteria,  and 
how,  when  one  cell  was  not  sufficient  to  attack  the  invading  bacterium,  two 
or  more  would  fuse  together,  surround,  digest  the  intruder,  and  rid  the 
daphnia  of  it.  “  Can  these  facts  be  applied  to  mammals?”  If  the  cornea 
of  a  rabbit  be  irritated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  leucocytes  are  poured  out  from 
the  vessels  with  a  view  to  repel,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  offending 
material. 

But  the  blood-cells  do  not  always  get  the  best  of  these  bacterial  combats. 
For  Dr.  Evans,  in  his  investigations  on  Surra,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
parasite  in  this  case  attacks  the  blood-cells,  and  has  observed  them  demo¬ 
lishing  the  blood-cells. 

I  may  add  that  Surra  is  invariably  fatal. 

Cheyne  has  also  demonstrated  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  bacterial 
fluid  be  injected  into  a  healthy  animal,  the  bacteria  lose  their  vitality  and 
disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  also  proved  that  if  the  animal  is  out  of 
heahh,  organisms  can  live  much  more  easily  in  their  blood  and  tissues. 

These  investigations  show  how  it  is  that  some  animals  are  able  to  escape 
infection,  and  others  contract  a  disease  in  a  mild  form.  They  will  also 
account  for  Glanders  following  upon  debilitating  diseases. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  points  raised 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper  ;  I  believe  almost  every  practitioner  has  an 
opinion  upon  them.  ' 

The  questions  I  submit  particular’y  for  your  opinion  are  : — 

1st.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  spontaneous  generation? 
Give  the  results  of  your  experience. 

2nd.  Do  you  consider  a  micro-organism  can  become  pathogenic  ? 

3rd.  Do  you  consider  a  pathogenic  microbe  can  become  non-pathogenic  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  limit  the  discussion  to  these  points,  but  merely  to  select 
goal  towards  which  we  can  travel  during  the  meeting. 

(To  be  contijiued^ 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Co7itinued  from  page  197.) 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  had  travelled  many  miles  from  one  part  of  England 
to  hear  Dr.  Fleming,  and  he  was  highly  gratified  at  the  observations  made. 
It  had  been  his  practice  to  listen  to  papers  read  before  veterinary  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  he  had  not  heard  one  of  more 
importance.  He  had  been  in  practice  for  fifty-three  years,  and  had  seen 
only  a  few  cases  of  Hydrophobia  or  Rabies  ;  he  had  seen  one  or  two  in 
dogs  and  one  or  two  in  human  beings,  and  a  more  horrible  death  no  man 
could  possibly  die.  If  there  was  only  one  in  a  century  it  was  quite  sufficient 
for  man  to  do  all  that  possibly  could  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here  was  a 
case  : — A  friend  of  his  had  a  dog,  and  took  it  with  him  once  to  spend  tl^e 
evening  with  a  Dr.  Taylor,  who  was  an  extraordinary  man,  but  not  a 
surgeon.  While  there  Dr.  Taylor  eyed  the  dog  carefully,  and  said,  “That 
dog  is  mad.”  His  friend  replied,  “  Impossible  but  the  doctor  said,  “  I  tell 
you  it  is  so,  by  the  expression  in  his  face.”  His  friend  retorted,  “  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  I  ought  to  know  better  than  you  ;  I  have  had  it  several  years.  ’ 
It  was  a  spaniel  dog,  and  the  doctor  added,  “  If  you  don’t  believe  me,  take 
my  advice  and  poison  it  ;  depend  upon  it  there  will  be  mischief  if  you  do 
not.”  The  friend  did  not  believe  it,  but  still  in  less  than  a  week  the  dog  was 
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rabid  mad.  That  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  that  the  man 
did  not  possess,  and  very  likely  if  the  dog  had  been  taken  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  he  would  not  have  seen  that  peculiarity  of  expression  which  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  would  detect.  Another  friend  of  his  was  bitten,  and  died  of 
Hydrophobia,  raging.  This  was  a  case  which  might  happen  to  any  one  of 
them  as  veterinary  surgeons  who  treated  dogs.  A  strange  dog  came  in  with 
a  broken  leg.  He  wished  to  impress  this  upon  them,  that  the  man  was  the 
very  last  they  would  think  likely  to  become  affected  with  Hydrophobia — non- 
neiA'Ous,  non-excitable,  quiet,  calm,  and  very  temperate.  He  bound  the 
dog’s  leg  up,  but  while  tying  its  mouth  the  dog  snapped  at  his  firger.  He 
went  immediately  to  the  water,  washed  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
cauterised  it  thoroughly.  Three  weeks  afterwards  he  felt  a  little  pain  up  his 
arm.  It  was  summer-time,  and  he  went  to  the  tap  to  get  some  water.  Be¬ 
fore  reaching  his  mouth,  however,  down  the  glass  fell.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  retain  his  hold  of  the  glass.  He  thought,  “What  is  this?”  It  was 
something  strange,  but  he  did  not  feel  ill.  He  took  another  glass,  but  just 
as  he  was  raising  it  to  his  mouth  it  again  fell.  He  went  to  his  master,  who 
was  a  veterinary,  and  also  a  human,  surgeon,  and  took  him  to  the  tap,  when 
the  same  form  was  repeated.  The  doctor  sent  him  to  bed,  and  called  in  two 
other  doctors,  and  in  two  days,  frothing  like  a  dog,  barking  like  a  dog, 
tearing'  the  sheets,  he  died  raging  mad.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing,  and  a 
serious  matter,  and  he  bore  Dr.  Fleming  out  in  all  he  said  about  putting  a 
stop  to  it.  If  Legislation  for  one  year  would  make  a  determined  effort  to  put 
it  down,  many  lives  might  be  saved  and  also  many  horrible  deaths  prevented 
(Applause.)  He  might  add,  in  explanation  of  the  case  he  had  cited,  where 
his  friend  said  his  dog  could  not  be  mad,  it  was  found  afterwards  that  in 
Carlisle,  ten  months  before,  the  dog  had  been  drawn  under  a  butcher’s  cart 
and  bitten  by  a  dog  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  mad. 

Mr.  Martin  remarked  that  their  meeting  was  an  important  one,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  some  medical  friends  with  them.  They  would  have  the 
result  of  their  experience,  and  no  doubt  this  would  be  reciprocal.  He  had 
happened  in  his  lifetime  to  have  several  cases  of  Hydrophobia  or  Rabies. 
With  regard  to  M.  Pasteur,  he  should  like  Dr.  Fleming  to  give  them  a 
description  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  then  they  could  give  their  opinion 
upon  it.  No  doubt  many  of  the  cases  were  taken  over  to  him  in  a  fright, 
were  treated  by  him,  and  though  not  perhaps  really  Hydrophobic,  he  got  the 
credit  of  curing  them.  VVhether  this  was  so  or  not  he  could  not  say,  but  in 
all  probability  he  should  think  it  was.  It  was  necessary  that  members  of 
their  profession  should  make  themselves  useful  to  the  public,  and  he  did  not 
think  Hydrophobia  was  so  prevalent  as  some  thought  it  to  be,  simply  be¬ 
cause  many  veterinary  surgeons  had  never  seen  a  case  at  all.  He  had  seen 
horses,  after  being  bitten  by  a  dog,  go  mad  and  break  up  the  stabler.  He 
should  like  to  know  about  the  disease  being  spontaneous  ;  he  knew  Dr. 
Fleming’s  v.ew  on  this  point,  and  also  in  relation  to  Glanders,  but  believed 
that  cases  could  be  produced  spontaneously.  If  they  carried  out  his  ideas 
properly  and  strictly,  no  doubt  the  disease  would  become  extinct;  but  in  order 
to  do  this  he  thought  it  should  be  placed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  so  that  the  police  and  veterinary  surgeons  could  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  and  really  stamp  out  the  disease.  That  was  the  best  plan,  and  he 
was  equally  certain  that  he  had  proved  that  a  case  of  Influenza  had  degene¬ 
rated  into  Glanders.  Supposing  500  dogs  had  been  killed,  so  much  the 
better,  and  500  more,  if  suspicious.  A  poor  man  might  have  a  dog,  but  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  its  attacking  the  human  subject,  they  had  better 
kill  500  than  have  one  death  from  Hydrophobia.  He  should  like  to  know  if 
contagion  could  be  eflected  in  any  ether  way — by  saliva,  breath,  blood,  etc. 
Then,  as  to  incubation,  if  the  virus  taken  into  the  system  passed  through 
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the  circulation  once,  twice,  twenty  times,  or  five  hundred  times.  They  knew 
as  a  fact  that  perhaps  it  would  develop  itself  in  a  fortnight,  or  in  other  cases 
lie  in  a  latent  state  for  a  year,  or  two  years.  He  thought  this  might  be 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  some  medical  friends  to-day.  Very  often  people 
put  themselves  into  such  a  state  that  they  thought  it  was  Rabies  directly. 
What  they  wanted  was  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
diagnostic  systems,  so  that  they  could  speak  to  the  public  confidently  and  tell 
them  whether  a  case  Avas  Rabies  or  not. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygram  said  they  had  heard  a  good  many  statistics, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  mad  dogs  probably  in  the  country  and  the  number 
of  people  bitten  and  affected  by  Rabies.  He  did  not  think  these  statistics 
were  of  much  interest,  because  they  were  very  uncertain  and  unreliable.  The 
great  question  in  which  all  were  interested  was,  he  thought,  how  far  M. 
Pasteur,  by  passing  the  terrible  disease  known  as  Rabies  through  animals, 
such  as  rabbits,  had  succeeded  in  producing  a  modified  disease  that  could 
be  transmitted  to  prevent  Rabies,  as  the  human  system  was  armed  against 
Small-pox.  If  Dr.  Fleming  would  tell  them  what  was  the  result  of  M. 
Pasteur’s  operations,  and  the  means  taken  by  him,  they  would  be  grateful  to 
him.  He  thought  they  would  never  be  able  to  get  all  the  statistics  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  disease,  because  it  was  so  difficult  to  know  whether  a  dog  was 
really  mad  or  not.  He  ventured  to  say  that  if  M.  Pasteur  had  not  had  a 
fatal  case,  he  was  a  person  to  whom  human  society  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Redford  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  cases  of  Rabies, 
he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  practice,  and  in  twenty  or  thirty  years’  experience 
only  met  with  three  cases.  He  had  been  frequently  sent  for  to  see  cases  of 
Rabies,  receiving  excited  messages  to  see  a  mad  dog,  but  on  arrival  found  it 
was  a  trifling  case  of  indigestion,  etc.  He  believed  that  the  numbers  of  cases 
represented  to  be  Rabies  were  much  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  his  dog  practice  was  very  limited  indeed,  and  he  had 
not  seen  many  cases.  He  should  like,  however,  to  make  a  remark  about  the 
prevention  of  Rabies.  He  could  not  help  endorsing  what  Dr.  Fleming  said 
about  Rabies,  and  also  Glanders.  He  thought  it  was  a  great  disgrace  to 
their  Legislature  that  this  disease  still  existed  in  the  country.  The  disease 
was  communicable  to  the  human  subject,  and  in  each  case  where  so  com¬ 
municated  it  proved  fatal.  There  had  been  a  regulation  in  the  metropolitan 
district  lately  for  dogs  to  be  muzzled  ;  but  how  in  the  name  of  fortune  that 
was  to  prevent  Rabies  while  dogs  in  the  provinces  were  allowed  to  run  about 
without  muzzles  he  did  not  know.  Dr.  Fleming  had  spoken  about  M.  Pasteur, 
and  he  felt  rather  surprised  at  what  he  said  at  first  about  him,  because 
Pasteur  (as  he  said)  would  not  put  his  name  to  anything  unless  he  felt  he  was 
on  the  right  track.  But  Dr.  Fleming  added  that  he  would  sooner  suppress 
the  disease,  and  that  implied,  to  him  (he  may  have  been  mistaken),  that  he 
had  not  perfect  faith  in  M.  Pasteur’s  treatment.  He  (Mr.  Wragg)  knew  very 
little  about  Rabies,  but  if  he  had  read  correctly  he  should  like  to  wait  some 
time  longer  to  hear  how  these  1,400  cases  got  on.  So  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  if  he  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  he  did  not  think  he  should  go  to 
Dr.  Pasteur. 

The  Chairman  said  he  w^anted  emphatically  to  thank  Dr.  Fleming  for 
coming  there  that  day,  for  they  were  all  most  gratified  with  his  valuable 
address.  In  one  statement  he  (Mr.  Barford)  agreed  with  many  others  who 
had  spoken,  and  that  was  as  to  the  numbers  of  dogs  in  London  which  were  said 
to  be  rabid.  He  thought  it  was  utterly  absurd  to  say  that  500  dogs  in  London 
were  mad,  either  in  six  or  eighteen  months.  He  would  rather  take  off  the  last 
figure,  but  could  not  help  thinking  it  behoved  them  to  be  very  careful  indeed, 
and  very  slow,  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  Hydrophobia.  He  did  not 
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think  any  cure  required  a  longer  investigation.  Dr.  Fleming  had  been  asked 
as  to  M.  Pasteur’s  treatment.  They  were  all  aware  that  Dr.  Fleming  had 
been  appointed  on  the  Commission  now  investigating  the  practice,  and  the 
probability  was  that,  until  their  report  was  complete,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
give  them  a  very  straightforward  account  of  what  they  were  doing.  But  he 
thought  with  Mr.  Wragg  that  it  was  very  uncertain  indeed,  and  that  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  those  who  rushed  from  this  country  to  M.  Pasteur 
had  ever  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  at  all.  They  ought,  however,  to  support 
and  uphold  in  every  possible  way  any  scientific  investigation  such  as  M.  Pas¬ 
teur  had  undoubtedly  given  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  every  person  should 
give  all  the  encouragement  they  could.  At  the  same  time  they  could  not  be 
too  cautious  in  coming  to  conclusions  so  vital  to  humanity. 

Dr.  Fleming  then  rose  to  address  the  meeting  in  reply  to  questions  and 
interrogations,  and  was  very  cordially  received.  With  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Constable  of  London  (Sir  Charles  Warren),  from  the  ist  January, 
1885,  to  May,  1886,  this  gave  the  total  number  of  mad  dogs  during  that  period 
as  495.  He  had  already  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  correctness  of  that 
report,  and  until  he  knew  the  sources  from  which  the  information  was  derived 
he  could  not  believe  it — the  number  was  far  too  great.  But  no  doubt  there 
were  a  great  many  cases  of  Rabies  in  London,  and  he  would  tell  them  why. 
The  Home  for  Lost  and  Stray  Dogs  in  London  was  admirably  conducted, 
and  dogs  were  received  there  from  a  radius  of  twelve  miles — pretty  well  all 
the  stray  dogs  of  London.  During  1885  no  less  than  25,578  were  admitted — 
a  very  large  proportion — and  where  they  all  came  from  he  did  not  know.  It 
showed  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the  number  by  fiscal  measures.  Of  this 
number  4,615  found  homes  ;  but  more  than  20,000  were  destroyed  as  owner¬ 
less  dogs — 10,000  more  than  in  1884.  This  was  an  immense  number,  but 
showed  exactly  that  as  ownerless  and  wandering  dogs  increased,  so  did  the 
likelihood  of  an  outbreak  of  Rabies.  Sixty  dogs  were  infected  with  Rabies  ; 
that  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  and  he  would  tell  them  why.  Mr.  Sewell,  a 
member  of  their  profession,  was  veterinary  surgeon  to  that  Home,  and  saw 
the  cases  every  day  while  alive  and  after  death,  and  he  said  that  sixty  were 
undoubtedly  affected.  There  was  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  a  good  number 
of  dogs  were  mad  in  London  and  the  suburbs.  His  own  experience  would 
at  least  show  it.  The  ist  Life  Guards  were  one  day  in  Wormwood 
Scrubs  ;  one  of  the  horses  was  bitten  severely  by  a  dog,  which  was  pursued 
immediately,  but  could  not  be  killed.  The  commanding  officer  sent  the 
horse  home,  and  it  was  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  within  half  an  hour. 
The  wound  was  thoroughly  cauterised.  One  morning,  about  four  months 
afterwards,  the  horse  was  nervous  and  irritable,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
immediately  suspecting  what  was  the  matter,  put  it  in  a  loose-box.  The 
horse  died  within  three  days  with  symptoms  of  Rabies,  which,  once  seen  in 
the  horse,  could  never  be  forgotten.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  outbreak 
in  London,  but  from  what  had  been  said  there  by  some  as  to  their  only  having 
seen  very  few  cases,  their  experience  quite  bore  out  what  he  had  remarked 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  successful  preventive  measures  being  introduced.  If 
the  disease  was  so  rare  as  to  exist  in  only  a  few  centres,  surely  they  might 
stamp  it  out.  As  to  the  disease  being  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  he  was  now 
perfectly  satisfied  it  was  not  so.  If  it  were,  the  result  of  all  repressive 
measures  would  be  null.  In  Australia  there  were  great  facilities  for  its  de¬ 
velopment  if  the  usual  causes  given  could  produce  it.  Bull-dogs  were  pro¬ 
fessional  fighters,  but  they  were  less  affected  by  Rabies,  perhaps,  than  other 
dogs,  so  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  bites  from  enraged  dogs.  He  was 
quite  convinced  that  the  virus  could  only  be  transmitted  by  inoculation. 
Therefore  the  disease  could  be  as  readily  prevented  as  was  Syphilis  in  man. 
With  regard  to  symptoms,  it  had  been  mentioned  that  the  presence  of  foreign 
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mattersin  thestomachwasnoticedinotherthancasesof  Rabies.  Quite  true;  they 
must  put  all  the  classical  orcharacteristic  symptoms  together  in  order  to  come  to 
a  conclusion.  In  Glanders  they  might  have  only  one  or  two  symptoms  pre¬ 
sent,  but  they  must  have  all  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied.  With  regard  to  the 
legality  of  experiments,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  acting  illegally,  but 
he  had  often,  when  in  doubt  about  Glanders,  advised  the  purchase  of  a  worn- 
out  donkey  for  a  few  shillings,  in  order  to  submit  it  to  test-inoculation.  He 
thought  this  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and,  if  he  were  summoned  for  giving 
such  counsel,  he  sutunitted  he  should  have  a  very  good  defence.  He  looked 
at  the  necessity  of  a  licence  only  in  those  cases  in  which  they  were  experi¬ 
menting  for  research;  but,  in  trying  to  diagnose  a  disease,  they  were  not 
pursuing  original  investigation,  but  were  simply  trying  to  ascertain  whether  a 
suspicious  case  was  really  dangerous.  He  thought  he  would  undertake  this 
intra-cranial  inoculation  in  Rabies  if  there  was  a  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain 
decisive  proof.  With  regard  to  M.  Pasteur’s  protective  system  of  treatment, 
M.  Pasteur  s  work  in  other  directions  had  developed  and  extended  over  so  large 
a  number  of  years,  and  had  proved  so  thoroughly  reliable,  that  he  (Dr. 
Fleming),  though  at  first  in  doubt  about  his  protective  treatment  in  Hydro¬ 
phobia,  must  confess  that  his  doubts  were  veiy  much  dispelled.  M.  Pasteur 
never  published  or  submitted  anything  to  the  scientific  world  without  thorough 
proof,  and  this  proof  he  had  furnished  in  Hydrophobia.  No  one  had  been 
more  bitterly  opposed  than  Pasteur,  but  he  had  conquered  all  the  opposition 
encountered  in  his  former  discoveries,  and  there  was  not  the  faintest  doubt 
indeed — speaking  unofficially,  but  not  recklessly — that  he  was  now  on  the 
right  track.  He  commenced  about  four  years  ago,  when,  having  seen  a  child 
die  of  Hydrophobia,  he  got  some  saliva,  and  set  to  work  with  that  intense 
devotion  which  he  always  showed  when  once  he  took  up  any  subject.  He 
demonstrated  to  a  Commission  in  Paris  that  his  preventive  method  in  dogs 
was  really  so.  He  inoculated  a  number  of  dogs  protectively,  and  then,  after 
a  certain  time,  he  inoculated  them  and  others  with  rabific  matter,  and  it  was 
found  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  dogs  which  were  not  protected  had  died  ;  and 
that  of  those  which  were  protected  not  one  died.  He  demonstrated  this 
several  times,  and  did  everything  he  could  in  this  direction  except  resorting 
to  man  for  experiments — of  course  that  could  not  be  done.  He  tried  the 
monkey,  but  found,  when  the  virus  was  passed  through  the  animal,  that  it 
became  very  much  attenuated,  so  that  this  creature  did  not  suit.  He  wanted  to 
produce  the  disease  in  a  brief  space,  and  to  be  certain  of  producing  the  malady 
itself.  Then  he  tried  the  rabbit,  and,  instead  of  being  weakened  through 
successive  generations,  the  virus  became  intensely  exaggerated,  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  three  or  four  months,  he  could  reduce  the  latent  period  to  within 
seven  or  eight  days  in  rabbit  or  dog  by  intra-cranial  inoculation.  Then  the 
Hydrophobia  sub-Committee  went  to  Paris  to  investigate — not  so  much  to  see 
the  process  of  inoculation  as  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  the  cases  of  people 
who  had  been  inoculated  protectively.  Pasteur’s  books  were  thrown  open  to 
them,  with  the  history  of  every  case  inoculated,  description  of  the  person 
when  bitten,  the  symptoms  presented,  and,  if  possible,  the  certificate  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  as  to  the  dog’s  condition.  Then  they  went  to  the  people, 
and  ascertained  for  themselves  the  whole  history  of  the  cases.  They  came 
back  to  London  with  twenty-six  authentic  cases  of  people  bitten  by  mad  dogs. 
Some  were  not  cauterised,  and  some  had  been.  So  here  were  twenty-six  cases 
of  people  to  reply  upon,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  fifty  cases  of  dogs  certified  to 
be  rabid.  Here  was  a  pretty  good  foundation  of  facts  to  work  upon.  With 
regard  to  the  number  of  people  who  succumbed  to  Hydrophobia  from  dog- 
bites,  this  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  deal  with.  In  1872,  when 
writing  on  the  malady,  he  went  over  the  sources  of  information,  but  there  was 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  discover  the  average.  Up  to  the  present  time 
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60  per  cent,  of  the  people  bitten  in  hands  and  face — really  uncovered  parts — 
by  really  rabid  dogs,  and  in  which  the  \vounds  were  not  attended  to,  or  only 
a  long  time  afterwards,  died  of  Hydrophobia.  Of  people  bitten  through 
clothes,  and  attended  to,  the  proportion  was  about  15  per  cent.  In  London 
six  boys  died  from  the  bite  of  one  dog,  and  he  did  not  know  how  many  others 
might  have  been  bitten.  The  number  of  people  who  perished  from  dog-bite 
could  not  be  fairly  estimated,  but  there  was  not  the  faintest  doubt  that  the 
saliva  was  the  inoculating  medium.  At  one  time  it  would  be  profusely 
secreted,  but  at  another  time  it  would  not  be.  But,  nevertheless,  they  could 
not  deny  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  malady  termed  Rabies,  and  that 
people  did  die  from  bites  of  rabid  dogs,  and  that  was  quite  sufficient  ground 
to  go  upon  to  try  surgical  treatment,  or  suppress  the  disease.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  was  what  proportion  of  cases  would  have  died  if  not  protected  ?  Since 
that  time  there  had  been  a  large  number  of  inoculations  by  M.  Pasteur. 
Several  of  the  people  were  bitten  by  wolves.  These  animals,  when  rabid,  do 
not  fly  at  the  body,  legs,  or  arms,  but  with  terrible  ferocity  attack  the  face, 
and  mangle  it.  Of  the  people  wTo  are  bitten  by  w'olves  many  die,  the  per¬ 
centage  being  large  indeed — 80  or  90  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  Russian  peasant 
had  nothing  he  was  more  a.fraid  of  in  the  wolf-haunted  districts  than  bites  by 
rabid  wolves.  One  patient  had  beeji  inoculated  after  forty  days.  The  mode 
of  procedure  was  very  simple  :  after  reducing  the  incubatory  stage  of  the 
disease  by  transmission  of  the  virus  through  rabbits — and  they  were  dying 
every  day  in  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory — he  found  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  was 
the  seat  of  the  virus  in  its  most  concentrated  form.  The  disease  was  produced 
by  introducingthe  virus  into  the  sub-arachnoid  space  in  trephining  the  cranium. 
The  animals  became  rabid  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  died  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  after.  Immediately  they  w^re  dead  the  spinal 
cord  was  taken  out,  cut  into  segments,  and  kept  in  the  dry  air  of  bottles. 
Every  day  these  portions  became  less  virulent,  and  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  they  were  nearly  inert.  When  used  for  protection  they  were  prepared 
in  sterilised  broth,  and  the  patient  inoculated  every  day  for  ten  days.  But 
each  succeeding  day  it  was  a  stronger  inoculation  than  the  last,  until  he 
really  gave  the  virus  at  a  very  virulent  stage  ;  but  no  case  of  Hydrophobia 
had  ever  resulted  from  the  operations.  That  was  proved  incontestably, 
although  he  (Dr.  Fleming)  was  himself  in  doubt  at  first.  Some  rabbits  had 
been  brought  over  to  the  Brown  Institution,  and  from  them  they  inoculated 
two  dogs  and  four  more  rabbits.  One  dog  died  in  two  days,  after  eight  days’ 
latency,  which  was  a  very  brief  period  indeed  for  Rabies,  so  that  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  that  M.  Pasteur  dealt  with.  The 
question  arose  whether,  having"  the  disease  in  so  few  centres  in  this  country^, 
it  would  not  be  the  right  course,  instead  of  founding  an  institution  here  for 
the  protection  of  people  injured,  and  incurring  the  trouble  and  risk,  by  simple 
measures  to  get  rid  of  the  malady  altogether?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should 
never  subscribe  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  in  this  country  for  the 
protection  of  people  from  a  disease  which  he  thought  could  be  easily  stamped 
out.  The  diagnosis  was  an  important  point,  but  was  often  lost  sight  of. 
A  dog  suspected  of  Rabies  should  never  be  destroyed.  Generally,  the  first 
impulse  was  to  kill  it,  l>ut  that  was  most  senseless,  as  the  symptoms  could 
not  be  observed.  Therefore,  he  would  insist  on  suspected  dogs  being  kept 
where  they  could  do  no  damage,  until  the  disease  was  fully  developed.  A  dog 
so  kept  might  not  be  rabid,  and  then  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  saving 
its  life  ;  while,  if  it  were  so,  and  died,  they  could  recommend  measures  to  the 
police,  and  advise  people  in  the  district  to  take  precautions.  With  regard  to 
legislative  action,  he  had  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  Press  and  otherwise, 
insisted  on  including"  Rabies  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  ;  and  a 
Government  Bill  had  just  received  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty  which  would 
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allow  this  to  be  done,  as  it  ordained  that  it  should  cover  all  the  contagious 
diseases  of  four-footed  animals.  So  that  now  they  could  take  measures 
under  the  Act  to  deal  with  Rabies.  He  thought  at  last,  therefore,  they  had 
obtained  what  he  had  insisted  upon.  (Applause.)  Returning  to  the  point  as 
to  incubation.  Dr.  Fleming  went  on  to  say  that  by  the  intra-cranial  inocula¬ 
tion  they  had  limited  the  period  of  latency  to  between  sixteen  and  eight  days. 
Inoculation  took  certain  effect  in  from  eight  to  sixteen  days  ;  whereas  with 
regard  to  the  bite  of  a  dog,  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  very  uncertain.  He 
did  not  know  any  disease  except  Glanders  that  was  so  uncertain.  It  extended 
over  various  periods,  and  was  reported  to  be  five  or  even  six  years  in  the  case 
of  man.  But  he  thought  if  they  allowed  two  years  at  least  for  the  suppression 
of  the  malady  they  .would  be  right.  In  one  case,  where  two  hounds  were 
sent  to  a  veterinary  college,  one  died  in  three  months,  but  the  other  was 
under  close  observation  in  a  cage  for  twelve  or  thirteen  months  before 
developing  symptoms.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  case  in  the  cage,  but 
it  showed  they  must  allow  a  good  time  for  the  period  over  which  suppressive 
measures  must  be  extended.  Nothing  more  nonsensical  than  the  measures 
taken  in  London  could  be  conceived.  They  applied  to  the  whole  Metro¬ 
politan  district,  but  not  to  the  City,  so  that  if  a  mad  dog  ran  through  Temple 
Bar — or  past  the  boundary  which  used  to  be  marked  by  the  Bar — it  was  per¬ 
fectly  safe  !  mad  dogs  might,  therefore,  swarm  in  the  City,  but  not  outside 
Temple  Bar  !  So  it  was  in  other  respects.  In  one  county  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Act  was  rigidly  carried  out,  and  not  in  another  ;  the  fact  being  that 
in  these  cases  they  were  too  much  decentralised,  and  it  required  one  central 
authority  to  do  any  good.  However,  there  was  a  chance  now  under  this  new 
Act  of  having  Rabies  dealt  with  in  a  general  manner.  Every  dog  without  a 
muzzle  should  be  suspected,  but  not  killed.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
in  a  dog  was  brief,  and  from  the  earliest  symptoms  to  the  fatal  termi¬ 
nation  it  rarely  exceeded  six  days.  That  was  very  important,  for  if  a  dog 
was  kept  under  observation  for  fourteen  days  it  would  be  pretty  safe.  There 
was  no  need  to  tell  them  that  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  approaching 
death  was  paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters.  With  regard  to  the  inability  to 
swallow,  this  only  marked  the  course  of  the  disease.  It  was  curious  this  was 
not  so  in  man.  He  could  swallow,  and  was  anxious  to  ;  but  a  fearful  spasm 
comes  over  every  muscle  of  respiration  and  closes  the  glottis.  He  had  seen 
rabid  dogs  thrust  their  muzzle  into  water,  but  they  could  not  swallow. 
Animals  were  able  to  swallow  at  the  commencement  of  the  malady.  He 
thought  now  that  he  had  replied  to  all,  and  was  extremely  obliged  to  them  for 
listening  to  so  much  and  so  patiently.  It  was  a  question  in  which  all  were 
interested,  though  many  scientific  points  in  the  malady  had  not  been  touched 
upon.  The  discussion  had  been  very  instructive,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
gratified  to  find  their  medical  friends  had  assisted  in  elucidating  certain 
points.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Maclean’s  experience  in  India,  that  was  very  sad. 
How  the  disease  was  to  be  eradicated  in  India  he  could  not  tell.  There  they 
had  caste  and  creed  to  contend  with,  which  created  a  morbid  sentimentality 
against  putting  animals  to  death.  Everything  was  against  them,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  people  would  not  have  animals  killed.  This  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  was  almost  insuperable.  As  to  the  vivisection  question,  he 
had  himself  had  to  suffer  for  his  views  respecting  experiments  on  animals, 
and  quite  recently  he  had  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  Dogs’  Home  Committee 
solely  because  he  wrote  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  behalf  of 
experimental  pathology,  and  since  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hydrophobia 
Commission  he  had  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  sentimentalists.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  however.  Human  life  was  of  far  more  value  than 
animal  life.  He  thought  if  they  could  utilise  animals  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  making  experiments.  He  con- 
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sidered  the  laws  in  relation  to  vivisection  might  be  relaxed,  but  there  was 
not  much  difficulty  yet,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Home  Secretary  would  be 
likely  to  object  to  granting  a  license  if  reasonable  ground  was  shown  for 
experiments.  Men  were  afraid  to  apply  for  a  license,  not  so  much,  he  thought, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  system,  but  because  of  people  being  alarmed 
if  the  experimenter  were  a  medical  man.  There  was  a  sort  of  slur  cast  upon 
people  who  experimented  on  animals,  and  instead  of  being  praised,  as  they 
should  be,  they  were  looked  upon  as  torturers  of  animals.  In  conclusion,  he 
(Dr.  Fleming)  thanked  them  very  much.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wragg  said  he  desired  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Fleming 
for  so  kindly  coming  down  and  giving  them  such  a  splendid  scientific  address. 

The  President,  in  seconding  the  vote,  said  he  could  not  sufficiently 
express  his  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Fleming  for  acceding  to  his  request  to  attend 
their  meeting.  They  were  all  exceedingly  obliged,  and  had  passed  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  cordiality,  and 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  the  compliment,  re¬ 
marked  that  that  was  his  first  appearance  at  such  meetings  since  his 
recovery  from  illness,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  come  again.  (Applause.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair  brought 
the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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The  President,  in  announcing  that  the  subject  was  open  to  discussion^ 
said  :  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  our  time  is  limited  I  should  myself 
like  to  say  a  few  words,  as  I  have,  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
seen  as  much  of  Swine  Fever,  perhaps,  as  any  man  in  this  country.  I  saw  no 
less  than  three  outbreaks  on  Saturday.  Some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
my  attention  was  first  called  to  an  outbreak  which  proceeded  from  this  town, 
and  in  which  a  farmer  lost  two  hundred  pigs  within  the  space  of  six  weeks. 
Not  one  of  those  attacked  recovered  and  within  a  very  short  distance  from 
this  place  hundreds  of  pigs  died  wuthin  the  short  space  of  three  months. 
But  the  question  which  I  think  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  disease  was  peculiarly  fatal ;  but,  whether  the  disease  germs  became 
naturally  attenuated  or  that  the  animals  subsequently  exposed  to  their 
influence  were  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  disease  after 
a  time  assumed  a  much  milder  form,  and  many  of  the  pigs  recovered.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  both  in  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  in  Swine 
Fever  the  disease  lies  in  a  latent  form  in  the  systems  of  some  animals  who 
have  suffered  from  it,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  infecting  others.  I  had 
an  instance  of  this  in  one  of  the  cases  I  saw  yesterday  in  a  village  where  we 
have  been  getting  fresh  outbreaks  of  Swine  Fever  for  months.  Yesterday  I 
was  asked  to  investigate  another  case,  in  which  a  boar  pig  had  been  travelling 
about  in  a  particular  district ;  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  this  pig,  a  very 
strong  one  of  his  class,  had  been  coughing,  sniffing,  and  unwell  for  some 
two  or  three  months  ;  he  had  been  badly  affected,  in  fact,  with  the  pneumonic 
form  of  the  disease  for  some  weeks,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  had  dis- 
seiminated  the  verus  of  the  disease  in  all  directions.  The  question  of 
disinfection  is  also  a  very  important  one.  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  we  do  not 
sufficiently  impress  upon  cur  clients  the  fact  that  they  ought  to  disinfect  more 
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freely.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  boiling-water,  besides  whitewash,  wherever  it 
can  be  used.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good  deal  of  the  mischief  is  due  to  the 
want  cf  any  equality  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Auihorities.  One  says, 
“  You  may  slaughter  as  many  as  you  like,  and  we  will  pay  for  them  ’’  ;  another 
saj'^s,  Take  care  they  know  we  do  not  give  compensation.”  As  long  as  they 
(the  Local  Authority)  will  not  put  the  Act  in  force,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall 
never  get  rid  of  Swine  Fever.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  not  only 
kill  the  infected  animals,  but  also  those  that  have  been  in  contact  with  them  ; 
1  believe  that  is  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Archibald  Robinson  :  I  unfortunately  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  the  paper  over.  All  that  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
matter  is  that  in  the  district  of  Baden  inoculation  has  been  successfully 
carried  out.  With  regard  to  disinfection,  it  should  be  thoroughly  attended  to, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hopkin  in  having  all  animals  who  die  of  the 
disease  cremated. 

Mr.  Moir  :  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  I  stated  last  year  that  “so  long 
as  slaughter  is  permissive,  so  long  will  this  disease  continue.”  As  our  Presi¬ 
dent  has  stated,  some  Local  Authorities  are  willing  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  ;  others  simply  ignore  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  great 
many  districts  where  they  will  not  carry  out  the  law  the  pigs  are  hurried  into 
the  market  and  sold,  and  thus  become  fresh  centres  of  contagion.  I  think 
we  ought  to  impress  upon  the  Privy  Council  the  necessity  of  having  one 
central  authority  from  whom  all  orders  ought  to  emanate,  and  that  slaughter 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory,  and  not  permissive.  Another  thing  is,  that  in 
some  places  they  appoint  inspectors  without  regard  to  qualification,  whether 
really  fitted  for  the  appointment  or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be 
out  of  place  in  reading  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  which  shows  how  it  is 
carried  out  in  some  places; — “Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  story  goes,  two 
individuals  were  discussing  the  keenness  of  their  eyesight.  One  said  he 
could  see  that  animal,  so  objectionably  fam  liar  to  man  and  beast,  yclept  a 
flea,  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  This  was  a  staggerer,  but  it  was 
completely  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  remarkable  keenness  of  sight  of  the 
other,  who  extinguished  his  imaginative  rival  by  declaring  he  could  see  that 
identical  flea  wink  !  Some  men  can  see  objects  at  distances  where  they  fail 
to  present  anything  like  form  to  the  eyes  of  others.  The  sense  of  smell  is, 
like  other  senses,  more  highly  developed  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man. 
The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  The 
following  is  a  singular  case  in  point  '.—Some  few  days  ago,  a  well-known 
‘Vet.’  was  travelling  with  a  constable  in  the  upper  part  of  somewhere  in 
search  of  a  pig,  which  the  owner  had  reported  to  be  slightly  indisposed. 
The  professional  journey  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  si:k  porker  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  Swine  Fever,  which  has  been  raging  with  so  much 
virulence  of  late.  On  their  way  to  the  sty,  the  constable  was  impressed  with 
the  statement  of  the  ‘Vet.’  that  no  one  understood  Swine  Fever  better 
than  himself.  Suddenly  a  sonorous  grunt  was  heard,  ‘  Do  you  hear  that  ’  ? 
said  the  ‘  Vet.’  to  the  alarmed  constable,  ‘  That  grunt  is  the  unmistak¬ 
able  grunt  of  a  case  of  Swine  Fever  ;  no  pig  would  grunt  like  that  unless  he 
were  suffering  from  the  disease.’  They  stopped,  listened,  heard,  and  saw 
not.  In  tones  from  which  the  slightest  trace  of  doubt  had  been  entirely 
eliminated,  the  ‘Vet.’  said  to  the  constable,  ‘Come,  let  us  go  back  to 
the  inn.’  They  went  back.  Forms  were  duly  filled  up,  authorizing  the 
slaughter  of  the  grunter.  The  pig  was  sacrificed  that  other  pigs  in  the 
locality  should  not  go  wrong.”  Now,  I  am  sure,  if  this  is  true,  and  if  inspec¬ 
tion  is  earned  out  like  that,  how  can  we  expect  the  disease  to  be  eradicated? 
Unless  some  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Local  Authorities,  and  every 
animal  is  either  isolated  or  slaughtered,  so  long  will  the  disease  continue. 
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Mr.  Mulvev:  Th'ire  are  one  or  two  remarks  I  should  like  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  incubative  sta^e  of  the  disease.  I  consider — and  I  am 
speaking  from  an  experience  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  cases — that  the 
incubati'''e  stage  is,  in  many  case^,  certainly  longer  than  twelve  days  ;  thit 
may  be  the  mean,  but  I  can  give  several  cases  in  point  in  which  one  or  two  pigs 
have  died  in  a  certain  sty,  and  ottiers  left,  and  five  or  six  weeks  afterwards 
those  that  were  leh  have  tiken  the  diseise  and  died.  Again,  I  know  one 
or  two  cases  in  which  pigs  have  been  brought  from  infected  places  and 
taken  in  a  cart  to  other  districts  several  miles  away  and  in  which  there  had 
never  been  any  trace  of  this  diseise,  and  several  weeks  afterwards  thev  have 
become  affected  with  the  disease  and  died,  so  that  I  certainly  c  insider  the 
incubative  stage  as  given  by  the  Professor  is  too  restricted.  In  some  serious 
cases  I  have  met  with,  the  skin  lesions  have  been  very  slight — in  fact,  there 
have  been  scarcely  any  skin  lesions  at  all.  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  just 
now  one  or  two  other  diseases  amongst  pigs  of  a  more  simple  charact>^r,  that 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  confounded  with  this  disease.  I  al'ude  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  Urticaria  and  a  disease  locally  called  Measles,  which  is  simple  in  its 
nature,  characterised  by  a  patchy  eruption  of  the  skin,  slight  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature,  seldom  any  loss  of  appetite,  but  without  doubt  contagious,  the  disease 
generally  terminating  favourably  in  fiuro:'five  days.  In  the  Count  vof  Durham, 
etc.,  the  orders  of  the  Council  are  simply  n  at  carried  out  at  all.  The  cases  are 
reported  t )  the  police,  it  is  their  duty  to  caM  in  an  in-pector,  and  then  the  case 
is  done  with;  no  other  mea-ures  are  taken.  Tne  p  aliceman  has  to  see  the 
place  whitewashed,  and  not  ling  else  is  dou'".  I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  virus  of  Swine  Fever  is  by 
absolutely  destroying  all  wooden  erections  ;  the  em  mations  from  the  pigs  so 
thoroughly  percola  e  them  that  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  be  enabled  to 
hold  the  virus  disease  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Parker  :  1  think  the  pig  castrators  have  a  greit  deal  to  do  with  the 
spread  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  can  restrict  these  men 
from  going  about  from  place  to  place. 

Mr.  Trigger  :  I  can  confirm  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  I  had  a  case 
strongly  confirma‘ory  of  it  in  my  own  practice  two  years  ago,  when,  at  various 
distances  from  each  other,  there  were  outbreaks  here  and  there,  and  I  may 
tell  you  that  singularly  enough,  the  hog  pigs  were  the  first  to  be  infected. 
All  the  pigs  had  been  castrate  1  by  one  castrator.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  men  disseminate  the  virus,  as  I  have  had  other  cas“s  than  the  one 
mentioned  which  confirm  that  view.  With  regard  to  the  period  of  incubation, 
I  look  upon  it  as  about  twenty-one  davs.  1  have  been  an  inspector  fourteen 
years.  A  year  or  two  ago  outbreak  after  outbreak  kept  occuning.  I  knew 
the  seat  of  the  disease  was  a  certain  market,  and  the  disease  almost  invari¬ 
ably  broke  out  within  about  three  weeks  after  market  day.  This  market  was 
in  my  own  inspectorship,  and  I  weat  down  week  after  week,  and  although  I 
saw  pigs  that  certainly  were  suspicious,  I  nev^er  saw  pigs  I  could  seize,  and 
that  is  a  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  The  length  of  incubation 
is  so  long  you  may  have  an  infected  centre,  and  you  have  not  the  power  to 
seize  the  obnoxious  pigs  that  are  there.  I  think,  somewhere  about  three  weeks 
is  the  period  of  incubation. 

Captain  Russell:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Trigger  as  to  the  period  of  incubation.  Some  pigs  were  purchased  in  my 
district  from  a  pig-dealer;  they  fell  ill  and  died  of  the  disease  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  days  after  they  were  purchased.  I  can  also  endorse  what  he 
says  about  its  being  possible  for  them  to  carry  the  disease  about  with  them. 

Professor  Axe:  It  was  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  th  s  discussion;  but 
inasmuch  as  I  have  studied  this  question,  and  was  the  first  to  differentiate 
this  disease  fro  n  anything  known,  I  feel  that  my  concluvons  and  observa- 
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tions  have  been  challenged.  There  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence 
of  such  a  nature  and  extent  as  would  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  the 
incubative  period  is  as  long  as  twenty-one  days.  Isolated  cases  may  have 
occurred  of  Swine  Fever  not  having  been  detected  until  twenty-one  days  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  pigs  came  into  possession  of  the  then  owner  ;  but 
the  fact  of  its  not  having  been  detected  does  not  warrant  us  in  saying  that 
the  period  of  incubation  is  necessarily  twenty-one  days,  since  all  other  facts 
and  observations  point  to  about  twelve.  Some  twelve  years  ago,  I  undertook 
the  investigation  of  this  question ;  not  in  an  ordinary  and  casual  way,  but  by 
the  adoption  of  scientific  measures.  A  number  of  experiments  were  per¬ 
formed,  which  were  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  Vete7'inarian.  They  con¬ 
sisted  in  determining  the  contagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  was  shown  that  when  diseased  animals  were  placed  at  some  distance  from 
healthy  animals  that  the  latter  contracted  the  malady,  and  that  the  malady 
could  be  disseminated  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  next 
experiment  referred  to  the  capability  of  its  being  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  ingestion.  That  was  successful.  Subsequently,  inoculation  was 
adopted,  and  in  every  case  the  incubative  period  was  found  to  vary  from 
three  to  five,  or,  at  the  longest,  eight  days.  The  length  of  the  incubative 
period  must  rest  upon  facts  obtained  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say  in  these  cases,  where  a  man  goes  to  market  and  purchases 
pigs,  and  keeps  them  three  weeks  without  indica  ions  of  illness,  that  those 
animals  have  not  manifested  symptoms  of  disease  which  would  have  been 
patent  to  an  experienced  eye.  Therefore,  I  should  ask  you  to  receive  with 
caution  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

Professor  Walley  ;  There  are  one  or  two  remarks  I  'would  like  to  make 
in  reference  to  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  a  point  I  had  not 
time  to  enter  into  ;  I  could  not  look  up  the*  necessary  authorities  on  that 
point,  and  I  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  alone.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  no  proof  as  to  whether  it  is  imported  or  indigenous.  With  reference 
to  the  susceptibility  of  animals,  I  have  made  a  remark  that  young  pigs  are 
more  susceptible  than  others.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  used  a  different  word, 
and  said  that  they  are  susceptible  in  proportion  to  their  age  and  strength. 
At  the  present  day,  and  with  the  present  regulations,  we  have  little  chance  of 
noticing  these  things.  In  reference  to  the  use  of  the  flesh,  as  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  determine  whether  you  are 
or  are  not  to  condemn  it;  but  I  must  say  that  whenever  I  find  evidence  or 
disease  being  present  in  the  system  by  marked  alterations  in  the  tissues  or 
skin,  I  advise  that  the  flesh  be  condemned.  I  look  upon  it  in  a  different 
light  from  Pleuro-pneumonia,  as  in  Swine  Fever  the  whole  of  the  system  is 
permeated  by  the  virus,  and  the  blood  is  materially  altered  throughout.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  say  that  if  the  flesh  is  properly  cooked  it  would  be 
deleterious,  but  can  you  ensure  this,  especially  with  the  poor.?  The  remark 
made  by  the  President  with  reference  to  boar  pigs  and  castrators  was  a 
highly  important  one,  and  such  matters  should  be  well  considered.  Certainly 
the  disease  may  be  disseminated  through  the  whole  country  by  the  methods 
mentioned  by  him.  As  to  the  incubative  stage,  I  have  no  reason  to  with¬ 
draw  from  what  I  have  said. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  hereupon  unanimously  accorded  to  Professor  Walley 
for  the  papers  he  had  supplied. 

Professor  Walley  ;  I  need  scarcely  say  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  acceptance  of  these  papers.  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  very  frag¬ 
mentary  ;  you  must,  however,  overlook  their  deficiencies.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  in  a  few  days  to  write  exhaustive  papers  on  such  subjects.  My 
labour  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  the  discussion 
now  concluded  may  be  of  use  to  every  one  of  us. 

The  first  day’s  meeting  then  terminated. 
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SECOND  DAY’S  SITTING. 

MAJOR  SUBJECT  III. 

ORIGIN  OF  DISEASES. 

BY  SIR  F.  FITZWYGRAM,  BART.,  F.R.C.V.S. 

I.  Classijication  oj Diseases. 

Diseases  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  viz. — 

I  St.  Specijic  Diseases. — Each  Specific  disease  is  marked  by  certain  fixed 
and  unchangeable  features,  which  clearly  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
disease,  and  which  can  only  arise  by  propagation  from  the  origmal  source. 

The  only  specific  diseases  affecting  the  horse  are  Influenza  and  Glanders 
and  Farcy.  Ophthalmia — sometimes  called  “  Specific,’’ in  contradistinction 
to  other  less  serious  affections  of  the  eye — is  not  a  true  Specific  disease. 

2nd,  Non-specijic  Diseases — 2>.,  diseases  of  spontaneous  growth,  such  as 
constitutional  disturbance  in  the  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  and  other  organs. 

2.  OJ  specific  Diseases. 

So  far  as  we  can  surmise — for  positive  knowledge  has  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
us — the  germs,  or  organisms,  from  which  Specific  diseases  are  developed  are 
aboriginal  creations.  y 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  that  each  seed  or  herb  bearing  seed  after  its 
kind  is  an  aboriginal  creation.  No  wheat  can  grow  except  from  a  wheat 
seed.  No  oak  can  grow  unless  there  is  an  acorn. 

Similarly,  no  Specific  disease  can  be  reproduced,  unless  there  is  a  germ  of 
that  disease  present. 

No  amount  of  suitable  manure  mixed  with  suitable  soil  will  produce  an 
oak,  unless  the  germ  of  an  oak  exists  in  that  soil. 

Similarly,  no  amount  of  malaria  or  “  nidus,”  suitable  for  the  development 
of  a  Specific  disease,  will  produce  that  disease,  unless  the  germ  of  the  disease 
is  in  the  nidus. 

If  the  germ  of  an  oak  is  in  a  suitable  soil,  it  will,  under  favourable  climatic 
influences,  develop  into  an  oak.  If  the  climatic  influences  are  unfavourable, 
it  will  not  develop  into  an  oak,  even  though  the  soil  is  suitable. 

Similarly,  if  the  germ  of  a  Specific  disease  is  present  in  a  suitable 
malarious  nidus,  it  will,  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its  germination, 
develop  into  that  Specific  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances  are 
unsuitable  to  its  development,  it  will  lie  dormant. 

To  take  a  well-known  instance: — Let  us  substitute  “seed”  for  “germ.” 
The  wheat  seed  found  among  the  mummies  of  Egypt  germinated  freely, 
after  a  lapse  of  3,000  years,  when  placed  in  a  suitable  soil  and  under  favour¬ 
able  climatic  influences ;  but  its  vitality  had  lain  dormant  until  it  found  a 
suitable  seed-bed. 

Similarly,  germs  of  disease  may  lie  dormant  for  any  number  of  years  ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  or,  rather,  can  surmise,  their  vitality  is  not  destroyed  by 
any  lapse  of  years. 

3.  OJ  Germs  of  Disease. 

What  is  the  germ  of  each  Specific  disease  ?  We  do  not  know.  Wherein 
lies  the  scent  of  flowers  ?  We  do  not  know.  In  regard  to  seeds  and  their 
produce  it  is  somewhat  different.  We  can  see  and  handle  seeds.  We 
cannot  handle  the  germs  of  disease  ;  but  in  one  or  two  instances  it  is  possible 
to  see  them,  and  even  to  watch  their  growth,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
We  only  know,  or  at  least  believe,  from  the  reproduction  of  Specific  disease, 
that  the  germs  of  those  diseases  must  exist. 
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Seeds  may  be  dormant  and  produce  no  crop  for  any  length  of  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mummy  wheat  above  mentioned,  unless  the  accessory  causes 
needed  to  produce  germination  are  present.  What  are  those  causes 

In  regard  to  seeds,  we  know  the  accessories  needed  to  produce  germination. 
Any  gardener,  any  agriculturist,  can  tell  you  the  accessories  needed  to 
produce  germination  in  any  particular  seed.  It  is  probable — only  probable, 
for  we  are  treading  on  the  unknown — that  the  germs  of  Specific  diseases,  like 
the  seeds  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  exist — some  almost  everywhere,  some 
only  in  particular  countries,  some  only  in  restricted  areas.  But  the  germ  of 
each  disease  needs  certain  special  accessories  to  cause  it  to  germinate. 
Germs  of  disease  partake  of  the  nature  of  fungi,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
require  warmth,  moisture,  a  close,  confined  atmosphere,  to  ensure  germination. 

4.  Of  For eig7i  and  Home  Ger?7ts  of  Specific  Diseases 

Germs  of  a  Specific  disease,  like  seeds,  can  only  grow  in  a  climate  and 
soil  suitable  for  their  reproduction — at  least,  only  to  a  certain  extent.  Some 
English  seeds,  for  instance,  will  germinate,  and  produce  a  crop  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  in  a  tropical  climate.  But  the  climate  does  not  suit  them ;  they 
dwindle  and  die  out.  Similarly,  some  foreign  germs  of  disease  may  reproduce 
themselves  for  a  year  or  two  in  this  climate — e.g.^  Cholera  ;  but  they  soon  die 
out.  Others  cannot  germinate  at  all  in  this  climate,  e.g.^  Yellow  Fever. 

5.  Of  Home  Germs  of  Specific  Diseases. 

Some  people  talk  of  “stamping-out”  diseases.  Doubtless,  it  maybe  done 
as  regards  Foreig7t  diseases,  both  in  man  and  beast — e.g..,  Cholera  among 
men.  Rinderpest  among  cattle.' 

But  as  regards  those  diseases,  the  germs  of  which  have  their  habitat  in 
this  country — e.g.^  Small  Pox  among  men, Splenic  Fever,  Glanders, Farcy,  etc., 
among  the  animal  creation — it  is  not  probable  that  it  can  ever  be  done. 

You  may  keep  a  garden  clean,  you  may  pull  up  all  the  weeds,  but  if  the 
garden  is  neglected  only  for  a  short  time,  the  weeds  natural  to  the  soil — z'.^., 
those  whose  germs  or  seeds  are  in  the  soil — will  soon  reappear  and  grow 
again. 

Similarly,  germs  of  disease  indigenous  to,  and  thoroughly  suited  to 
germinate  in,  this  climate  will  never  die  out.  They  will  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  whenever  and  wherever  the  accessories  needed  for  their  reproduction 
are  present. 

6.  Of  Ho7ne  Specific  Diseases. 

The  author  believes  that  the  germs  of  all  Home  diseases  are  present  almost 
everywhere,  and  will  develop  themselves  wherever  causes  favourable  for  their 
development  are  present.  Noxious  weeds  suited  to  the  climate  are  present 
almost  everywhere,  and  will  infest  any  garden  or  field  which  is  not  kept 
clean  by  good  horticulture  or  agriculture.  So,  also,  the  germs  of  those  diseases 
will  develop  and  infest  any  house  or  stable  which  is  not  kept  clean  and  well 
ventilated.  But  noxious  weeds,  though  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  suitable 
to  this  climate,  will  not  prevail  where  the  husbandry  is  good,  nor  will  the 
germs  of  Specific  diseases  develop  to  any  great  extent  where  proper  sanitary 
precautions  are  adopted. 

7.  Of  the  Growth  of  Ger7ns. 

What  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  development  in  the  germs 
of  Specific  diseases  t  Seeds  reproduce  themselves  by  germination  in  the 
earth.  There  is  visible  outgrowth.  We  do  not — we  cannot— understand  the 
processes  of  growth.  But  we  can  see  and  easily  recognise  the  result. 
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In  the  few  cases  in  which  germs  of  disease  can  be  actually  seen,  and  their 
growth  watched,  under  the  microFcope,  it  has  been  found  that  they  reproduce 
themselves  in  two  ways — by  division,  the  rod  lengthening  and  dividing  into 
two — and  endogenously,  by  the  formation  of  spores  within  the  cells,  their 
development  and  growth  being  attended  by  various  kinds  of  fermentation. 

Yeast  is  probaoly  the  best-known  germ  the  reproduction  of  which  is 
attended  with  fermentation.  It  will,  therefore,  serve  well  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  We  know  the  conditions  necessary  to  cause  the  fermentation 
and  development  of  yeast. 

1st.  There  must  be  a  nidus  or  soil  suitable  for  its  development,  such  as 
dough. 

2nd.  There  must  be  warmth. 

3rd.  There  must  be  moisture. 

4th.  There  must  be  a  confined  atmosphere 

If  any  one  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  the  yeast  will  not  germinate,  or 
will  do  so  imperfectly.  It  will  be  inactive.  I  he  dough  will  not  be  affected 
by  it.  The  bread  will  be  “  as  heavy  as  lead.” 

Now,  the  process  of  the  growth  or  development  of  germs  of  a  Specific 
disease  is  much  the  same.  Before  the  germs  of  disease  will  develop  in  a 
house  or  stable,  there  must  be  a  suitable  nidus  or  seed-bed.  There  must  also 
be  a  foul  and  confined  atmosphere.  The  germs  of  disease  are  generally  of 
the  nature  of  fungi.  They  thrive  in  a  foul  atmosphere.  They  require  warmth. 
They  require  a  confined  as  well  as  a  foul  atmosphere.  Draught  hinders 
their  germination.  A  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  will,  after  a  time,  render 
their  reproductive  powers  inert. 

8.  Where  do  Germs  of  Disease  co7ne  fro^n  ? 

More  or  less,  it  is  probable  that  the  germs  of  disease  are  present  almost 
everywhere  in  a  dormant,  i.e.,  undeveloped,  state.  The  foul,  confined  at¬ 
mosphere  of  an  unventilated  drain  is  very  suitable  to  their  growth.  If  the 
air  of  an  unventilated  drain  is  admitted  into  a  house  or  stable,  the  germs  of 
disease  may  come  with  it.  Water  into  which  sewage  has  percolated  is  also 
very  favourable  to  the  development  and  growth  of  germs  of  disease.  If  water 
tainted  by  sewage  is  drunk  by  man  or  beast,  the  germs  of  disease  will 
probably  very  soon  make  their  presence  felt. 

9.  Of  the  Spreading  of  Specific  Diseases. 

The  question  is  often  asked.  Why,  if  Specific  disease  be  due  to  local  causes, 
are  not  all  the  men  and  all  the  animals  subject  to  those  causes  affected  1  A 
similar  question,  with  equal  reason,  might  be  asked.  Why  certain  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  readily  in  certain  soils  under  certain  climatic  influences  .?  and  why,  in 
similar  soils,  under  different  climatic  influences,  they  do  not  germinate  ?  A 
similar  question  might  also  be  asked  of  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  the 
propagation  of  disease  by  infection  and  contagion. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  the  same.  Different  systems  are  not 
equally  liable  to  be  affected.  Nay,  more,  the  state  of  the  system  may 
vary  Irom  day  to  day,  even  trom  hour  to  hour.  A  man  or  an  mal  in  good 
health,  and  with  a  good  constitution,  may  long  resist  malarious  influence.  A 
delicate,  ailing,  susceptible  system  may  soon  be  affected.  Again,  a  man 
may  be  strong  and  hearty  in  the  morning,  his  system  may  be  able  to  resist 
noxious  influences;  he  may  return  home  hungry  and  fatigued,  he  may  become 
susceptible.  Again,  he  may  resist  malaria  for  days  or  weeks  ;  his  system  may 
become  lowered  from  a  variety  of  causes,  rendering  him  susceptible  to 
malarious  influence.  A  seed-bed  may  be  dry  and  hard  ;  seeds  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  :  a  shower  of  rain  may  come,  followed  by  a  warm  sun,  and  soon  the 
seed  will  germinate. 
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A  simple  illustration  may,  perhaps,  help  to  explain  what  we  mean.  Take 
half-a-dozen  sheets  of  paper,  one  of  the  best  glazed,  another  of  inferior 
quality,  another  rough,  and  another  of  whity-brown  paper.  Hang  them  up  in 
a  draught  in  a  London  fog  for  a  few  hours.  Note  the  amount  of  “blacks  ’’ 
which  have  adhered  to  each.  To  the  best  glazed  few,  if  any,  blacks  will 
be  found  adhering,  and  these  will  be  easily  blown  off.  More  blacks  will  be 
adhering  to  the  inferior  paper  ;  still  more  to  the  rough  paper  (and  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  dislodge  them)  ;  whilst  to  the  poor  whity-brown  paper  almost 
every  black  will  be  adhering. 

Now,  let  us  reduce  the  state  of  “health.”  Suppose  the  day  changes  from 
dry  to  damp.  Examine  the  papers.  Even  the  best  glazed  paper  will  have 
become  somewhat  moist,  and  many  blacks  will  be  adhering  to  it,  and  will 
not  be  easily  blown  off ;  and  so,  in  increasing  proportion,  until  we  come  to 
the  whity-brown  paper,  which  has  absorbed  all  the  moisture,  and  in  which 
every  black  will  be  sticking  fast,  and  cannot  be  dislodged. 

All,  however,  have  suffered  from  lowering  of  tone.  And  so  it  is  in  regard 
to  men  and  animals  subjected  to  noxious  influences. 

The  germs,  or  particles,  may  find  a  suitable  nidus  in  one  system  which  they 
do  not  find  in  another  ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  which  they  find 
a  nidus  may,  and  do,  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour. 

lo.  Conclusion  :  Specific  Diseases. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  though  Specific  diseases  are  not  of 
spontaneous  origin,  yet  they  prevail  mainly  from  causes  which  may  fairly  be 
termed  prevent! ble,  /.<?.,  from  neglect  of  good  sanitary  precautions. 

Specific  diseases  are  generally  regarded  as  infectious  dr  contagious.  N o 
doubt,  they  may  be  propagated  by  infection  or  contagion.  But  such  is  more 
rarely  the  case  than  is  generally  supposed.  Similar  causes  produce  similar 
effects,  and  are  liable  to  produce  disease  among  all  the  men  or  animals 
subject  to  their  influence.  It  is  but  seldom  that  such  diseases  are  “  caught,” 
to  use  a  conventional  expression,  from  one  man  or  animal  to  another,  if  the 
sanitary  arrangements  in  the 'house  or  stable  are  good. 

1 1.  Origin  of  Non-Specific^  otherwise  teri7ted  Spo?tta?teous,  Diseases, 

Non-Specific,  otherwise  termed  Spontaneous,  diseases  are  those  which 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  living  subject  to  another  by  inoculation  or 
infection,  such  as  coughs,  colds,  fevers,  affections  of  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  stomach.  There  may  be,  and  there  is,  great  similarity  in  cases  of  spon¬ 
taneous  growth,  but  there  is  no  absolute  identity,  as  in  Specific  diseases. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  such  diseases  arise  from  causes  peculiar  to 
the  individual  affected.  They  are  generally  due  to  bad  stable-management, 
such  as  want  of  ventilation,  bad  food,  over-feeding,  want  of  exercise,  and 
neglect  in  grooming,  especially  in  allowing  a  horse,  when  wet  or  heated,  to 
stand  in  the  stable  without  being  cleaned  and  dried.  All  such  causes  produce 
ill  health  and  so-called  Spontaneous  diseases. 

The  President  :  I  am  sorry  we  have  not  here  this  morning  the  writer  of 
the  paper.  He,  unfortunately,  has  an  important  appointment  at  Portsmouth, 
so  that  he  has  left  the  paper  in  your  hands.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  good 
discussion.  I  will  now  ask  Professor  Axe  to  open  it. 

Professor  Axe  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  must  confess  to  feeling 
myself  somewhat  in  a  difficulty  in  introducing  to  you  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
During  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  my  hands  I  have  felt  much  perplexed 
to  know  how  I  shall  reconcile  the  title  with  the  text,  and,  in  default,  whether 
I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject-matter  of  the  latter  as  it  comes  before 
me,  or  introduce  anew  the  question  involved  in  the  former.  The  origin  of 
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disease  is  a  very  wide  and  complex  subject,  and  its  far-reaching  ramifications 
and  weighty  bearings  involve  a  vast  amount  of  thought  and  patient  work.  It 
is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted 
to  the  task  I  have  the  pleasing  duty  to  perform,  and  if  it  were  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  complimentary  to  the  essayist  to  depart  from  the  real  matter  of 
the  paper,  which  appears  to  me  to  deal  with  the  important  question  of 
the  relation  of  micro-org^anisms  to  disease,  rather  than  with  the  “  origin 
of  diseases, as  set  forth  in  the  title.  The  origin  of  diseases  cannot,  I  venture 
to  think,  be  fully  and  effectually  treated  without  considering  the  many  in¬ 
tricate  collateral  questions  bordering  on  the  evolution  of  life  and  concerning 
also  the  laws  of  health,  the  constitutional  procliv  ties  of  individuals  and  races, 
and,  above  all,  the  causes  which  determine  the  power  of  the  parent  to  imbue 
the  offspring  with  morbid  propensities,  as  shown  by  the  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion  of  disease — these  and  many  other  considerations  affecting  the  stability 
of  animal  life  and  health,  not  the  least  important  among  which  is  the  relation 
of  micro-organisms  to  disease,  are,  I  venture  to  think,  necessary  considerations 
in  dealing  with  this  great  question.  1  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  break 
this  new,  though  fertile,  ground;  and,  moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  shall 
best  be  consulting  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  author  by  dealing  with  the 
paper  as  it  appears  before  you.  In  no  department  of  medicine  is  there  a 
subject  which  in  recent  times  has  called  forth  more  scientific  energy,  and  led 
to  such  great  and  useful  results,  as  the  study  of  micro-organisms  in  relation 
to  disease  ;  and  I  know  no  question  to  which  the  attention  of  this  meeting 
could  have  been  directed  with  a  greater  prospect  of  gain  than  an  exhaustive 
account  of  that  earnest  work  in  which  human  and  comparative  pathologists 
alike  have  engaged  during  the  past  twenty  years  for  the  purpose  of  eluci¬ 
dating  the  pathogenic  relations  of  bacterial  life.  Likening  the  animal  body 
to  a  machine,  disease  may  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  or  suspension  of 
the  normal  activity  of  one  or  more  of  its  many  parts.  The  causes  and  phe¬ 
nomena  displayed  in  the  course  of  disease  differ,  naturally,  in  different  affec¬ 
tions;  but  although  this  is  so,  there  are  certain  disorders  which  possess  many 
characters  in  common,  and,  as  the  honourable  baronet  has  suggested,  enable 
us  to  divide  or  classify  them  into  such  as  are  of  a  specific  nature  and  others 
that  are  non-specific.  But  the  author  of  the  paper,  while  departing  from  all 
recognised  authority  in  attributing  to  the  horse  only  two  specific  diseases — viz.. 
Influenza  and  Glanders — does  not  attempt  to  formulate  the  fundamental 
characters  which  constitute  and  distinguish  a  specific  affection.  Before  at¬ 
tempting  to  refute  this  limited  liability  of  the  horse  to  specific  maladies, 
permit  me  to  supply  this  omission.  Specific  diseases,  then,  originate  in  spe¬ 
cific  causes — i.e.^  causes  which  no  common  conditions  have  the  power  to 
produce,  however  much  they  may  contribute  to  their  natural  existence. 
2.  They  are  transmissible  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  are  consequently 
infectious  or  contagious,  or  both.  3.  They  have  a  period  of  incubation  more 
or  less  definite,  4.  They  are  each  marked  by  fixed  and  characteristic 
clinical  phenomena.  5.  Their  anatomical  and  pathological  changes  are 
constant  both  in  locality  and  in  nature.  6.  Each  is  the  result  of  a  specific 
living  form  whose  natural  habitat  is  the  living  body.  This  latter  feature  may 
be  a  matter  of  pure  inference  so  far  as  refers  to  some  specific  disorders,  but 
it  is  a  fact  in  regard  to  others,  established  by  methods  as  reliable  as  those 
employed  in  physical  science,  and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  logical 
conclusion  that  the  statement  is  true  of  the  whole.  Coming  to  common  or 
non-specific  affections,  we  find  a  different  order  of  things  to  prevail.  Here, 
in  a  large  sense,  each  particular  disease  is  common  to  a  number  and  variety 
of  causes,  and  each  cause  is  capable  of  inducing  a  considerable  diversity  of 
disorders.  In  illustration  of  the  first  proposition,  it  is  only  needful  to  remark 
how  dissimilar  are  the  causes  which  occasion  Pneumonia — exposure  to 
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cold,  mechanical  violence,  and  the  inhalation  of  irritating  fumes  may  be 
mentioned  as  familiar  examples  ;  while  proof  of  the  second  may  be  found  in 
that  wide  range  of  disorders  which  follow  upon  excessive  alimentation,  such  as 
functional  derangement  of  the  stomach,  organic  changes  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  and  structural  alterations  in  the  heart  and  arteries.  We  see,  there¬ 
fore,  tnat  a  specific  disease  is  etiologically  and  pathologically  concerned  with 
a  particular  thing — a  living  organism — and  no  other,  while  a  non-specific 
affection  has  wider  and  more  diverse  causative  relations.  Having  now  de¬ 
fined  the  ditfereniial  characters  of  these  two  classes  of  disorders,  it  will  be 
convenient  here  to  test  the  statement  of  the  honourable  baronet  in  regard  to 
the  receptivity  of  the  horse  to  specific  affections.  Influenza  and  Glanders, 
it  is  affirmed,  are  the  only  maladies  of  this  kind  which  affect  the  horse,  but, 
it  may  be  asked,  in  what  respect  do  they  depart  from  Rabies,  Anthrax, 
and  Strangles,  all  equine  maladies,  and,  according  to  the  definition  just  given, 
essentially  specific Nay,  Strangles  may  be  said  to  be  even  more  specific 
as  an  equine  disorder  than  Glanders  itself,  inasmuch  as,  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  it  is  confined  to  the  horse  and  ass,  while  Glanders  has  much 
wider  zoological  affinities,  embracing  in  its  range  not  only  horses  and  asses, 
but  man,  goats,  and  other  creaturts.  With  reference  to  the  origin  of  spe¬ 
cific  diseases,  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  past  fifteen  years  has  placed 
the  question  beyond  dispute,  and  by  common  consent  it  is  now  admitted  that 
theseaffections  are  theoutcomet  f  a  struggle  between  animal  and  bacterial  life. 
Whether  pathogenic  bacteria  are  aboriginal  creations,  or  evolved  from  other 
and  simpler  living  forms,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  biologist 
and  the  evolutionist,  but  need  nut  engage  us  here,  further  than  to  say  that 
there  is  no  evidence  which  1  am  aware  of  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
disease  organisms  were  separately  created  and  perpetuated  as  such  since  the 
origin  of  all  things.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  they  are  not 
immutable  either  in  their  morphology  or  pernicious  properties,  as  modern 
research  has  abundantly  shown  in  the  modification  of  form  and  attenuation 
they  are  capable  of  undergoing  as  shown  by  artificial  cultivation.  In  this 
latter  connection  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Pasteur,  who  has  published 
a  large  mass  of  evidence  to  show  how  the  virus  of  some  of  these  specific 
disorders  can,  by  certain  methods,  be  greatly  enfeebled  or  mitigated,  and 
thus  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  protective  “vaccine.’’  That  all  forms 
of  bacterial,  and,  for  that  matter,  every  other  description,  of  life  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  pre-existing  organisms  or  ancestors  typical  of  themselves  is  beyond 
controversy.  The  stale  and  stupid  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  or 
new  formation  is  happily  dead  and  buried  in  the  night  of  our  own  time.  By 
the  most  eloquent  and  unimpeachable  proof,  specific  diseases  have  been 
demonstrated  to  arise  out  of  living  entities  or  forms  of  a  bacterial  nature, 
each  disease  having  its  peculiar  parasite,  in  some  cases  limited  in  its 
zoological  range  to  particular  species,  in  others  extending  to  many — in  both 
failing  to  take  effect  in  some  individuals,  but  flourishing  m  the  majority.  AH 
this  points  to  the  now  well  established  conciusion  that  each  species  of 
microbe  requires  for  its  propagation,  growth,  and  development  a  peculiar 
and  suitable  soil  containing  all  the  necessary  organic  and  inorganic  elements 
of  nutrition,  as  well  as  a  suitable  environment  and  temperature.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  fact  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  one  or  the  fouling  of  the  other, 
either  by  the  physiological  products  of  the  organism  itself,  or  from  other 
causes,  will  result  m  the  decay  and  death  of  the  microphyte.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  lowest  organism  as  it  is  of  the  highest.  But  while  we  admit 
the  truth  of  these  elementary  propositions,  we  cannot  endorse  the  everlasting 
nature  either  of  developed  bacteria  or  their  germs.  “  Germs  of  disease,”  says 
the  essayist,  “  may  lie  dormant  for  any  number  of  years,  and  their  vitality  is 
not  destroyed  by  any  lapse  of  years.”  I  venture  to  think  that  this  state- 
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ment  is  not  consistent  with  observed  facts  bearing  upon  the  life-history  of 
rnicro-organisms,  and  that  it  is  directly  controverted  by  the  history  of  specific 
disorders.  Everything  that  lives  must,  sooner  or  later,  die.  No  organism, 
simple  or  complex,  can  continue  indefinitely  to  antagonise  external  resistances. 
Germs  of  disease,  no  less  than  the  organisms  which  grow  out  of  them,  are, 
like  all  other  forms  of  life,  amenable  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  nature,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  special  conditions  of  their  existence  as  provided  by  the 
living  host  must,  sooner  or  later,  perish.  We  cannot  reason  from  the  thickly 
encrusted  germ  of  wheat  to  the  delicate  mass  of  naked  protoplasm  com¬ 
posing  a  bacterium,  any  more  than  we  can  logically  compare  the  security 
of  the  armour-clad  warrior  with  the  naked  savage.  We  recognise 
the  resisting  vitality  which  some  disease  germs  oppose  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  outside  their  living  host,  and  at  the  same  time  also  the 
certainty  with  which  developed  bacteria  are  destroyed  by  drying  and 
freezing.  The  teachings  of  the  past  have  shown  conclusively  that  in  this 
climate  of  ours,  with  its  ever-alternating  humidity  and  dryness,  cold  and  heat, 
pathogenic  bacteria  of  animals  rarely  for  long  survive  the  overpowering  and 
disintegrating  influence  of  the  septic.  It  is  true  that  the  microbes  of  Anthrax 
and  perhaps  some  other  infectious  disorders,  as  Influenza,  must  ever  continue 
to  ravage  our  herds  and  studs,  not,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  superior  vitality 
or  invulnerable  nature  of  their  germs,  but  on  account  of  their  power  to  ger¬ 
minate  in  certain  natural  soils  outside  the  living  host.  If  evidence  were 
wanting  in  confirmation  of  the  instability  of  disease  germs  apart  from  the 
animal  body,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  imported  diseases  as 
well  as  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  practice.  Cattle  Plague  and  Sheep  Pox 
have  again  and  again  spread  abroad  each  their  respective  germs,  only,  how¬ 
ever,  to  perish  where  the  living  habitat  was  not  soon  accessible;  and  our  daily 
experience  of  F oot-and-mouth  Disease,  Glanders,  and  Pleuro-pneumonia  em¬ 
phasises  the  fact,  and  demonstrates  the  great  destructibility  of  disease  germs 
by  natural  forces.  It  is  indeed  to  Nature’s  hygiene  that  we  owe  much  of  our 
success  in  stamping  out  these  virulent  affections.  But  for  the  aid  thus  ren¬ 
dered,  disease  germs  like  septic  organisms  would  become  ubiquitous  and  life 
impossible.  “  What  are  the  germs  of  specific  diseases  ?  ”  This  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  the  honourable  baronet  next  submits  to  us,  and  I  must  confess 
to  feeling  a  pang  of  sympathy  for  the  many  untiring  workers  in  this  field* of 
science  when  I  am  told,  in  emphatic  and  unqualified  terms,  ‘‘  We  do  not 
know.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  biological  question  concerning  which 
so  much  real  knowledge  has  been  acquired  during  the  last  decade  as  that  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  nature,  morphology,  and  physiology  of  pathogenic  organisms.  In 
this  connection  it  is  now  we'l-established  that  they  are  fractions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom — minute  masses  of  protoplasm  invested  in  a  cellulose  membrane  de¬ 
void  of  chlorophyll — unicellular  organisms  whose  mode  of  reproduction  and 
growth  and  peculiarities  of  nutrition  clearly  characterise  them  as  fungi.  So 
much  are  we  acquainted  with  these  microscopic  plants,  that  they  have  already 
been  divided  into  species,  isolated  and  cultivated  outside  the  living  body,  and 
even  attenuated  or  mitigated  in  their  pernicious  properties.  The  honour¬ 
able  baronet  suggests  that  we  cannot  handle  the  germs  of  disease;  but  it  will 
be  obvious  to  you  from  what  I  have  just  stated  that  it  is  to  our  power  of 
handling  them  that  we  owe  all  our  present  knowledge  of  their  morphological 
characters,  chemical  reactions,  and  relations  to  the  specific  diseases.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  they  are  intangible,  as  they  are  invisible,  but  just  as  the 
microscope  is  to  the  eye  so  are  needles  and  pipettes  to  the  hand.  Our  power 
of  handling  disease  germs  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  fractional  method  of 
cultivation  by  which  one  species  of  bacteria  may  be  separated  from  another 
with  at  much  precision  as  beans  are  isoUted  from  peas.  With  reference  to 
stamping  out  disease,  it  appears  to  me  there  are  certain  contagious  animal 
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disorders  which,  as  I  have  previously  remarked, we  cannot  hope  to  banish  from 
our  land,  for  the  reason  already  rendered  that  the  microbes  to  which  they  are 
referable,  find  the  conditions  of  their  development  and  propagation  in  the  soil, 
which,  like  a  seed-bed,  affords  a  constant  supply  of  spores.  This  is  clearly 
the  case  in  regard  to  Anthrax  organisms,  and  possibly  also  to  some  others. 
But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  such  affections  as  Foot-and-mouth  Disease, 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  Pig  Typhoid,  and  Glanders,  we  are  assured  by  daily  ex¬ 
perience  that  their  complete  eradication  only  awaits  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  a  sound  and  efficient  sanitary  service.  In  this  connection  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  each  and  all  the  several  diseases  last  referred  to  exist 
on  our  island  by  mere  sufferance,  and  denote,  if  anything  at  all,  a  painful  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  advanced  teachings  of  sanitary  science.  To  say  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  stamp  out  the  plagues  now  devastating  our  herds  and  flocks  and 
studs  is  tantamount  to  ignoring  the  evidence  of  our  daily  experience,  which 
clearly  goes  to  show  that  by  a  judicious  circumscription  of  the  areas  of  disease 
and  the  application  of  strictly  scientific  methods,  the  spread  of  contagion  is 
not  only  capable  of  being  arrested,  but  the  virus  itself  destroyed.  This  has 
been  proved  again  and  again  in  connection  with  each  of  the  diseases  referred 
to  in  their  local  manifestation,  and  the  general  application  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  would  sooner  or  later  exterminate  the  whole  group.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clearly  demonstrative  of  the  efficacy  of  well-directed  sanitary  adminis¬ 
tration  than  the  extinction  of  Cattle  Plague  and  the  more  recent  subjection  of 
Foot-and-mouth  Disease  ;  and  if  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chaplin  were  not  fettered 
by  his  less  resolute  colleagues,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  able  chief  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  all  these  virulent  affections 
would  in  five  years  become  matters  of  history.  To  the  statement  that  “  the 
germs  of  disease  indigenous  to  and  thoroughly  suited  to  germinate  in  this 
country  will  never  die  out,”  the  essayist  himself  supplies  an  appropriate 
answer  when  he  further  remarks  that  “  noxious  weeds,  though  indigenous  to 
the  soil  and  suitable  to  this  climate,  will  not  prevail  where  the  husbandry  is 
good,  nor  will  the  germs  of  disease  develop  to  any  extent  where  proper  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  are  adopted  ”  ;  and  he  emphasises  the  contradiction  when  he 
observes  that  “  specific  diseases  prevail  mainly  from  causes  which  may  fairly 
be  termed  preventible — i.e.,  from  neglect  of  good  sanitary  precautions.”  In¬ 
deed  the  honourable  baronet  disproves  his  own  case  with  admirable  clear¬ 
ness  and  ability.  To  the  suggestion  that  “  specific  diseases  are  rarely  propa¬ 
gated  by  infection  and  contagion,”  I  can  simply  say  that  with  disease  germs, 
admittedly  the  cause,  I  am  quite  unable  to  understand  their  dissemination  in 
any  other  way. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

The  summer  session  of  this  institution  terminated  on  the  loth  July,  and  on 
15th,  i6th,  23rd,  and  24th  July,  the  oral  examinations  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  were  conducted  within  the  museum  of  the  college. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  included  Mr.  George  Fleming,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.  ; 
Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  F.R.C.V.S.  ;  Professor  Duguid,  F.R.C.V.S.  ;  Professor 
Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S.  ;  Mr.  J.  Vaughan,  F.R.C.V.S. ;  and  Mr.  Finlay  Dun, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  London  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester ;  Mr. 
W.  B.  Walters,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department ;  Mr.  George  A, 
Banham,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Archibald  Robinson,  F.R.C.V.S., 
Greenock;  and  Mr.  Richard  Rutherford,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Edinburgh.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  also  present  as  ex  officio  members,  viz..  Principal 
M’Call,  Professors  Cox,  Macqueen  and  Limont,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 
Twenty-five  students  presented  themselves  for  the  “  A  ”  or  first  examination, 
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and  of  this  number  eighteen  were  successful  in  passing — viz.,  Messrs.  James 
Borrowman,  Auchtermuchty,  Fife ;  Alexander  Veitch,  Kilwinning,  Ayr¬ 
shire  ;  David  Imrie,  Strathbungo,  Renfrewshire;  Hector  Munroe,  Fearn, 
Ross-shire  ;  William  B.  Gardner,  Ballymena  ;  Arthur  E.  M’Connell,  Lon¬ 
donderry  ;  John  Forbes,  Bellshill,  Lanarkshire;  Charles  B.  Freeman, 
Dublin ;  Andrew  K.  Hart,  Glasgow ;  Llewellyn  Crook,  Eccles,  Lanca¬ 
shire  ;  Robert  Hamilton,  Lanark  ;  John  Ferguson,  Alyth  ;  John  L.  Orr, 
Belfast ;  James  M.  Stewart,  Paisley  ;  John  R.  O.  Reali,  Cashel,  Tipperary  ; 
William  Robb,  Glasgow  ;  John  C.  M’Crindle,  Hillhead,  Glasgow  ;  Alfred 
Mackenzie,  Govan.  Nine  students  were  examined  for  the  “  B  ”  examination, 
and  the  following  passed — viz.,  Messrs.  John  Macfarlane,  Gartmore,  Perth¬ 
shire  ;  James  D.  Miller,  Ardgour,  Argyllshire;  Frederick  George  Warm- 
ington,  Shrewley,  Warwickshire ;  John  Campbell,  Rutherglen  ;  and 
Alexander  B.  Baird,  Rutherglen.  The  following  gentlemen  obtained  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — Messrs.  Robert  S. 
Thomson,  Kirkwall,  Orkney ;  Robert  Clunas,  Auldearn,  Nairn  ;  Benjamin 
Cook,  Swansea,  South  Wales  ;  William  H.  Dalrymple,  Stranraer,  Wigtown¬ 
shire  ;  John  Brown,  Lesmahagow  ;  Gavin  Miller,  Glenluce,  Wigtownshire  ; 
Alexander  Paton,  Troon,  Ayrshire  ;  Donald  Wooley,  Brodick,  Buteshire  ; 
James  Gibson,  Biggar,  Lanarkshire.  Medals  granted  by  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  Principal  M’Call,  and  certificates  of  merit 
by  the  college,  were  awarded  in  the  dilferent  branches  of  study  as  follows  : — 
Botany. — Medallist — Mr.  John  Forbes.  First-class  certificates — Messrs. 
M’Crindle,  Stewart,  Hart,  and  Borrowman.  Second-class  certificates — 
Messrs.  Imrie,  Robb,  Gardner,  and  Orr.  Chemistry. — Medallist — Mr.  John 
L.  Orr.  First-class  certificates — Messrs.  Forbes,  M^Crindle,  and  Gardner. 
Second-class  certificates — Messrs.  Imrie,  Ferguson,  Robb,  Stewart,  and 
M’ConnelL  Materia  Medica. — Medallist — Mr.  James  M.  Stewart.  First- 
class  certificates — Messrs.  Hart,  Robb,  and  Imrie.  Second-class  certificates 
— Messrs.  Forbes  and  Ferguson.  Best  oral  examination  in  botany,  chemis¬ 
try,  and  materia  medica,  session  1884-5,  medal  (Principal  M’Call) — Mr. 

J  ohn  Kernohan,  Ballymena.  At  the  close  of  the  examinations  the  secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Examiners  intimated  that  Messrs.  Stewart,  Orr,  Ferguson, 
Hart,  Freeman,  Borrowman,  and  M’Farlane  had  passed  with  great  credit. 


SCrnte  ©‘ctciinatfi  iStpartmtnt. 

Gazette.,  August  27th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  A.  C.  Webb,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class. 

Gazette.,  September  7th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  First  Class,  Charles  G.  H.  Reilly  has  been  placed  on 
retired  pay,  on  account  of  ill-health. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  John  Denis  Edwards  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First 
Class. 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Appleton,  now  at  Kurrachi,  who  last  year  passed  in  the 
lower  and  higher  standards  of  Hindustani,  and  also  in  Sindi,  is  now  studying 
Beloochi. 


©bittiarg. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  W.  T.  Stanley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Leamington, 
on  August  23rd,  aged  75  years.  Mr.  Stanley  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
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most  respected  practitioners  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where  he  enjoyed,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  professional  contact.  He  graduated  in  1831. 

Another  respected  and  yet  older  member  of  the  profession  is  reported  as 
dead.  Mr.  E.  Bailey,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Leicester,  who  graduated  so  long  ago 
as  1825,  died  recently  at  the  advanced  age  of  86  years. 

The  deaths  are  also  announced  of  W.  Bromley,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Lancaster  ; 
and  W.  Louden,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Co.  Kildare,  who  died  from  an  accident  to  his 
spine. 

Mr.  Sampson  Gamgee,  M.R.C.V.S.,  M.R.C.S,,  one  of  the  leading  surgical 
operators  of  Birmingham,  died  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  September  i8th 
at  his  residence  in  Broad  Street,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  59.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Gamgee  was  enjoying  a  short  holiday  in  Devonshire, 
when  he  slipped  and  injured  his  hip  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  brought 
home.  The  shock,  combined  with  the  lowering  effects  of  his  treatment,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  developed  a  latent  affection  of  the  kidneys,  to  which  he  finally 
succumbed.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Gamgee,  the  well-known  veterinary  autho¬ 
rity  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  himself  originally  to  the  study  of  his  father’s 
branch  of  the  medical  profession,  entering  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  as  a 
student,  and  graduating  in  1849.  He  then  studied  human  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  obtained  his  diploma  with  distinction.  He  had  lived  for  several 
years  in  Italy  and  Paris,  and  thus  acquired  remarkable  fluency  in  various' 
continental  languages  and  dialects.  He  was  afterwards  house-surgeon  at 
University  College,  London,  and  was  Liston  prize  essa>4st  in  1853.  In  the 
following  year  he  took  the  degree  of  M.R.C.S.,  London,  and  volunteered  for 
medical  service  in  the  Crimea.  After  serving  as  staff-surgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  he  became  assistant-surgeon  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  In  1857  he 
removed  to  Birmingham,  where,  after  a  lengthened  and  at  first  unsuccessful 
contest,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Queen’s  Hospital.  Here  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  hospital  reform  and  extension,  and  especi¬ 
ally  by  his  success  in  interesting  the  working  classes  in  the  work  of  the 
hospital.  It  is  to  his  initiative  that  is  due  the  local  Saturday  hospital  workshop 
collections,  which  bring  in  some  ^3,000  or  ;,64,ooo  every  year  ;  and  a  public 
testimonial  not  long  since  was  presented  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  services 
in  connection  with  that  movement.  Mr.  Gamgee  was  a  brilliant  operator,  a 
fluent  speaker,  and  a  ready  writer.  For  one  of  his  papers  on  amputation  of 
the  hip-joint  he  was  made  foreign  corresponding  member  of  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Paris.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
of  Rome,  and  an  F.R.S.  of  Edinburgh.  He  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  first  profession,  and  last  year  the  success  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Association  at  Birmingham  was  greatly  due  to  his  endeavours  to 
ensure  it  a  good  reception,  as  well  as  to  the  part  he  took  in  its  discussions. 

The  veterinary  profession  has  lost  a  kind  friend  by  the  death,  from  Cancer  of 
the  tongue,  of  Dr.  Wakley,  editor  of  The  Lancet.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century 
during  which  he  managed  that  very  important  and  influential  medical  journal, 
he  gave  frequent  and  marked  evidence  of  the  interest  he  always  took  in  the 
progress  of  veterinary  science,  either  by  editorial  articles  and  comments, 
genial  and  encouraging  notices  of  veterinary  works,  or  by  allowing  the  com¬ 
munications  of  members  of  our  profession  to  appear — often  prominently — in  his 
periodical.  Thoroughly  comprehending  the  importance  of  animal  medicine, 
he  was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates  and  supporters,  while  he  was  no  less  a 
staunch  promoter  of  humanity  to  animals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  his 
editorial  capacity,  he  greatly  benefitted  human  medicine. 
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IJarUautcntatj)  intclliffctrcf. 

House  of  Commons.^  September  6th. 

THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON  TO  THE  ROYAL  IRISH 

CONSTABULARY. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sexton,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  said  : 
No  appointment  has  yet  been  made  to  the  vacant  veterinary-surgeonship  to 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Although  I  believe  this  appointment  has 
been  hitherto  held  by  a  retired  army  veterinary  surgeon,  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  rule  restricting  it  to  that  class.  The  whole  matter  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chief 
Secretary  ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  he  will  not  allow  any  consideration  or 
practice  to  prevent  the  selection  of  a  thoroughly  competent  and  efficient 
person. 

September  7th. 

CATTLE  DISEASE. 

Mr.  Tapling  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  whether  his 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  Splenic  Apoplexy  among 
cattle  at  Arnesby,  in  Leicestershire ;  whether,  of  the  men  who  were  attending 
on  the  diseased  cattle,  one  had  since  died  of  blood-poisoning,  consequent 
upon  contact  with  one  of  the  animals,  and  several  others  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill  with  similar  symptoms  ;  and  whether  the  Government  would 
consider  the  advisability  of  taking  steps  to  have  that  particular  form  of 
disease  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

Lord  J.  Manners  ;  The  attention  of  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
been  called  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  Anthrax  among  cattle  at  Arnesby,  and 
to  the  unfortunate  results  affecting  certain  persons  who  were  employed  about 
the  diseased  cattle.  An  Order  of  Council  making  provision  for  dealing  with 
the  disease  is  now  under  consideration. 

DISEASE  IN  SHEEP  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Carew  asked  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
whether  it  was  a  fact  that,  while  a  rigid  system  ot  inspection  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  disease  in  sheep  and  other  animals  was  exercised  at  Dublin  and 
other  seaports,  none  was  exercised  at  the  fairs  throughout  the  country  ; 
whether,  in  consequence,  purchasers  at  fairs  who  took  their  animals  direct 
to  Dublin,  and  belore  they  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether  they 
were  affected  with  disease,  were  often  subjected  to  heav)^  fines;  and  whether, 
in  view  of  the  great  dant:erof  propagating  disease  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  he  would  order  an  extension  of  the  system  to  the  leading  fairs  to  be 
held  in  the  autumn. 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  :  There  is  a  strict  system  of  inspection  by  Govern¬ 
ment  veterinary  inspectors  at  all  ports  of  Ireland  from  which  animals  are 
shipped  ;  and  no  animal  can  be  shipped  until  certified  to  be  free  from 
disease.  There  is  no  such  system  of  Government  inspection  at  fairs,  except 
that  an  inspector  attends  at  Ballinasloe  and  other  important  fairs  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  as  to  cleansing 
and  disinfection  are  carried  out  by  the  railway  company,  and  to  prevent 
overcrowding  of  animals  in  trucks.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  districts 
in  which  fairs  are  held  are  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,  and  for  this  purpose  they  can  appoint  such  officers  as  they  deem  neces¬ 
sary.  These  officers  have  authority  to  seize  and  detain  any  diseased  animal 
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exposed  at  a  fair,  and  the  person  so  exposing  it  is  liable  to  a  penalty.  As 
regards  the  second  paragraph  of  the  question,  I  believe  the  cases  in  which 
penalties  have  been  imposed  in  Dublin  under  the  circumstances  mentioned 
are  not  numerous. 


antr 

Inoculation  of  Rabies. — With  the  virus  taken  from  the  spinal  cord  of 
a  dog  which  had  died  of  Hydrophobia  in  the  Stockholm  Veterinary  Institute, 
three  dogs  were  inoculated  by  Pasteur’s  method.  To  render  it  more  certain, 
the  meninges  were  chosen  for  the  seat  of  operation.  The  dogs  were  care¬ 
fully  selected  as  being  totally  free  from  bites  by  other  dogs  which  might  have 
been  suffering  from  Rabies.  The  inoculation  wounds  healed  after  two  days, 
and  the  dogs  seemed  quite  healthy  and  lively.  The  sixteenth  day  after  the 
operation,  two  of  them  showed  symptoms  of  Rabies,  and  the  third  followed  two 
days  later.  The  first  two  dogs  had  fully-developed  Rabies  sixty  days  after  the 
first  symptoms  had  appeared.  To  save  the  third  dog  unnecessary  suffering, 
he  was  killed  as  soon  as  he  developed  decided  symptoms  of  Rabies. 

Horse  Disease  on  the  American  Plains. — At  last  (says  the  writer 
of  an  article,  “The  Cow-boy  at  Home,”  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
September)  we  came  in  sight  of  a  small  wooden  shanty  standing  apart  from 
a  long  line  of  tumble -down  open  sheds  and  a  roughly  constructed  enclosure 
or  “  corrall,”  but,  before  we  reached  it,  we  passed  a  heap  of  about  forty  dead 
horses  piled  up  together,  the  most  revolting,  pitiful  spectacle  imaginable,  and 
standing  listlessly,  or  moving  about  with  staggering  gait,  were  about  twice 
as  many  more  still  living  creatures,  with  a  peculiar  look  and  manner  about 
them  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  most  of  whom  must  surely  soon 
be  dragged  to  the  big  heap  close  by.  But  what  on  earth  did  it  all  mean  ?  It 
seemed  so  strange  to  suddenly  come  across  this  gruesome  sight  on  the  lone 
prairie.  I  soon  learnt  the  explanation.  A  weed  called  “  loco  ”  has  of  late 
years  largely  increased  in  some  of  the  cattle  ranges  of  Texas  and  the  Indian 
territory,  owing  probably  to  an  increase  in  the  rainfall  ;  it  has  a  mysterious 
habit  of  appearing  suddenly  in  places  where  it  was  before  unknown,  and, 
given  a  dry  season,  of  as  suddenly  disappearing.  During  the  summer,  when 
the  prairie  is  a  fair  expanse  of  waving  grass,  lit  up  with  bright  flowers,  both 
horses  and  cattle  instinctively  avoid  it,  but  when  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
grass  becomes  scarce  in  overstocked  regions,  and  when  all  around  assumes  a 
brown  and  burnt-up  appearance,  it  stands  out  conspicuously  and  temptingly 
green,  its  long,  soft,  velvety  leaves  rising  in  a  bunch  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
off  the  ground.  Then  the  hungry  creatures  begin  by  nibbling,  suspiciously 
,  and  stealthily,  at  the  seductive  plant,  but  very  soon  become  reckless,  and 
eagerly  and  greedily  devour  all  that  comes  in  their  way.  And  now,  if  the 
mania  cannot  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  sufficiency  of  good  strong  food,  the 
animal  is  doomed,  for  he  has  become  a  confirmed  “  loco-eater.”  He  will 
rapidly  become  thin,  and  lose  all  control  over  his  movements  ;  he  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  fits,  during  which  he  lies  on  the  ground  groaning  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  :  he  throws  himself  about  without  reason  ;  rears  up  or 
runs  round  in  small  circles  when  you  attempt  to  mount  him  ;  his  eyes  turn 
dull  and  stupid  \  in  short,  he  gives  you  the  impression  of  being  bereft  of  his 
senses.  Specimens  of  “  loco  ”  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  experts  in 
Washington  and  in  Edinburgh,  but  without  anything  injurious  being  dis¬ 
covered  in  it.  It  is  possible  that  some  minute  animalculse  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  mischief,  but  up  to  the  present  its  disastrous  effects  only  are  known, 
for  this  pernicious  weed  causes  periodically  the  death  of  thousands  of  horses 
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and  cattle.  Here,  then,  was  the  clue  to  the  miserable  appearance  of  these 
wretched  suffering  creatures.  More  severely  punished  than  their  human 
counterpart,  the  opium-eater,  they  had  paid,  or  were  paying,  with  their  lives 
the  penalty  of  their  devotion  to  the  drug.  Out  of  about  250  “  locoed  ”  horses, 
which  had  been  driven  in  the  fall  from  the  region  where  “  loco  ”  flourished, 
but  ninety  odd  head  had  wintered.  The  carcases  of  the  rest  were  strewn 
about  the  boggy  bottoms  of  the  creek,  whither  they  had  dragged  themselves 
to  quench  their  last  raging  thirst,  and  those  that  had  died  in  too  close  prox^ 
imity  to  the  shanty  in  which  the  boys  lived  had  been  heaped  up  in  a  small 
hollow,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  pestilential  stench  which  arose  from  them. 
Right  glad  I  was  to  leave  such  scenes  after  a  couple  of  days  spent  in  preparing 
harness,  saddlery,  and  mess-waggon  for  the  march. 

Rabies  in  Egypt. — The  existence  of  this  disease  in  Egypt  has  often  been 
questioned  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  manifests  itself  now  and  again. 
Mr.  Case,  Army  Veterinary  Department,  reports  the  case  of  a  dog  belonging 
to  a  soldier  at  Abbassiyeh,  which  he  found  affected  with  the  dumb  form  of 
Rabies.  The  animal  was  a  fox-terrier,  and  was  to  have  been  destroyed,  but 
it  contrived  to  escape  and  was  found  dead  next  day  in  the  desert. 

Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  this  Association,  held  at  Drayton,  Ohio,  Dr.  Fleming  was  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia  at  Quebec. — A  serious  outbreak  of 
this  disease  has  taken  place  in  a  valuable  herd  of  cattle  in  the  quarantine 
station  at  Quebec,  which  contained  also  other  herds,  the  value  of  which  was 
estimated  at  300,000  dollars.  The  infected  herd  had  been  imported  from 
Scotland,  through  a  dealer  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  on  whose  farm  the 
disease  has  also  appeared  ;  this  herd  consisted  of  fifty-seven  head  of 
Galloways. 

Bombay  Veterinary  College. — A  new  Veterinary  College  has  been 
instituted  by  the  Indian  Government  at  Bombay  for  the  instruction  of  natives 
in  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  and  J.  H.  Steel,  Army  Veterinary 
Department,  has  been  appointed  its  superintendent.  Good  results  are 
anticipated  from  this  school,  and  under  the  energetic  and  able  management 
of  Mr.  Steel  these  results  are  certain  to  be  realised. 

Veterinary  Institute  in  Melbourne. — While  the  Victoria  Council  of 
Agriculture  are  discussing  the  necessity  there  is  for  founding  a  Veterinary 
College  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  Mr.  Kendal  has  erected  an  institute  or 
infirmary  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  reception  of  sick,  lame,  and  injured  animals. 
From  the  account  received  of  the  opening  ceremony,  the  establishment  starts 
under  very  favourable  auspices.  Mr.  Kendal  purposes  establishing  a 
veterinary  class  for  young  men. 

The  late  Mr.  Gloag. — We  learn  that  subscriptions  are  being  collected 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of  J.  W. 
Gloag  (whose  death  was  noticed  in  last  month’s  Journal),  in  St.  Paul’s 
Parish  Church,  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  Churchwarden  and 
Secretary  of  the  Vestry.  Subscriptions  are  not  to  exceed  half-a-guinea  and 
are  received  by  Mr.  Crozier,  i,  Montpellier  Hill,  Dublin. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  and  Dogs. — The  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  has  issued  the  following  notice  to  the  police  force  “  Dogs.— With 
reference  to  various  statements  recenl^y  published  conveying  the  impression 
that  the  majority  of  the  dogs  killed  in 'the  streets  of  London  by  the  police  are 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  not  subject  to  disease  or  Rabies,  the  following  return 
of  dogs  killed  by  police  during  the  week  ended  loth  inst.,  with  the  opinion  of 
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a  veterinary  surgeon  as  to  the  condition  of  the  animals  at  the  time  they  were 
killed,  is  given  as  an  example  of  the  cases  dealt  with.  Number  suffering  from 
Rabies,  5  ;  epilepsy,  7  ;  fits,  2  ;  convulsions,  i  ;  healthy  (conference  when 
killed),  I  ;  not  examined,  i  ;  a  total  of  17.  This  is  the  greatest  number  killed 
in  one  week  since  the  ist  of  July,  1885.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
fact  that  during  last  year  only  60  dogs  were  found  with  Rabies  at  the  Dogs’ 
Home,  and  upon  this  has  been  based  the  supposition  that  the  365  dogs  killed 
by  police  in  the  streets  were  not  mad.  That  this  is  an  erroneous  conclusion 
can  be  readily  comprehended  when  it  is  understood  that  the  police  captured 
over  25,000  dogs  during  the  year  1885.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
these  showed  signs  of  Rabies  at  the  time,  and  were  killed  in  the  places  where 
they  were  found  ;  while  60  which  did  not  appear  to  be  mad  at  the  time 
developed  signs  of  madness  after  arrival  at  the  Dogs’  Home,  and  were  then 
killed.” 

Outbreak  of  Rabies  in  Cattle  in  Cheshire.— An  outbreak  of 
Rabies  among  a  large  herd  of  cattle  in  Cheshire  is  reported.  It  would  appear 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  July  a  collie  dog  was  observed  worrying  a 
herd  of  about  100  cattle  in  a  field  in  the  township  of  Aston.  The  dog  belonged 
to  a  person  in  the  town  of  Runcorn,  some  four  miles  distant,  and  was  shot 
by  Mr.  Percival,  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  in  the  field  where  he  was  discovered 
a.ttacking  the  animals.  On  August  12th  one  of  these  cows,  which  formed  a 
majority  of  the  herd,  was  attacked  with  Rabies  and  slaughtered,  and  two  others 
have  since  had  to  be  destroyed.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  district,  as 
it  was  feared  that  other  herds  might  have  been  visited  by  the  dog  on  his  road 
to  Aston  during  the  night,  he  having  escaped  from  his  house  at  ten  p.m.  on 
the  day  previous  to  his  appearance  in  the  field  where  he  was  ultimately  found 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  i8th  of  July.  Altogether  five  cattle  have  been 
lost  through  the  disease. 

Horse  Epizooty  in  New  South  Wales.— The  Sydney  Mail  states 
that  a  fatal  disease  has  broken  out  amongst  horses  on  Coonong  station,  six 
very  valuable  animals  having  died,  and  others  attacked.  The  Inspector  of 
Stock  and  others  of  experience  among  horses  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
this  disease,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  known  before  in  the  district. 
A post-7nortem  examination  showed  that  the  lungs  were  much  distended  and 
charged  with  black  blood.  The  tongue  was  much  swollen.  Amongst  the 
horses  which  died  was  a  draught  stallion  valued  at  400  guineas. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  EXAMINATION. 

Sir, — My  previous  communication  under  this  heading  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  a  fierce  attack  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Border  Counties  Society,  that 
it  necessitates  me  asking  the  privilege  of  your  pages  for  a  few  words  of  expla¬ 
nation  and  reply  to  those  strictures. 

I  believe  the  Secretary’s  intentions  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Society  in  the 
action  he  took  to  bring  the  subject  forward,  and  for  this  I  give  him  due 
credit  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  remind  him  that  my  action  does  not 
violate  a  single  rule  of  the  Society,  and  if  Mr.  Donald  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  up  precedents  for  my  letter,  commenting  on  some  proceeding  that  is  not 
published  ;  but  in  this  case  the  letter  was  written  before  the  meeting’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  published,  so  to  me  it  was  quite  an  open  question  whether  the 
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remarks  might  not  appear  in  print.  If  such  a  course  is  undesirable,  as  I 
admit  it  sometimes  may  be,  I  conceive  that  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
introduce  some  prohibitive  rule  to  that  effect. 

My  chief  reasons  for  reporting  those  remarks  were  that,  coming  from  an 
Ex-Examiner  of  Fellows  and  an  Ex-President  of  the  R.C.V.S.,  I  believed 
them  to  be  authoritative  and  true,  and  was  strongly  of  opinion  it  was  fully 
time  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  out.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  Fellowship  Examination,  and  if  it  is  the  sham  some  would  have  us 
believe,  the  sooner  it  is  exposed  and  put  a  stop  to  the  better,  say  I.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  adverse  remarks  are  not  justifiable,  it  is  full  time 
some  check  should  be  put  upon  them. 

I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  strong  expressions  of  Messrs.  Bell  and 
'Thompson,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they  conceive  my  action  to  be  “a  breach  of 
confidence,”  “  unjustifiable,”  or  “  cowardly  attacking  this  gentleman  behind 
his  back.” 

No  person  or  Society  was  mentioned,  and  the  anomalous  comparison  of  the 
Fellows,  which  might  have  been  offensive,  was  purposely  omitted,  and  I  can 
assure  those  gentlemen  that  I  was  much  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
gentleman  referred  to  in  my  letter  spoke  his  convictions  with  a  desire  to 
remedy  a  wrong,  than  I  am  to  believe  the  inference  conveyed  by  their 
remarks  and  action. 

It  was  for  a  moral  and  conscientious  reason,  we  were  told,  that  he  ceased, 
to  be  an  Examiner,  and  I  altogether  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  resolution 
condemning  the  letter  as  a  “  cowardly  attack  upon  this  gentleman.” 

The  remarks  were  made  at  a  fairly  representative  meeting,  at  which  there 
were  several  local  agriculturalists  and  other  visitors,  and  with  no  sign’s  of 
secrecy.  I  think  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  my  letter  is  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  without  Messrs.  Bell,  Thompson,  and  Co.  asking  the  public  to 
believe  that  he  made  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  facts. 

I  am  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Greaves  condemning  my  letter  as 
“  un-English  ”  and  “  ungentlemanly,”  when,  just  about  the  same  time,  he  was 
guilty  (if  guilty  it  be)  of  the  same  offence  towards  the  Manchester  Society. 

“  M.R.C.V.S.” 


“TIPPING.” 

Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Banham’s  remarks  on  “tipping,”  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary  Association,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  protest. 

If  such  a  system  as  he  refers  to  prevails  in  the  profession,  in  London  or 
elsewhere,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  not  done  well  in  exposing  it.  Upon  that 
I  will  not  venture  to  pass  an  opinion.  If,  however,  the  profession  is  not  guilty 
of  such  dishonourable  conduct,  or  even  if  only  a  small  proportion  of  it  is 
guilty,  surely  Mr.  Banham  has  departed  very  far  from  his  duty  in  bringing 
such  monstrous  charges  against  honest  men,  unless  he  is  prepared  with  ample 
proof  in  support  of  his  statements.  I  have  now  been  in  practice  in  England 
in  three  distinct  towns,  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  it  seems  very 
strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  if  such  a  custom  does  exist,  no  servant  has 
yet  asked  me  what  percentage  I  gave,  or  whether  I  gave  any  or  not.  The 
only  inference  I  can  make,  from  my  own  experience,  is  that  Mr.  Banham  is, 
to  put  it  mildly,  mistaken  or  misinformed.  That  veterinary  surgeons — myself 
among  the  number — give  gratuities,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess.  What  I 
most  emphatically  and  indignantly  deny  is,  that  “  the  tradesman  (!)  (from  this 
reference  I  gather  that  Mr.  Banham  looks  upon  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  I 
thought  was  a  professional  man,  as  a  tradesman)  puts  his  hand  in  his  client’s 
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pocket  to  pay  the  servant.”  The  fact  that  the  attention  of  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  is  required  at  a  stable  or  byre  involves  extra  work  for  the  servant  in 
charge,  and,  if  we  are  to  cure  our  patients  quickly,  which  is  the  only  path  to 
a  successful  career,  we  must  have  the  sympathy  of  the  groom  or  cowman,  and 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  that  can  be  secured  only  by  a  gratuity.  But 
what  a  preposterous  inference  to  assume  that  that  gratuity  comes  out  of  the 
client’s  pocket ! 

I  frequently  give  or  promise  the  gratuity  in  the  presence  of  my  client,  from 
whom  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  I  give  it  as  I  do  to  a  railway  porter,  waiter 
at  an  hotel,  or  servant  of  my  friend  at  whose  house  I  had  been  a  guest,  out  oj 
my  ow7t  pocket. 

In  the  administration  of  medicine,  or  the  application  of  blisters,  bandages 
and  all  other  details  in  daily  practice,  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  spared  much 
trouble  by  the  cheerful  help  of  a  groom.  These,  and  many  other  little  atten¬ 
tions  which  make  his  duties  lighter  and  more  pleasant,  surely  demand,  or  at 
least  deserve,  acknowledgment.  At  all  events,  if  not  acknowledged,  these 
civilities  will  not  be  long  continued.  Doctors  give  gratuities.  I  wonder  if 
Mr.  Banham  thinks  they  come  out  of  the  patients’  pockets  !  !  In  fact,  who 
does  not  give  gratuities  ? 

If  Mr.  Banham  is  attacking  the  custom,  I  heartily  agree  with  him,  and 
would  do  anything  in  my  power  to  abolish  a  system  so  unpleasant  to  the 
donor  and  demeaning  to  the  recipient.  But  why  single  out  our  profession  as 
the  only  culprit  ? 

I  have  spent  more  than  half  of  my  life  in  America,  where  gratuities  are 
neither  given  nor  expected,  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  So  long, 
however,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  we  must  bow  to  it. 

I  hope  some  more  experienced  member  of  the  profession  will  assist  me  in 
meeting  this — what  I  will  continue  to  believe  until  proved — unjust  accusation. 

Bromley,  Kent,  Septeinber  6th.,  1886.  J.  Fraser. 
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ARTIFICIAL  VENTRAL  ANUS  IN  A  PONY. 

BY  W.  E.  LITT,  M.R.C.V.S.,  SHREWSBURY. 

On  Aug.  1 8th  last  I  was  requested  to  see  a  brown  horse  pony, 
about  twelve  hands,  and  five  years  old,  the  property  of  a  clergyman 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  pony  had  on  the  previous  day,  whilst 
being  driven,  become  frightened  by  an  accident  to  the  reins,  and 
run  away,  ending  by  jumping  at  a  low  wicket-gate,  over  which  he 
managed  partially  to  get,  but  becoming  suspended,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  hinder  parts  upon  the  abdomen,  this  being  fixed  upon 
the  points  of  the  pales  of  the  gate,  which  was  fortunately  of  wood. 
When  I  saw  the  pony  there  was  a  very  considerable  ventral  hernia 
in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  another  in  a  corresponding  position 
on  the  left  side.  On  manipulation  it  was  quite  clear  that  in  that  of 
the  right  side  the  whole  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous  parietes 
were  divided,  and  the  intestine  retained  merely  by  the  skin.  On 
the  left  side  there  was  only  a  partial  division  of  the  abdominal 
wall.  I  decided  to  use  a  compress,  and  accordingly  fitted  one  with 
three  straps  and  buckles  across  the  back,  which  could  be' gradually 
tightened  or  otherwise  as  required.  I  ordered  the  pony  to  be 
fastened  up  by  the  head  in  a  stall,  and  sparingly  feed  with  bran 
mashes  and  hay ;  but  I  prescribed  no  medicine,  as  there  was  no 
constitutional  disturbance  whatever.  On  Sept.  3rd  I  again  saw 
my  patient,  and  on  removing  the  compress  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  pad  applied  to  the  hernia  on  the  right  side  was  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  on  bringing  the  pony  out  into  the  light  a 
fistulous  opening  in  about  the  centre  of  the  tumour  was  apparent. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of  the  discharge, 
which  consisted  of  the  liquid  and  pulpy  contents  of  the  intestine, 
which  ran  out  in  jets  as  the  pony  walked  along,  the  opening,  which 
was  of  about  the  calibre  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  being  every  now 
VOL.  XXIir.  Y 
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and  then  partially  and  momentarily  plugged  by  a  piece  of  more 
or  less  solid  ingesta. 

I  should  say  that  by  this  time  all  effusion  had  subsided,  and  the 
opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity  on  both  sides  had  become  con¬ 
siderably  reduced,  that  on  the  left  side  being  hardly  noticeable. 
On  the  right  side,  however,  some  two  inches  from  the  fistulous 
opening,  there  was  evidence  of  the  pointing  of  a  small  abscess^ 
which  I  opened,  and  evacuated  about  two  ounces  of  pus.  Not 
being  prepared  to  operate  at  the  moment,  and  the  patient  being  to 
all  appearance  quite  undisturbed  by  this  artificial  anus  established 
in  his  flank,  I  decided  to  wait  a  few  days  before  taking  any  steps  to 
close  the  orifice.  I  at  once  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  com¬ 
press,  and  the  injured  part  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 
On  my  next  visit  a  few  days  later,  I  was  surprised,  and  need 
hardly  say  much  pleased,  to  find  that  the  opening  was  completely 
closed,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  little  fulness  under  the  flank, 
which  is  not  perceptible  unless  you  stoop  down  to  look  for  it,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen.  I  have  been  led  to  record  this  case  in  the 
columns  of  your  Journal  owing  to  its  extreme  rarity,  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  that  any  similar  case  has  been  recorded,  with  the  exception 
of  one  quoted  by  Professor  Williams  in  his  ‘‘  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Veterinary  Surgery,”  as  having  occurred  in  1837,  ^^4  this  case 
also  appears  to  have  closed  without  any  surgical  interference. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  ESSENTIAL  DIET  FOR  HORSES, 
AND  THE  DIGESTIBILITY  OF  HAY  AND  OATS. 

BY  FRED  SMITH,  V.S.,  HYGIENE  LABORATORY,  ARMY  VETERINARY 

SCHOOL,  ALDERSHOT. 

In  a  previous  communication,  I  considered,  from  Continental  ob¬ 
servations,  what  the  essential  diet  of  a  horse  should  be  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  From  experiment  made  in  the  laboratory  of  this 
school,  my  results  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Boussingault ;  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  experiments  are,  however,  in  no  wise 
affected  by  the  differences  between  my  observations  and  those  re¬ 
corded  by  M.  Boussingault. 

The  object  I  had  in  view  was  to  determine  the  least  amount  of 
food  whicn  adult  horses,  doing  no  work,  could  live  on  without  loss 
of  body  weight.  I  will  distinguish  the  horses  experimented  on  as 
A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  experiment  lasted  twenty-two  days ;  the 
horses  were  weighed  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  identical  conditions ;  the  amount  of  fasces  excreted  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  v/as  also  carefully  ascertained ;  the  amount 
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of  urine  passed  was  only  obtained  for  one  horse,  owing  to  the 
great  difficulties  attending  the  collection. 

The  hay  they  were  fed  on  of  necessity  varied  in  quality  and 
chemical  composition  ;  but  by  taking  a  mean  analysis  of  hay  we 
can  arrive  at  fairly  correct  results. 

From  the  28th  August  to  the  loth  September,  the  daily  diet  con¬ 
sisted  of  12  lbs.  hay,  and  from  the  nth  to  the  1 8th  September, 
2  lbs.  oats  in  addition.  For  the  first  day  or  two  there  is  a  slight 
fall  in  weight  in  all  horses  except  D  ;  no  important  decrease  in 
weight  occurred  with  this  horse  for  seven  days ;  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  experiment  all  but  horse  D  had  an  increase  in  body  weight ; 
from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  day  the  weights  fluctuated  slightly, 
there  being  in  all  horses  a  slight  but  decided  tendency  to  loss  of 
body  weight. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  each  horse  received  12  lbs.  hay  and  2  lbs. 
oats  daily.  ‘  A  striking  feature  in  regard  to  this  is  the  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  body  weight  which  it  produced. 

The  reason  why  the  body  weight  fell  slightly  throughout  the  whole 
experiment,  and  why  the  2  lbs.  of  corn  daily  did  not  add  more  to  the 
body  weight,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  horses  stood  the 
whole  time  of  the  experiment ;  had  they  taken  their  night’s  rest 
regularly,  no  loss,  I  think,  would  have  occurred.  The  reason  why 
they  did  not  rest  is  because  I  gave  them  no  bedding,  in  case  they 
ate  the  straw  and  thus  vitiated  the  results  of  the  experiment ;  I  had 
no  moss  litter  or  other  substitute  to  give  them. 

The  average  daily  amount  of  faeces  passed  on  12  lbs.  of  hay 
was: — A,  24  lbs.  2  oz. ;  B,  23  lbs.  7  oz.  ;  C,  21  lbs.  3  oz.  ;  D, 
23  lbs.  4  oz.  Containing  dry  matter: — A,  6  lbs.;  B,  5j  lbs.  ;  C, 
Si  lbs. ;  D,  5f  lbs. 

The  amount,  therefore,  digested  out  of  the  12  lbs.  of  hay  (deduct¬ 
ing  1 1  lbs.  for  moisture  naturally  in  it)  was  : — A,  4^  lbs.;  B,  4|  lbs.; 
C,  5|  lbs. ;  D,  4|  lbs. 

The  percentage  digested  of  food  supplied  was,  therefore : — A, 
42-8  per  cent. ;  B,  45’2  per  cent.  ;  C,  50  per  cent.;  D,  45-2  per 
cent. 

The  average  daily  amount  of  faeces  passed  on  12  lbs.  hay  and 
2  lbs.  oats  was  : — A,  18  lbs.  3  oz. ;  B,  20  lbs.  ii  oz. ;  C,  22  lbs. 
12  oz.  ;  D,  21  lbs.  8  oz.  Containing  dry  matter  : — A,  4  lbs.  8  oz.  ; 
B,  5  lbs.  3  oz. ;  C,  5  lbs.  1 1  oz. ;  D,  5  lbs.  6  oz. 

The  amount,  therefore,  digested  from  the  12  lbs  hay  and  2  lbs. 
oats,  after  deducting  if  lbs.  for  their  moisture,  was  : — A,  7  lbs. 
12  oz. ;  B,  7  lbs.  I  oz.  ;  C,  6  lbs.  9  oz.  ;  D,  6  lbs.  14  oz. 

The  percentage  digested  of  food  supplied  was,  therefore  : — A, 
62-5  per  cent.;  B,  56’4  per  cent.;  C,  52*4  per  cent.;  D,  56'2 
per  cent. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  experiment,  the  average  amount  of 
dry  matter  in  the  faeces  from  the  four  horses,  out  of  I2  lbs.  hay, 
was  : — 5*69  lbs.,  and  the  amount  digested  4*8 1  lbs.  This  4*81  lbs. 
was  probably  made  up  as  follows  : — 


•656  =  1575  foot  tons  of  energy. 

•100  =  604  ,,  ,, 


Albuminoids  . . 
Fats 

Carbo  Hydrates 

Cellulose 

Salts 


1*330 

•350 


4’8io  =  10358  foot  tons  of  energy. 


The  potential  energy  appears  very  small ;  the  portion  contributed 
by  the  albuminoids  I  am  sure  is  correct,  for  I  found  that  horse  A 
was  excreting  1*6835  of  nitrogen  in  twenty-four  hours ;  the 
carbon  portion  I  am  not  sure  of,  for  the  reason  that  the  only 
means  of  checking  it,  by  determining  the  COg  given  off  from  the 
lungs,  failed  me  through  faulty  apparatus. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  second  half  of  the  experiment,  we 
are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  body  weight  is  not  more 
marked.  Selecting  the  sixteenth  day  in  the  chart  as  the  period 
when  increase  in  body  weight  should  show  itself,  we  find  there  is 
a  very  slight  rise  in  all  horses  but  C.  This  mare  was  a  delicate 
feeder,  was  tired  of  standing,  and  digested  less  than  any  of  the 
others ;  these  are  the  only  reasons  I  can  adduce  why  she  should 
not  have  shown  an  increase  instead  of  a  slight  decrease  in  weight. 

Respecting  the  weights  of  the  horses,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  to  be  said  why  weights  vary.  A  good  drink  of  water  will 
make  a  horse  weigh  20  lbs.  heavier  ;  the  loss  of  a  dropping  ” 
will  make  his  weight  5  or  6  lbs.  lighter.  I  took  every  care  to 
avoid  fallacies  arising  from  this  cause  ;  still  I  observe  that  in  one 
or  two  places  horses  are  shown  to  have  gained  1 12  lbs.,  or  to  have 
lost  the  same  amount  in  twenty-four  hours — an  obvious  absurdity. 
The  scales  may  have  shown  these  quantities,  but  the  increase  or 
decrease  is  not  in  flesh,  but  is  probably  in  water,  or  faeces,  or  both. 
A  few  pounds  one  way  or  the  other  in  twenty-four  hours  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  may  be  entirely  disregarded  where  an  experiment  is 
being  carried  on  long  enough  to  eliminate  error. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  second  experiment  in  feeding  on 
12  lbs.  hay  and  2  lbs.  oats,  is  the  larger  amount  of  food  substance 
digested  by  the  horses.  The  mean  percentage  of  food  digested 
when  receiving  12  lbs.  hay  was  45*8  per  cent.,  whilst  it  rose  to 
56*875  per  cent,  when  feeding  on  12  lbs.  hay  and  2  lbs.  oats. 
Thus  more  than  10  percent,  increase  in  digestion  is  shown  to  have 
occurred,  which  is  a  most  interesting  and,  to  me,  unexpected 
result. 


CHART  SHOWING  THE  DAILY  WEIGHTS  OF  THE  HORSES  EXPERIMENTED  UPON. 
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Apart  from  other  reasons,  the  addition  of  corn  to  hay  ration  is 
economical,  as  the  addition  of  the  oats  raises  the  niitriitve  value  of 
the  whole  diet,  and  the  horse  abstracts  more  nourishmejit  from  it. 

The  practical  lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  experiments 
are  : — The  vital  processes  of  a  horse’s  body  require  for  their 
support  the  digestible  nutriment  found  in  I2  lbs.  medium  hay. 
The  addition  of  oats  to  hay  increases  the  digestibility  of  the  latter. 
On  the  hay  ration  is  performed  the  internal  work  of  the  body,  on 
the  corn  ration  is  performed  the  external  work. 


NOTE  ON  SALICYLATE  OF  IRON. 


BY  JAMES  BRODIE  GRESSWELL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  LOUTH. 


Salicylate  of  iron,  a  valuable  remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  calves,  can 
be  exhibited,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Braithwaite,  by  mixing  together 
sulphate  of  iron  and  salicylate  of  sodium  in  water.  His  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  obtaining  this  compound  is  : — 


I  part  (or  20  grains). 

I  part  (or  20  grains). 

9  fluid  parts  (or  3  drachms). 
72  parts  (or  21  drachms). 


R  Sulphate  of  iron 
Salicylate  of  sodium 
Glycerine 
Water  to 


Of  this  mixture  this  physician  gives  a  teaspoonful  every  hour  for 
diarrhoea  in  children,  and  he  continues  the  administration  until  the 
stools  become  darkened.  The  bowels  he  keeps  open  by  an 
occasional  dose  of  castor  oil.  Of  salicylate  of  iron,  the  dose  for  a 
calf  varies  with  the  age  and  depends  upon  the  frequency  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  is  not  convenient  to  give  it  more  than  twice  or  three 
times  daily. 


SKIN  DISEASE  DUE  TO  FILARIA. 


BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  V.S.,  A.V.D.,  STATION  VETERINARY  HOSPITAL, 

cawnpore. 

In  horses  we  find,  under  the  names  of  Dermatitis  Pruriginosa 
(Rivolta)  and  Dermatitis  Granulosa  (Laulanie),  a  peculiar,  knotty 
formation  of  the  skin,  which  is  thrown  up  by  round  worms. 
Ercolani  noticed  this  disease  for  the  first  time  in  1861.  Laulanie 
{Revue  Veterinaire^  1884,  p.  166)  has  described  it  as  knots  growing 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  containing  within  them 
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the  peculiar  coiled-up  worms,  which  cause  their  growth.  The 
skin  itself  becomes  thicker  than  healthy  skin.  The  knots  are 
never  adherent  to  the  skin,  are  movable  under  the  fingers,  and 
the  worms  within  them  may  be  readily  extracted,  like  the  kernel 
of  a  nut.  The  disease-process  begins  by  a  slight  infiltration  of 
the  cutis  and  subcutis.  Contamine  and  Drouilly  (Recueil  de  Med. 
Veter. y  1878)  found  haemorrhagic  knots  in  the  skin,  caused  by  these 
worms.  Rivolta  {II Med.  Veter. ^  1868,  p.  300)  holds  that  removal 
of  these  worms  is  essential  to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  thinks 
that  the  so-called  tubercular  granulations  ”  of  older  authors  were 
doubtless  of  this  nature. 

Siedamgrotzky  {Sachs,  Jahresher,  1883,  p.  19)  observed  this 
disease  on  the  legs  and  hind-quarters  of  a  dog,  in  which  each  knot 
contained  from  one  to  three  coiled-up  worms.  The  tail  of  the 
worm  was  of  a  peculiar  spiral  form,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  worms  seen  in  the  horse-disease.  There  was  much  pruritis 
present,  from  the  peculiar  spiral  formation  of  the  dog-worm.  A 
cure  was  effected  generally  in  three  weeks.  Rivolta  {La  Clinica 
Veterinaria,  1885,  No.  i)  describes  it  under  the  name  of  thefilarian 
skin  disease  of  the  dog. 

Semmer  {Oestr.  Vierteljahrsschr.y  1871,  p.  179)  has  observed  an 
instance  of  a  conglomerate  growth  on  the  skin  of  the  gluteus  in  a 
horse,  which  contained  numbers  of  these  filaria  situated  between 
the  epidermis  and  cutis  vera. 


AORTIC- VALVE  DISEASE. 

BY  K.  I.  URQUHART,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ASSISTANT  TO  MR.  A.  H.  SANTY, 

F.R.C.V.S.,  NORWICH. 

Heart-disease  in  our  patients  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  not  often 
diagnosed,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  with  which  we  have  to 
contend,  compared  to  the  human  surgeon,  who  relatively  has  a 
greater  expanse  of  chest,  thinner  thoracic  walls,  and  no  thick 
covering  of  hair  to  apply  his  ear  to,  either  directly  or  otherwise. 
Therefore  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  case  which  re¬ 
cently  came  under  my  notice.  The  subject  was  a  bay  cart-mare 
in  good  condition,  the  property  of  a  contractor,  to  which  I  was 
called  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  last  month.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion,  I  found  respiration  greatly  hurried  and  laboured,  pulse  beat¬ 
ing  108  per  minute,  jerky  in  character — Corrigans,”  and  inter¬ 
mittent.  The  normal  diastolic  sound  was  replaced  by  a  very 
loud  bruit.  From  the  general  symptoms,  and  on  learning  from 
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the  carter  that  she  was  suddenly  taken  ill  whilst  at  work,  I  diag¬ 
nosed  my  case  to  be  rupture  of  the  aortic  semilunar  valve.  Owing 
to  the  interference  with  the  function  of  this  valve,  there  was  a 
damming  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  which  made  the  vesicular  sounds 
dull ;  the  conjunctiva  was  pale  in  colour,  and  the  internal  tempe¬ 
rature  rose  on  the  third  day  to  103*^  F.  As  time  went  on,  the 
pericardial  sac  became  filled  with  water,  and  a  little  effusion  took 
place  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  day  before 
death,  the  heart  sounds  were  audible  quite  one  yard  distant  from 
the  chest.  I  need  hardly  state  that  the  patient  never  attempted 
recubation  during  her  illness.  The  autopsy  confirmed  my  diag- 


I.  RUPTURED  SEGMENT  OF  THE  AORTIC  VALVE. 


nosis.  The  thorax  contained  a  little  water,  the  pericardium  being 
full;  lungs  voluminous,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  dark- 
coloured  blood ;  the  heart  was  a  little  hypertrophied  and  flabby  ; 
endocardium  of  a  dark  hue.  All  the  valves  appeared  intact, 
except  the  aortic  sigmoid,  which  had  one  segment  ruptured  at  the 
base,  the  aperture  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  forefinger, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The  arch  of  the 
aorta  was  also  the  seat  of  structural  change. 
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GLOSSANTHRAX  AND  ANTHRACOID  ANGINA:  ITS 

SYMPTOMS. 

BY  J.  B.  GRESSWELL. 

ITS  NATURE  AND  PATHOLOGY,  WITH  REMARKS  ON 
THE  GERM  PROBABLY  CAUSING  IT. 

BY  ALBERT  AND  J.  B.  GRESSWELL. 

In  the  Veterinary  Journal  of  February,  1885, 1  described  a  case  of 
Glossanthrax  and  Anthracoid  Angina  in  a  two-year-old  bay  cart-filly, 
to  which  I  was  called  on  December  14,  1884.  Since  that  time  I  have 
only  seen  one  other  case  of  this  dreadful  disease.  In  both,  the 
symptoms  were  very  similar,  but  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that 
I  made  a  special  pathological  examination,  with  the  view,  if  possible, 
of  throwing  some  light  on  the  nature  of  this  terribly  malignant 
malady.  Dr.  Albert  Gresswell  kindly  conducted  the  microscopical 
investigation.  It  is  noteworthy,  in  the  first  place,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  the  number  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  above  mentioned,  that 
whereas  cases  of  Anthrax  proper,  or  Anthrax  Fever,  affecting 
horses,  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  North  and  Mid  Lincolnshire, 
cases  of  Glossanthrax  are  decidedly  very  rarely  met  with  in  the 
equine  species. 

Indeed,  until  recently,  I  should  think  that  Anthrax  was  more 
common  in  Lincolnshire  than  in  many  parts ;  but,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  now  so  many  of  the  fields  on  which  Anthrax  was 
endemic  have  been  by  our  orders  thoroughly  drained,  it  is 
much  more  rarely  met  with  in  this  district  than  it  was  several 
years  ago. 

The  subject  of  the  first  case  of  Glossanthrax  was  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  only  recently  been  brought  up  from  grass.  The 
sides  of  the  cheeks  and  the  tongue  were  much  swollen,  and  were  of 
a  dark  purplish-brown  hue.  The  tongue  was  hanging  from  the 
mouth,  and  protruded  about  six  or  seven  inches.  There  was  a 
copious  eruption  of  phlyctenules  on  the  sides  and  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  and  also  on  the  buccal  membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth. 
Thick,  yellow-coloured  serous  fluid  was  discharged  in  abundance 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  the  breath  was  foetid.  The  throat 
was  swollen,  hot  and  painful,  and  deglutition  was  quite  impossible. 
The  pulse,  which  was  very  feeble,  numbered  eighty'beats  per  minute, 
and  the  respiration  was  hurried  and  difficult.  The  temperature 
reached  105^^  F.  On  the  following  morning,  the  symptoms  were 
still  more  exaggerated.  The  head  and  neck  were  immensely 
swollen ;  the  tongue,  still  hanging  pendulously,  almost  completely 
filled  up  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  buccal  membrane  was 
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eroded  in  patches,  as  also  was  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and 
yellow  serum  tinged  with  blood  oozed  from  the  mouth.  The  pulse 
was  fluttering  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  legs  and  ears  were 
cold,  the  nostrils  were  dilated,  the  breath  was  very  foetid,  the  re¬ 
spiration  was  hurried  and  very  difficult,  and  the  animal  seemed 
about  to  succumb.  The  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  head  and  face 
more  especially  affected  the  cheeks,  the  body  and  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  tissues  of  the  submaxillary,  parotid,  and  laryngeal 
regions.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of  recovery,  the  animal  was 
shot. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case,  to  which  I  was  called  on  October 
the  14th  ult.,  at  8  a.m.,  was  an  aged  brown  cart-horse,  belonging 
to  a  gentleman-farmer  who  resides  on  the  wold-land  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles  from  Louth. 

The  animal  had  quite  recently  been  brought  up  from  grass,  and 
was  noticed  on  the  13  th  to  be  dull  and  feeble,  refusing  all  food, 
and  discharging  mucus  from  the  nose  and  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  I  found  the  horse  to  have  refused 
all  food.  He  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  loose  box  champ¬ 
ing  with  his  teeth,  and  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  saliva 
from  the  mouth.  After  a  careful  examination,  I  found  his  pulse  to 
be  feeble,  and  in  number  ninety-six  per  minute.  The  temperature 
was  104*8*^,  and  the  respirations  were  twenty-seven  per  minute. 
Examination  of  the  mouth  showed  the  tongue  and  buccal  mucous 
membrane  to  be  very  much  swollen  and  hot.  The  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  was  denuded  of  epithelium  in  patches.  The  parotid  and 
submaxillary  glands  were  considerably  swollen,  and  the  lining  of 
the  nose  was  highly  injected,  as  also  was  the  conjunctival  mem¬ 
brane.  The  discharge  from  the  nose  and  mouth  varied  greatly  in 
amount. 

The  horse  was  treated  with  antipyretic  and  antiseptic  remedies, 
and  all  solid  food  was  taken  away,  gruel  only  being  allowed.  He 
was  caused  to  breathe  medicated  water-vapour.  The  throat 
was  well  fomented,  and  anodyne  and  stimulating  liniment  was 
applied. 

As  there  was  constipation,  a  mild  aperient  was  administered. 
At  7.30  p.m.  on  the  same  day  the  horse  was  reported  by  the 
manager  of  the  farm  to  be  worse.  In  my  absence,  my  assistant, 
Mr.  O.  G.  Barrow,  M.R.C.V.S.,  a  most  diligent  observer,  went  over, 
and,  after  a  careful  examination,  found  that  no  further  symptoms 
of  serious  consequence  had  supervened.  The  case  was,  perhaps, 
slightly  better.  The  temperature  was  I04’5‘^,  and  the  pulse  84. 

On  the  following  morning  I  found  the  animal  to  be  very  much 
better.  The  pulse  was  72,  and  the  thermometer  recorded  I02’3‘^. 
During  the  previous  night  the  animal  had  drunk  his  gruel,  and 
eaten  a  little  watery  mash. 
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There  was  no  perceptible  discharge  from  either  the  nose  or 
mouth,  and  the  horse  swallowed  his  gruel  and  took  his  medicine 
easily.  At  five  o’clock,  p.m.,  on  the  same  day  the  case  began  to  get 
worse;  the  tongue  commenced  to  swell  rapidly.  On  the  15th  I 
found  the  case  to  present  every  symptom  of  Glossanthrax.  The 
tongue  was  enormously  engorged,  and  protruded  about  six  inches 
from  the  mouth.  The  surface  was  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
and  the  sides  were  of  a  purplish-red,  and  in  some  parts  almost 
black.  The  saliva  was  of  a  rusty  reddish  tinge.  (The  citron- 
yellow*  secretion  mentioned,  so  characteristic  in  the  former  case,  I 
did  not  observe  in  this  animal.)  The  under  parts  of  the  tongue 
presented  large  excoriated  and  gangrenous  patches.  The  whole  of 
the  head  was  swollen  and  oedematous  (the  swelling  did  not  pit  on 
pressure,  but  was  remarkably  firm),  especially  around  the  nares 
and  about  the  eyelids.  The  submaxillary  space  and  the  whole  of 
the  throat  were  enormously  swollen.  The  pulse  was  almost 
imperceptible,  fluttering,  and  irregular.  The  temperature  was 
105  3°  F.  The  respirations  were  laboured  and  roaring,  and  the 
expired  air  was  intensely  foetid,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  the  attendant  could  be  induced  to 
come  into  the  box  with  me. 

The  animal  was  then  shot.  After  an  examination  the  carcase 
was  buried.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  only  point  of 
resemblance  between  Glossanthrax,  Anthracoid  Angina,  and 
Anthrax  Fever,  is  the  intense  malignity  of  the  two  diseases. 

Beyond  this,  they  are  in  no  way  related,  as  far  as  we  can  judge. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  see  why  the  name  Glossanthrax  or 
Anthracoid  Angina  should  be  retained.  The  disease  is  not  like 
Anthrax,  and  therefore  the  term  Anthracoid  is  inaccurate.  The 
term  Malignant  or  Septiccemic  Glosso-laryngitis  would  be  prefer¬ 
able.  Another  reason  for  discarding  the  terms  Anthracoid  Angina 
and  Glossanthrax,  is  that  Black-leg  of  cattle  is  also  called  anthra¬ 
coid,  and  thus  a  kind  of  intimate  relationship  might  be  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  diseases  which  does  not  exist. 

We  are  only  speaking  of  horses  ;  we  do  not  here  give  an  opinion 
concerning  the  so-called  anthracoid  diseases  of  cattle. 

In  the  flesh,  tissues,  and  exudations  in  this  case  we  have  found 
rod-shaped  bacilli,  not  unlike  those  found  in  malignant  cedema. 
At  present,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  that  this 
bacillus  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  us  to  be  the  cause  of  Gloss¬ 
anthrax,  because  only  the  first  of  Koch’s  conditions  has  been  ful¬ 
filled.  That  bacilli  have  been  found  in  portions  of  the  tongue  we 
can  definitely  state.  Koch’s  conditions  are:(i)  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  micro-organisms  in  question  be  present  either  in 
the  blood  or  in  the  diseased  tissues  of  man,  or  of  an  animal 
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suffering,  or  dead  from  the  disease.  In  this  respect,  great  differ¬ 
ences  exist,  for  in  some  infectious  diseases  the  micro-organisms, 
although  present  in  the  diseased  tissues,  are  not  present  in  the 
blood  ;  while  in  others  they  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the 
blood  only,  or  in  the  lymphatics  only.  (2)  It  is  necessary  to  take 
these  micro-organisms  from  their  nidus,  from  the  blood  or  the  tissues 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  cultivate  them  artificially  in  suitable 
media,  i.e.y  outside  the  animal  body,  but  by  such  methods  as  to 
exclude  the  accidental  introduction  into  these  media  of  other 
micro-organisms  ;  to  go  on  cultivating  them  from  one  cultivation 
to  another  for  several  successive  generations,  in  order  to  obtain 
them  free  from  every  kind  ot  matter  derived  from  the  animal  body 
from  which  they  have  been  taken  in  the  first  instance.  (3) 
After  having  thus  cultivated  the  micro-organisms  for  several 
successive  generations,  it  is  necessary  to  re-introduce  them  into 
the  body  of  a  healthy  animal  susceptible  to  the  disease,  and  in 
this  way  to  show  that  this  animal  becomes  affected  with  the  same 
disease  as  the  one  from  which  the  organisms  were  originally 
derived.  (4)  Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  in  this  new  animal 
affected  in  this  way,  the  same  micro-organisms  should  again  be 
found.  A  particular  micro-organism  may  probably  be  the  cause 
of  a  particular  disease  ;  but  that  really  and  unmistakably  it  is  so, 
can  only  be  inferred  with  certainty  when  every  one  of  these  indis¬ 
pensable  conditions  of  proof  has  been  satisfied. 

The  writers  having  but  little  time  for  pathological  investigation, 
must  apologise  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  above  observations, 
but  trust  they  will  be  of  some  utility. 


CASES  OF  SUPPOSED  HORSE-SICKNESS  IN  NATAL. 

The  following  correspondence,  written  during  last  year,  from  C. 
Rutherford,  A.V.D.,  to  the  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Bechuanaland  Field  Force,  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  serious  Horse-Sickness  of  South  Africa,  and  the  investigation 
about  to  be  made  into  its  nature  and  prevention : — 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon,  upon  five  troop  horses  of  the  6th 
Dragoons,  that  died  during  the  month  of  March,  and  the  three 
cases  of  Bilious  Fever  entered  in  the  register  of  sick  and  lame 
horses. 

The  6th  Dragoons  marched  from  Vryburg  to  Mafeking  in  three 
lots  of  one  squadron  each,  the  first  leaving  on  March  6th,  the 
second  on  the  7th,  the  third  on  the  8th.  At  Leawpau  and  Groot 
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Choing  (one  or  two  days’  march  from  Vryburg)  there  were  large 
pools  and  swamps,  caused  by  the  recent  rains,  at  which  the  horses 
had  to  be  watered — there  being  no  running  stream — and  where 
the  dew  fell  very  heavily  at  night.  Besides  those  cases  of  fever 
entered  in  the  register,  there  were  many  others  so  slight  that,  in 
my  opinion,  w^ere  not  serious  enough  to  keep  on  the  sick-horse 
lines,  and  which  rapidly  recovered  in  two  or  three  days  with 
gentle  febrifuge  medicine.  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  bring  to 
your  notice  that  all  those  cases  of  fever  (excepting  case  60,  E. 
33,  which  died  at  Vryburg,  where  he  had  been  left  attached  to  the 
head-quarter  staff)  occurred  in  the  following  manner  : — The  first 
attacked  were  those  that  came  up  with  the  first  squadron,  the 
next  lot  from  the  second,  and  so  on,  which  points,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  pools  and  swamps  mentioned  as  having  been  the  source  of 
infection.  At  the  outset  all  showed  similar  symptoms,  and  the 
majority  quickly  recovered.  Those  that  died  developed  marked 
symptoms  of  Anthrax  Fever,  excepting  case  53,  A.  12,  which  was 
found  dead  in  the  troop-horse  lines  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
19th  March.  Therefore  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
horses  which  suffered  from  what  is  usually  called  Bilious  Fever, 
were  affected  with  a  mild  form  of  Anthrax  Fever. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Rutherford,  V.S.,  A.V.D. 

Camp  at  Mafeking,  Bechuanaland,  April,  1885. 


Forwarded  to  the  P.  V.S. 

This  occurrence  of  slight  cases  of  fever,’niany  of  which  recover,  and 
those  that  die  showing  symptoms  of  Horse  Sickness,  has  previously 
been  reported  from  Natal.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  mild  attacks  of  Anthrax.  This  opinion  is  also  held  by 
Colonial  Veterinary  Surgeon  Wiltshire,  of  Natal.  These  cases  were 
noted  in  Natal,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  an  immunity  from 
a  second  attack  were  given  to  these  horses.  But,  owing  to  the 
unavoidable  moves  of  troops,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  a 
decided  opinion.  Should  they  have  an  immunity  from  a  second 
attack,  they  would  be  salted  ”  horses,  and  their  value  much 
increased.  These  cases  are  also  worthy  of  note  with  the  view  of 
experimental  inoculation.  F.  Duck,  I.V.S.,  A.V.D. 

Mafeking,  April  Aph,  1885. 
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©Uttavial. 

ANIMAL  DISEASE  LEGISLATION. 

We  move  slowly  in  our  efforts  to  combat  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals 
— far  slower  than  our  necessities  would  demand ;  yet  it  is  something  to 
know  that  we  are  not  quite  standing  still.  Quite  recentl}’’  four  Orders  of 
Council  have  been  issued  which  will  give  some  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  thankful  for  small  mercies,  as  they  afford  a  prospect  of  more 
vigorous,  if  still  disjointed  action  ;  and  two  serious  diseases  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  recognised  by  the  Legislature,  are  now  included  in  the 
list  of  those  against  which  sanitary  measures  can  be  enforced.  A  rather 
important  alteration  in  the  rules  for  dealing  with  Contagious  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  that  any  local  authority  in  Great  Britain  may,  with-the 
view  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  into  their 
district,  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  regulations  as  they  think  fit  for 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement  by  land  or  by  water  of  cattle 
into  their  district  from  the  district  of  any  other  local  authority  in 
England  or  Wales,  or  Scotland  ;  provided  that  the  power  to  make 
regulations  under  this  article  shall  be  exercised  only  by  a  local 
authority  or  their  executive  committee,  and  shall  not  be  deputed  to  any 
other  committee  nor  to  a  sub-committee.” 

Though  this  change  admits  of  districts  being  closed  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  cattle  from  those  which  are  infected,  yet  it  leaves  to  local 
authorities  permissive  powers  to  stamp  out  the  disease ;  and  so  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  see  its  extinction.  This  can 
only  be  attained  by  having  all  the  power  vested  in  one  central  authority, 
the  Privy  Council,  so  as  to  ensure  prompt,  energetic,  and  uniform 
action ;  and,  as  with  Cattle  Plague,  compensation  for  slaughtered  cattle 
should  come  out  of  imperial  funds. 

One  of  the  Orders  deals  with  Anthrax.  This  malady  is  declared  to  be 
a  disease  for  the  purposes  of  certain  sections  of  the  Act  of  1878.  Under 
this  Order.any  person  having  in  his  possession  or  under  his  charge  an 
animal  affected  with  Anthrax  has  to  keep  that  animal  separated  from 
all  animals  not  so  affected,  and  must  give  notice,  with  all  practicable 
speed,  to  a  constable  of  police  in  the  district  where  the  animal  so 
affected  is.  The  constable  is  directed  to  give  information  at  once  to  the 
inspector  of  the  local  authority,  who  is  bound  to  report  the  same  to  the 
local  authority.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  animal  may,  if  he  thinks 
fit,  instead  of  giving  notice  to  the  constable,  give  notice  at  once  to  the 
inspector  of  the  local  authority.  The  local  authority  are  to  give  the 
public  warning  of  the  Anthrax  in  any  building,  field,  or  other  place, 
and  the  local  authority  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  regulations  as 
they  think  fit  for  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement  out  of  any 
building,  field,  or  other  place,  of  an  animal  affected  with  or  suspected 
of  Anthrax,  and  for  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  movement  of  an 
animal  that  has  been  in  contact  with  animals  affected  with  or  suspected 
of  Anthrax.  The  carcase  of  every  animal  that  has  died  of  Anthrax,,  or 
that  has  been  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  being  affected  with  Anthrax,, 
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must  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible  in  its  skin  ;  or  the  local  authority 
may,  if  authorised  by  the  Privy  Council,  cause  the  carcase  to  be  dis¬ 
infected  ;  and  thereafter  taken,  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  local 
authority,  to  a  horse-slaughterer’s  or  knacker’s  yard,  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  shall  there  be  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  a  high  temperature  or  by  chemical  agents. 

The  fourth  is  the  Rabies  Order,  which  compels  the  local  authority  to 
obtain  statistical  information  regarding  the  prevalence  of  this  canine 
scourge  in  their  district,  reporting  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  something 
to  have  this  disease  at  last  recognised  as  requiring  public  notice.  We 
shall  now  probably  learn  to  what  extent  it  prevails,  and  the  damage  it 
occasions ;  but,  as  with  Pleuro-pneumonia,  its  suppression  is  left  to  the 
vacillating,  unequal,  and  perfunctory  action  of  the  local  authorities  ; 
whereas  it  should  be  grappled  with  by  the  central  power,  who  alone 
can  ensure  its  general  extinction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  proven  t 
its  reappearance  when  stamped  out.  ' 


DOES  THE  USE  OF  SALT  ON  SNOW  ACT  PREJUDICIALLY 

UPON  HORSES’  FEET.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  DR.  SIEDAMGROTZKY  AND  DR.  BORN. 

It  is  generally  known  that  tramway  companies  use  salt  to  dissolve  snow,  and 
thus  to  clear  the  rails  for  their  carriage- wheels.  This  custom  has  often  given 
rise  to  doubts  and  even  censure,  because  the  generated  brine  acts  prejudi¬ 
cially  upon  the  feet  of  animals,  more  particularly  on  those  of  horses,  causing 
Stearrhoea,  inflammations  of  lymphatic  vessels,  and  softening  of  the  hoof. 

This  reproach,  already  strongly  made  as  early  as  i860  in  America,  has 
been  frequently  repeated  elsewhere.  The  general  meeting  of  the  German 
Jobmasters’  Association  held  at  Leipzig  on  the  nth  September,  1885,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  the  following  resolution  : — “  The  general  meeting  of  German 
Jobmasters  denies  that  it  is  necessary  to  spread  salt  to  free  tram-rails  from 
snow,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  indicate  other  means 
which  shall  not  interfere  with  general  interests  ;  especially  as  the  brine 
thereby  engendered  acts  undoubtedly  harmfully  upon  stock,  both  living  and 
dead.”  To  this  declaration  was  added  a  petition  to  the  imperial  sanitary 
offlce,  asking  it  to  consider  the  resolution,  and  to  forbid  by  a  general  ordin¬ 
ance  the  use  of  salt. 

No  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  decide  whether  salt-spreading  acts  pre¬ 
judicially  upon  animals  than  the  tram  companies,  for  their  horses  have  to 
move  constantly  in  the  brine  when  salt  is  used,  whereas  other  animals  have 
opportunities  of  escaping.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  one  hears  nothing  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  companies. 

The  only  remarks  in  veterinary  literature  upon  the  damaging  effects  caused 
by  salt,  are  from  District  Veterinary  Surgeon  Prietsch,  who  reports  that  in 
the  winter  of  1884,  it  was  the  general  belief  in  Leipzig  that  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Stearrhoea  and  sores  on  the  extremities  of  horses  was  due  to 
immoderate  strewing  of  salt  on  the  tramways.  In  answer  to  a  request  to 
give  further  particulars,  Mr.  Prietsch  added  that  generally,  but  not  always,  the 
affection  took  the  form  of  gangrenous  Stearrhoea  (Brandigen  Mauke).  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  snow  during  the  winter. 

*  From  the  “Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Thiermedecin  und  Vergleichende  Anatomie,’* 
Leipzig,  28  Mai,  1886.  Translated  by  F.  Ra)TOond,  F.R.C.V.S.,  A  V.D. 
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It  was  noticed  that  although  a  great  number  of  tram  horses  were  affected, 
others  also  suffered,  particularly  post  horses  and  heavy  draught  horses.  The 
outbreak  did  not  always  follow  immediately  upon  a  fall  of  snow,  but  more 
often  four,  five,  or  six  days  after.  The  salt,  which  was  mixed  with  petroleum, 
was  strewn  not  only  on  the  rails,  but  also  between  them.  In  those  days  the 
hair  was  closely  shorn  off  the  fetlocks.  During  last  winter,  which  was  not 
very  snowy,  however,  the  hair  was  only  trimmed  with  scissors,  and  the  salt 
strewn  on  the  rails  only,  and  not  so  extravagantly ;  fewer  cases  of  cracked 
heels  occurred. 

As  these  isolated  observations  were  opposed  to  those  made  upon  tram- 
horses,  and  were  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  burning  question  of  salt-strewing, 
we  endeavoured  to  attack  the  subject  experimentally,  at  least  as  far  as  horses 
were  concerned.  The  experiments  of  Jelkmann  (“  Rundschau  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Thiermedecin,”  i  i.  No.  5),  did  not  come  before  us  until  we  were  proto- 
colling  our  results.  Although  our  object  was  directed  to  show  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  salt-strewing,  it  should  also  be  mentioned,  before  we  communicate  our 
experiments,  that  there  are  other  momenta  besides  the  actual  strewing  of 
salt  which  have  to  be  considered.  There  is  the  cold  thereby  generated,  and 
the  action  of  salt  denaturalised  by  mixture  with  other  substances. 

It  is  known  that  by  mixing  one  part  of  common  salt  with  three  of  snow  a 
temperature  as  low  as  -  17°  R.  -  ( -  21°  C.),  may  be  obtained.  If,  therefore,  the 
use  of  salt  causes  such  a  fall  of  temperature,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  it  must 
act  prejudicially  upon  the  health  of  the  animals  moving  in  it  ;  but  numerous 
experiments  show  that  the  use  of  salt  upon  snow,  as  practised  by  the  tram 
companies,  never  produces  such  extreme  temperatures.  The  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  observed  was  10°  R.  (12*5°  C.),  which  did  not  last  more  than  from  half-an- 
hour  to  one  hour,  and  then  a  rise  took  place.  If  salt  is  thrown  in  moderate 
quantities  (as  done  by  the  tram  companies)  upon  freshly  fallen  loose  snow  at 
a  temperature  of +2°  to  3°  R.,  at  which  snow  generally  falls,  then  at  the  utmost 
result  is  a  fall  of  only  -  3°  to  7“  R.  (4°  to  9°  C.)  occurs,  according  to  whether 
the  snow  is  damp  and  hard,  or  otherwise.  It  will  also  depend  upon  these 
data  whether  the  fall  of  temperature  will  take  place  rapidly  or  slowly,  and 
becomes  equalised  again  in  a  short  time  (two  hours),  or  a  long  time  (four 
to  five  hours).  If  there  is  brine  in  the  rails  and  fresh  snow  falls  upon  it,  then 
the  temperature  sinks  rapidly  to  3°  to  5°  R.  only,  and  becomes  equalised  com¬ 
paratively  quickly. 

If  it  is  now  considered  that  salt-strewing  during  a  snow-fall  takes  place  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  and  that  the  thereby  engendered  fall  of  temperature 
is  no  greater  than  7°  to  9°  R.  (9°  to  1 1°  C.)  as  a  rule  ;  if  it  is  further  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  salt  dissolves  the  snow  which  cannot  adhere  to  the  hair, 
but  runs  off  it,  and  that  therefore  the  cooling  mixture  is  principally  applied  to 
the  hoof,  then  it  will  be  recognised  that  the  cold  artificially  engendered  cannot 
bave  a  prejudicial  influence. 

At  least  the  effect  cannot  be  worse  than  that  brought  about  by  horses 
standing  hours  and  days  in  deep  freezing  snow. 

The  mixtures  used  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating  salt  can  have  no  pre¬ 
judicial  effect.  In  consequence  of  the  law  of  ist  September,  1872,  which 
removes  the  duty  on  salt  used  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
the  salt  sold  for  those  purposes  is  adulterated  with  certain  substances.  That 
used  by  the  tram  companies  is  cattle  salt,  which  contains  oxide  of  iron  one 
quarter  to  three-quarters  per  cent,,  or  manufacturing  salt,  which  is  adulterated 
with  petroleum  one  quarter  per  cent.  Now  as  a  saturated  solution  of  salt 
contains  only  37  parts  of  salt  to  100  of  water,  the  strength  of  the  added 
material  will  then  only  be  o’oq  per  cent.,  which  can  have  no  irritating  effect 
upon  the  skin.  The  brine  is  the  only  cause  of  harm,  if  any,  to  the  skin,  hoof, 
or  wounds. 
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A  few  of  the  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question  were 
undertaken  by  Siedamgrotzky,  in  the  Veterinary  School  at  Dresden,  and 
are  marked  S.  ;  but  the  greater  number  were,  by  permission  of  the  Great 
Berlin  Tramway  Company,  made  by  Born  (marked  B,),  with  the  assistance  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  Breune,  Kam,  Rackow,  and  Luckhau,  upon  horses  be¬ 
longing'  to  the  company.  They  were  commenced  in  December,  1885,  and 
closed  in  the  middle  of  February,  1886.  The  salt  used  was  mostly  adulte¬ 
rated  with  petroleum,  but  a  certain  amount  of  salt  adulterated  with  oxide  of 
iron  (“cattle  salt”)  was  also  employed. 

The  recorded  experiments  refer  to  the  effects  of  saline  solutions  in  different 
concentrations  upon  the  unwounded  skin  of  horses. 

Experime7it  i. — A  well-bred  horse,  with  thin  skin,  had  sponges  saturated 
with  a  solution  of  petroleum-salt  (i  to  5)  bound  round  the  heel  of  the  near 
fore  and  hind  fetlocks.  About  every  three  hours  the  sponges  were  wetted. 
Notwithstanding  this  application  for  seven  full  days,  no  inflammation  nor 
irritation  was  apparent  (S). 

Experhnent  2. — The  same  horse  had  a  saturated  solution  of  cattle-salt,  on 
sponges  moistened  every  three  hours,  applied  to  the  off  fore  and  hind  heels. 
After  eight  days  there  was  no  inflammation  nor  irritation,  merely  slight  de¬ 
squamation  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  epidermis  (S). 

in  the  following  experiments  upon  182  horses  of  the  Great  Berlin  Tram 
Company,  the  feet,  up  to  the  fetlocks,  were  placed  in  solutions  of  petroleum- 
salt  contained  in  coolers  arranged  for  both  fore  or  both  hind,  or  for  all  four 
feet.  The  time,  as  the  case  might  be,  they  remained  in  the  mixture  varied 
from  three  to  twelve  hours  daily,  and  in  the  case  of  106  horses  the  experiment 
was  continued  from  one  day  to  thirty,  and  in  seventy-six  cases  for  fifty-seven 
days.' 

The  temperature  of  the  solution  varied  from  +  3°  and  6°  R.,  but  in  some  cases 
it  was  brought  very  nearly  to  freezing  point  by  the  addition  of  snow  or  ice. 
Fifty  horses  had  the  fetlocks  closely  clipped  before  the  experiment. 

Experiments  3  to  42. — Stood  in  10  per  cent,  solution  at  first  for  three 
hours  a  day,  which  was  gradually  increased  to  eight  hours  for  fifty-seven 
days.  F orty  horses  of  different  breeds,  with  the  hair  of  fetlocks  clipped  and 
undipped.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  no  change  was  noticed  in  the  skin 
nor  the  hoof  of  the  horses  (B). 

Experi7nents  43  to  71. — Stood  in  15  per  cent,  solution,  at  first  three  hours, 
gradually  increased  until,  during  the  last  two  weeks,  the  horses  stood  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  fifty-seven  days.  Twenty-nine  horses :  no  bad  effects  noticed 
to  hoof  or  skin  (B). 

Experhnents  72  to  96. — Stood  in  20  per  cent,  solution  daily,  at  first  for 
three  hours,  gradually  increased  to  eight.  Time  :  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
fifty-seven  days.  Twenty-five  horses  :  nothing  noticed  (B). 

Experhnents  97  to  170. — Stood  in  25  percent,  solution,  twelve  horses,  of 
which  four  with  white  fetlocks,  and  ten  greys,  daily  six  hours  for  nineteen 
days  (B), 

Experiments  171  to  184. — Stood  in  30  per  cent,  solution,  daily  six  hours  ; 
fourteen  East-Prussian  remounts,  five  to  eight  years  old  ;  time,  fifty-seven 
days.  N either  during  the  experiments  nor  afterwards  were  any  inflammatory 
changes  noticed  in  the  skin  or  hoof  (B). 

Experhnents  185  to  199. — On  the  3rd  January,  early,  some  snow  had 
fallen,  and  it  had  been  strewn  with  salt.  Sufficient  of  this  mixture  was  dug 
out  of  the  tram-rails  to  fill  two  coolers,  which  would  cover  over  the  fetlock. 
A  brown  mare,  a  chestnut  horse  with  white  fetlocks,  and  a  dark-grey  stood 
in  these  mixtures  for  six  hours  a  day  for  from  five  to  eight  days.  No  bad  re¬ 
sults  followed.  No  results  followed  upon  standing  twelve  horses  in  similar 
mixtures,  similarly  collected,  from  21st  to  28th  January  (B). 
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Experiments  200  to  214. — Fifteen  horses  stood  six  hours  daily,  from  ist  to 
J5th  February,  1886,  in  a  mixture  of  20  per  cent,  salt  solution  with  a  great 
deal  of  common  street  dirt.  During  the  experiment  they  were  removed  from 
the  mixture,  and,  without  any  cleansing,  sent  to  work.  Nothing  untoward 
was  noticed  (B). 

Expe? intent  215. — A  coarse-bred  horse,  with  moderate  tufts  on  its  fetlocks, 
had  sponges  fastened  to  the  fetlocks  for  fourteen  days.  The  sponges  were 
wetted  every  three  hours  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  snow.  At  the  end  of  the 
experiment  no  increased  sensibility  or  inflammatory  appearances  were 
noticed  (S). 

Experiment  216.— The  near  hind  foot  (white)  of  a  coarse-bred  horse  was 
placed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  petroleum-salt  in  plain  water.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  undissolved  salt  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  horse 
stood  in  the  solution  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening  for 
seven  days.  Nothing  occurred  (S). 

Experiment  217. — The  off  hind  foot  of  the  same  horse,  upon  which  was  an 
old  scratch  covered  with  scab,  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  petroleum-salt  in 
snow-water.  Beyond  gradual  softening  and  desquamation  of  the  scab,  under 
which  a  normal  epidermis  was  built  up,  nothing  occurred  to  the  foot  or  the 
skin.  Time,  seven  days  (S). 

It  will  be  apparent  from  these  numerous  observations,  that  solutions  of 
cattle  and  other  salt  of  different  strength  exercise  no  prejudicial  influence 
upon  unwounded  skin,  nor  upon  the  hoof ;  it  does  not  engender  cracked 
heels  or  Stearrhoea.  This  holds  good  not  only  for  pure  solutions,  but  also  for 
those  made  in  snow  water,  and  in  muddy  snow  water  collected  from  the  rails 
of  the  tram-lines.  The  great  number  of  negative  results  with  horses  with 
white  legs,  therefore  of  the  more  irrita.ble  description,  shows  that  '  these 
results  were  with  horses  most  likely  to  be  attacked.  Some  of  these  were 
rendered  even  more  liable  by  having  the  fetlock  kept  closely  clipped,  and 
others  had  formerly  suffered  from  Stearrhcea. 

That  the  brine  should  act  prejudicially  upon  wounds  was  not  to  be 
expected,  for  solutions  of  salt  to  a  certain  extent  disinfect,  and  are  often  used 
by  Lisfrance  and  others  as  a  cleansing  lotion  for  neglected  sores.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  experiments  were  instituted  to  settle  the  question. 

Experiment  218. — A  wound,  about  as  large  as  a  shilling,  was  made  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  near  fore  fetlock.  The  foot  was  placed  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  “  cattle  ”  salt,  from  7  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  The  animal  showed  slight 
pain  at  first  only,  but  did  not  remove  the  leg.  The  wound  was  covered  in 
three  days  without  any  complication  (S). 

Experiment  219. — An  incised  wound,  5  cm.  long,  but  not  quite  penetrating 
the  skin,  was  made  on  the  near  hind  foot.  The  leg  was  put  in  saturated 
solution  of  salt  daily  for  1 1  hours.  There  were  no  wound  complications, 
and  the  place  healed  in  four  days  (S). 

Experiment  220. — An  oblique  incision,  5  cm.  long,  was  made  on  the  off 
hind  fetlock  through  the  skin.  The  foot  was  placed  in  concentrated  solution 
of  salt.  On  the  third  and  fourth  day  there  was  slight  oedema  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  wound,  extending  half-way  up  the  cannon  bone.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  wound  was  healed,  except  a  small  scar.  No  complications 
occurred  (S). 

Experiments  221  to  225  were  conducted  upon  horses  which  had  been  re¬ 
cently  fired  or  blistered,  and  all  gave  negative  results. 

Experbnent  226. — A  Danish  horse  had  a  mallender  on  the  near  hind  leg 
(white).  The  exudation  extended  up  to  the  hock.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
skin  was  so  great  that  the  horse  nearly  fell  when  forced  to  move.  The 
leg  was  placed  in  a  solution  of  salt  (25  per  cent,),  and  healed  without 
complications,  and  quite  as  rapidly  as  if  other  suitable  remedies  had  been 
employed  (B). 
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Experbnent  227. — A  grey  with  mallenders  on  both  legs,  swelling  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  hock,  great  exudation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fetlock.  The 
case  was  treated  with  20  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  and  was  cured  in  ten 
days  (B). 

Experiment  229. — A  six-year-old  grey  had  suffered  for  eight  weeks  from  a 
quittor  which  was  not  cured  by  the  ordinary  remedies,  including  blisters  and 
firing.  It  was  placed  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  for  eight  hours  daily, 
and  discharged  cured  in  three  weeks. 

*  Experiment  235. — A  bay  suffering  from  Acute  Laminitis  was  placed  in 
a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  salt.  In  three  days  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  had  disappeared  (B). 

The  above  experiments  prove  that  solutions  of  salt  of  different  strengths 
have  no  prejudicial  influence  upon  wounds,  skin  inflammations,  cracked  heels, 
Stearrhoea,  fistula,  etc. 

In  no  case  did  irritation  of  any  importance,  or  wound  complications  (Erysi¬ 
pelas,  Lymphangitis)  occur  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  favourable  influence  was 
to  be  noticed.  Although  no  changes  were  observable  in  the  horn  which 
had  stood  in  brine,  nevertheless  the  following  experiment  was  conducted. 

Experiment  236. — The  hoof  of  an  anatomical  subject  which  had  been 
slaughtered  three  days  previously  was  obtained,  and  pieces  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  similar  size  were  cut  from  the  walls,  sole,  and  frog.  The  soft 
textures  were  removed.  The  other  parts  were  weighed.  Of  these  some 
(No.  i)  were  placed  in  saturated  solution  of  salt,  and  others  (No.  2)  in  water. 
After  three  days  they  were  weighed  with  the  following  result : — 


Original 

Weight. 

Weight  after 
Experiment. 

Increase  or  Decrease 
of  Weight. 

Wall  Horn  i,  Solution  of  Salt ... 

29-05  gr. 

29-03  gr. 

-  0-07 

,,  2,  Water  . 

Sole  Horn  i,  Solution  of  Salt ... 

28-30  „ 

28-67 

+  1-32 

1375  »» 

12-40  ,, 

-  9-82 

,,  2,  Water  . 

12-85  ». 

14-01  „ 

+  9'03 

Frog  Horn  i,  Solution  of  Salt ... 

1415  » 

12-48  „ 

- 11-80 

,,  2,  Water  . 

H'33  ,» 

16-90  „ 

+  17*94 

(S).’ 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  whereas  horn  placed  in  water  con¬ 
stantly  acquires  water,  horn  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  loses  water. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  solutions  of  salt  do  not  cause  softening,  but 
hardening  of  the  hoof.  It  may  be  concluded  from  this  experiment,  that 
no  softening  of  the  hoof  is  caused  by  salt-spreading.  On  the  contrary,  the 
brine  renders  the  horn  more  capable  of  resisting  the  softening  influence  of 
thawing  snow  and  water. 

As  a  corollary,  the  following  experiments  upon  dogs  are  mentioned, 
because  it  is  not  infrequently  stated  that  they  suffered  from  inflammation  of 
the  feet  by  running  in  the  brine  on  the  tram-lines. 

Expermients  237  and  238. — A  dog’s  foot  was  placed  in  super-saturated 
solution  of  salt  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  result  was  negative.  The 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  confirmed  the  above. 

From  the  experiments  it  may  be  deducted  with  certainty,  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  use  of  salt  to  dissolve  snow,  in  so  far  as  the  complaints  are 
connected  with  the  feet  of  horses,  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  rest 
principally  upon  surmise.  Our  neg'ative  results  agree,  completed  with  those 

*  The  above  are  selected  from  a  number  of  cases,  all  of  which  have  a  negative  ter¬ 
mination  as  regards  the  question  at  issue. 
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of  Jelkmann  (/,  ct)  As  often  happens,  the  blame  is  wrongly  put  upon  the 
most  apparent  cause,  whereas  in  reality,  the  cases  of  cracked  heels,  Stearrhcea, 
and  Lymphangitis,  which  follow  upon  scratches  in  winter,  and  in  muddy  and 
snowy  weather,  are  caused  by  too  late  clipping  of  the  hair  of  the  heels, 
insufficient  cleanliness  of  the  heels,  and  the  action  of  wet  straw.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  trimming,  particularly  close  clipping,  late  in  the  season 
is  an  important  cause  of  disease.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  large 
stables,  that  moderate  clipping  of  the  heels  early  in  autumn  has  reduced  the 
occurrence  of  Stearrhcea,  etc.,  to  a  rarity. 


PASTEUR  AND  HIS  WORK,  FROM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  AND 

VETERINARY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON 

OF  THE  ARMY. 

( Continued  from  page  273.^ 

In  my  work  on  “Veterinary  Sanitary  Science  and  Police”  (vol.  ii.,  p.  208), 
I  have  described  a  disease  affecting  poultry,  which,  from  some  of  its 
symptoms,  and  from  its  sometimes  occurring  in  this  century  coincidently 
with  human  Cholera,  has  received  the  name  of  “Fowl  Cholera.”  In  my 
“  History  of  Animal  Plagues,”  however,  I  have  shown  that  it  has  no  relation¬ 
ship,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  terribly  fatal  scourge  of  mankind  ;  and  in  the 
first-mentioned  work,  I  have  demonstrated  that  it  differs  widely  from  it  in  its 
pathology.  It  has  been  known  from  a  very  early  period  in  Europe,  and  it 
has  appeared  in  India  and  on  the  American  Continent — everywhere  mani¬ 
festing  itself  as  a  very  rapidly  destructive  disorder.  Since  1798,  it  has  been 
studied  and  described  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  by  veterinarians  and 
others. 

Delafond,  who  first  saw  the  Anthrax  microbe,  believed  it  to  be  that  disease  ; 
in  1873,  3-  veterinary  surgeon  of  Alsace,  Moritz,  discovered  a  special  microbe 
in  the  blood  of  diseased  fowls  ;  and  in  1878,  Professor  Perron cito,  of  the 
Turin  Veterinary  School,  described  this  organism.;  while  Professor  Toussaint, 
of  the  Toulouse  Veterinary  School,  also  recognised  it,  and  sent  Pasteur  the 
head  of  a  bird  that  had  succumbed  to  the  malady.  It  had,  during  this 
century  at  least,  been  considered  a  most  virulent  disorder,  readily  communi¬ 
cable  to  healthy  fowls  by  cohabitation,  by  inoculation,  and  by  feeding  them 
with  food  or  water  tainted  by  diseased  birds. 

Pasteur  cultivated  the  germ  in  fowl-broth,  in  which  it  multiplies  in  a  won¬ 
derful  manner,  as  in  a  few  hours  the  clearest  decoction  becomes  turbid,  and  is 
found  to  be  swarming  with  extremely  small  organisms,  constricted  in  the 
middle,  and  motionless  ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  change  into  a  lot  of  isolated 
specks  so  minute,  that  the  fluid,  from  being  almost  milky  white,  again 
becomes  almost  as  clear  as  it  was  at  first.  The  organism  was  found  to 
belong  to  the  kind  called  “micrococci” — in  which  class  Pasteur  predicted  the 
microbes  of  the  viruses  yet  unknown  would  probably  be  found.  He 
observed  that  yeast-water,  in  which  so  many  diverse  microscopic  organisms 
find  suitable  nourishment,  was  quite  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  this 
microbe — indeed,  it  perished  in  it  ;  and  that  the  fowl-broth  was  the  only 
medium  in  which  it  really  flourished.  The  thousandth  part  of  a  drop  of  this 
mixture  inoculated  in  a  fowl  would  cause  death  ;  but  in  guinea-pigs  only  a 
small  abscess  appeared  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  this  opening  spon¬ 
taneously,  a  little  pus,  teeming  with  microbes,  escapes.  The  virulence  of  this 
pus  is  extreme,  and  if  fowls  are  inoculated  with  it  they  will  perish  quickly  ; 
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but  the  guinea-pig  suffers  no  disturbance  in  health.  Rabbits  appear  to  be  as 
susceptible  almost  as  fowls  ;  so  that  if  the  pus  of  the  abscess  were  smeared 
oyer  the  food  of  fowls  and  rabbits  associating  with  the  guinea-pig,  these  would 
die,  but  the^  latter  would  remain  as  well  as  ever.  The  excrement  contains  the 
organisms  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this  that  the  disease 
is  propagated  in  poultry  yards. 

Repeated  cultivations  do  not  diminish  the  activity  or  potency  of  the 
organism  of  Fowl  Cholera,  which  is  aerobic,  and  cultivable  in  air  or  aerated 
fluids  ;  unlike  that  of  Anthrax,  however,  which  when  excluded  from  the  air, 
in  a  few  days  disappears  or  is  reduced  to  fine  amorphous  granulations,  this 
may  be  kept  for  years  without  air,  and  still  remain  active. 

In  experimenting  thus  with  Anthrax  virus  and  that  of  Fowl  Cholera, 
Pasteur  was  on  the  eve  of  his  greatest  discovery — the  attenuation  or 
enfeebling  of  the  virus  of  contagious  diseases,  by  which  the  bane  could  be 
made  to  serve  as  its  antidote  in  the  living  body.  The  successive  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  at  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  agents  at  work  in,  the 
production  of  these  diseases,  will  be  observed  to  be  closely  related- to  each 
other,  as  each  was  the  rigorous  verification,  by  conclusive  experiment,  of  a 
preconceived  idea,  upon  which  he  always  worked.  “  Nothing  can  be  done,” 
he  asserted,  “  without  preconceived  ideas  ;  only  there  must  be  the  wisdom 
not  to  accept  their  deductions  beyond  what  experiment  confirms.  Precon¬ 
ceived  ideas,  subjected  to  the  severe  control  of  experimentation,  are  the 
vivifying  flame  of  scientific  observation,  while  fixed  ideas  are  its  danger.” 

The  fact  that  certain  contagious  diseases,  as  a  rule,  affect  an  animal  or  a 
man  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial ;  and 
this  fact  of  non-recurrence  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  some  of  these 
disorders,  in  producing  them  purposely  in  man  and  beast,  in  a  milder  form 
if  possible,  or,  at  any  rate,  under  more  favourable  conditions,  than  in  the 
ordinary  accidental  or  natural  manner.  Eastern  people — the  Chinese,  for 
example — looking  upon  an  attack  of  Small-pox  as  inevitable,  and  knowing 
the  great  mortality  or  disfigurement  caused  by  the  disease  when  caught 
through  infection,  have  resorted  to  inoculation  in  order  to  induce  a  less 
serious  and  more  tractable  form  at  a  convenient  time.  With  the  same 
object,  for  very  many  years,  inoculation  has  been  practised  for  Sheep-pox 
in  some  of  those  countries — as  Germany  and  France — where  it  always  pre¬ 
vails  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent.  In  the  Russian  Steppes,  also, 
for  a  long  time  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  advantages  of  inoculating 
cattle  for  Rinderpest ;  and  in  recent  years  the  same  measure  has  been  tried 
for  “  Distemper  ”  in  dogs.  In  some  outbreaks  of  Foot-and-mouth  Disease, 
cattle-owners  have  often  produced  this  troublesome  affection  in  their  yet 
healthy  animals,  in  order  to  prevent  it  lingering  among  them  for  a  long  time, 
and  so  to  get  rid  promptly  of  what  threatened  to  be  an  inevitable  and  more 
harassing  visitation.  And  protective  or  preventive  inoculation  for  the  Lung 
Plague  of  cattle,  introduced  by  Dr.  Willems,  of  Hasselt,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  very  much  resorted  to  in  countries  where  that  insidious 
and  deadly  pest  prevails.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  inoculation  has 
been  effected  with  the  natural,  or  what  we  might  designate  the  “  crude  ” 
virus  ;  and  therefore  the  danger  was  great  that  the  diseases  might  at  times 
be  induced  in  as  great  virulency  as  when  they  appeared  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  has  been  the  case  especially  with  Cattle  Plague  inoculation,  which, 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  results,  has  now  been  abandoned  ;  while  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Sheep-pox  inoculations  are,  perhaps,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  which  attend  them. 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  against  Small-pox,  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  has  proved  an  immense  success,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  an  unique 
instance  of  one  form  of  disease  proving  an  antidote  to  another  form.  Cow- 
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pox  is  not  the  same  disease  as  Small-pox,  and  by  no  known  means  can  it  be 
transformed  into  the  latter  ;  neither  is  Cow-pox  human  Small-pox  changed 
in  almost  every  characteristic  feature  by  transmission  to  the  cow.  Physi¬ 
cians  and  others  have  made  the  strange  blunder  of  considering  the  two- 
diseases  as  dependent  on  the  same  virus,  notwithstanding  the  most  obvious 
reasons  to  the  contrary  ;  and  this  blunder  is  repeated  in  medical  books. 
But  it  is  a  patent  fact,  nevertheless,  that  Cow-pox  virus,  when  inoculated  in 
man,  protects  him  from  Small-pox,  which  the  Pox  of  no  other  animal  will 
do,  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  it  be  that  of  the  camel  and  horse.  The 
microbes  of  Cow-pox  find  a  congenial  soil  in  mankind,  multiply  there,  and 
make  that  soil  unsuitable  for  the  microbes  of  Small-pox. 

Why  one  attack  of  a  contagious  disease  should  render  the  body  of  a  crea¬ 
ture  proof  against  another,  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period,  or  even  for 
the  entire  duration  of  life,  is  not  at  present  known.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  presented  at  different  times  to  account  for  it,  but  that  which  has 
perhaps  received  most  favour  is  the  one  that  explains  the  immunity,  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  something  has  been  removed  from  the  blood  in  the  first  attack 
which  is  necessary  for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  disease-produ¬ 
cing  germs,  and  which  is  only  slowly,  or  never  reproduced.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Tyndall,  “  When  a  tree  or  a  bundle  of  wheat  or  barley-straw  is 
burnt,  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter  remains  in  the  ashes,  extremely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  tree  or  of  the  straw,  but  absolutely 
essential  to  its  growth.  In  a  soil  lacking,  or  exhausted  of  the  necessary 
mineral  constituents,  the  tree  lives,  the  crop  cannot  grow.  Now  contagia 
are  living  things,  which  demand  certain  elements  of  life  just  as  inexorably 
as  trees,  or  wheat,  or  barley  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  s,ee  that  a  crop  of  a 
given  parasite  may  so  far  use  up  a  constituent  existing  in  small  quantities  in 
the  body,  but  essential  to  the  growth  of  the  parasite,  as  to  render  the  body 
unfit  for  the  production  of  a  second  crop.  The  soil  is  exhausted,  and,  until 
the  lost  constituent  is  restored,  the  body  is  protected  from  any  further  attack 

of  the  same  disorder . To  exhaust  a  soil,  however,  a  parasite  less 

vigorous  and  destructive  than  the  really  virulent  one  may  suffice,  and  if> 
after  having  by  means  of  a  feebler  organism  exhausted  the  soil  without  fatal 
results,  the  most  highly  virulent  parasite  be  introduced  into  the  system,  it 
will  prove  powerless.”  Another  theory,  highly  favoured  by  some  eminent 
authorities,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  microbes,  during  their  multiplication  in. 
the  body,  cause  the  production  of  some  substance  which  is  detrimental  to  a 
second  invasion  of  them.  This  theory  would  seem  to  have  good  foundation 
in  what  is  known  to  occur  in  fermentation.  The  poisonous  substance  may 
remain  persistently  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  in  which  case  immunity  will  be 
permanently  established  ;  or  it  may  be  removed  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  body  become  again  susceptible,  and  the  protection  is  only  temporary. 
Both  theories  are  perhaps  equally  acceptable,  in  explanation  of  what  occurs. 

Vaccination,  as  a  defence  from  Small-pox,  seems  to  have  led  Pasteur  to 
ask  himself  why,  if  contagious  maladies  do  not  recur,  there  should  not  be 
found  for  each  of  them  a  different  disease,  but  resembling  them,  which 
acting  upon  them  as  Cow-pox  does  upon  Small-pox,  would  prove  preventives 
of  them  ?  And  what  has  been  called  a  “  chance  occurrence  ”  appears  to 
have  thrown  open  the  way  to  enable  him  to  give  a  reply  to  the  question.. 
Having  shown  that  the  microbe  of  Fowl  Cholera  could  be  cultivated  in  an 
artificial  medium  for  hundreds  of  times,  without  its  virulence  being  diminished 
in  the  slightest  degree,  he  found  that  this  virulence  could  only  be  assured 
when  no  great  lapse  of  time  had  occurred  between  the  successive  cultivations 
— the  second  culture  being  sown  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first,  the  third 
twenty-four  after  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  hundredth  or  more.  When 
several  days,  weeks,  or  even  months,  were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
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cultures,  a  progressive  weakening  in  power  of  the  microbe  was  apparent. 
So  that  if  fowls  are  inoculated  with  the  successive  cultivations  made  at  short 
intervals,  and  die  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  those  which  are  inoculated 
with  that  which  has  been  made  at  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  will 
suffer  much  less  and  recover.  But  the  most  startling  phenomenon  in  this 
respect  is,  that  after  recovering,  should  they  be  re-inoculated  with  the  most 
active  virus  which  would  kill  its  hundred  per  cent,  of  those  inoculated 
with  it  in  a  few  hours,  they  will  not  die,  perhaps  even  show  no  signs  of 
illness  ;  they  are  protected  by  inoculation  with  the  delayed  or  attenuated 
cultivation. 

The  discovery  of  this  power  in  the  weakened  microbe  of  a  contagious 
disease,  to  protect  an  animal  from  the  lethal  action  of  the  same  kind  of 
microbe  when  in  full  virulency,  must  be  held  to  constitute  the  most  important 
of  Pasteur’s  service’s  to  medical  science  and  to  mankind  ;  inasmuch  as  its 
effects  may  be  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  far-reaching,  when  made 
applicable  to  the  many  contagious  disorders — so  deadly  and  so  little  under 
the  control  of  man — which  affect  our  own  species  and  the  lower  animals. 
The  destructive  microbe  is  transformed  in  the  laboratory,  by  the  skill  of  man, 
and  at  will,  into  a  benign,  life-preserving  agent.  In  the  case  of  the  Fowl 
Cholera  germ,  the  attenuating  influence  in  operation  was  merely  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  cultivating  the  germ  in  a 
tube  having  only  a  little  air.  If  the  tube  be  hermetically  sealed,  the  microbe 
soon  consumes  the  oxygen  in  the  air  and  in  the  culture-fluid,  and  retains  its 
potency  for  evil  unimpaired,  for  months,  or  even  for  years.  The  reason  why 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  no  influence  upon  it  during  the  twenty-four  hours’ 
cultivation,  is  explained  by  this  being  required  for  its  nourishment  and  re¬ 
production  ;  after  that  time,  the  air  gradually  modifies  or  weakens  it,  until 
at  last  its  power  is  annihilated,  though  the  organism  still  lives.  The  experi¬ 
mentalist  can  in  this  way  reduce,  as  he  wills  it,  a  virus  to  any  degree  of 
virulency.  Pasteur  could  inoculate  fowls  with  a  cultivation  too  feeble  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  the  deadly  action  of  the  crude  virus,  but  effectual  in  insuring  them 
against  a  stronger  cultivation.  A  second  cultivation  would  nullify  the  action 
of  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  most  deadly  virus  was  rendered  inert  in  the 
bodies  of  the  fowls.  The  whole  secret  of  this  protective  inoculation  consists 
in  knowing  at  what  moment  a  certain  degree  of  virus  attenuation  is  a  guarantee 
of  safety  against  the  full-power  virus. 

Trials  of  the  attenuated  virus  of  Fowl  Cholera  were  made  by  veterinary 
surgeons  and  agriculturists,  and  with  perfect  success  in  every  instance.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  inoculate  each  fowl  twice — at  first  with  a  very  weak 
virus,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  dangerous  consequences  from  a 
stronger  ;  then  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  with  a  less  attenuated  one.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  cultivations — or  “  vaccines,”  as  Pasteur  designates  them, 
in  honour  of  Jenner,  as  it  is  obvious  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  cows  in 
this  and  some  other  animal  diseases — demands  much  care  in  manipulation 
and  experimentation,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  degree  of  harmless¬ 
ness  and  potency.  Species,  and  even  breeds,  and  likewise  individual  pecu¬ 
liarities,  have  to  be  tested  as  to  receptivity,  before  the  method  can  be  generally 
applied. 

When  Pasteur  laid  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  details  of  his  new 
discovery,  the  importance  of  its  bearings  on  medicine — human  and  veteri¬ 
nary— as  well  as  on  medical  doctrines,  was  fully  recognised  by  those  who 
were  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  by  no  one  more  enthusiastically 
than  the  eminent  veterinarian,  M.  Bouley,  director  of  the  French  Veterinary 
Schools,  and  whose  death  last  November,  while  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Medicine,  and  Agriculture,  we  must  deplore.  “  This  is  but  a 
.beginning,”  he  exclaimed;  “a  new  doctrine  opens  itself  in  medicine,  and 
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this  doctrine  appears  to  me  powerful  and  luminous.  A  great  future  is  pre¬ 
paring  ;  I  wait  for  it  with  the  confidence  of  a  believer,  and  with  the  zeal  of 
an  enthusiast.” 

Having  succeeded  so  remarkably  with  the  plague  of  fowls,  Pasteur  was 
naturally  desirous  of  extending  his  protective  inoculation  to  other  diseases. 
Anthrax  was  at  that  time  being  investigated  in  his  laboratory ;  but  as  nothing 
was  known  as  to  whether  one  attack  of  the  disease  gave  exemption  from 
another,  no  idea  could  be  formed  whether  inoculation  would  be  successful. 
People  who  are  accidentally  infected  from  diseased  animals  rarely  recover, 
and  when  they  do,  a  second  infection  is  not  likely  to  be  observed  ;  sheep 
attacked  with  it  generally  all  perish  ;  but  bovines  are  more  resisting,  and 
recoveries  are  not  unfrequent.  An  opportunity  occurred  in  1879,  in  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  of  the  Jura  bringing  forward  a  cure  for  Splenic  Fever,  when 
Pasteur  was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  report  upon  its  value. 
A  lot  of  cows  were  inoculated  with  crude  virus,  and  one-half  of  the  number 
were  treated  according  to  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  method,  the  other  half 
receiving  no  treatment.  The  pretended  remedy  was  a  failure,  but  though 
many  cattle  died  from  Anthrax,  others  survived,  after  being  very  ill.  When 
they  had  quite  recovered,  they  were  re-inoculated  with  large  quantities  of 
virus,  but  no  symptom  whatever  of  the  disease  resulted — even  when  this 
was  done  after  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed.  The  question  of  immunity 
from  recurrence  was  therefore  settled,  and  the  object  now  was  to  find  a 
method  of  attenuating  the  virus  of  this  malady,  as  he  had  that  of  Fowl 
Cholera. 

But  Pasteur  and  his  able  assistants,  Chamberland  and  Roux,  met  with  a 
serious  difficulty  at  starting.  The  microbe  of  Anthrax  differs  from  that  of 
the  poultry  disease,  in  reproducing  itself  by  spores,  as  well  as  by  fission,  the 
latter  alone  being  the  mode  of  generation  in  the  last-named  malady  ;  while 
the  spores  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without  losing  their  virulence, 
and  ready  to  develop  into  the  characteristic  rods,  or  bacilli,  whenever  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  suitable  medium.  The  virulence  of  the  spore  is  protected  from 
injury  by  its  impervious  covering  or  shell.  The  problem  therefore  was, 
supposing  the  filaments  or  bacilli  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  Fowl  Cholera, 
and  cultivable  as  a  protective  agent,  to  determine  the  conditions  which  would 
prevent  the  formation  of  spores.  At  length,  after  many  experiments  and 
anxious  consideration,  success  was  secured.  It  was  found  that  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  1 11°  to  1 14°  the  Anthrax  microbe  could  not  be  cultivated,  but  that 
this  could  be  easily  done  at  108°  or  109”,  at  which  it  produced  no  spores.  At 
that  temperature,  therefore,  and  in  contact  with  pure  air,  cultivation  of  bacilli 
destitute  of  spores  can  be  effected.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  crop  perishes,  for 
when  sown  into  a  fresh  medium  there  is  no  result ;  though  in  the  preceding 
days  life  is  still  present  in  them.  When  the  cultivation  is  exposed  to  air 
and  warmth  for  two,  four,  six,  or  eight  days,  and  is  then  inoculated  in  animals, 
its  activity  is  found  to  be  modified  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  exposure ; 
it  presents,  in  fact,  a  succession,  of  gradually  attenuated  viruses,  as  in  Fowl 
Cholera,  each  constituting  a  foil  for  the  uncultivated  microbe. 

{To  be  continued^) 


PASTEURISM. 

At  a  lecture  given  in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  on  Sunday,  October  loth,  by  Dr. 
Chautemps,  of  Paris,  Vice-President  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  on 
M.  Pasteur’s  method,  the  lecturer  stated  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,583  French 
patients,  only  10  deaths  occurred,  of  which  2  were  attributable  to  accidental 
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causes.  He  desired  to  deal  only  with  the  cases  under  treatment  previous  to 
August  1st,  in  order  to  leave  an  ample  margin  of  seventy  days.  They 
amounted  to  1,276.  Ten  per  cent,  of  these  were  bitten  by  dogs  manifestly 
mad,  and  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  dogs  were  scientifically  shown  to 
have  been  rabid.  The  remaining  20  per  cent,  were  doubtful  cases.  Hence, 
out  of  1,276  persons,  973  were  bitten  by  dogs  ascertained  to  have  been  mad. 
In  the  natural  order  of  things,  155  deaths  would  have  taken  place,  or  145  over 
the  insignificant  rate.  Dr.  Chautemps  was  satisfied  M.  Pasteur  had  saved 
145  lives.  Cases  of  Rabies  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  was  gene¬ 
rally  supposed.  In  the  space  of  five  months,  81  cases  of  dog-bites  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Paris  Prefecture  of  Police.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that 
only  10  of  M.  Pasteur’s  patients  died,  while  he  (M.  Pasteur)  had  heard, 
almost  by  accident,  of  12  unvaccinated  cases  ending  fatally.  Several  of  his 
failures  might  be  set  down  to  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  bite 
and  treatment,  but  even  this  risk  would  no  longer  exist  when  Pasteurian 
virus  stations  were  established  in  Russia,  at  New  York,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
elsewhere. 


SHORTHAND  NOTES  OF  TWO  LECTURES  ON  POISONING  OF 

HORSES  BY  LATHYRUS  SATIVUS. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  M’CALL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

Gentlemen, — Having  in  previous  lectures  considered  in  detail  the  nature, 
causes,  and  symptoms  of  the  diseases  which  usually  attack  the  larynx,  and  lead 
to  roaring  and  other  forms  of  abnormal  breathing,  I  purpose  this  morning 
directing  your  attention  to  a  specific  form  of  roaring  produced  by  feeding 
horses  on  an  Indian  vetch,  recently  imported  into  this  country,  termed  “  Lathyrus 
Sativus.” 

The  cases  to  which  I  shall  immediately  refer,  and  some  of  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  proved  fatal  (with  one  exception),  occurred  in  one  establishment  in  this 
city  and  its  branches  in  other  towns,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  similar  out¬ 
break  in  Scotland, 

History. 

\st  Case. — An  aged  horse,  the  day  after  arriving  in  Glasgow  from  Falkirk, 
died  suddenly.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx  was  found  to  be  irregularly  congested ;  some  portions 
were  dark  in  colour,  others  red,  while  patches  between  them  seemed  healthy. 
There  was  a  considerable  serous  exudation  in  the  submucous  tissue,  which 
was  irregularly  distributed,  being  much  more  extensive  in  some  places  than 
others.  For  some  distance  down  the  trachea,  the  mucous  membrane  was  in  a 
similar  condition.  At  the  division  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  membrane  again 
became  congested,  while  at  the  small  tubes  it  was  completely  Black  in  colour. 
The  lungs  were  congested,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  liquid,  which  seemed  a  mixture  of  mucus,  blood,  and  air.  The  heart  was 
not  weighed,  but  was  enlarged  and  pale  in  colour,  and  on  the  left  side  near  to  the 
apex  was  an  irregular  patch  several  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  dark  in 
colour,  and  the  pericardial  sac  was  also  dark  in  colour,  and  contained  a 
quantity  of  fluid.  The  stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  food,  which  had  a 
most  disagreeable  odour,  and  was  in  a  very  dry  condition.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach  was  congested,  more  so  in  some  parts  than  others,  as 
if  the  animal  had  suffered  from  some  form  of  gastric  irritation. 

7.nd  Case. — A  horse  from  Oak  Street,  Glasgow,  belonging  to  the  same  firm, 
died  suddenly  on  the  street  while  at  work.  The  lungs  only  were  examined, 
^nd  showed  symptoms  similar  to  first  case.  This  animal  showed  no  premoni- 
toi'Y  symptoms,  and  the  carter  considered  it  had  been  “  worried.” 
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y'd  Case. — Shortly  after  above,  another  horse  from  same  stable  fell  on  the 
street  while  at  work,  and  with  difficulty  it  was  got  home.  It  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  palpitation  of  the  heart.  It  was  under  treatment  for  some 
weeks,  but  not  improving  it  was  sold,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  street  while 
being  removed  to  its  new  home.  There  was  no  post-mortem  made  of  this 
animal. 

Afth  Case. — Shortly  after,  another  animal  died  during  the  night ;  and  post¬ 
mortem  showed  symptoms  much  the  same  as  No.  i. 

'^th  Case. — Another  horse  died  in  the  act  of  pulling  a  heavy  load  up  a  hill  at 
Rutherglen.  This  animal  was  from  the  West  Street  stable.  It  was  found  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  No.  i. 

e^th  Case. — Went  to  Falkirk  and  was  shown  three  horses  said  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  from  some  disease  of  larynx  and  trachea.  Two  seemed  to  be  in  perfect 
health ;  the  other  did  not  seem  so,  and  was  minutely  examined.  As  long  as  it 
was  at  rest  the  animal  seemed  in  perfect  health.  The  animal  was  feeding  as 
well  as  ever  he  did.  But  in  the  language  of  his  driver,  he  was  getting  “thick  of 
his  wind,”  and  was  useless  for  work.  He  was  brought  out  of  stable  and 
walked  ;  he  was  then  harnessed  and  put  to  an  empty  lorry,  and,  after  going 
about  200  yards,  presented  the  following  symptoms  : — Stood  with  his  fore  legs 
forward,  neck  stretched,  and  elbows  out,  and  breathing  so  laboured  that  he 
was  with  difficulty  kept  on  his  feet  till  unyoked.  His  mouth  was  kept  wide 
open,  and  his  tongue  hung  out.  Each  respiratory  movement  was  accompanied 
by  a  loud  sound,  which  seemed  to  come  entirely  from  the  larynx.  The  animal 
was  sweating  profusely  all  over  the  body,  running  down  the  limbs,  and  drop¬ 
ping  off  the  abdomen.  Pulse  very  quick,  irregular,  and  intermittent. 
Impulse  of  heart  very  much  increased.  Venous  pulsations  present  ; 
distinct  vibration  felt  over  region  of  larynx ;  temperature  normal. 
These  symptoms  disappeared  about  as  quickly'  as  they  appeared.  In 
about  five  minutes  the  animal  seemed  as  well  as  ever,  and  when  put  in  stable 
started  to  eat  hay.  The  other  two  animals  were  not  so  badly  affected  as 
this  one. 

']th  Case. — Horse  died  in  horse-box,  coming  by  rail  from  Stirling  to  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  the  post-morte7n  showed  that  he  had  been  affected  in  much  the  same 
way  as  No.  i.  The  heart  was  much  more  affected,  and  stomach  much  more 
congested. 

Wi  Case. — Went  to  Stirling,  saw  another  horse  presenting  symptoms 
similar  to  No.  6  when  trotted. 

c)th  Case. — Saw  white  horse  at  Stonehaven.  When  at  rest  sounds  in 
trachea  and  larynx  much  increased ;  heart  very  irregular,  stopped  altogether 
occasionally ;  venous  pulsation  at  jugular ;  impulse  of  heart  increased ; 
internal  temperature  normal ;  superficial  temperature  very  irregular  ;  eczema¬ 
tous  inflammation  of  skin  at  several  places  ;  when  put  to  work  symptoms  much 
aggravated,  and  as  in  No.  6. 

loth  Case. — Another  horse  died  in  stable,  and  death  said  to  be  due  to  disease 
of  heart. 

wth  Case. — -Mare  died  on  railway  while  coming  from  Alloa  to  Glasgow. 
Similarly  affected. 

October  6th. — West  Street  Stable  Stud  examined.  Out  of  twenty-four 
horses  thirteen  were  affected.  Some  of  these  only  very  slightly ;  in  some 
cases  heart  only,  in  others  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

October  "^th. — Oak  Street  horses  examined.  Out  of  twenty-five  about  a 
dozen  were  found  affected. 

October  Zth. — Another  animal  in  Stirling  affected  and  put  under  treatment. 
Same  day  examined  several  studs  at  different  stations  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  found  twenty-five  affected,  some  slightly,  others  badly. 

October  ijth. — Another  bad  at  Stirling,  so  bad  that  active  treatment  alone 
saved  his  life. 
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Cause. 

When  the  disease  first  appeared  at  Falkirk,  the  food  and  water  were  at  once 
.  suspected  ;  but  when  the  disease  made  its  appearance  at  several  other  places,, 
the  water  theory  was  considered  improbable,  and  the  food  alone  suspected. 
On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  all  the  horses  belonging  to  this  firm  were  fed  on 
same  variety  of  chop,  which  appeared  first-class.  But  at  night  some  of  the 
studs  of  horses  got  boiled  food,  while  others  instead  of  boiled  food  got  a 
mixture  of  several  varieties  of  meal  and  bran,  which  was  given  raw  and 
damped  with  cold  water.  Th'e  boiled  food  consisted  of  barley  and  turnips, 
Indian  corn,  Indian  peas,  and  bran.  The  chop  or  mixture  was  made  of  rough 
seeds,  eight  hundredweight ;  Indian  corn  meal,  roughly  ground,  five  hundred¬ 
weight  ;  Indian  pea-meal,  also  roughly  ground,  five  hundredweight  ;  bran,  two 
hundredweight.  It  was  found  that  the  horses  fed  upon  the  boiled  food  were 
all  healthy,  while  those  that  had  been  fed  upon  the  chop  mixture  alone  suffered. 
It  was  then  thought  possible,  that  the  giving  of  this  food  imperfectly  damp 
and  always  raw  might  be  the  cause  of  the  malady,  but  as  the  mixture  had 
been  similarly  given  for  several  years,  aud  without  bad  effects,  why  should  it 
be  the  cause  of  disease  now  ?  It  then  transpired  that  the  mixture,  which  had 
formerly  been  made  of  beans  and  peas  grown  in  this  country,  had  lately  been 
made  with  pea-meal  from  a  special  variety  of  pea  grown  in  India  ;  and  as  this, 
pea,  from  its  shrunken  appearance,  did  not  look  sound,  and  being  mixed  up 
with  a  large  amount  of  dust  and  dirt,  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  malady,  and  to  test  the  matter  the  following  experiments  were  tried  : — 

1.  An  aged  horse  was  fed  solely  on  a  mixture  made  with  the  ground 
Indian  pea-meal.  About  ten  or  twelve  pounds  the  horse  would  take  in  a  day. 
In  ten  days  he  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  when  submitted  to> 
the  slightest  exertion. 

2.  An  aged  mare  was  fed  on  the  usual  mixture,  but  bean-meal  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Indian  pea-meal,  and  she  was  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
and  remained  all  right. 

3.  This  animal  was  fed  for  several  weeks  upon  the  Indian  peas  raiv  and 
whole,  but  beyond  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  the  animal  kept  all  right. 
This  is  an  exception  to  the  others.  (Indian  pea,  raw,  is  apparently  much 
more  active  when  ground  and  lying  in  bulk  for  some  time.) 

4.  Another  horse  was  fed  on  the  peas  boiled,  but  as  he  refused  to  take 
them  after  the  first  week  (boiled  Indian  peas  having  a  sickly  odour),  the  ex¬ 
periment  broke  down. 

The  first  experiment  at  least  proved  that  the  meal  made  from  the  peas  could 
produce  the  disease  when  given  raw. 

After  these  experiments  had  been  completed,  the  feeding  of  the  various 
studs  with  raw  meal  from  the  Indian  peas  was  stopped,  and  the  disease 
gradually  disappeared. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  results  of  these  experiments.  Prof.  McCall 
instituted  another,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as  follows  ; — 

An  aged  dark-brown  cart-mare  was  purchased  and  examined  as  to  condition 
of  heart,  lungs,  and  trachea,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  ex¬ 
ternal  examination,  these  organs  were  believed  to  be  sound.  This  animal,, 
although  a  good  deal  worn  about  the  legs,  seemed  to  meet  our  purpose.  It 
was  feeding  well,  temperature  normal,  and  apparently  in  health.  After  exam¬ 
ination,  the  animal  was  put  upon  feeding,  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
Indian  pea,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bran,  oats,  and  cut  hay,  to  encourage  her 
to  eat  them.  She  was  receiving  fifteen  lbs.  grain — chiefly  peas.  When  we 
attempted  to  make  her  entirely  partake  of  peas,  she  preferred  to  eat  the  straw 
about  her  feet,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  take  up  the  straw-bedding  and 
put  tan-bark  down. 
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1st  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  52  ; 
2nd  „  „  „  52  ; 

3i'd  „  „  „  48  ; 


respirations,  14  ;  temperature,  101° 

5)  155  35 

„  14;  „  100-6 


Not  feeding  well,  and  very  dull. 


4th  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  48  ;  respirations,  12  ;  temperature,  100.4 
5th  ,,  ,,  ,,  50 ,,  125  ,,  loi 

6tll  „  „  ,,  48  5  55  14  3  33  4 

On  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  inside  cheeks  and  gums,  small  vesicles  and 
inflamed  spots  were  seen,  just  as  if  they  had  been  caused  by  the  stinging  of  a 
nettle. 


7th  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  46;  respirations,  14  ;  temperature,  100.4° 


8th 

33 

33 

35 

84; 

33 

12  ; 

33 

100-4 

9th 

33 

35 

33 

86  ; 

53 

II ; 

33 

100-4 

loth 

33 

33 

33 

82  ; 

35 

13 ; 

53 

100 

nth 

35 

33 

53 

84 ; 

33 

14; 

33 

100-4 

After  exercise,  the  pulse  rises  to  130,  and  is  both  irregular  and  inter¬ 
mittent  ;  sound  of  trachea  and  larynx  considerably  increased.  Vibrations  over 
larynx. 


I2th  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  76  ;  respirations,  16  ;  temperature,  100-6° 
13th 
14th 
15  th 
1 6th 

17  th 

1 8  th 


tory  sounds  more  increased. 


33 

33 

70  ; 

33 

14 ; 

33 

lOI 

33 

33 

35 

68  ; 

35 

14 ; 

33 

100-6 

33 

33 

53 

70  ; 

33 

12;  , 

33 

1 00  4 

33 

33 

55 

74 ; 

33 

10  ; 

33 

lOI 

33 

33 

55 

72  ; 

33 

12  ; 

33 

100*4 

35 

33 

53 

70  ; 

33 

II  ; 

33 

100*4 

exercise 

the 

pulse 

rose  to  168, 

and  the 

respirations 

24. 

The  respira- 

19th  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  68  ;  respirations,  12  ;  temperature,  100-6 
20th  „  „  „  70;  „  13;  „  100-4 


Respiratory  sounds  more  increased  than  on  previous  day.  Eruption  gone, 
but  a  similar  condition  making  its  appearance  on  withers,  and  spreading  along 
back. 


2 1  St  day  of  experiment,  pulse. 

70  ; 

respirations, 

10  ; 

temperature. 

101° 

22nd 

55 

55 

33 

72  ; 

33 

II  ; 

33 

ioo'4 

23rd 

55 

55 

35 

78; 

33 

12  ; 

33 

100*2 

24th 

55 

55 

33 

74 ; 

53 

13 ; 

33 

100 

25  th 

55 

55 

33 

72  ; 

33 

13; 

33 

100 

26th 

55 

55 

35 

74 ; 

33 

12 ; 

53 

100*2 

27  th 

55 

55 

33 

76  ; 

33 

10  ; 

33 

lor 

Refused  to 

take  peas  unless  when  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  oats,  and 

then  in 

less  quantity ; 

losing  flesh  rapidly. 

28th  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  72  ; 

respirations. 

12  ; 

temperature. 

101° 

29th 

33 

55 

33 

72  ; 

33 

12  ; 

33 

lOI 

30th 

33 

55 

33 

74  ; 

33 

12  ; 

33 

100*4 

31st 

33 

55 

33 

76  ; 

33 

12  ; 

33 

100*4 

32nd 

33 

55 

33 

78; 

53 

12  ; 

33 

lOI 

After  exercise,  pulse  is  160.  Very  weak  on  limbs.  Animal  fell  at 
exercise  ;  great  difficulty  in  rising  again.  When  put  in  box  fell  down  again. 
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33rd  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  74  ;  respirations,  ii  ;  temperature,  101° 
34th  ,,  ,,  ,,  76 }  ,,  10  j  ,,  lOI  I 

35^^  55  >)  7S  ]  ,,  10 ;  ,,  ioi"2 

Hair  now  rapidly  falling  off,  and  very  weak. 

36th  day  of  experiment,  pulse,  76  ;  respirations,  ii  ;  temperature,  10 1  •4'' 


37th 

j) 

55 

55 

78; 

55 

ro  ; 

55 

101*4 

38th 

55 

55 

78; 

55 

10; 

55 

101*4 

39th 

55 

55 

80  ; 

55 

10  ; 

55 

lOI 

40th 

55 

55 

82  ; 

55 

II  ; 

55 

102 

After 

exercise, 

pulse 

154; 

respiration,  28,  and 

sweating 

on 

the  slightest 

exertion. 

41st  day  of  experiment,  pulse  74  ; 

respirations, 

10  ;  temperature,  101° 

42nd 

55 

55 

72  ; 

55 

10; 

55 

lOI 

43rd 

5) 

55 

55 

76  ; 

55 

II  ; 

55 

100*4 

44th 

5) 

55 

55 

74; 

55 

10; 

55 

lOI 

45th 

j) 

55 

55 

74; 

55 

10; 

55 

100*4 

46th 

5) 

55 

55 

70  ; 

55 

10; 

55 

IOT*4 

47th 

55 

55 

72  ; 

55 

9; 

55 

100*2 

48th 

5? 

15 

55 

70; 

55 

9; 

55 

100*4 

49th 

55 

•5 

55 

68; 

55 

10; 

55 

100*2 

50th 

55 

55 

55 

76  ; 

55 

II ; 

55 

101*4 

After  exercise  pulse  is  164  and  respirations  26;  sounds  of  larynx  and 
trachea  much  increased.  When  hand  placed  on  larynx  a  distinct  vibration 
was  felt.  When  by  pressure  this  was  stopped  animal  commenced  roaring. 
At  this  period  large  patches  of  skin  wanted  the  hair,  and  the  animal  being 
much  reduced  in  condition,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  her  destroyed,, 
and  which  was  done  the  following  day  by  bleeding  from  the  carotid  artery. 

Post-7norte7n. 

As  the  skin  eruption  somewhat  resembled  that  seen  in  Mange,  a  microscopic 
examination  was  made,  but  no  parasite  was  found.  A  similar  examination 
was  made  several  times  during  life.  The  abdomen  was  opened  into,  and  was 
found  to  contain  half-a-pint  of  red-coloured  fluid ;  it  resembled  serum,  but 
the  peritoneum  was  healthy. 

The  abdominal  organs  were  then  removed  and  presented  the  following 
appearance ;  The  stomach  was  nearly  empty  and  the  food  had  disagreeable 
acetic  odour ;  the  walls  much  thickened,  irregularly  congested,  in  some  places 
nearly  black  in  colour,  and  other  portions  healthy  ;  the  mucous  membrane  had 
lost  connection  with  submucous  tissue.  The  bowels  contained  a  quantity  of 
semi-digested  food,  and  this  substance  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls,  and 
with  difficulty  removed.  The  walls  of  the  intestines,  especially  the  large,  were 
considerably  thickened,  some  places  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  in  the  same  state  as  in  stomach.  The  thorax,  when  opened 
into,  appeared  normal  and  had  no  fluid.  The  pericardial  sac  was  irregularly 
discoloured,  and  contained  2\  ounces  of  fluid,  resembling  that  found  in 
abdomen.  The  heart  was  very  large,  soft,  and  irregularly  marked,  and  I2f  lbs. 
in  weight.  Examined  externally,  one  side  of  the  heart  was  lighter  in  colour 
than  normal ;  part  of  other  side  was  much  darker.  The  valves  and  lining 
membrane  seemed  healthy.  The  lungs  presented  nothing  abnormal,  except 
a  small  quantity  of  fresh  mucus  at  division  of  trachea,  but  this  probably  was 
due  to  mode  of  death.  The  trachea  was  apparently  healthy,  the  larynx  was 
irregularly  marked  with  spots  of  congestion,  and  these  best  marked  around 
the  glottis.  The  muscles  of  left  side  were  pale  in  colour  and  smaller  than 
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those  6f  the  right.  The  liver  was  darker  in  colour  than  normal,  soft  and 
friable  ;  the  other  organs  presented  nothing  peculiar. 

\  The  symptoms  presented  by  this  animal  during  lite  resemble  in  many 
particulars  those  seen  in  other  cases  enumerated,  and  the  absence  of  very 
marked  respiratory  disturbance  and  lesions  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
animal  being  kept  at  rest,  and  not  allowed  to  forcibly  call  into  play  the  re¬ 
spiratory  and  circulatory  apparatus  ;  and,  moreover,  the  animal  was  killed  and 
snot  allowed  to  live  until  death  ensued. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


SHORT  NOTES  RESPECTING  THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE 
WORD  “HORSE,”  AND  THE  DEDUCTIONS  DERIVED 
THEREFROM. 

BY  ALBERT  GRESSWELL,  B.M.,  CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD,  AND  EMIL 

SEYTTER,  PH.D.,  GOTTINGEN. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  “horse  ”  is  very  similar  in  all 
Aryan  languages,  thus  showing  us  that  this  noble  animal  was  domesticated 
on  the  table-lands  of  Bactriana  at  a  pre-historic  as  well  as  a  pre-sanscritic 
period,  when  the  Aryans  still  dwelt  together. 

The  name  in  Sanscrit  was  ac^va  ;  Zend,  a^pa  ;  Persian,  asp  ;  Armenian, 
asb  ;  Lithuan,  aszwa Latin,  equus  ;  Greek,  I'ttttos  (derived  from  a  primitive 
form  Ik/ros  and  I'/c/c^s,  which  vras  only  preserved  by  the  Hiolians)  ;  Gaelic, 
epos  ;  Gothic,  aihvus  ;  Old  High  German,  ehu.  ' 

The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  “  horse”  was  “  the  rapid  animal.”  All 
other  nations  of  pre-classical  or  classical  date  have  no  proper  word  for  the 
horse,  but  borrowed  the  Aryan  forms. 

The  art  of  riding  was  not  known  in  high  antiquity,  horses  only  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  chariots.  Riding  is  of  more  recent  date.  Greece  was  the  home 
of  equitation,  which  first  originated  in  Thessaly  {cf,^  the  myth  of  the 
Centaurs). 

To  the  Greeks  the  art  of  riding  was  unknown  before  the  year  500  B.C.  At 
the  time  of  the  Grecian  supremacy  we  know  that  horses  were  used  for  the 
chariots,  and  about  the  year  450  B.C.  we  read  of  riding  and  of  cavalry  in 
Greece  proper.  If  we  turn  to  Roman  history,  we  learn  that  in  the  early 
Regal  times,  and  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Republic,  cavalry  was  the  chief 
strength  of  the  military  armament. 

The  word  “ass  ”  is  purely  Semitic  in  origin,  and  the  word  “pig”  is  Turanic 
(Egyptian). 


Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A* 
(London  :  Cassell  and  Co.  1885.) 

To  the  student  who  desires  a  succinct  and  trustworthy  description  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  as  these  are  understood  nowadays, 
and  in  a  moderate  compass,  nothing  better  could  be  recommended  than 
the  excellent  handbook  written  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  published  by  the 
enterprising  firm  of  Cassell  and  Co.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
zoology  must  be  greater  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  than  to  the  medical 
man  who  has  to  do  only  with  his  own  species ;  and  therefore  the 
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subject  of  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  all  animals 
should  form  part  of  the  study  of  the  former,  as  it  does  that  of  the  latter. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  book  appears  to  us  to  be  good,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  render  the  information  he  offers  interesting  and  readily 
instructive.  Beginning  with  the  Amceba,  he  goes  on  to  describe  the 
general  structure  of  animals,  and  then  takes  up  the  subject  of  organs, 
which  indeed  forms  the  chief  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work, 
the  details  of  structure  and  function  being  worked  out  clearly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  while  the  comparisons  of  the  simple  with  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  organs  are  aptly  rendered  and  clearly  demonstrated.  This 
fascinating  study  should  have  great  attractions  for  the  veterinary 
surgeon  and  student,  and  the  help  this  manual  should  give  to  the 
beginner  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  is  written  for  students  of 
medicine,  and  therefore  should  be  acceptable  to  veterinary  students. 
It  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  wood-cuts,  is  neat  and  hand}', 
and  is  published  at  the  low  price  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  Equine  Hospital  Prescriber.  By  J.  B.  and  A.  Gresswell. 
(London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.  1886.) 

This  little  book,  consisting  of  seventy-six  pages,  has  been,  we  are 
informed,  written  expressly  for  the  use  of  veterinary  practitioners  and 
students,  in  order  to  supply  a  want  which  the  authors  believe  to  exist. 
They  also  remark  that  the  large  London  hospitals  are  provided  with 
pharmacopoeias  of  their  own,  which  prove  to  be  of  great  value.  In  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  their  little  “  Prescriber,”  they  have  departed 
from  the  plan  of  such  works,  in  arranging  their  formulae  under  the 
special  diseases  for  which  they  are  drawn  up.  By  this  deviation  the 
book  is  rendered  more  handy  for  reference.  As  the  value  of  the 
prescriptions  have  nearly  all  been  proved  by  extensive  use,  and  as  they 
are  numerous  and  varied,  and  written  in  plain  English,  they  should  be 
very  acceptable  to  veterinary  surgeons  who  are  in  engrossing  practice, 
and  require  the  information  and  references  to  be  in  concise  form  and 
clear  language. 

Strangeways’  Veterinary  Anatomy.  Edited  by  Professor  Vaughan, 
F.R.C.V.S.  Third  Edition.  (Edinburgh  :  Bell  and  Bradfute.  1886.) 

The  present  edition  of  this  excellent  students’  manual  is  much  im¬ 
proved  by  new  cuts  borrowed  from  various  English  and  German  works  ; 
and  the  careful  way  in  which  the  editor  has  performed  his  task 
renders  the  book  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language. 

Horses  AND  Stables.  By  Lieut.-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram,  Bart. 
Third  Edition.  (London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1886.) 

The  revision  of  this  work  having  been  largely  made  by  Inspecting 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Walters,  many  of  the  erroneous  statements  and 
strange  notions  which  appeared  in  the  former  editions  are  absent  in 
this.  The  really  useful  chapters  to  horsemen,  and  perhaps  to  veterinary 
students,  are  those  relating  to  stables,  stable  management,  feeding,  and 
forage.  The  chapters  on  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  accidents  are 
too  abstruse  and  embarrass'ng  to  be  of  any  use  to  amateurs,  unless  it 
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is  believed,  as  the  author  must  surely  do,  but  which  he  will  not  often 
find  to  be  the  case,  that  horsemen  are  thoroughly  well  up  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  clinical  medicine,  operative  surgery,  and  all  the 
skill  and  manual  dexterity  required  to  play  the  part  of  a  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon.  If  these  chapters  had  been  omitted  and  their  place  taken 
by  others  on  nursing  sick  horses,  in  which  the  amateur  could  be  of  real 
use,  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  a  service 
would  have  been  rendered  to  keepers  of  horses.  If  an  amateur 
attempted  to  treat  his  horses  according  to  the  directions  given,  he  would 
soon  find  himself  a  confirmed  pedestrian ;  while  as  to  bleeding, 
neurotomising,  trephining,  and  other  operations,  we  would  like  to  be 
present  when  the  amateur  tried  his  hand  at  them.  Veterinary  surgery 
is  not  learned  by  reading  books,  but  by  a  serious  course  of  study, 
which  embraces  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  subjects  and  requires  much 
time ;  while  constant  practice  is  needed  to  acquire  dexterity  and  con¬ 
fidence.  The  public  should  know  this ;  but  books  of  this  kind  are 
likely  to  make  them  believe  that  horse-doctoring  is  easy,  and  that  but 
little  skill  is  required  in  the  veterinary  surgeon.  We  notice  that 
Glanders  and  Farcy  are  stated  to  be  not  really  developed  by  infection  or 
contagion.  We  had  hoped  such  a  notion  was  exploded.  There  are 
still  errors  in  the  work,  but  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  time  they  will 
disappear.  One  of  these  should  be  particularly  noted,  as  it  has  already 
led  to  several  serious  falls  and  broken  limbs  among  troop  horses.  It  is 
that  connected  with  stable  floors,  in  which  longitudinal  grooves,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  manger  to  the  heel  drain,  are  recommended,  instead  of 
diagonal  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre  of  the  stall. 

An  Epitome  of  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  By 
T.  J.  Symonds,  M.R.C.V.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  Mills,  M.R.C.V.S. 
(Madras :  Madras  School  Book  and  Vernacular  Literature 

Society’s  Depot.  1885.) 

Weights  and  Measures,  Posological  Table,  and  Index  to  Veterinary 
Medicines.  By  the  Same.  (Lawrence  Asylum  Press.  1885.) 

These  two  works,  published  by  the  Madras  Government,  are  the  joint 
production  of  two  officers  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Department,  one  of 
whom  is  the  lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  Saidapet,  in  that  Presidency.  The  first  of 
the  works  forms  one  of  the  Madras  Science  Primers,  and  is  published 
by  order  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  systematic  study  of  veterinary  medicine, 
and  has  been  compiled  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  above- 
mentioned  college.  Though  in  its  compilation  recourse  has  been  had  to 
various  standard  works  with  which  the  veterinary  profession  is 
acquainted  in  this  country,  yet  the  addition  of  drugs  indigenous  to  India 
renders  the  work  more  valuable  than  any  of  these  to  the  student  and 
practitioner  in  that 'country.  The  arrangement  is  convenient,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  are  very  few  errors. 

The  second  work  appears  to  be  merely  a  separate  reprint  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  first,  presented  in  this  form  for  convenience. 
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The  two  authors  deserve  much  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
they  have  accomplished  their  task.  The  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  model  of 
terseness  and  completeness ;  the  Appendix,  containing  the  natural 
orders  of  medicinal  plants,  with  their  essential  characters,  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  forming  a  most  useful  complement  to  the  materia  medica  and 
therapeutic  section.  The  work  can  be  highly  commended,  and  as 
strongly  recommended  to  members  of  the  profession,  not  only  in  India, 
but  in  this  country. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Council,  Held  October  ist,  1886. 

The  President,  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  chair. 

Presefit. — Professors  Axe,  Brown,  Duguid,  Pritchard,  Robertson,  Walley 
Wragg;  Messrs.}.  D.  Barford,  Cartledge,  Carter,  Cartwright,  J.  R.  Cox 
Dray ;  Dr.  Fleming ;  Messrs.  Greaves,  Harpley,  Mulvey,  Perrins,  H.  L 
Simpson,  J.  F.  Simpson,  Simcocks,  Peter  Taylor,  Whittle,  Woods,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  said  he  had  received  letters  from  Professors  McCall  and 
Williams,  and  Messrs.  Santy  and  Campbell  regretting  their  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

Presentations. 

Several  drawings  were  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  College  by  Professor 
Axe,  being  part  of  his  promised  contribution  of  ^lo.  The  Museum  was 
also  presented  with  specimens  of  calculi  by  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Wakefield. 

The  following  presentations  were  made  to  the  Library : — 

“  M.  Pasteur  and  his  Work,”  by  Dr.  George  Fleming  (President)  ;  “  A 
Manual  of  Chemistry,”  by  Dr.  Dupre  ;  a  pamphlet,  “  Revolution  in  Horse¬ 
shoeing,”  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Jeffery;  “  Handbook  on  Sandcrack,”  by  Mr.  W.  South  ; 
a  copy  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Steele’s  work,  ''  Disease  among  Transport  Mules  in  British 
Burma.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors  of  presentations. 

A  diploma  was  signed  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  W.  Hill,  holder  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate. 

Correspondeiice. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Steele  on  behalf  of  the 
Bombay  Veterinary  College,  requesting  that  that  body  might  be  recognised  as 
a  veterinary  college. 

On  the  proposal  of  Professor  AxE,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
for  an  official  prospectus,  in  order  that  the  Council  might  satisfy  themselves  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  college  and  its  curriculum. 

The  Secretary  said  that  according  to  instructions  he  had  on  the  4th  of 
August  last  written  a  letter  to  Her  Majesty’s  Lords  of  the  Treasury  with 
regard  to  County  Court  Fees,  but  had  not  yet  received  a  reply. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Perrins,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write 
a  second  letter  requesting  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  August. 

VQL.  XXIII.  2  A 
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The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Robertson,  member  of  the 
College,  with  regard  to  his  brother,  Mr.  W.  C.  Robertson,  an  unsuccessful 
applicant  for  registration  under  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act,  asking  the 
Council  to  reconsider  its  decision. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  moved  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  case  be 
referred  to  the  Registration  Committee. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Walley  suggesting  the 
following  additional  qualifications  exempting  students  from  examination  in 
general  education ; — 

(r)  Society  of  Science,  Letters,  and  Art  of  London,  ist  Class  Certificate  of 

Merit. 

(2)  Education  Board  of  Ireland,  Senior  Grade. 

(3)  Apothecaries’  Hall,  Ireland. 

(4)  Military,  Naval,  Civil  Service,  Marine,  and  Divinity — any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  provided  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  certificates  are  those 
laid  down  by  the  Royal  College,  and  of  equal  value. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  the  matter  was  a  most  important  one,  and 
urged  upon  the  Council  the  necessity  of  adopting  his  recommendations. 

Professor  AXE  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  entire  question  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  for  consideration,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  value  of 
the  standards  of  examinations  of  different  bodies  which  were  to  be  recognised 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  President  thought  it  would  be  better  to  accept  Professor  Walley’s 
motion,  and  take  into  consideration,  in  the  bye-laws  or  elsewhere,  the  value  to 
be  placed  upon  the  different  certificates.  If  the  Royal  College  recognised 
other  standards  as  co-equal  with  its  own,  he  did  not  see  what  more  was 
required. 

Professor  Brown  said  he  thought  the  matter  should  not  stand  over  any 
longer,  and  he  would  therefore  second  Professor  Walley’s  motion. 

The  amendment  being  put  to  the  meeting,  eight  hands  were  held  up  in  its 
favour. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put,  eight  also  voting  for  it,  but  the  President, 
giving  his  casting  vote  in  its  favour,  declared  the  motion  to  be  carried. 

The  Council  has  been  informed  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  has  decided  not  to  proceed  further  in  the  intended  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  individual  in  respect  of  whose  case  the  Society  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  prosecute  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  in  accordance  with  the  Veterinary  Medical  Act. 

Report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Dray  moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  received, 
and  if  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  be  adopted,  and  cheques  drawn  for  the 
liabilities.  He  had  pleasure  in  stating  to  the  Council  that  through  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Cartwright  the  following  subscriptions  had  been  promised  to  the 
College  Building  Fund: — Mr.  C.  Sheather  ^25,  Mr.  G.  Williams  10,  and 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  fji  2s.  The  probable  amount  the  College  would  have  further 
to  pay  was  from  ^300  to  ^{^500.  He  hoped  further  subscriptions  from  the 
profession  would  be  obtained  in  order  to  get  the  building  out  of  debt. 

Professor  WALLEY  seconded  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  financial 
statement,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Report  froin  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Examinations. 

Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  said  that  in  the  ordinary  course  the  Council  would  not 
meet  again  until  January  next,  and  as  it  was  not  unlikely  for  the  Council  and 
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President  to  receive  an  appeal  to  grant  an  examination  of  students  at  Christmas 
next,  he  therefore  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  subject. 
They  all  knew  that  there  were  two  examinations  held  in  the  year — one  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  the  other  in  July.  It  had  already  begun  to  be  felt  by  the 
principals  of  schools  and  by  students  that  those  two  periods  of  April  and 
July  were  either  inconveniently  close  or  the  subsequent  interval  inconveniently 
long.  As  it  was  extremely  probable  that  an  application  would  be  made  to  the 
Council  that  an  examination  might  be  held  at  Christmas,  he  thought  the  ques¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  considered  as  to  whether  the  President  should  be  empowered 
to  grant  it  or  not.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the  older  students 
would  feel  it  a  hardship  if  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  going  up  for 
examination  at  Christmas. 

The  President  reminded  the  Council  that  it  was  decided  some  time  ago 
that  either  during  the  present  or  following  year  a  change  should  take  place  in 
the  time  of  the  examinations.  Two  examinations  would  be  held  in  a  year — 
one  in  April,  and  the  other  at  any  time  that  might  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Council.  Students  who  had  entered  the  schools  before  the  passing  of  the 
regulations  of  the  College  were  entitled  to  examination  in  January  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  there  must  be  at  least  nine  candidates. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Walley,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
ascertain  when  the  regulations  were  passed  and  should  come  into  operation, 
and  to  inform  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

Report  from  the  Examiners  for  the  Fellowship  Degree. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  an  examination  for  the  above 
degree  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  July  2nd,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  : — Mr. 
Finlay  Dun,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ;  Mr.  John  Bennett,  May- 
bole,  Ayrshire  ;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Simcocks,  Drogheda  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Smith, 
Principal  Toronto  Veterinary  College;  Mr.  John  Freeman,  Dublin;  Mr. 
Benjamin  Smith,  Barnsley,  Yorkshire  ;  and  Mr.  James  Storrar,  Chester. 

Obituary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  obituary  list. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Samson  Gamgee,  expressing  the  extreme  sorrow  which  the  corpo¬ 
rate  body  felt  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Professor  Walley  also  thought  that  a  letter  of  condolence  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Gamgee’s  father  in  Edinburgh. 

The  proposal  was  unanimously  consented  to. 

Complaints  under  the  Vetef  inary  Surgeons  Act. 

Mr.  Whittle  said  that  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  several  men  had 
been  infringing  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act.  Those  men  had  been  warned 
once  or  twice.  It  had  been  proposed  and  seconded  at  a  prior  date  that  those 
cases  should  be  left  for  investigation  by  the  Registration  Committee,  which 
was  to  have  power  to  act  without  referring  to  the  Council  with  regard  to  prose¬ 
cution.  He  presumed  the  same  course  was  to  be  adopted  in  the  future. 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

Honorary  Associate. 

The  President  proposed  as  Honorary  Associate  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  E. 
Salmon,  of  Washington,  a  very  distinguished  man. 

Professor  Brown  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  [design  of  a 
stained-glass  window,  to  be  placed  in  the  Council-room,  the  gift  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  It  was  for  the  Council  to  decide  whether 
the  window  should  be  put  in,  or  whether  the  matter  fee  left  to  the  Committee 
to  decide  with  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  design. 

Professor  PRITCHARD  proposed  that  the  design  then  before  the  Council  be 
accepted. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a  grateful  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

Special  Meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  then  moved  the  following  notice  of  motion  : — “  To  alter 
Bye-law  No.  49  so  that  it  be  read  as  follows  :  ‘  In  the  month  of  July,  annually, 
the  Council  shall  appoint  a  Special  Court  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  three  members,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Fellow.’  ‘An  examination  for  the  degree  of  Fellow  shall  be  held  in  London 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year,  provided  that  the  names  of 
at  least  four  candidates  shall  have  been  entered  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fees 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  prior  to  the  examination  taking  place. 
And  a  like  examination  shall  be  held  in  Edinburgh  twice  in  each  year  during 
the  months  fixed  for  holding  the  General  Professional  Examinations.’  ” 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  President  observed  that  there  must  be  a  meeting  within  a  fortnight 
to  confirm  the  bye-law. 

Professor  Axe  then  brought  forward  the  following  motion  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Council: — “That  any  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  having  held  the  office  of  President  or  Vice-President  ot  the  College 
for  two  years  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election — in  the  case  of  President — 
until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Vice-President  until  the 
expiration  of  five  years  ;  and  that  no  member  of  the  profession  shall  be 
eligible  for  either  appointment  unless  he  has  been  at  least  ten  years  in  active 
practice.”  The  object,  he  said,  in  bringing  the  motion  before  the  meeting  w'as 
in  order  that  a  less  partial  and  more  widely  distributed  enjoyment  might  be 
participated  in  by  the  members  of  the  Council  in  the  official  honours  of  the 
College. 

Mr.  Perrins  seconded  the  motion.  Several  members  of  the  Council 
having  somewhat  unfavourably  criticised  the  motion, 

Professor  Axe  said,  that  having  taken  the  sense  of  the  meeting  he  should 
be  glad  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Dray,  to  the  President  for  his  conduct 
in  the  chair,  terminated  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

Special  Meeting  of  Council,  Held  October  15TH,  1886. 

Dr.  Fleming,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Dr.  Fleming,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  ;  Messrs.  Mulvey,  Wragg,  J.  F. 
Simpson,  Whittle,  H.  L.  Simpson,  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Greaves,  Dray,  Barford,  and 
•  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  letters  expressing  regret  at  their  inability 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter, 
McCall,  Cartwright,  and  Taylor. 

Presentation  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  copy  of  the  “  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Victoria,  Australia,”  had  been  presented  to  the  College  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
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Commission  of  Victoria  by  the  President  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  J.  Bosisto, 
and  the  Secretary  and  Editor,  Mr.  James  Thomson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wragg,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  donors. 

Honorary  Associate's  Diploi7ia. 

A  diploma  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  of  Washington,  was  duly  signed. 

Correspo7ide7ice. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Professor 
Walley,  asking  whether  there  was  any  limit  as  to  the  date  of  the  certificates 
exempting  candidates  from  the  matriculation  scheme  of  the  College. 

The  President  said  there  was  no  limit,  provided  the  subjects  mentioned 
in  the  certificates  were  those  laid  down  by  the  Royal  College,  and  of  equal 
value. 

Alteratio7i  of  Bye-law. 

The  Secretary  read  the  motion  for  alteration  of  a  bye-law,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Roalfe  Cox,  which  was  passed  at  the  last  meeting.  The  motion  was  as 
follows  : — “  In  the  month  of  July  annually  the  Council  shall  appoint  a  special 
Court  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Fellow.  An  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Fellow  shall  be  held  in  London  in  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  in  each  year,  provided  that  the  names  of  at  least  four  candidates  shall 
have  been  entered  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fees  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  prior  to  the  examination  taking  place,  and  a  like  examination  shall  be 
held  in  Edinburgh  twice  in  each  year  during  the  months  fixed  for  holding  the 
general  professional  examinations.” 

Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson  asked  what  was  the  net  profit  to  the  College  from  each 
examination  after  paying  the  Examiners. 

The  President  said  that  if  four  gentlemen  came  up  for  examination  the 
fees  of  fifteen  guineas  each  would  amount  to  sixty  guineas,  out  of  which  the 
four  Examiners  were  paid  four  guineas  each. 

The  Secretary  said  three  guineas  were  paid  also  to  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors. 

The  President  said  that  would  not  be  paid  in  future.  Four  candidates 
was  the  smallest  number  that  could  be  examined. 

The  seal  of  the  College  was  affixed  to  the  new  bye-law,  which  was  duly 
signed. 

The  President  stated  that  this  concluded  the  business  of  the  Special 
Meeting,  but  he  thought  that  reports  of  what  the  committees  had  done  should 
be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Registration  CoTnTnittee. 

The  Secretary  said  that  ten  cases  had  been  brought  before  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Committee,  two  of  which  had  been  left  for  the  solicitor  to  deal  with. 
These  were,  first,  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooper,  a  registered  practitioner,  who  had 
been  using  the  College  arms  and  styling  himself  a  member  ;  and,  next,  that  of 
Mr.  Allen,  alias  Turner,  who  had  already  been  fined,  but  who  still  continued 
to  make  use  of  the  title  and  to  advertise  himself,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
prosecuted  if  he  could  be  got  hold  of. 

House  Co7n7nittee. 

The  House  Committee  had  accepted  the  tender  for  lights  for  the  Board 
Room,  the  amount  being  ^26  7S-  6d.  Permission  was  given  for  the  top  of  the 
centre  window  in  the  Board  Room  to  be  closed  permanently  (according  to 
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Mr.  Wragg’s  suggestion),  should  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
require  it,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  their  Memorial  Window.  It  had  also 
been  recommended  that  a  wire  screen  should  be  placed  over  the  windows  at 
the  back  (stained  windows)  of  the  room,  the  meshes  to  be  as  wide  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  light. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  WHITTLE,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  the  proposals  of 
the  Committee  were  adopted. 

County  Court  Fees. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  again  written  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  about  County  Court  Fees,  but  had  received  no  reply. 

He  was  instructed,  if  necessary,  to  wait  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
about  this  matter. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Opening  of  the  Session,  October  ist,  1886. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  presided  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden  Town,  on  October  ist,  the  inaugural 
address  being  delivered  by  the  Principal,  Professor  Robertson. 

The  Principal,  addressing  the  students,  said  :  I  have  pleasure  in  intro¬ 
ducing  to  you  the  Chairman  of  to-day.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  one  of  the  Governors 
of  the  College.  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  :  Mr.  Principal  and  Gentlemen,— Before  I  call  upon 
Professor  Robertson  to  deliver  his  lecture,  I  must  thank  you  for  the  very 
hearty  and  kind  reception  you  have  given  me.  I  beg  now  to  call  upon  Prin¬ 
cipal  Robertson  to  deliver  the  prefatory  lecture. 

The  Principal,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  well  aware  that  opening  lectures  or 
inaugural  addresses  are  regarded  with  rather  different  opinions  and  feelings  by 
different  individuals.  By  many  they  have  not  merely  been  looked  upon  as  a 
worn-out  relic  of  the  past,  but  actually  condemned  as  serving  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  as  consuming  time  which  might  be  more  profitably  employed.  By 
others,  amongst  whom  I  would  desire  to  take  my  place,  they  would  still  be 
retained,  not  merely  in  veneration  of  the  past,  but  as  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of  associated  life,  as  well  as 
for  the  inculcation  of  sage  advice  and  direction,  which,  although  old  and  often 
repeated,  is  not  the  less  valuable  and  needed  for  success  in  life  in  the  present 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I.  To  you,  our  friends  who  are  either  members  of  the  profession,  and  who 
have  a  varied  remembrance  of  student  life,  and  to  those  who,  although  not 
actually  co-workers  in  the  department  of  animal  medicine,  have  yet  shown 
your  interest  in  it  and  sympathy  with  us  teachers  and  workers,  I,  on  behalf  of 
this  institution,  give  you  a  hearty  welcome.  Sympathy  is  dear  to  all  men,  and 
the  greater  number  of  us  do  not  like  to  feel  that  we  are  isolated,  but  rather  that 
we  are  an  essential  part  of  the  great  whole  ;  that  in  truth  there  is  something 
in  each  which  is  of  interest  to,  and  goes  far  to  form  part  of,  the  whole.  Many, 
I  doubt  not,  sitting  here  to-day  cannot  help  recalling  to  their  recollection  forms 
and  voices,  now  departed,  the  possessors  of  which,  while  they  lived,  gave 
reality  to  the  scene  around  by  their  instruction  and  guidance.  Such  memories 
are  good  for  you  as  intensifying  previous  impressions,  and  by  asking  you  the 
question  if  you  have  acted  up  to  instruction  given  and  to  promises  apparent, 
they  are  good  for  us  who  fill  their  places.  For  myself,  I  fancy  that  the  shades 
of  many  of  these,  peering  from  the  unseen,  seem  to  upbraid,  not  with  the  view 
of  punishment,  rather  by  way  of  encouragement.  They  seem  to  say.  Recollect 
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what  we  did  with  our  slender  opportunities,  and  do  not  forget  that  your  posi¬ 
tion  as  respects  advantages  is  infinitely  superior.  Are  your  results  in  keeping 
with  these  ?  This  applies  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

2.  To  you,  students  proper  of  veterinary  medicine,  whether  for  the  first  time 
or  not  making  your  acquaintance  with  actual  scholastic  work,  I  would  desire 
to  remind  you  of  a  few  things,  and  to  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  a 
few  rules  of  conduct.  Your  presence  here  to-day  is  so  far  an  assurance  that 
you  have  made  a  choice,  and,  I  trust,  a  deliberate  one,  of  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment  of  medical  study  as  your  life-work.  Presupposing  that  you  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  this  pursuit,  the  chief  and  most  important  of  which 
is  a  selective  affinity  or  fondness  for  it  in  its  several  departments  and  details, 
you  are  following  a  correct  course  in  appearing  here  to-day.  The  next  essen¬ 
tials  towards  rendering  you  properly  equipped  experts  in  the  healing  art  as 
applied  to  those  animals  which  will  come  under  your  care  may  be  expected  to 
be  found,  or  are  to  be  cultivated  within,  the  walls  of  this  institution.  These 
are — (i)  Such  as  pertain  to  time,  place,  and  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  compe¬ 
tent  understanding  of  those  different  branches  of  knowledge  which,  in  the 
meantime,  are  considered  needful  preparatory  to  entering  upon  your  profes¬ 
sional  work,  and  instf'uctors  or  guides  qualified,  not  merely  to  teach  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  term,  but  who  are  imbued  even  more  largely  with  the 
faculty  of  creating  in  you  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  several  studies  in 
which  you  engage,  and  thus  of  implanting  in  all  an  earnest  desire  after  truth, 
and  a  determination  and  ability  to  educate  themselves.  (2)  The  cultivation  of 
certain  perso7ial  qualifications  by  which  you  will  be  ?  hie  to  utilise  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  former. 

Before,  however,  I  make  any  statement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  former  of  these,  or  of  the  necessity  which  there 
exists  that  you  should  possess  the  latter,  I  would  desire  very  shortly  to  remind 
you  of  the  altered  position  which  you  of  to-day  occupy,  compared  with  that  in 
which  your  fathers  stood. 

The  entire  science  of  biology,  including  physiology  and  pathology,  as  well 
in  their  simpler  and  purer  developments  as  in  their  practical  applications  to 
medicine,  curative  and  preventive,  has  during  the  present  generation  under¬ 
gone  wonderful  changes.  What  little  has  been  accomplished  in  hygiene  and 
preventive  medicine  of  man  or  of  animals,  has  been  chiefly  the  result  of  our 
better  acquaintance  with  fungoid  parasites,  their  genesis  and  the  means  which 
may  be  successfully  employed  to  check  their  growth.  The  discoveries  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  department  of  knowledge  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  which  have  blessed  humanity  since  the  days  of 
Galen. 

The  idea  of  life  as  related  to  form  and  organs  in  all  living  beings  has 
for  long  been  found  inadequate  to  explain  phenomena  always  recurring  and 
presented  to  our  senses.  Physiology  now  takes  into  consideration  the 
actions  of  living  beings  on  their  surroundings,  and  the  influence  of  surround¬ 
ings  on  living  beings. 

The  mere  knowledge  of  structure,  form,  and  movements  of  living  beings, 
tell  us  only  a  part,  and  that  a  superficial  part,  of  what  we  want  to  know. 
Much  of  this  form  and  movement  of  animals,  formerly  regarded  as  ex¬ 
pressing  what  we  knew  of  life,  we  now  believe  to  be  essentially  dependent 
on  changes  of  an  intimate  molecular  character  constantly  occurring  in  living 
bodies.  That  every  living  body  dies  daily,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  change,  oxidation,  or  combustion,  resulting  in  the  liberation  of  energy, 
and  the  collecting  of  other  materials  less  prone  to  change — that  life  is  in 
its  every  act  really  the  outcome  of  death  —  this  is  more  truly  the  ground 
upon  which  the  physiology  of  the  present  seems  reposing.  Further,  we 
seem  now  tolerably  satisfied  that  what  we  call  protoplasm,  the  molecular 
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basis  of  living  being,  is  not  one,  definite  or  unvarying  in  character,  any 
more  than  it  is  possessed  of  stability  in  situations  wherever  it  is  found,  not 
even  in  the  same  animal  in  its  different  organs,  or  at  different  times ;  that 
whatever  we  may  recognise  or  regard  as  the  fundamental  properties  of  this 
material,  that  over  and  above  the  underlying  essentials  it  is  subject  to,  and 
exhibits  many  and  varied  modifications  ;  that  it,  changes  in  one  form  may 
result  in  heat,  and  in  another  motion  with  heat,  with,  it  may  be,  change  of 
form. 

From  this  knowledge  and  these  ideas  our  mode  of  viewing  “  life  ”  has  been 
materially  altered.  Few  of  us  would  now  be  disposed  to  regard  this  or 
speak  of  it,  as  formerly,  by  the  terms  of  “  animal  or  vital  spirits,”  as  some¬ 
thing  intangible  added  to  the  material.  The  position  is  one  rather  of  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  desire,  so  that,  whether  recognising  such  as  a  property  of 
protoplasm,  a  special  condition  of  matter,  or  an  expression  of  internal 
molecular  movement,  we  are  disposed  to  wish  and  to  wait  for  further  know¬ 
ledge,  while  in  our  present  uncertainty  we  would  not  forget  to  remember 
that  “it  is  positive  knowledge  to  know  that  a  thing  cannot  be  known.”' 
Thus  far  would  I  lead  you  in  matters  biological  as  indicating  the  ground 
which  we  now  occupy. 

In  matters  more  directly  of  practical  application  I  may  say  that  never 
since  medicine  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  it  in  every 
department  presentedfitself  so  clearly,  I  may  say,  so  ostentatiously,  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  not  merely  as  a  healing  art,  but,  what  is  far  better,  as  the 
repressor  and  destroyer  of  those  agencies  which  by  their  influences  on  living 
beings  induce  the  disturbance  we  know  as  disease.  Neither  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  nor  ot  vaccination  were  attended  with  results 
so  notable  and  far-reaching  as  the  actual  and  prospective  benefits  resulting 
from  experimental  investigation  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  both  human  and  veterinary  medicine  the  elaboration  of  the  germ  theory 
of  Pasteur,  in  its  earlier  triumphs  in  the  field  of  surgery  initiated  by  Lister, 
is  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  what  we  may  reasonably  expect  will  yet  be 
achieved  in  the  domain  of  medicine.  The  probable  influence  upon  the  spread 
of  contagious  and  specific  diseases  amongst  men  and  animals  has  been,  and  is 
likely  further  to  be,  influenced  by  the  following  out  of  the  idea  that  each 
specific  disease  has  a  specific  virus,  while  our  direct  and  immediate  control 
over  these  is  materially  strengthened  if  it  be  further  proved  that  for  each  spe¬ 
cific  poison  a  special  antidote  or  vaccine  exists. 

In  preventive  medicine  as  applied  to  animals,  the  recognition  of  the  specifi- 
dity  of  many  of  those  diseases  which  have  attracted  attention  by  their  de¬ 
structiveness  and  their  power  of  impoverishing  communities  and  nations,  has 
given  us  a  solidity  and  basis  in  dealing  with  them  which  was  utterly  unattain¬ 
able  while  they  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  varying  influences, 
sanitary  or  dietetic.  What  aimless  wandering  and  uncertainty  as  regards 
results  must  ever  follow  any  measures  adopted  with  a  view  either  of  circum¬ 
scribing  or  eradicating  such  diseases  as  Glanders  or  Epizootic  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia, while  these  continue  to  be  regarded  as  being  capable  of  development 
by  any  agencies  apart  from  previously  existing  Glanders  or  Pleuro-pneumonia ! 

The  doctrine  of  the  production  of  a  protective  material  obtained  by  the 
cultivation  or  modification  of  the  specific  virus  of  these  diseases,  although  not 
yet  undoubtedly  demonstrated  in  all  its  fulness,  clearly  indicates,  from  what 
has  already  been  brought  out,  that  a  new  field  in  pathological  inquiry  has 
been  opened  up,  and  that  results  of  marvellous  and  far-reaching  influence, 
almost  beyond  our  conception,  seem  shadowed  more  or  less  distinctly  arouncl 
us.  This  idea  seems  destined  to  demand  that  the  entire  subject  of  patho¬ 
logy  shall  be  recast,  or,  at  least,  viewed  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint* 
There  is  only  wanting  at  the  present  time  a  few  more  facts,  the  repetition  with 
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similar  results  of  a  few  more  experiments,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  re¬ 
cently  travelled  over  will  need  to  be  reviewed  with  the  object  of  recasting  most 
of  our  older  notions  ;  while  the  theory  of  development  in  living  forms,  when 
studied  in  the  lowest  as  in  the  highest,  may  yet  explain  many  curious  pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  matter  of  action  of  the  poisons  of  these  specific  diseases,  seeing 
that  the  same  facts  relating  to  growth  and  development  are  probably  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  lowest  as  to  the  highest  forms. 

From  information,  meagre  though  it  be,  which  we  now  possess,  obtained 
from  experimental  inquiry  and  inductive  reasoning,  very  different  views  are 
being  entertained  regarding  the  whole  subject  of  disease.  Placed  upon  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  basis,  disease  is  now  being  regarded  as 
something  more  than  mere  discomfort  and  disturbance  attributable  to  im¬ 
mediately  existing  extrinsic  agencies.  In  its  varied  disturbances  the  animal 
body,  both  in  its  internal,  visceral  and  its  locomotory  organs,  “  manifests  the 
impress  of  its  inheritance  ”  or  the  results  of  its  embryonic  development. 
With  a  faint  and  fitful  light  there  seems  dawning  upon  us  the  idea  that 
possibly  disease  is  not  merely  a  morbid  change  the  effect  of  casual  influences, 
“  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  undoing  of  evolution,  a  species  of  degradation  or 
reversion  being  entailed  thereby,  or,  in  other  words,  a  dissolution  or  return  to 
more  primitive  and  lower  forms  of  life.” 

Practically  we  are  now  aware  that  many  diseases  of  animals  which  are  as 
yet  beyond  the  sphere  of  curative  medicine  are  capable  of  prevention. 

I  know,  gentlemen,  that  the  study  of  these  matters  in  their  highest  point  of 
view  as  affording  us  an  opportunity  of  insight  into  some  of  the  wondrous  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  universe,  is  not  likely  to  bulk  so  largely  in  the  consideration  of 
those  preparing  for  qualification  in  a  particular  department  of  life’s  work, 
as  their  ascertained  value  to  aid  you  in  the  more  practical  studies  which  must 
engage  your  attention.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful  men,  that  the  study  of  medicine,  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art,  is  essentially  one,  whether  the  subjects  to  which  it  be  applied  be  men,  or 
those  we  ordinarily  designate  the  inferior  animals.  If  disease  is  to  be  treated, 
or  its  causes  investigated  with  a  view  to  prevention,  work  of  essentially 
similar  nature  requires  to  be  done,  whether  men  or  cattle  are  the  subjects  of 
our  operation.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  bodies  which 
demand  our  attention  are  very  similar  to  those  of  human  beings.  The  medi¬ 
cines  which  act  on  the  one  operate  in  the  majority  of  instances  not  greatly 
different  in  the  other,  while  the  laws  which  regulate  epidemics  or  endemics 
are  such  as  we  find  operating  in  the  distribution  of  epizootics  and  enzootics. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  idea  is  commonly  entertained  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  does  not  for  his  special  work  require  to  be  so  highly  trained  and 
educated  an  individual  as  his  conp'cre^  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine. 
In  the  abstract  this  is  untrue,  and  is  only  tolerated  from  the  justly  acknowledged 
value  of  human  life  above  that  of  our  common  animals.  Without,  however, 
entering  upon  the  discussion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  veterinary  profession, 
and  the  value,  especially  to  a  country  such  as  ours,  of  a  properly  trained  body 
of  animal  physicians,  into  whose  hands  may  be  committed  the  medical, 
surgical,  and  hygienic  treatment  of  our  live  stock,  representing  so 
much  of  the  wealth,  the  prosperity,  and  comfort  of  the  nation,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  long  since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practitioner  of 
veterinary  medicine  ought  to  receive  the  same  careful  preparation  for  the 
exercise  of  his  particular  work  as  is  bestowed  upon  his  co-worker  in  the  field 
of  human  medicine.  If  a  knowledge  of  botan}^,  geology,  parasitology  and 
other  cognate  sciences  are  regarded  as  expedient  or  needful  for  him  who  con¬ 
serves  our  own  health,  they  are  at  least  equally  required  for  those  who  profess 
to  take  charge  of  that  of  our  animals  ;  while  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease — a 
more  difficult  work  in  animals  than  in  man — the  veterinarian  requires  more 
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fully  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  aids  which  science  has  placed  in  his  hand,  such 
as  those  obtained  by  skilful  use  of  the  thermometer,  the  microscope,  stetho¬ 
scope,  etc.,  and  to  accustom  himself  to  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
animals  in  both  health  and  disease.  As  he  must  depend  on  objective  pheno¬ 
mena  chiefly  for  his  information,  the  habit  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation, 
of  delicate  manipulation  of  parts,  together  with  quick  appreciation  of  deviation 
from  health  standard,  is  essentially  necessary.  For  all  this,  the  employment 
of  the  means  for  collecting  information,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  a  varied 
and  extensive  clinic,  are  more  needful  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  his  fellow- 
practitioner  attending  on  living  men. 

Considering  all  these  things,  the  present  standpoint  of  medical  science  and 
art,  the  worthiness  of  the  work  of  the  department  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  its  large  requirements  ;  and  presupposing  what  I  have  already  taken  for 
granted,  viz.,  the  fondness  or  aptitude  for  it,  and  without  which  I  dare  not 
advise  you  to  proceed,  I  will  now  very  briefly  notice  some  prominent  re¬ 
quirements  needlul  to  secure  the  ends  which  your  enrolment  here  contem¬ 
plates. 

The  first  three,  iime^  place  or  opporhmity,  and  instructors,  we  propose  to 
supply  you  with ;  the  last  three,  earnest  work,  observation  and  reflection,  and 
2i.p7'oper  obse?va7tce  of  the  social  relatio7is,  you  must  provide  for  yourselves. 

A.  Thne. — The  period  of  time  required  for  you  to  devote  your  energies  to 
acquiring  the  determined  amount  of  knowledge  you  are  expected  to  possess 
ere  entering  upon  the  arena  of  life  is  none  to  great,  but  may,  with  well-directed 
and  diligent  efforts,  be  found  sufficient  to  secure  what  is  demanded. 

Thanks  to  the  wise  discernment  of  our  teaching  schools,  supported  by  the 
corporate  body,  this  has  of  late  years  been  considerably  extended,  and 
probably  under  certain  conditions  and  with  some  changes  may  require  further 
extension.  Few  of  you  are  now,  unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  under 
the  necessity  of  making  your  collegiate  work  of  secondary  moment,  snatched 
in  fact  from  that  employed  in  what  was  more  imperative  and  of  immediate 
importance.  Frequently  have  I  asked  myself  the  question.  Do  students  fully 
appreciate  this  boon  ?  In  many  instances  I  fear  they  do  not.  No  one  can 
perform  impossibilities.  The  amount  of  work  now  demanded  of  the  student 
necessitates  that  his  whole  time  from  first  to  last  shall  be  devoted  to  these 
special  subjects,  without  the  distracting  and  wasting  influences  of  separate 
engagements.  This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  now  secured  to  you  through  the 
settled  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  your  parents  or  guardians.  Recollect, 
then,  this  is  a  sacred  trust,  which,  if  well  employed,  is  the  first  needful  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  your  contemplated  purpose ;  but  do  not  forget  your 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  given  it  to  you,  and  that  if  squandered 
recovery  is  impossible,  as  it  is  the  surest  means  of  placing  you  on  the  high  road 
to  blasted  hopes  and  disappointed  expectations. 

{To  be  contmuedi) 

SCOTTISH  METROPOLITAN  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  recently  held  in  the 
London  Hotel,  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  small  attendance,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Principal  Williams,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Cupar,  Fife,  occupied  the 
chair. 

A  motion  by  Professor  Walley,  with  regard  to  the  reporting  of  the 
Society’s  meetings,  after  some  discussion,  was  withdrawn.  A  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  followed  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Robertson  before  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Association  on  “  Haemorrhage.”  Several 
cases  in  point  were  related,  and  the  means  of  prevention  and  cure  were 
discussed. 
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Principal  Walley  thereafter  referred  at  considerable  length  to  several 
important  technical  subjects  as  follows  : 

The  Use  of  Cocaine. — The  value  of  cocaine  as  a  local  anaesthetic  is,  I 
presume,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  ;  by  its  aid  we  can,  and  do,  anaes¬ 
thetise  mucous  membrane,  skin,  and  other  structures,  thereby  facilitating  the 
removal  of  abnormal  growths  and  the  performance  of  operations.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  this  connection  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  this  agent 
to-day,  but  rather  to  its  ophthalmological  use,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
corneal  ulceration. 

The  series  of  cases  (all  in  dogs)  in  which  I  have  used  it  number  six,  and  in 
each  case  the  ulceration  appeared  to  have  had  an  idiopathic  origin.  I  should 
not,  indeed,  apply  it  in  the  case  of  ulceration  having  a  specific  origin,  or  of  a 
purulent  type.  In  my  cases  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  were  clean  cut,  and  in 
several  instances  were  associated  with  distinct  capillary  injection  of  the 
cornea. 

In  only  two  out  of  the  six  cases — and  these  the  most  simple  in  character — 
am  I  warranted  in  saying  that  this  agent  exercised  a  curative  effect ;  in  fact, 
after  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  I  had  to  resort  to  the  usual  methods  of  treatment 
in  four  of  the  cases.  The  particulars  of  one  of  the  two  successful  cases  are, 
I  think,  worth  detailing.  The  subject  was  a  collie  dog  ;  the  ulcer  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  one  eye,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  other  became  affected  also.  The  cure  here  was  rapid  and  complete 
for  a  time  at  least,  but  recurrence  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
on  which  occasion  the  reapplication  of  the  agent  was  as  successful  in  effecting 
a  cure  as  on  that  of  the  first  attack.  That  cocaine  is  a  useful  adjuvant  in  the 
treatment  of  corneal  ulcerations,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  and  should 
advise  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  pain,  and  thus,  indirectly,  favour¬ 
ing  the  production  of  a  cure  ;  but  its  power  as  a  curative  agent,  pure  and 
simple,  is  limited.  In  one  case  of  nerve  irritation  in  a  dog,  marked  by 
inability  to  bear  light,  but  in  which  no  organic  change  could  be  detected,  I 
found  the  agent  of  great  benefit. 

Physostigmine  in  Intestinal  Affections.— The  use  of  this  agent 
has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  treatment  of  Colic  Paresis,  produced  by 
indigestion,  and  of  Colic  Tympany  in  the  horse  ;  but,  personally,  I  have  for 
long  thought  that  it  might  with  advantage  be  used  in  retention  of  urine  due 
to  cystic  paresis,  in  partial  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  cases  of  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  colon.  In  the  two  first-mentioned  conditions  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  applying  it.  In  the  last  I  have,  and,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  with  striking  results. 

In  Colic  impaction  I  have  tried  this  agent  thrice,  and  in  each  case  after 
adopting  the  usual  method  of  treatment.  In  the  first  of  the  three  cases  the 
pain  ceased  immediately  after  the  administration  of  the  physostigmine  ;  but 
this  might  well  have  been  a  mere  coincidence.  In  the  other  two  cases  no 
change  of  any  importance  was  observed,  and  in  none  of  the  three  did  the 
bowels  react  any  more  rapidly  or  more  powerfully  than  under  the  ordinary 
method  of  treatment. 

In  reference  to  displacement,  or  partial  torsion,  of  the  colon,  I  may  observe 
that  it  had  occurred  to  my  mind  that  there  was  just  a  possibility  of  the 
powerful  contractions  of  the  bowel,  excited  by  physostigmine,  producing 
reduction  of  the  lesion  ;  and,  I  believe,  from  my  experience  of  its  effects  in 
one  case,  that  it  tends  to  do  so.  The  case  in  which  I  applied  the  agent,  in 
the  form  of  eserine  sulphate,  was  one  in  which,  from  the  symptoms  pre¬ 
sented  and  from  the  conditions  detected  by  rectal  exploration,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  was  thrown  over  to  the  right  lumbar 
region,  but  in  which  there  was  no  vascular  strangulation.  The  horse  was 
ill  for  a  period  of  six  days,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiry  of  forty-eight 
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hours  that  I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  case 
with  which  I  had  to  deal.  Consequently,  before  eserine  was  used,  a  full 
dose  of  cathartic  medicine  had  been  administered,  followed  by  opiates  and 
several  doses  of  oil.  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  the  involved  intestine 
became  markedly  tympanitic,  and,  partly  with  the  view  of  relieving  tension 
and  pain,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  in  the  removal  of  the  gas  the  bowel 
would  contract,  and  thus  bring  about  reduction,  I  performed  paracentesis 
intestinalis,  with  the  result  that  a  very  large  volume  of  gas,  having  an 
abominable  odour,  escaped,  and  the  horse  gained  decided  relief ;  but,  the 
main  condition  persisting,  the  following  morning  I  decided  upon  administer¬ 
ing  a  dose  of  physostigmine.  This  was  done,  and  in  about  thirty  minutes 
reaction  of  the  bowels  took  place,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  two  or  three 
hard  masses,  an  enormous  quantity  of  fasces  in  a  semi-liquid  condition  was 
got  rid  of,  and  the  enteric  symptoms  subsided,  and  did  not  return. 

“  One  swallow,”  it  is  said,  “  does  not  make  a  summer,”  and  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  for  a  moment  to  say  that  with  eserine  we  can  accomplish  the  reduction 
of  every  case  of  displaced  or  twisted  colon  ;  in  this  particular  instance,  I 
believe  that  reduction  of  the  bowel  was  facilitated  by  my  having  previously 
placed  it  in  a  favourable  state  for  reduction,  by  relieving  the  tympany.  In 
complete  torsion  we  would  scarcely  expect  reduction  from  the  use  of  this 
agent.  I  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  my  friend,  Mr.  F.  W.  Barling,  ot 
Ross,  has  lately  given  this  agent  a  fair  trial  in  several  cases  of  Acute  Indiges¬ 
tion  in  cattle,  but  without  any  favourable  result. 

Intestinal  Worms. — In  bringing  before  your  notice  the  subject  of  “The 
Development  of  the  Intestinal  Worms,”  I  may  remark  that  I  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  do  so  owing  to  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  “Equine  Parasitology” 
by  Professor  Robertson — a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association — in  which  he  makes 
several  remarks  relative  to  the  development  of  intestinal  parasites,  with  the 
truth  of  which  my  clinical  and  practical  experience  does  not  enable  me  to 
agree.  These  remarks,  I  may  observe,  would  have  been  made  by  me  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Association,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
arrive  at  the  place  of  meeting  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  adjourned  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  With  your  permission  I  will  first  notice  certain  remarks 
made  by  Professor  Robertson  in  reference  to  the  development  of  intestinal 
parasites,  after  which  I  will  notice  seriatim  the  points  in  which  I  materially 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived. 

Etiology  and  Development. — Professor  Robertson  says  :  i.  “Although 
much  has  to  be  learned  on  these  points,  we  know  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
the  great  probability  that  no  parasite  originates  from  ova  deposited  by  the 
perfect  worm  in  the  canal  (intestinal)  itself.”  “  The  ova,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe,  must  be  discharged  from  the  bowel,  and,  after  undergoing  meta¬ 
morphosis  outside  the  body  of  the  former  host,  are  again  taken  into  the 
animal  body  destined  to  afford  them  a  habitation  where  they  may  perfect 
their  existence.”  Then  speaking  of  Ascaris  megalocephalus.,  Professor 
Robertson  says  :  “  The  eggs  are  passed  out  with  the  feces,  and  find  their 
way  into  moist  places.  They  possess  great  vital  resistance,  and  produce, 
under  favourable  conditions,  minute  embryos  in  fourteen  days.  Having 
undergone  certain  developmental  changes,  they  appear  as  free  swimming 
larvae  or  vermicalis,  in  which  condition  it  is  probable  they  are  swallowed  with 
water  or  fresh  fodder.  On  reaching  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal  of  their 
host  they  grow  rapidly,  and  reach  their  maturity  in  three  weeks.” 

Speaking  of  Strongylus  armatus.,  Professor  Robertson  says  :  “  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  embryos  in  the  egg  seems  to  follow  the  extrusion  of  these  from  the 
parent  worm  and  the  host.  The  larvae  undergo  similar  changes  to  those  of 
the  ascarides,  and  ultimately  gain  access  to  the  bodies  of  intermediary 
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bearers— as  insects  or  their  larvae — and  are  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the 
ultimate  host  in  drinking-water.  Z hey  are  i7tore  coinmo7i  m  youTtg  thaTi  in 
old  anmtalsP 

Speaking  of  S.  tetracanthus^  Professor  Robertson  says  :  “  The  ova  are 
expelled  from  the  intestines,  and,  after  undergoing  certain  changes,  are 
returned  thence  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  S'.  ar77iatiis” 

“  From  the  intestine  the  immature  worms  bore  their  way  into  the  walls  of  the 
tube,  where  they  may  be  observed  in  great  numbers,  lying  coiled  in  distinct 
cavities  or  sacs,  inducing,  through  their  presence,  much  irritation,  leading  to 
fatal  congestions  and  inflammations.”  “In  these  capsular  cavities  they 
remain  for  a  certain  time,  and  undergo  certain  changes,  after  which  they 
pass  back  (migrate)  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.” 

In  re  the  Oxyures  cwrvula^  Professor  Robertson  says  :  “  The  ova,  on  extru¬ 
sion  from  the  parent  worm  and  from  the  bowel,  do  7iot  7iecessarily  require 
any  intermediary  bearer  in  which  to  lodge  previous  to  settling  in  the  canal 
of  the  horse.  It  see77is  probable  that  they  are  conveyed  to  their  host  in  a 
direct  manner  in  food  or  water,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a  dry  state.  In  the  stomach 
or  small  intestines  the  shell  of  the  ovum  is  dissolved,  and  the  embryo  set 
free  ;  in  this  situation  they  see7n  to  abide  for  from  two  to  four  weeks  until 
they  reach  sexual  maturity,  when  they  proceed  onward  to  the  large  intestines, 
where  they  remain  until  discharged  in  the  usual  manner.  /  believe  I  have 
see7t  the  eggs,  which  are  frequently  encrusted  around  the  anus,  and  which 
have  been  detached  from  thence,  and  left  adhering  to  prominent  parts  of 
the  stable,  through  the  rubbing  of  the  atfected  part,  being  assiduously  licked 
from  the  object  to  which  they  were  ^adhering,  and  thus  anti-infection  may 
take  place,  z>.,  individual  animals  become  reinfected  by  reingesting  the  ova 
from  their  own  bowels.” 

The  first  two  paragraphs  I  have  quoted  I  will  leave  untouched  until  I  have 
commented  upon  the  others,  and  I  do  so  because  these  paragraphs,  it  seems 
to  me,  contain  the  pith  of  the  whole  subject. 

1.  I7i  re  A.  77tegalocephalus — {a)  What  proof  have  we  that  the  development 

of  this  nematode  takes  place  in  the  manner  described?  (<5)  Did  Professor 
Robertson,  or  any  other  veterinary  surgeon,  ever  see  the  young  of  this  ascaris 
in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  ?  [c)  Assuming  that  the  development  seems  to 

take  place  in  the  manner  described,  what  proof  have  we  that  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  host  was  previously  free  from  ascarides  ?  In  connection  with 
these  statements  there  is  a  saving  clause,  and  that  is  in  the  \YOxds  probable 
and  see77ts. 

2.  hi  re  S.  ar77iatus.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they  are  more  common  in  young 
than  in  old  animals  ?  I  have  seen  them  located  in  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal 
tunics  whilst  castrating  colts,  and  I  have  made  post-77iorte7n  examinations  of 
colts  in  the  intestines  of  which  I  have  found  the  entozoa  in  question,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  in  the  mesenteric  artery  in  any  other  than  old  asses  or 
adult  or  old  horses. 

3.  In  re  S.  tetraca7ithus.  I  observe  that  Professor  Robertson  does  not 
notice  a  very  important  and  very  constant  lesion  produced  by  this  worm,  viz., 
the  ulcerations  and  while  he  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  worms  may 
be  found  in  great  numbers  in  cavities  or  sacs,  he  says  nothing  as  to  the 
thousands  of  embryonic  strongyles  to  be  found  there  by  the  aid  of  the  micro¬ 
scope.  He  further  says  that  the  worms  remain  within  these  sacs  for  a 
certain  time  and  then  pass  back  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestines.  What 
about  the  embryos  which  exist  in  hundreds  ?  What  becomes  of  them  ? 

hi  re  Oxyures  curvida.  Professor  Robertson  refers  to  the  probability  of 
their  not  requiring  an  intermediary  bearer  for  conveyance  to  the  alimentary 
canal  of  their  host,  and  speaks  of  their  abiding  for  several  weeks  in  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines,  and  he  further  states  that  he  believes  he  has 
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seen  animals  assiduously  licking  the  ova  from  stall  posts,  etc.,  against  which 
the  infected  animal  itself  has  been  rubbing,  {a)  Has  any  person  ever  seen 
the  young  of  the  oxyures  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines.?  (^)  How  is  it 
possible  for  an  infected  animal  to  leave  ova  on  a  stall  post,  seeing  that  the  ova 
are  deposited  in  the  perinaeum — practically  in  a  depression — and  covered 
by  the  tail .?  (<:)  The  mere  fact  of  an  animal  licking  a  stall  post  proves 

nothing,  as  all  horses  will  do  this  at  times,  especially  when  suffering  from 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation. 

So  much  for  Professor  Robertson’s  remarks  on  these  entozoa.  Let  us  now 
see  what  practical  experience  teaches  us.  I  have  for  long  pointed  out  to  my 
class  that  I  did  not  believe  an  intermediary  bearer  was  required  for  the 
development  of  certain  intestinal  worms — nor,  indeed,  for  the  most  important 
of  the  bronchial  parasites — and  I  have  directed  attention  to  one  fact,  viz,, 
that  horses  the  subject  of  ascarides,  and  of  oxyures,  were  generally  gross¬ 
feeding  animals,  devouring,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  their  bedding,  and 
even  their  own  fseces  ;  and,  more  than  this,  that  only  certain  animals  in  a 
stud  were  infested  with  these  worms.  Thus  I  have  agreed  with  Professor 
Robertson  '‘Hhat  many  horses  (he  confines  his  remarks  to  the  oxyures)  r e-inf est 
theinselvesi'  But  in  recent  years  it  has  been  my  lot  to  have  under  my  charge 
studs  of  horses,  the  members  of  which  are  bedded  with  sawdust  or  peat¬ 
moss,  and  never  see  a  green  blade  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  nor  do 
they  even  get  long  hay,  and  yet  a  certain  percentage  of  them  (always  the 
same  horses)  suffer  from  .the  ravages  of  ascarides  or  oxyures  year  after  year, 
and  in  reference  to  S.  tetracanthus  I  may  say  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  I  have  found  that  even  when  confined  strictly  to  dry  feeding 
year  after  year,  these  worms  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  and  eventually  proved  to 
be  the  cause  of  death  of  their  host.  Two  striking  examples  of  this  fact  I  may 
quote.  The  first  was  that  of  a  horse  belonging  to  my  preceptor,  Mr.  Kettle, 
of  Market  Drayton,  at  the  time  I  was  a  pupil  with  him.  The  second  was 
that  of  a  horse  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  and  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  whose  case  were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Malcolm.  The 
former  animal  lived  for  many  months,  presenting  the  signs  of  intestinal  (ver¬ 
minous)  irritation  and  ulceration,  and  all  the  while  was  kept  on  dry  food.  The 
latter  animal  had  not  tasted  green  food  except  vetches  the  autumn  preceding 
his  death  (he  died  in  June)  for  five  years,  nor  had  Mr.  Malcolm  ever  met  with 
the  S.  tetracanthus  in  any  other  horse  belonging  to  the  same  stud,  either 
during  life  or  after  death.  Moreover,  in  how  many  instances  do  we  see 
ascarides  in  young  puppies  that  have  never  tasted  other  food  that  that 
derived  from  their  mothers  ;  and  if  gastro-intestinal  worms  only  live  for  a 
short  period  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  their  hosts,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  important  organic  changes  seen  in  the  stomach  of  the  horse  produced  by 
the  Spiroptera  megastenia^  and  in  the  caecum  and  colon  produced  by  the 
Strongylus  tetracanthus  ? 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  forwarded  from  Wales  the  stomach  of  a  two- 
year- old  colt,  which  had  undergone  marvellous  organic  changes,  to  the  late 
Professor  Varnell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London.  In  that  case 
the  changes  were  such  as  to  convince  the  most  ignorant  that  many  months 
had  been  occupied  in  their  production,  and  in  that  instance  embryonic 
entozoa  were  found  embedded  in  tumours  in  the  structure  of  the  organ, 
while  half,  and  fully-developed  worms  were  found  protruding  into  its  cavity, 
and  lying  between  its  coats. 

In  the  case  of  the  Strongylus  filaria  or  S.  micrurus^  the  lung  worm  of  the 
lamb  and  the  calf  respectively,  are  we  necessarily  to  believe  that  no  intra- 
bronchial  development  takes  place?  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  development  goes  on,  in  some  cases  at  least,  in  the  air-cells 
and  alveoli  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  for  several  generations,  /.<?.,  if  the 
host  survives. 
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If  there  is  one  subject  more  than  another  which  requires  elucidation,  it  is 
the  subject  of  the  development  of  the  nematoid  entozoa  of  the  domestic 
animals.  Even  the  greatest  of  our  helminthologists  of  the  present  or  past 
generation  (the  late  Dr.  Cobbold)  was  sometimes  utterly  “  at  sea  ”  in  reference 
to  the  subject  he  taught ;  and  when,  many  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  suggest 
to  him  that  the  parasite  he  had  described  in  Professor  Williams’s  first 
edition  of  “  Veterinary  Surgery  ”  as  the  Trichiiiema  arcuata  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  embryo  of  a  strongylus,  I  met  with  such  a  reception 
that  I  never  again  troubled  him  with  microscopic  or  any  other  parasites;  and 
it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty  and  justice  that  I  controvert  in  this 
place  a  statement  made  by  Professor  Robertson,  in  an  obituary  notice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cobbold,  to  the  effect  that,  “  To  Dr.  Cobbold  belonged  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  the  study  of  helminthology  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
(London)  College.”  Years  before  Dr.  Cobbold  was  connected  officially  with 
the  College,  Professor  Simonds  gave  a  complete  course  of  helminthology,  and 
treated,  as  fully  as  was  required,  of  the  development,  symptomatology,  and 
therapeutics  of  the  parasites  of  the  domestic  animals  ;  and  in  the  Dick 
Veterinary  College,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  my  own  lectures  on 
this  subject  had  precedence  of  those  of  Cobbold  in  London.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  no  subject  connected 
with  the  veterinary  art  which  opens  up  a  wider,  more  profitable,  and  more 
beneficial  field  of  action  than  does  veterinary  parasitology,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  veterinary  associations,  having  surplus  funds  at  command,  to  assist 
those  who  have  time  and  inclination  for  the  work  to  carry  out  investigations, 
having  for  their  object  the  elucidation  of  its  many  mysteries. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  parasitology,  I  have  pleasure  in  bringing 
before  your  notice  two  specimens  of  parasites — one  a  tapeworm,  the  other  a 
threadworm — removed  by  Mr.  Mulvey,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  from  the  caeca 
of  a  salmon  trout. 

These  worms  have  been  identified,  provisionally,  by  Dr.  W.  Evans  Hoyle 
as  the  Bothriocephalus  proboscideus  and  the  Ascarus  obtusocaudatus  vel.  A. 
acus  respectively.  They  are  of  interest  mainly  as  showing  the  universal 
distribution  of  these  creatures.  I  have  myself  removed  a  similar  nematoid 
from  the  muscular  tissue  of  a  haddock. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Williams  then  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  hermaphrodite 
from  a  two-year-old  stirk  (.^),  there  being  two  bladders,  a  uterus,  and  penis, 
presented  to  the  New  Veterinary  College  Museum  by  Mr.  Arch.  Robinson  ; 
and  also  exhibited  a  very  large  number  of  perfectly  round  calculi  from  the 
bladder  of  a  two-year-old  stirk,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Anderson  Alford 
to  the  museum. 

Some  discussion  followed,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
terminated  the  meeting.  W.  Owen  Williams,  Hon.  Sec. 
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A  MEETING  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Grimsby  on  July  8th.  Present : 
Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  R.  T.  Hardy,  T.  Smith,  Field,  Osborne,  F.  Spencer 
(Treasurer),  C.  Hartley  (Hon.  Sec.),  and  C.  M.  Seely,  a  visitor. 

J.  Gresswell,  Esq.,  of  Peterboro’,  having  declined  the  office  of  President, 
R.  T.  Hardy,  Esq.,  the  retiring  President,  was  unanimously  re-elected. 

T.  Greaves,  Esq.,  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  “  History  and 
Management  of  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,”  after  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business  had  been  transacted. 

The  members  afterwards  dined  together  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 
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( Co7itinued from  fage  286,) 

An  interesting  disscussion  took  place. 

Mr.  Walker  said  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Raymond  for 
bringing  this  forward  ;  thus  enabling  older  members  to  revive  their  memories 
and  create  a  new  appetite  for  such  subjects.  In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
he  said  that  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge,  his  opinion  was  opposed  to 
spontaneous  generation.  If  they  once  admitted  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation,  they  would  have  no  end  of  new  diseases  ;  they  would  crop  up 
every  day.  He  did  not  think  that  they  had  any  new  diseases,  but  much 
more  light  had  been  thrown  upon  old  ones,  and  they  were  able  to  define 
them  better.  If  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  was  admitted,  it  was 
opposed  to  the  microbe  theory,  because,  if  certain  diseases  were  dependent 
upon  certain  germs  or  microbes,  then  these  germs  would  only  produce 
certain  diseases,  and  that  they  could  only  be  produced  by  certain  microbes 
or  germs.  So  diseases  did  not  arise  spontaneously.  The  same  argument 
went  some  way  to  answer  the  second  question.  He  did  not  think,  however 
much  they  might  cultivate  a  germ,  that  they  could  produce  anything  except 
that  germ,  or  that  it  was  possible  by  cultivation  to  produce  another  disease 
except  that  originally  intended.  He  did  not  think  that  non-pathogenic 
germs  could  become  pathogenic,  however  much  they  cultivated  them.  For 
instance,  nothing  could  be  produced  from  a  rose  but  a  rose. 

Mr.  Flanagan  quite  agreed  that  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Raymond  for  presenting  this  important  subject  before  them  in  such  an  able 
manner.  He  believed  the  presence  of  bacteria  had  existed  from  time 
immemorial  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  but  had  only  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered.  He  read  an  article  from  the  limes  of  July  5th  relating  to  the 
communication  of  Scarlet  Fever  by  milk.  It  was  a  very  fatal  disease,  and  if 
they  could  discover  a  cure  for  it,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon 
society.  With  regard  to  Swine  Fever,  there  was  a  great  dissimilarity  in 
cases.  He  described  cases  where  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the  bowels  were 
shown. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Lepper  said  the  symptoms  of  salt-poisoning  were  very 
analogous  to  Swine  F ever.  Animals  were  off  their  feed,  and  a  post-ifioriem 
showed  no  ulceration.  He  invariably  found  ulceration  of  the  bowels  in  cases  of 
Swine  Fever.  Bacteriology  was  a  science  recently  come  under  their  notice, 
and  at  present  it  was  somewhat  clouded  in  obscurity.  He  hoped  they 
would  all  prosecute  this  study  with  pains  and  care,  and  they  would  then 
be  able  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  subject  than  at  present. 

Mr.  Drewe  said  the  changes  that  took  place  in  diseases  of  the  body, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  subject,  pointed  out  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  non-pathogenic  germ  to  become  pathogenic  ;  that  a  harmless  germ,  under 
certain  conditions,  may  become  capable  of  harm.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  there  were  special  germs  connected  with  certain  specific  diseases.  With 
regard  to  Swine  Fever,  they  must  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  and  breed  of  the  animals.  According  to  the  virulence  of  the  disease, 
they  got  morbid  symptoms.  If  the  animal  died  after  having  had  the  disease 
a  long  time,  there  they  had  ulceration.  Swine  Fever  was  very  difficult  of 
diagnosis,  but  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the  virulence  and  duration  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Barford  said  that,  as  a  practitioner  of  forty  years’  standing,  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  comparatively  new  to  him,  for  such  was  not  brought  forward  when 
he  was  at  college.  Older  men,  therefore,  had  more  reason  to  thank  Mr. 
Raymond  for  bringing  this  subject  before  them,  and  they  had  heard  enough 
to  impress  them  with  the  importance  of  this  study.  It  was  very  desirable 
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that  they  should  invite  the  medical  profession  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
matter.  Nothing  could  throw  more  light  than  this  study  of  this  subject  upon 
the  spontaneous  outbreaks,  such  as  Cattle  Disease,  Pleuro-pneumonia,  etc. 
It  seemed  to  shock  their  feelings  when  they  saw  most  extraordinary  outbreaks 
taking  place,  which  the  strictest  investigation  could  not  lead  to  the  cause.  But 
upon  entering  upon  this  subject  they  were  shown  with  much  clearness  that 
these  diseases  were  not  of  spontaneous  origin.  When  they  found  that  these 
germs  of  different  kinds  were  disseminated  by  the  wind  from_  one  place  to 
another,  it  threw  a  new  light  upon  these  matters,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
investigate  the  subject  to  the  best  of  their  power.  It  would  assist  them  to 
deal  better  with  those  diseases  communicable  from  animals  to  man.  He 
thought  veiy  often  they  formed  opinions  too  hastily  on  Swine  Fever.  The 
symptoms  were  very  vague  indeed,  and  great  discretion  was  necessary  in 
forming  an  opinion  thereon. 

Dr.  Major  begged  to  be  allowed  to  thank  the  members  for  permitting 
him  to  listen  to  this  interesting  discussion,  because,  as  a  country  practitioner 
of  twenty-five  years’  standing,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  following  out  the 
study  of  patholo^  and  practical  physiology.  He  thought  there  was  a  very 
intimate  connection  between  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  followed  with  interest  Pasteur’s  process  of  inoculation, 
but  confessed  he  was  a  little  sceptical  as  to  its  success.  He  thought  there 
was  some  laxity  in  taking  the  history  and  details,  which  should  be  done  in 
cases  of  that  kind.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  peculiar  constitutions  of 
people,  and  he  was  afraid  they  had  much  to  learn  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Verney  said  that,  as  an  inspector  under  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  he  had  many  cases  of  Swine  Fever  come  under  his  notice 
recently,  and  all  of  them  had  shown  symptoms  of  ulceration. 

The  President,  having  alluded  in  high  terms  to  Mr.  Raymond’s  paper, 
said  he  thought  it  best  to  have  a  scientific  subject  for  discussion,  so  that  the 
younger  members  would  be  reminded  of  the  course  of  studies  which  they  had 
recently  left.  Life  was  too  short  to  allow  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  working  up 
his  practice  and  of  following  up  his  studies  ;  they  ought  to  make  their  com¬ 
petency  and  then  devote  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  this  study.  They 
had  heard  it  stated  that  a  German  professor  had  discovered  six  different 
germs  in  the  nasal  discharges  of  a  horse  suffering  from  Influenza.  They 
might  take  each  one  of  these  microbes  and  readily  believe  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  Influenza,  but,  in  order  to  prove  their  case,  one  of  those  micro-organisms 
must  be  found  in  the  dead  carcase  of  the  subject ;  it  must  then  be  cultivated 
in  the  proper  media  and  produce  the  same  microbe  that  was  obtained  from 
the  subject.  It  must  then  be  introduced  into  a  healthy  subject,  and  produce 
the  same  disease  in  that  healthy  animal ;  and,  on  the  death  of  that  animal, 
the  same  microbe  must  be  found  in  that  subject.  The  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  was  a  very  convenient  one  to  nurse,  but  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
theory.  In  the  case  of  Glanders  there  was  sometimes  but  little  to  show  the 
practitioner  what  the  animal  was  suffering  from.  In  time  characteristic 
symptoms  developed.  He  only  brought  this  forward  as  an  instance,  and  he 
might  also  mention  Hydrophobia,  which  was  a  specific  disease  impossible 
to  be  produced  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  poison  of  a  rabid  dog.  He 
could  not  accept  the  theory  of  Pasteur  until  members  of  their  profession  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  and  reporting  on  the  method.  Dr. 
Fleming  stated  that  he  believed  that  some  sixty  per  cent,  of  persons  bitten 
became  affected  with  Hydrophobia.  He  did  not  think  so,  and  argued  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  medical  gentlemen  had  never  seen  a  case 
of  Hydrophobia.  It  was  not  so  prevalent  in  England  because  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  given  by  clothes.  As  to  Swine  Fever,  he  remarked  upon  the  difficulty 
attending  the  diagnosis,  and  said  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  could  say  he 
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had  never  made  a  mistake.  In  his  experience  of  symptoms  of  Swine  Fever 
he  found  that  where  there  was  unusual  redness  of  the  skin,  the  search  was 
in  vain  for  ulceration.  Where  there  was  extensive  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
there  was  not  much  skin  affection. 

Mr.  Wilson,  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  paper,  described  an  out¬ 
break  of  Anthrax  in  a  most  remote  part  of  his  district,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  account  for  it.  The  animals  were  buried  in  a  field,  and  some  few  years 
after  there  was  a  fresh  outbreak.  It  was  then  found  that  the  animals  had 
been  feeding  on  turnips  grown  in  this  field,  and  the  spores  were  in  the  dirt 
around  the  roots.  He  gave  other  instances  of  the  remarkable  outbreaks  of 
Anthrax  in  remote  parts  where  one  farm  suffered  and  other  adjoining  farms 
were  left  free.  If  they  did  not  get  spontaneous  outbreaks  how  were  they  to 
account  for  these  mysterious  outbreaks  ? 

Mr.  Wheatley  said  that  he  had  recently  found  a  decided  ulceration  of 
the  skin,  dermis  and  epidermis,  in  cases  of  Swine  Fever,  and,  when  he  had 
made  2l  post-mortem.,  he  found  no  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 

Mr.  Greaves  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  spon¬ 
taneous  generation.  He  mentioned  a  case  where  a  stable  in  which  a  horse 
had  Glanders  was  locked  up  for  twenty  years.  After  that  period  a  horse  was 
put  in  there,  and  he  immediately  had  the  Glanders.  Could  they  say  how 
these  germs  lived  through  those  twenty  years  without  food  ?  Did  they  live 
in  the  walls,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  ground  ?  It  was  a  study  worthy  of  their 
best  men,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Raymond  would  be  successful  in  his  labours. 

Mr.  Raymond  replied  to  the  points  raised,  and  a  profitable  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  with  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  and  to  the 
President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

H.  Kidd,  Hon.  Secretary. 

CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  the  7th 
October.  The  following  Fellows  attended: — Messrs.  F.  W.  Wragg  (Presi¬ 
dent),  J.  Woodger,  Clement  Lowe,  F.  Jarvis,  G.  A.  Banham,  J.  Rowe, 
A.  Broad,  J.  Broad,  T.  Moore,  F.  G.  Samson,  F.  Oatway,  J.  Hall  Brown, 
W.  Raymond,  H.  D.  Gibbings,  W.  Roots,  S.  Harrison,  S.  Villar,  and  J.  E. 
Rickards. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read,  and  the  Council’s  report 
adopted. 

The  resignation  of  the  post  of  Treasurer,  which  Mr.  Hancock  tendered  by 
letter  to  the  President,  was  then  accepted. 

Scrutineers  being  appointed,  the  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Wragg  proposed  that  Mr.  J.  Rowe  should  be  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  session.  Mr.  Rowe,  he  said,  joined  the  Society  at  its  foundation  in 
1870,  had  been  one  of  its  most  active  supporters,  and  had  ably  undertaken 
the  duties  of  secretary  for  eight  years. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  unanimously  elected,  and  the  four  Vice-Presidents  chosen 
were — Messrs.  J.  Woodger,  F.  W.  Wragg,  T.  Moore,  and  F.  G.  Samson. 

Mr.  J.  Woodger  consented  to  occupy  the  position  of  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Broad  v/as  re-elected  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  report  presented  by  the  Council: — ■ 

Report  of  Council  for  the  Session  commencing  October  ist,  1885. 

At  a  meeting  of  Council,  held  on  April  12th,  it  was  decided  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  should  withdraw  from  the  Bank  of  England  the  money  at  present  invested 
in  the  names  of  the  original  trustees,  Messrs.  Woodger,  Gowing,  and  Rowe, 
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and  that  Mr.  J.  Woodger  should  have  the  same  in  his  keeping  till  it  should  be 
arranged  to  re-invest  it. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  account  should  be  paid  for  the  stained-glass 
window  put  up  in  the  rear  wall  of  the  Board-room  at  Red  Lion  Square,  and 
money  was  voted  for  a  stained-glass  window  to  be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  Board-room,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  having  accepted  the  proposal  and  notified  their  thanks  to  the 
•Society. 

At  the  Council  meeting  held  on  June  3rd,  Mr.  Burrell’s  resignation  of  his 
trusteeship  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Wragg  was  elected  in  his  place,  the  other 
trustees  being  Messrs.  Woodger  and  Rowe. 

A  Council  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd  September,  and  the  date  of  the 
annual  dinner  was  fixed  for  the  first  Thursday  in  November.  Messrs.  Wragg, 
Rowe,  Moore,  and  the  Secretary  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Designs  for  the  proposed  window  were  examined, 
•and  that  sent  in  by  Messrs.  A.  L,  Moore  and  Co.,  of  Southampton  Row,  was 
accepted,  the  committee  being  urged  to  have  the  work  commenced  without 
delay. 

The  following  gentlemen  have,  within  this  session,  been  elected  F ellows  of 
the  Society; — Messrs.  H.  D.  Gibbings,  W.  Willis,  J.  E.  Rickards,  W.  M.  Tegg, 
and  W.  F.  Raymond. 

Nine  general  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  session,  the  average  atten¬ 
dance  of  Fellows  being  thirteen. 

The  annual  meeting  for  election  was  held  in  October,  and  in  November  the 
annual  dinner,  preceded  by  an  inaugural  address  by  the  re-elected  President, 
Mr.  Wragg. 

At  the  December  meeting,  Mr.  F.  Smith  read  an  essay  on  “  Air  in  its  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Health.”  Specimens  of  calculi  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hall  Brown. 

In  February,  Professor  Tuson  delivered  a  lecture  on  “Disinfectants.”  At 
the  meeting  in  March,  Professor  Tuson  concluded  his  lecture,  giving  experi¬ 
mental  illustrations.  Mr.  J.  R.  Cox  showed  an  interesting  pathological  speci¬ 
men,  and  related  the  history  of  the  case. 

On  May  6th,  Mr.  J.  Steel’s  essay  on  “  Relapsing  Fever  ” — previously  printed 
by  the  Society — was  discussed.  Dr.  Griffith  Evans  attending  to  describe  his 
experience  of  the  disease. 

At  the  June  meeting,  Mr.  S.  Villar  read  an  essay  on  “  The  Common  Para¬ 
sites  of  the  Domestic  Animals”  ;  and  in  July,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Council  (there  being  no  essay  promised),  the  subject  of  Purpura 
Haemorrhagica  was  selected  and  discussed.  Mr.  Roots  introduced  the  topic 
with  a  short  paper. 

Alfred  Broad,  Ho7i.  Sec. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  Black- 
friars  Hotel,  Manchester,  September  8th,  1886. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  Thos.  Greaves,  Wm.  Whittle,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  A.  Leather,  T.  Hopkin,  A.  Lawson,  T.  Briggs,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme, 
C.  E.  Challinor,  W.  Woods,  jun.,  S.  Ellison,  J.  M.  Bennett,  A.  New,  and  J.  W. 
Ingram. 

Mr.  Peter  Taylor  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Hopkin  then  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  H.  Ferguson,  with 
respect  to  the  Presidency ;  he  begged  to  be  excused  taking  office,  and  thought 
that  it  would  be  much  better  if  Mr.  Briggs  would  reoccupy  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hopkin  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  that  Mr.  Briggs  be 
re-elected  President. — Carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Briggs  thanked  the  society  for  re-electing  him.  He  was  pleased 
to  continue  in  office,  seeing  that  the  debate  on  the  ninth  clause  was  now  in 
abeyance,  owing  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  Council. 

The  resignations  of  Mr.  E.  Faulkner  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Hurndall  were  brought 
forward,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  do  write  each  of  these  gentle¬ 
men,  asking  them  to  withdraw  the  same. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Association,  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  withdrawing  his  resignation. 

Mr.  W.  Woods,  Jun.,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 

The  Probabilities  of  Evolution  in  Disease-producing  Germs. 

Mr.  President  AND  Gentlemen, — May  I  commence  this  paper  by  saying, 
in  explanation  of  one  so  young  as  I  appearing  before  you  as  an  essayist,  that 
my  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  learn  and  not  to  teach.  I  have  often  been 
asked  to  give  an  essay  on  any  subject  I  chose,  but  have  always  refused,  for 
reasons  I  need  not  now  explain,  but  when,  at  last,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  ought  to  do  something,  I,  at  the  same  time,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  impertinent  on  my  part  to  read,  what  is  called  a  practical  paper,  to  a 
lot  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  practice  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  I. 
Having  thus  nothing  but  a  theoretical  paper  lef  for  me,  I  determined  to  take 
up  a  subject  that  I  have  thought  considerably  about,  but,  as  I  have  just  said,  I 
bring  it  before  you  more  that  I  may  learn,  than  that  I  can  hope  to  teach,  as  I 
know  full  well  that  young  people  when  they  commence  to  theorise  are  apt, 
from  want  of  experience,  to  become  so  extravagant,  that  the  result  of  their 
reasoning  can  easily  be  reduced  to  the  absurd  by  more  experienced  minds. 

Although  I  have  christened  the  paper  one  on  evolution  in  germs,  the  title  is 
not  strictly  accurate,  because  instead  of  holding  that  one  species  may  gradually 
develop  into  another  species,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  is  impossible. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  few  words  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  present  significance  of  the  term  “evolution”  is  widely  different  from 
what  it  was  originally.  Its  meaning  was  at  first  synonymous  with  development, 
for  it  was  the  term  used  to  mean  the  expansion  of  that  which  was  invisible 
into  visibility.  Thus,  it  was  considered  that  the  ovum  contained  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  adult  in  miniature,  not  exactly  that  a  man  was  a  magnified 
ovum,  but  very  nearly.  This  soon  was  combatted  by  the  theory  that,  although 
the  germ  did  not  contain  the  formed  adult  organs  in  miniature,  it  was  an 
original  preformation  capable  of  producing  them.  Thus,  that  which  originally 
meant  an  unfolding  or  expansion,  became  used  in  a  wider  and  wider  sense, 
until  it  embraced  the  idea  that  the  physical  world,  and  all  things  in  it, 
whether  living  or  not  living,  originated  by  a  process  of  change  due  to  the 
continuous  operation  of  purely  physical  causes,  out  of  a  primitive,  relatively 
formless  matter ;  consequently  it  includes  all  theories  respecting  the  origin 
and  order  of  the  world,  which  regard  the  higher  and  more  complex  forms  of 
existence  as  following,  and  depending  on,  the  lower  and  simpler  forms.  This 
last,  and  most  extended  meaning,  I  am  heartily  opposed  to,  my  object 
merely  being  to  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  consider  leads  one  to  the 
belief,  that  a  development  in  the  varieties  of  germs  does  not  occur,  and  that 
at  various  stages  of  that  development  you  attain  to  various  classes  which, 
when  introduced  into  the  system,  produce  results  so  very  different,  though 
arising  from  the  same  germ,  that  we  class  those  germs  as  different  because 
we  recognise  the  results  they  produce  as  different  diseases.  It  does  not 
seem  very  difficult  to  prove  this.  The  small  practical  result  which  may 
obtain  from  this  proof,  I  shall  refer  to  at  the  end  of  the  paper,  saying  nothing 
now  beyond  that,  if  it  is  proved,  it  will  at  any  rate  explain  why  Cholera  in  the 
human  being  and  Cattle  Plague  in  the  lower  animals  should  so  often  be  con¬ 
comitants — why,  when  Cholera  is  dying  out  in  a  district,  it  often  partakes 
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more  of  the  character  of  Typhus  Fever,  and  it  would  point  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  order  to  stamp  out  one  contagious  disease,  you  should  at  the  same  time 
endeavour  to  stamp  out  any  prevalent  disease  to  which  it  is  closely  allied. 

I  shall  commence  by  considering  shortly  what  are  the  present  opinions  with 
regard  to  germs,  and  then  proceed  to  consider  what  are  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  opinions  I  hold.  There  are,  then,  pathologists  holding,  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  germs,  two  very  opposite  opinions.  By  far  the  larger  class  hold 
that  the  germs  of  disease  always  arise  from  pre-existing  germs,  and  the 
smaller  class  hold  the  opinion  that  contagious  diseases  can  originate  de 
novo.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  former  of  these 
theories,  although  my  reasons  for  that  belief  differ  a  little  from  some  other 
people’s.  For  example,  in  order  to  explain  why  a  disease  occasionally  breaks 
out  without  any  similar  pre-existing  disease,  it  is  assumed  that  germs  are 
almost  indestructible  by  natural  means,  that  they  can  live  for  an  enormous 
length  of  time,  and  the  moment  they  find  a  suitable  habitat,  consisting,  per¬ 
haps,  of  a  combination  of  conditions,  that  they  can  immediately  commence  to 
thrive,  and  in  proof  of  this,  it  is  shown  how  mummy  wheat  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  old  will  grow  if  planted  in  the  ground.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  very  weak  spot  in  this  theory,  and  that  is,  that  the  conditions  are 
remarkably  different,  the  diseased  germ  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  whilst  in  mummy  wheat  the  germ  has,  so  to  speak,  been  her¬ 
metically  sealed  up  and  kept  perfectly  dry  for  all  these  years,  and  not  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences  at  all,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  against  all  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  small  germs  alone,  amongst  created  particles,  can  with¬ 
stand  the  disintegrating  influences  with  which  nature  surrounds  us.  I  consider 
that  germs,  like  everything  else  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  will  decay 
and  die,  and  my  explanation  of  contagious  diseases  arising  apparently  de 
novo  is  this,  that  in  all  likelihood  there  are  other  media  besides  the  fluids  of 
the  body  in  which  germs  can  thrive  and  multiply,  but  that  those  other 
media  may  not  always  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  germ,  and  hence  you  get, 
by  a  natural  cultivation,  an  attenuated  germ  incapable  of  producing  the  disease, 
which  germ  may  go  on  reproducing  itself  time  after  time  in  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  not  the  same  germ  note  living  for  ever,  but  successive  crops,  until,  by 
some  circumstances,  unknown  perhaps  to  us,  there  is  from  this  attenuated 
germ  what  I  would  call  a  backward  cultivation,  or  reversion,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  disease,  and  thereupon  the  disease  will  come  about  apparently  de  7tovo. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  likely  explanation  than  one  and  the  same  germ 
can  live  for  ever.  I  have  no  sentiments  in  common  with  the  spontaneous 
generationists,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  cannot  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  any  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  uniting  to  form  a  living  germ.  The 
first  disease  I  shall  refer  to  is  that  peculiar  one  known  as  Ague,  or  Roman 
Fever,  which  is  seen  only  in  marshy  districts,  and  which  is  now  almost  extinct 
in  this  country.  My  reasoning  lies  as  follows  : — Owing  to  drainage,  the 
■disease  has  practically  disappeared  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Fen  country  gene¬ 
rally,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that,  provided  the  district  were  permitted  to  again 
become  a  swampy  marsh.  Malarial  Fever  due  to  the  same  organism  would 
certainly  reappear.  But,  if  so,  where  is  the  germ  to  spring  from,  and  what  has 
it  been  doing  during  the  interval?  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  I  have  just 
stated  is  a  far  more  probable  method  of  explanation,  than  to  consider  that 
the  germs  of  every  possible  disease  are  always  everywhere  awaiting  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  of  multiplying,  for  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  the  presence  of  the 
marsh  which  produces  the  disease,  but  the  presence  of  the  germ,  and  that,  if 
the  germs  were  everywhere,  we  should  have  the  fever  everywhere,  unless  we 
have  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  germs  are  compelled  to  go  through  an  in¬ 
termediate  process  in  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  like  the  liver  fluke  of  a  sheep 
before  they  are  in  a  condition  to  produce  their  recognised  effects  in  the  body. 
We  all  know  that  Pasteur  and  others  have  taken  germs,  and,  by  cultivation, 
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have  so  attenuated  them  that  they  become  innocuous  ;  and  I  think  that  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  what  Pasteur  has  done  artificially  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  done  naturally.  In  other  words,  that,  by  reclaiming  waste  marshy 
lands,  you  so  attenuate  the  germ  of  Ague  as  to  render  it  inert,  and  that  as 
Pasteur  has,  by  an  opposite  cultivation,  caused  these  organisms  to  regain  all 
their  virulence,  that  in  the  same  manner,  if  these  reclaimed  lands  were  allowed 
to  return  to  swamps,  that  there  you  had,  by  natural  means,  a  similar  opposite 
cultivation,  whereby  these  attenuated  Ague  germs  would  regain  their  Ague- 
producing  power.  I  think  the  fact  that  Roman  Fever  may  actually  become  a 
a  contagious  disease,  if  the  fever- patient  is  surrounded  by  bad  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  points  strongly  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  then  the  question  arises. 
Do  you,  by  attenuation,  produce  another  germ,  or  do  you  merely  draw  its 
fang?  This  is  a  difficult  question.  We  know  that  one  observer,  and  one 
alone,  has  stated  that  he  has  succeeded  in  absolutely  changing  the  innocent 
bacillus  subtilis  of  hay  infusions  into  the  most  malignant  bacillus  anthracis  of 
Splenic  Fever.  Now  this  statement  stands  alone,  and  must,  I  think,  unless 
corroborated,  be  received  cum  grano  salis,  but  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  being  true.  Pasteur,  as  I  said,  has  so  attenuated 
the  germs  of  Anthrax  as  to  make  them  not  only  innocuous,  but  absolutely  as 
to  secure  immunity  from  the  deadly  action  of  the  Anthrax-germ  when  im¬ 
planted  in  the  body  after  inoculation  with  the  attenuated  germ.  That  is  to 
say,  he  has  actually  produced  a  germ  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  germ  from 
which  it  sprang.  This  may  either  be  looked  upon  that  he  has  produced  a 
disease  which  is  not  Anthrax,  but  which  is  antagonistic  to  Anthrax  ;  or  it  may 
be  looked  upon,  that  he  has  produced  a  germ  which,  when  inoculated  into  the 
system,  either  destroys  the  particular  pabulum  which  the  Anthrax-germ  re~ 
quires  for  its  development,  or  has  so  altered  it  as  to  make  it  an  unfit  habitat. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  here  a  strange  analogy  between  Pasteur’s  attenuated 
Anthrax-germ  and  its  effects  upon  the  subsequent  inoculation  of  the  true  An¬ 
thrax-germ  and  the  action  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  the 
various  variolas  of  different  animals.  It  would  seem  from  analogy  as  if  the 
Cow-pox  virus  were  the  attenuated  virus  of  Small-pox.  How  attenuated  I 
cannot  say,  but  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  French  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  various  variolas  will  show  the 
analogy  closer.  This  Commission  was  appointed  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
question  of  the  identity  of,  or  connection  between,  human  Small-pox  and  Cow- 
pox  was  in  dispute,  and  their  conclusions  presented  in  a  report,  after  careful  ex¬ 
periment,  were  to  the  effect  that  these  two  diseases,  i.e.,  Small-pox  and  Cow-pox, 
were  not  the  same,  although  so  very  similar  in  character,  that  if  you  inoculated 
a  cow  with  the  virus  of  Small-pox  you  produced  a  papule  or  pimple  with  a 
small  area  of  inflammatory  tissue  around,  but  that  you  could  not  produce  the 
several  stages  of  Cow-pox.  They  proved  further  that  the  two  diseases  were 
positively  different,  insomuch  as  you  could  have  both  Small-pox  and  Cow- 
pox  going  on  in  the  same  animal  at  the  same  time.  Following  this,  they 
proved  by  experiment  that  the  two  diseases,  though  not  identical,  were 
antagonistic,  i.e.,  that  if  you  inoculated  with  either  Small-pox  or  Cow-pox,  and 
allowed  it  to  run  its  course,  it  gave  immunity  from  the  other  disease.  But  the 
Commission  went  further  than  this.  They  proved  that  Cow-pox  was  not 
Sheep-pox,  by  which  I  mean  that  inoculation  with  Cow-pox  virus  in  a  sheep 
did  not  produce  Sheep-pox,  but  that,  as  before,  it  gave  immunity.  Now  by 
analogy  this  seems  to  prove  that  Pasteur  in  attenuating  the  Anthrax-germ 
produces  a  new  germ,  which  produces  a  new  disease,  not  Anthrax ;  but  a 
disease  antagonistic  to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Cow-pox  and  Sheep-pox 
germs,  and  this,  again,  would  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  variolae,  by 
some  process  similar  to  attenuation,  you  have  the  same  original  germ  altered 
somewhat  in  its  character  by  successive  cultivations,  and  which  is  responsible 
^  for  the  whole  of  the  variolae  of  different  animals.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
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more  feasible  than  to  suppose  that  for  diseases  having  all  their  characters  in 
common,  and  yet  having  been  proved  to  have  been  not  the  same  diseases,  that 
you  have  for  each  a  totally  separate  creation,  having  no  connection  the  one 
with  the  other,  for  ever  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
particular  animal  it  is  especially  made  for.  Even  the  germs  of  Anthrax  itself 
are  now  being  differentiated.  Splenic  Fever  and  Black-quarter  having  each  their 
own  particular  germ,  differing  from  each  other  merely  in  size.  Yet  who,  having 
seen  both  diseases,  notwithstanding  this  latest  discovery,  can  doubt  but  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  them — a  connection  not  explained  by  the 
assumption  of  two  distinct  creations.  I  may  mention,  again,  that  the  known 
fact  that  Roman  Fever  may  or  may  not  be  contagious,  according  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  patient  suffering  from  it,  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion 
that  germs  may,  by  conditions  favouring  their  development,  produce  different 
results  ;  and  I  contend  that  the  difference  between  the  same  germ  being  either 
contagious  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  is  equally  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  Splenic  Fever  and  Quarter-ill. 

To  take  another  disease.  In  Pleuro-pneumonia  Contagiosa  it  is  proved 
that  the  virus  of  this  disease  can  act  differently  if  merely  implanted  in  another 
part  of  the  body.  What  happens  in  inoculation  for  Pleuro-pneumonia  ?  Do 
you  produce  Pleuro-pneumonia  ?  Well,  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
has  inoculated  some  thousands,  and  who  has  studied  the  subject  closely,  prac¬ 
tically  says,  in  the  same  breath,  both  that  you  do  and  that  you  do  not.  He 
says.  You  do  produce  true  Pleuro-pneumonia,  but,  he  says,  the  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  which  you  produce  is  not  infectious.  Now  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  an 
infectious  disease,  and  I  say,  for  this  reason,  he  does  not  produce  true  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  His  reasoning,  however,  is  very  good.  He  says  Pleuro-pneu¬ 
monia  is  a  fever,  the  result  of  which  is  an  exudation  into  the  tissue,  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  reception  of  the  pleuro  poison,  and  that,  as  it  is  a  poison 
only  disseminated  atmospherically,  that  is  the  reason  it  is  always  in  the  lungs  ; 
that  he  produces  the  same  pathological  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  but 
that  it  is  not  infectious,  because  a  cow  does  not  breathe  from  the  tail.  At 
least,  this  is  as  I  understand  it.  It  seems  to  me  a  remarkably  clever  theory, 
but  there  are  some  very  awkward  questions  to  answer  with  regard  to  it.  Why 
is  it,  for  example,  that  you  frequently  see  almost  the  whole  of  one  lung  in¬ 
vaded  with  Pleuro  and  completely  consolidated,  whilst  the  other  may  be  quite 
free  1  and  why  is  it  that  the  right  lung  should  oftenest  become  affected  ?  And 
then,  again,  I  never  heard  of  Pleuro  of  the  stomach,  although,  from  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  it  must  be  supposed  that  at  some  time  many  animals  must 
have  ingested  some  of  the  infected  material,  and  that  if  the  Pleuro  poison 
affected  only  the  seat  of  reception,  Pleuro  of  the  stomach  must  undoubtedly 
occur.  And,  moreover,  in  inoculations  at  the  tail,  the  results  which  occur  if 
the  tail  be  not  amputated  are  necrotic  in  their  nature,  huge  gangrenous  masses 
sloughing  away,  accompanied  by  suppuration  ;  while  m  the  lungs,  although 
the  atmosphere  has  equal  access  to  them  as  it  has  to  the  tail,  the  results  in  the 
lungs  are,  I  think  I  may  say,  not  of  a  necrotic  or  suppurative  nature.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  easier  explanation  is,  that  the  different  results  are  due  to  diffe¬ 
rent  conditions.  In  the  tail  the  pabulum  is  such  that  the  virus  reproduces 
itself,  but  in  so  doing  is  somewhat  attenuated,  and  hence  produces  different 
results,  and,  as  proving  that  such  may  be  the  case,  I  would  point  to  Cancer 
in  the  human  being,  where,  whilst  the  epithelium  is  external  to  the  true  skin 
or  other  membrane,  it  is  perfectly  innocuous,  but  where,  by  a  down-growth  of 
epithelium,  you  get  epithelial  cells  embedded  in  connective  tissue,  there  those 
cells  assume  a  very  different  character,  consuming  that  tissue,  and  forming 
that  terribly  formidable  disease.  Cancer.  I  mention  this  as  showing  that,  even 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  body,  cells  may  have  a  different  action,  and  if 
cells,  why  not  germs  ? 

The  only  practical  leaning  of  this  paper,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  this ;  if  there 
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be  any  probability  of  evolution  in  germs,  it  should  teach  us  to  be  doubly  care¬ 
ful  in  sanitary  arrangements,  including  light  as  well  as  ventilation  and  drainage, 
for  on  the  principles  of  evolution  one  can  quite  understand  that,  without  these 
precautions  being  thoroughly  attended  to,  animals  are  continually  liable,  from 
reversion  of  attenuated  germs,  to  attacks  of  contagious  disease.  If  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  evolution  is  not  admitted,  it  makes  it  far  more  difficult  to  explain  how 
it  is  that  Glanders  so  frequently  breaks  out  on  board  ship,  where  animals  are 
herded  together,  and  surrounded  by  insanitary  conditions.  Where  all  these 
animals  have  for  some  time  previous  been  free  from  Glanders,  and  where  they 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  contagium  of  Glanders,  it  seems  to  me  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  suppose  that  some  one  of  these  animals  must  have  had  Glanders  in  a 
latent  form.  With  regard  to  hygienic  arrangements  I  would  only  say,  that  in 
my  opinion  no  stable  or  cowshed  should  be  without  good  light,  the  window  if 
possible  being  so  situated  that  the  sun  shines  upon  it  during  some  period  of 
the  day.  The  ventilation  should  consist  of  openings  both  near  the  floor  and 
at  the  roof.  You  then  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  diffusion  of  gases,  but 
create  a  current  in  which  the  cold  air  enters  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  hot  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  etc.,  pass  out  at  the  roof.  The  best  drainage  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  as  carried  out  at  Newmarket,  where,  if  the  Irishism  maybe 
allowed,  the  stables  are  not  drained  at  all.  The  floor  consists  of  a  solid  bed 
of  concrete,  which  may  or  may  not  be  channeled,  the  whole  inclining  slightly 
away  from  the  horse’s  head.  This  do  my  mind  is  the  perfection  of  drainage, 
because  it  is  not  fresh  but  decomposing  organic  matter  which  is  hurttul,  and 
by  this  system  the  stable-floor  must  be  washed  every  day  to  keep  it 
clean.  Nothing  can  penetrate  or  permeate  it,  and  it  is  not  slippery  either  wet 
or  dry. 

It  may  seem  to  some  gentlemen  that  throughout  the  paper  I  have  been 
closely  following  the  teachings  of  Darwin,  and  naturalists  who  think  as  he  does. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  been  to  some  extent,  but  with  this  decided  difference, 
that  while  I  think  the  teachings  of  science  are  decidedly  for,  and  those  of  re¬ 
ligion  are  not  against  the  idea,  that  there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  change 
of  variety  in  both  animals  and  vegetables,  I  cannot  think  that  a  distinct 
species  can  ever  by  any  series  of  gradations  develop  into  another  distinct 
species. 

I  mean  to  say  that  where  in  endeavouring  to  trace  varieties  you  come  to  a 
vast  chasm — a  missing  link — that  to  endeavour  there  to  prove  that  the  one  is 
descended  from  the  other,  is  to  open  a  vast  field  for  doubt,  an  endeavour  in 
fact  to  prove  the  impossible.  I  would  conclude  by  repeating  that  I  am  not 
endeavouring  to  prove  this,  but  only  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that  many  of 
the  disease-producing  bacteria  may  have  their  varieties  changed  by  natural  as 
well  as  by  artificial  cultivation,  and  that  thus  one  bacterium,  which  at  one 
time  produces  changes  in  the  system  which  we  recognise  as  a  certain  disease, 
may  by  natural  cultivation  undergo  such  slight  variations  that  it  may  induce 
other  changes  in  the  system  which  we  recognise  as  another  disease. 

The  paper  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  an  interesting  discussion 
followed.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  concluded  the  meeting. 

James  W.  Ingram,  Hon.  Sec. 

WESTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  Exeter,  on  September  23rd,  C.  Parsons,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  J.  P.  Heath,  W.  H.  Bloye,  J.  A. 
Collings,  T.  Olver,  W.  Roache,  R.  E.  L.  Penhale,  W.  Penhale,  Jun.,  G.  H. 
Golding,  F.  Airey,  J.  H.  Penhale,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  and  telegrams  notifying  inability  to  attend  the  meeting  were 
received  from  Messrs.  Elder,  Thomas,  and  Ascott. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President,  on  rising  to  call  on  Mr.  Heath  for  his  paper,  remarked 
that  he  saw  but  little  chance  of  Clause  IX.  of  Supplemental  Charter  being 
rescinded.  Some  in  high  places,  who  but  recently  were  dead  against  the 
clause,  had  become  sudden  and  remarkable  converts  in  its  favour.  In  country 
places  any  one  who  chose  was  still  allowed  to  practise  the  science  and  art 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession.  He  hoped  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  long  continue 
to  exist.  He  then  called  on  Mr.  Heath  to  read  his  paper  on 

Common  Forms  of  Blood-Poisoning. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,—  It  is  not  my  intention  to-day  to  enter 
into  the  pathology  of  those  complaints  among  our  domestic  animals  which  we 
have  all  studied,  and  which  may  be  found  described  in  the  works  of  our  veterinary 
authors  as  “  Black  Diseases,”  under  the  titles  of  Murrain^  Black-qiiarier^ 
or  Quarter-evil  (Hemato  Sepsis),  Hmno- Albuminuria,  Sanguineous  Ascites, 
Splenic  Apoplexy,  and  other  diseases  of  an  allied  character,  but  to  mention 
some  common  forms  of  Blood-poisoning  which  every  experienced  practitioner 
must  have  come  across  in  exercising  his  vocation.  It  may  be  said,  after  I  have 
finished,  “You  have  told  us  nothing  new  !  ”  to  which  I  would  reply,  “  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  ”  but  if  these  few  words  draw  the  attention  of 
especially  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  to  common  states  of  the 
animal  system  (often  perhaps  overlooked  because  they  are  so  common),  and 
thereby  increase  the  usefulness  of  some  practitioners  to  the  owners  of  live 
stock,  they  must  tend  to  elevate  our  profession  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  in 
general,  and,  therefore,  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

It  will  be  best,  I  think,  to  narrate  a  case  of  each  kind,  with  the  symptoms 
and  the  treatment  which  has  been  successfully  adopted,  as  a  sample  or 
illustration  of  the  above  forms  of  disease  which  have  come  under  my  personal 
observation. 

The  first  that  I  can  recall  to  mind  is  that  of  seven  yearling  bullocks,  which  I 
was  requested  by  the  owner  to  come  and  see,  as  he  had  tried  all  the  remedies 
in  his  quack  medicine  chest,  and  puzzled  his  own  experience,  which  was  a 
long  one,  with  the  result  that  the  animals  obstinately  persisted  in  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  I  found  the  whole  of  them  very  stiff  in  their  limbs, 
some  scarcely  able  to  bend  their  joints,  using  their  legs  more  like  trestles 
than  as  if  possessed  of  joints,  and  one  was  entirely  off  its  legs,  and  unable 
to  rise.  Some  were  feeding  a  little,  but  several  had  entirely  lost  their  appetites  ; 
their  pulses  were  feeble,  temperature  high,  and  they  were  almost  in  a 
prostrate  condition.  On  finding  their  food  to  be  wholesome,  I  next  asked 
to  see  where  they  drank,  and  found  that  the  place  was  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  exit  of  the  main  drain  of  the  house  into  a  small  stream,  which 
was  nearly  dry,  owing  to  the  drought. 

Of  course  I  at  once  forbade  the  use  of  this  water,  kept  them  out  of  the  plot 
of  land  altogether,  whilst  I  administered  gruel .  and  stimulants,  as  ammonia 
and  spirit  to  the  worst  cases,  with  carbolic  acid  in  small  doses  internally,  and 
was  hereby  successful  in  saving  the  whole  of  the  animals,  although  it  was 
several  weeks  before  those  most  severely  attacked  entirely  shook  off  the  effects 
of  the  morbific  matter  which  had  been  imbibed  into  their  systems  evidently 
through  impure  water. 

The  next  cases  were  those  of  two  cows,  out  of  a  herd  of  six  or  seven,  which 
showed  genuine  symptoms  of  Typhoid  Fever — loss  of  appetite,  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  a  foetid  Diarrhoea,  an  offensive  smell  with  the  skin  of  the  whole  of  the 
body,  partial  depilation,  and  considerable  stiffness  of  the  limbs.  This  was 
during  a  season  of  drought,  and  I  attributed  it,  as  the  field  was  adjoining  the 
city  cemetery,  to  drinking  the  water  contaminated  with  the  drainage  from  the 
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cemetery.  As  I  have  had  cases  of  a  milder  character  on  the  same  ground  since 
the  above  in  seasons  which  have  been  especially  dry,  I  feel  confirmed  in  this 
opinion.  I  treated  these  animals  similarly  to  the  last — gruel,  beer,  and  other 
stimulants,  with  small  doses  of  carbolic  acid  and  salicylic  acid  internally — 
being  successful  in  saving  both  animals,  with  the  result,  in  the  worst  case,  that 
the  whole  of  the  hair  of  the  body  came  off  within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  new 
coat  never  afterwards  approached  the  strength  or  thickness  of  the  old  one  as 
long  as  the  animal  lived,  always  being  of  a  soft,  silky  nature,  and  very  thin. 

I  was  called  in  for  an  exactly  similar  case,  as  a  second  opinion,  not  long 
since,  the  drinking-water  being  mixed  with  sewage,  but  the  animal  was  in  a 
dying  state,  past  recovery,  and  died  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  I  made  'post¬ 
mortem  examination  in  this  instance,  and  found  every  organ  in  the  body  im¬ 
pregnated  with  pus  and  in  a  state  of  disintegration. 

Another  form  of  blood-poisoning  is  from  deep-seated  wounds,  like  Poll-evil, 
from  which  the  pus  is  unable  to  obtain  free  exit ;  or  from  internal  injuries, 
where  there  is  destruction  of  tissue  and,  consequently,  decomposition  of  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  body,  which  become  absorbed  into  the  system,  enter  into  the 
circulation,  and  thus  poison  the  blood.  I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty 
abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  result  from  a  case  of  Poll-evil,  in 
which  the  pus  had  not  been  evacuated,  resulting  in  general  Pyaemia  and  death. 

Again,  Irregular  Strangles  is  a  common  cause  of  blood-poison  where  the 
abscesses  have  not  discharged  in  the  usual  manner,  either  from  debility  of  the 
animal’s  constitution,  or  else  where  the  abscesses  have  discharged  themselves 
into  one  or  other  of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  body,  and  have  so  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  system  ;  but  such  cases  have  been  described,  or  at  any  rate 
mentioned,  by  other  authors,  under  the  head  of  Pyaemia,  as  one  of  the  results 
or  terminations  of  the  disease.  i. 

The  most  general  form  of  blood-poisoning — of  every-day  occurrence — is 
among  the  female  sex  of  all  our  domestic  animals,  either  after  abortion  or 
parturition.  The  ,mare,  the  cow,  the  ewe,  the  bitch,  and  occasionally  the  sow 
and  the  goat.  Few  of  us  who  have  been  any  time  in  practice  have  not  seen 
an  animal  after  abortion  in  a  state  which  the  farmer  calls  “  doing  badly,”  and 
yet  no  violent  symptoms  are  at  the  time  apparent.  If  the  history  of  the  case 
is  inquired  into,  the  probability  is  that  the  whole  of  the  placenta  has  not  been 
discharged,  or  the  viscous  fluids  of  the  uterus  have  been  left  to  decompose 
within  the  animal,  so  becoming  absorbed  into  and  vitiating  or  poisoning  the 
blood.  The  same  state  of  things  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  smaller  kinds 
of  pet  bitches. 

But  this  is  a  very  general  state  of  things  in  delicate  animals  after 
ordinary  parturition,  more  especially  ewes  and  cows.  I  believe  that  thousands 
of  ewes  are  annually  lost  in  this  country  from  this  cause  alone.  Farmers,  as 
a  rule,  so  seldom  send  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  treat  a  ewe  after  lambing 
(whatever  they  may  do  in  a  case  of  difficult  parturition),  that  few  who  have 
not  the  experience  can  imagine  the  frequency  of  such  cases  among  ewes.  I  have 
many  times  taken  off  as  much  as  a  pint  of  putrid  or  semi-putrid  fluid  from  the 
uterus  of  an  ewe  a  day  or  two  after  lambing.  Only  this  summer,  I  had  a  cow 
under  my  care  which  calved  a  month  before  time  and  was  in  a  critical  state 
for  a  fortnight  after,  continually  discharging  bloody  and  putrid  fluids  and 
portions  of  the  placental  membranes.  She  ate  nothing  for  days  and  had  to 
be  supported  with  gruel,  spirits,  and  vegetable  tonics,  treated  with  medicines 
which  produce  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  the  parts  syringed  daily  with 
warm  water  and  Condy’s  fluid  (permanganate  of  potash),  until  the  natural 
contraction  of  the  uterine  muscles  took  place. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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MIDLAND  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifty-eighth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on- 
September  28th,  i886,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  A.  Over  presided,  and  there  were  present,  among  others.  Professor 
Axe,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cartwright,  Mr.  F.  Blakeway  (Treasurer),  Mr.  T.  Greaves, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Geo,  Smith,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Mr.  Malcolm,  Mr.  H. 
Collett,  Mr.  Meek,  Mr.  W.  Dale,  Mr.  R.  Verney,  Mr.  A.  Spruce,  Mr,  H. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  C.  T,  Barnes,  Mr.  R.  Trigger,  Mr.  E.  Beddard,  Mr.  W.  Carless, 
Mr.  Wragge,  Mr.  Golden,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cartwright,  Jun.,  Mr.  R.  Pritchard;  and 
visitors — Alderman  Gibbons,  Mr.  Butlin,  Mr.  Whittle,  Mr.  .Pemberton,  and 
Mr.  Dawes  ;  with  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  Hon,  Secretary. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  Professors  W,  Williams,  McCall,  and 
Walley  (Edinburgh),  Mr.  Menech  (Northampton),  Mr.  Taily  (Birmingham), 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  A.  Hodgkins  (Hanley),  Mr.  Perrins  (Worcester),  Mr.  Barling 
(Ross),  Mr.  Ison  (Atherstone),  Mr.  Bland  (Alfreton),  Mr.  Goodall  (Melton 
Mowbray),  Mr.  Freer  (Uppingham),  Mr.  Cross  (Shrewsbury),  Mr.  Barling 
(Hereford),  Mr.  Drewitt  (Gloucester),  Mr.  Tipper  (Birmingham),  Mr.  Green 
(Dudley),  and  Captain  Russell  (Grantham), 

Mr.  Blakeway  rose,  previous  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  and  stated  that  he  wished  to  refer  to  a  loss  sustained  by  the 
Association  since  their  last  meeting.  Mr.  Sampson  Gamgee  had  passed 
away  from  among  them.  The  deceased  gentleman,  not  only  stood  high  in 
their  Association,  but  he  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  literary  and  scientific 
man.  They  had  studied  and  passed  together,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  he 
remembered  how  many  valuable  things  he  had  learned  from  Mr.  Gamgee, 
The  profession,  as  well  as  the  medical  faculty,  would  feel  the  loss  of 
Mr.  Gamgee,  and  their  Association  would  be  remiss  if  it  failed  to  recognise 
Mr.  Gamgee’s  great  abilities.  (Hear.)  He  begged  to  propose  a  resolution, 
recognising  those  abilities  and  condoling  with  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  Olver  seconded  the  resolution,  and  said  he  had  been  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Gamgee,  mainly  through  the  National  Veterinary  Association. 
They  all  remembered  his  eloquent  address  in  Birmingham,  at  the  Medical 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  the  President ;  and  they  all  remembered  that  he  gave 
them  assistance  and  advice  in  every  way.  Therefore,  they  would  be  remiss 
in  not  passing  a  vote  of  condolence  with  Mrs.  Gamgee  and  family. 

The  President  rejoiced  to  see  the  tribute  paid  so  willingly  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Gamgee. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President,  in  accordance  with  notice,  proposed  that  certain  instru¬ 
ments  be  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  but  preferred  to  know  what 
instruments  were  to  be  purchased  before  giving  his  vote. 

Mr.  Trigger  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  and  suggested  that  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  should  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  President  formally  moved  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Trigger  seconded  it. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  the  instruments  were  few  in  number,  and  he  failed  to  see 
what  use  they  would  be  thirty  or  fifty  miles  off. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  said  the  Treasurer  had  told  him  there  was  plenty  of  money 
in  hand,  and  the  proposed  purchase  of  instruments  of  an  expensive  kind  would 
be  useful  to  their  poorer  brethren.  They  would  probably  want  Thompson’s 
tooth-shears,  Professor  Axe’s  lithotomy  instruments,  ecraseur,  etc,,  and  those 
could  easily  be  sent  forward  on  receipt  of  a  telegram. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  other  institutions  had  them,  and  it  was  the  right  thing 
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for  the  Association.  In  the  Border  Counties  and  in  Yorkshire  they  had  instru¬ 
ments  to  lend.  ^lo  or  ^15  might  very  well  be  spent  by  a  committee  to  whom 
the  question  could  be  left. 

Mr.  Meek  suggested  that  the  President  and  Hon.  Secretary  should  have 
power  to  spend  ^1.0  in  the  purchase  of  instruments  seldom  used. 

Mr.  Cartwright  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Malcolm  moved,  and  Mr.  Pritchard  seconded  a  resolution  that 
Mr.  Stanley  should  assist  in  the  purchasing  of  the  instruments. — Carried. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Professor  Axe  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon 
his  experiences  in  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity.  He  had  to  thank  the  Professor  in 
anticipation  for  the  lecture,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  a  difficulty  in  securing 
a  paper  for  that  meeting.  Upon  being  appealed  to  at  a  late  period,  Professor 
Axe  at  once  responded,  and  so  the  best  thanks  of  the  association  were  due  to 
him.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  Axe  said  he  never  considered  it  too  late  to  render  service  to  the 
profession  to  which  they  all  belonged.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  had  been  usual  in 
reading  papers  or  delivering  addresses  on  such  occasions  to  deal  with  patho¬ 
logical  views  of  diseases,  and  the  surgical  views  had  been  neglected.  He 
had,  therefore,  chosen  the  subjects  of  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  as  interesting 
ones,  and  he  proposed  to  give  them  his  recent  experiences.  He  also  proposed 
to  explain  to  them  the  shape  and  construction  of  several  instruments  he  had 
made  to  expedite  the  necessary  operations  in  such  diseases.  IJe  regretted  he 
could  not  show  them  the  instruments  themselves,  but  the  railway  company 
had  not  delivered  them  up  to  that  time. 

The  Professor  then  delivered  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Wragge  said  he  had  listened  to  the  lecture  with  a  great  deal  of  plea¬ 
sure,  for  its  entrance  into  such  minute  details  made  it  very  valuable.  From 
those  details,  and  the  graphic  manner  in  which  the  operations  had  been 
described,  he  felt  that  he  had  gained  some  valuable  knowledge  that  day.  He 
once  had  a  case  in  which  the  sebulous  matter  had  formed  a  calculus,  and 
when  he  operated  he  received  a  good-sized  stone.  Upon  examining  the 
bladder  again,  there  was  found  a  substance  which  was  thought  to  be  another 
calculus.  He  grasped  it  with  the  forceps,  and  found  it  was  a  substance 
attached  to  the  bladder.  The  patient  died  from  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and 
after  the  post-mortem  it  was  a  mystery  how  so  large  a  clot  of  matter  had  been 
supported  by  so  thin  a  coat.  In  conclusion,  he  had  to  thank  Professor  Axe  for 
his  lecture. 

Mr.  Trigger  agreed  as  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Association  to  Professor 
Axe,  and  thanked  him  for  his  scientific  treatment  in  so  important  a  subject. 
The  veterinary  surgeons  did  not  have  many  opportunities  of  treating  such 
cases,  for  generally  the  owners,  on  being  informed  of  the  disease,  got  rid  of 
the  animal. 

Mr.  Blakeway,  Mr.  Cartwright,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Greaves  mentioned 
cases  they  had  seen  and  operated  upon  successfully. 

Professor  AXE,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  and  questions  put,  said  that  particles 
remaining  behind  might  form  the  basis  of  another  calculus,  but  it  was  a  matter 
one  could  not  avoid — to  do  great  good  one  had  to  risk  a  little.  Veterinary 
surgeons,  like  other  people,  could  only  do  their  best,  and  had  to  be  guided  by 
the  means  at  their  disposal.  In  all  such  cases  there  were  difficulties  which  it 
might  be  impossible  to  overcome,  and  there  were  times  when  the  calculus 
particles  would  remain.  When  there  was  a  thickening  of  the  bladder,  the 
small  remains  got  in  between  the  folds,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  use 
the  greatest  care  and  attention.  In  the  seven  cases  he  had  recently  had  only 
one  had  proved  fatal,  and,  without  taking  any  credit  to  himself,  he  must  say 
that  he  believed  the  instruments  were  as  much  to  blame  as  any  one,  for  they 
were  of  a  clumsy  nature,  and  they  had  directed  his  mind  to  something  better. 
In  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Greaves,  of  a  bladder  filled  with  soft,  pasty 
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matter,  it  should  be  scooped  up  at  once.  There  was  no  danger  in  such  cases 
if  the  bladder  was  well  washed  out.  The  only  thing  to  apprehend  was  where 
the  bladder  had  contained  such  a  weight  of  the  matter  for  so  long  a  time  that 
the  walls  became  paralysed  and  could  not  recover.  In  that  case  there  would 
be  a  likelihood  of  retaining  the  urine. 

Mr.  Meek  said  the  remarks  of  all  the  speakers  showed  how  seldom  the 
cases  were  met  with.  He  himself  had  only  diagnosed  two  cases  in  all  his 
time.  One  of  the  horses  was  his  own,  and  he  lost  it.  (Laughter.)  The 
other  was  that  of  a  client,  and  he  was  successful.  He,  like  the  other  speakers, 
was  obliged  to  Professor  Axe  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  sen.,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Axe  for 
coming  among  them  and  giving  them  such  an  interesting  lecture. 

Mr.  Olver  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  said  the  discussion  showed 
the  necessity  of  having  the  best  instruments,  and  that  reminded  them  of  the 
resolution  passed  earlier  in  the  meeting.  (Hear.) 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  moved  that  Professor  Axe  be  elected  an  honorary  associate 
of  the  society.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Trigger  was  under  the  impression  that  this  had  been  done  before  at 
Rugby,  after  Professor  Axe  had  read  a  paper  on  the  Rot  in  sheep. 

Professor  AxE  returned  thanks  for  the  vote,  and  for  the  kindness  of  the 
members  in  listening  so  patiently  to  his  lecture.  He  also  cordially  accepted 
the  high  honour  bestowed  upon  him  in  making  him  an  honorary  associate. 
(Applause.) 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Stoke. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

It  was  carried  unanimously.  The  members  afterwards  dined  together. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Hon.  Sec. 

THE  ALDERSHOT  ARMY  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  old  Association  has  lately  been  revived.  It  has  for  its  objects  the  free 
discussion  of  all  subjects  of  professional  interest  in  the  Army,  and  much  benefit 
is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  free  interchange  of  ideas,  which  these  Associations 
are  so  eminently  calculated  to  produce. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Army  Veterinary  School  on  the  31st 
August,  1886,  when  the  important  subject  of  the  picketing  of  military  horses 
during  peace  and  war  was  freely  discussed.  The  experience  of  several  members 
who  had  served  in  India,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Australia  was  given  as  to  the 
mode  of  picketing  best  suited  for  those  countries. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  October,  when  the  subject  of 
Obscure  Lameness  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith.  Specimens  were  ex¬ 
hibited  illustrating  some  of  the  forms  of  Obscure  Lameness  described. 

The  further  discussion  of  this  important  subject  was  deferred  to  the  next 
monthly  meeting. 

We  hope  to  give  a  brief  resume  in  our  next. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  from  page  304.) 

Mr,  Hunting  ;  After  the  able  way  in  which  Professor  Axe  has  dissected 
this  paper  I  shall  not  attempt  a  scientific  refutation,  but  shall  try  to  take  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  question.  On  reading  the  paper,  I  looked  first  of 
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all  for  some  clinical  value,  and  was  unable  to  find  any  ;  then  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  sort  of  exercise  in  inductive  reasoning,  and  I  found  it  a  logical  failure. 
There  are  no  facts  in  the  paper.  There  are  one  or  two  propositions,  from 
which  the  essayist  has  attempted  to  deduce  other  propositions,  and  he  has 
fallen  into  schoolboy  errors  of  logic.  The  whole  paper  is  a  series  of  similes 
and  comparisons.  It  so  happened  that  the  other  day  I  came  across  Profes¬ 
sor  Devon’s  “Logic,”  where  he  says : — “Incorrect  reasoning  consists  in  putting 
one  thing  for  another  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  likeness  between  them.” 
This  is  just  what  our  essayist  has  succeeded  in  doing.  He  apparently  draws 
an  analogy  between  seeds  and  germs.  Now  if  the  seed  is  the  analogue  of 
the  germ,  the  soil  must  be  the  analogue  of  the  animal  body,  and  yet  through¬ 
out  the  whole  paper  he  stumbles  into  the  strange  fallacy  of  looking  upon  the 
air  as  the  analogue  of  the  soil.  He  tells  us  what  climate  or  moisture  has 
to  do  with  the  development  of  seeds  and  germs.  The  animal  body  does  not 
vary  like  that — the  analogy  does  not  run.  Now  let  me  glance  through  the 
paper  as  the  essayist  himself  has  written  it,  divided  into  paragraphs.  In  the 
first  part  he  says,  with  regard  to  the  germs  of  a  specific  disease,  “  if  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  unsuitable  to  its  development  they  will  lie  dormant.  Profes¬ 
sor  Axe  has  showm  us  that  though,  they  may  lie  dormant  for  a  time,  there  are 
forces  in  nature  tending  to  their  destruction.  The  simile  about  the  wheat 
that  was  found  in  a  mummy  in  Egypt  would  only  have  a  proper  analogy  by 
imagining  the  germ  in  a  hermetically  sealed  test  tube.  If  they  are  knocking 
about  in  the  atmosphere  I  imagine  that  they  cannot  long  escape  these  eter¬ 
nally  disintegrating  forces.  You  would  not  find  those  seeds  alive  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  simply  because  there  is  no  earth  for  them  to  grow  on, 
nor  would  you  expect  to  find  germs  which  require  the  interior  of  the  animal 
body  for  their  reproduction,  everywhere  floating  about  in  the  air.  That  opens 
up  a  very  wide  question,  which  I  shall  not  go  into  at  all,  the  existence  of 
disease  germs  outside  the  body.  It  is  probable  there  are  conditions  outside 
the  animal  body  in  which  those  germs  may  exist  and  even  develop.  As  to 
that,  we  know  very  little.  We  are  told  English  seeds  die  out  in  the  tropics, 
and  foreign  seeds  die  out  here.  Outside  of  their  proper  position  they  die — 
the  seeds  are  killed.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  Yellow  Fever  germs  are  killed 
by  a  low  temperature,  and  Cholera  is  killed  in  this  country  because  it  does 
not  get  into  favourable  circumstances  outside  the  body.  He  says,  “Some 
people  talk  of  stamping  out  disease.”  There  is  a  tone — a  sort  of,  implied 
sneer — in  that  I  do  not  like  at  all  :  I  will  reply  by  saying  that  they  not 
only  talk  about  it,  but  they  do  it ;  they  have  already  stamped  out  in  this 
country  the  germs  of  Cattle  Plague  and  of  Small  Pox  in  sheep.  They  did  it 
by  destroying  the  germs  where  alone  they  could  exist— in  the  animal  body. 
The  author  does  not  seem  to  see  the  force  of  his  simile  about  the  weeds. 
He  says,  “  Noxious  weeds,  though  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  suitable  to  this 
climate,  will  not  prevail  where  the  husbandry  is  good.”  I  suppose  that  good 
husbandry  means  making  the  soil  most  fit  to  develop  the  seeds  that  are  in 
it.  How  then  account  for  the  weeds  perishing  t  The  answer  is  plain,  but  it 
proves  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  the  paper  wishes  to  infer.  The  good 
husbandman  kills  the  seeds  of  the  weed,  just  as  the  good  sanitarian  kills  the 
seeds  of  disease,  and  neither  devotes  any  attention  to  the  air,  in  which  it  is 
suggested  all  the  mischief  is  floating.  All  through  the  paper  there  are  these 
similes  which  do  not  apply  and  do  not  run.  He  says  that  the  germs  of  dis¬ 
ease  require  “  a  suitable  nidus.”  A  suitable  nidus,  I  take  it,  is  a  live  animal. 
“  The  germs  of  disease  thrive  in  a  warm  atmosphere.”  So  they  do  in  cold  : 
Cattle  Plague,  Glanders,  etc.,  in  winter  are  not  decreased.  In  paragraph  8 
he  asks,  “  Where  do  the  germs  of  disease  come  from  ?  ”  and  he  replies,  “  They 
are  present  everywhere  and  are  spread  through  drains  and  sewers.”  They  may 
be  to  man,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  diseases  spread  to  horses  through  drains 
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and  sewers.  Such  things  are  media  only  because  they  are  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  spread  and  collection  of  disease  germs  from  men  and  to  men. 
Then  we  have  another  miserable  illustration  about  the  whity-brown  paper. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  analogy  he  is  attempting  to  force  would 
only  apply  to  the  collection  of  germs,  not  their  development,  and  disease 
means  development  and  growth  of  germs.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  given 
in  the  whole  paper.  Now  on  the  spread  of  specific  diseases  we  have  most 
reliable  and  numerous  facts.  With  regard  to  the  diseases  of  Glanders  and 
Farcy  alone,  you  will  find  if  you  once  get  them  into  a  stable  they  will  spread 
from  horse  to  horse  and  you  find  that  it  does  not  affect  the  weaker  horses 
more  than  the  strong  ones.  I  unhesitatingly  say,  nothing  in  the  constitution 
of  the  horse  will  prevent  it  being  affected  with  Glanders  if  the  virus  once  gets 
into  his  system  with  the  food  or  water.  In  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
one  can  directly  trace  the  contagion.  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  that  is  true  or 
not.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  if  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  anything  happen  from  a 
certain  definite  cause,  we  may  conclusively  infer  that  the  other  five  per  cent, 
happened  from  the  same  cause,  although  you  were  unable  to  trace  it.  Similar 
proof  would  be  accepted  in  the  common  law-courts  of  this  country  as  evidence 
sufficient  to  hang  a  man,  let  alone  to  gibbet  a  bacterium.  The  whole  force 
of  the  paper  seems  to  me  to  depend  upon  a  syllogism  which  may  be  put  thus  : 

Germs  are  like  seeds  ;  seeds  are  everywhere  ;  and  therefore  germs  are 
everywhere  ;  and,  to  go  a  little  further,  germs  of  disease  are  everywhere. 
They  only  develop  in  heat  and  filth  ;  if  there  be  no  heat  and  filth  there  will 
be  no  disease.”  The  fallacy  is  so  transparent  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
arguing  further  about.  A  fair  verdict  on  the  paper  is  that  it  contains  no 
facts,  that  its  reasoning  is  fallacious,  consequently  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
wide,  general  distribution  of  disease  germs  is  unsupported  by  evidence  or 
argument. 

Professor  Williams  :  There  is  one  question,  namely,  as  to  whether  these 
bacilli  or  bacteria  under  certain  conditions  do  not  become  pathogenic  ;  and 
I  think  a  reference  to  this  fact  will  clear  to  some  extent  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  spontaneous  outbreak  of  some  of  these  specific  diseases.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Roman  Fever  is  due  to  a  bacillus.  In  the  blood  of  these 
people  bacilli  are  found  upon  microscopic  examination.  Dogs  have  been 
inoculated  with  the  blood  of  these  people,  and  these  bacilli  have  been 
developed  in  the  blood  of  the  dogs  and  have  induced  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
Roman  Fever,  as  seen  on  the  Roman  plain.  Undoubtedly  the  bacilli  of 
Malarial  Fever  emanate  from  the  ground  ;  they  do  not  induce  disease, 
except  upon  the  Roman  plain.  Undoubtedly,  the  source  and  origin  of 
these  bacilli  is  the  ground  of  the  Roman  plain.  These  can  enter  into 
the  blood  of  these  people  and  produce  Ague,  and  this  Ague  under  good 
sanitary  conditions,  if  the  person  be  removed  from  the  Roman  plain,  is  not  a 
contagious  disease  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ;  provided  it  be  taken  into  a 
house  free  from  the  influence  of  marsh  malaria,  the  disease  dies  out.  But, 
under  certain  conditions,  mark  you — and  I  think  it  is  very  important — if 
these  people  be  taken  into  unsanitary  conditions,  such  as  badly  ventilated 
rooms  and  what  not,  then  the  disease  becomes  infectious  and  contagious,  and 
passes  from  the  people  removed  from  the  plain  of  Rome  to  the  people  about 
them.  Here  we  have  two  different  conditions.  First  the  bacillus,  after  one 
cultivation  in  the  human  body,  seems  to  lose  its  virulence,  but  under  certain 
conditions  when  the  surroundings  are  bad  it  seems  to  inciease  in  virulence, 
and  becomes  a  source  for  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to  other  human 
beings  who  have  not  been  subject  to  the  emanations  from  the  plain  of  Rome. 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  very  important  fact.  To  me  it  clears  up  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  very  great  mystery.  We  very  often  find  in  an  outbreak  of  Splenic 
Fever  we  can  trace  no  contagion  whatever.  There  has  been  no  Splenic  Fever 
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in  that  district  within  the  memory  of  man.  How  has  it  come  there?  If  we 
bear  in  mind  that  these  bacilli  may  at  one  time  be  virulent  and  another  time 
not  virulent,  I  think  we  can  clear  up  the  mystery.  A  bacillus  is  developed 
during  certain  changes  in  hay  tea  and  brewers’  grains.  This  bacillus  to  all 
appearance  is  the  same  as  the  bacillus  of  Splenic  Fever,  but  the  bacillus  of 
hay-tea  has  no  virulent  effect — in  fact,  anioials  are  eating  every  day  of  their 
lives  millions  of  these  very  bacilli.  But  some  German  experimenters 
have  proved  to  demonstration  that  this  innocent  bacillus  will,  under  certain 
conditions,  become  virulent.  By  cultivation  in  blood  serum  it  attains  all  the 
virulence  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  and  then  inoculation  with  cultivated 
bacilli  will  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  death  from  Splenic  Fever.  You 
have  here,  I  think,  a  key  to  the  fact  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  outbreak  of 
this  disease.  Owing  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  fermentation  the  bacillus 
of  hay-tea  and  cotton  cakes,  and  so  on,  will  become  altered,  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  Very  often  you  will  find  that  the  feeding  of  the  animals  upon 
the  impaired  cotton  cake  will  induce  Splenic  Fever.  How  has  this  bacillus  got 
there  ?  Simply  owing,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  transformation  of  the  innocuous 
Bacillus  subtilis  into  the  virulent  Bacillus  anthracis,  owing  to  its  having  pro¬ 
pagated  for  generation  after  generation  in  this  cake.  I  think  a  recognition 
of  these  facts  will  enable  us  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  so-called  spontaneous 
eruption  of  these  diseases.  That  a  change  takes  place  is  proved  by  the 
cultivations  of  Pasteur.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate  downwards,  and  by  cultivating 
downwards  the  Bacillus  anthracis  becomes  almost  innocuous,  and  the  facts 
which  have  been  established  by  Pasteur  himself  are  sufficient  to  prove  to  any 
impartial  mind  that  by  attenuating  the  virus  you  alter  the  character  altogether. 
It  loses  its  virulence.  Cultivate  it  again  within  an  animal  body,  it  regains  its 
virulence.  Hence  we  have  a  key  to  the  outbreak  of  so-called  contagious 
diseases  in  this  country.  I  do  think,  of  course,  these  organisms  die  under 
certain  conditions  ;  under  conditions  they  will  live  for  ages.  One  writer  a 
short  time  ago — I  think  it  was  in  Longman! s  Magazine — has  applied  these 
facts  to  the  theory  of  universal  life  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  he 
has  construed  these  facts  as  an  evidence  of  universal  life.  The  Bacillus 
anthracis  if  kept  under  certain  conditions  is  a  virulent  feeder  of  disease,  but 
when  taken  from  the  body  of  the  animal  and  it  comes  into  conditions  which 
are  not  nutritive,  it  will  die.  It  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  extricate  them. 
I  only  wanted  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  always  amongst  us 
certain  bacilli,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  may  become  pathogenic,  and 
in  this  way  give  rise  to  disease.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  one  circumstance. 
Some  three  years  ago  I  was  called  to  a  place  in  Scotland  where  five  cows, 
two  horses,  twelve  or  eighteen  pigs,  and  several  cats  had  died  from  Anthrax 
between  Sunday  night  and  Tuesday  morning.  All  the  symptoms  of  Splenic 
Fever  were  discovered,  and  bacilli  in  great  numbers.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  ?  These  animals  had  all  been  eating  the  same  food  and  drinking  the 
same  water  for  a  long  period  of  time.  There  was  nothing  to  bring  the 
contagion  :  what  was  the  source  of  it  ?  That  was  a  difficult  matter.  I  may  say 
that  there  had  been  no  new  stock  arrived  on  the  place  for  a  very  long  period 
of  time.  On  examining  the  water  I  found  it  certainly  not  at  all  nice-looking, 
and  there  was  a  slight  smell  about  it,  and  on  examining  the  matter  carefully 
I  found  that  the  water  was  obtained  from  a  common  reservoir  or  pipe,  that  all 
the  animals  partook  of — the  cats,  the  pigs,  the  horses,  and  the  cows.  The 
horses  were  fed  upon  one  kind  of  food,  the  cows  upon  another.  Very  well ; 
on  investigating  the  source  of  the  contamination  of  this  water,  I  found  the 
water  itself  came  from  a  very  nice  clean  pond  with  a  really  beautiful  spring 
of  water,  as  nice  as  could  be.  But  during  its  course  in  common  red  drain 
pipes  I  found  that  a  manure  heap  had  been  lying  upon  the  course  of  this 
drain  for  about  a  twelvemonth  or  more.  The  manure  heap  had  been  removed 
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by  the  time  I  was  there,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen — T  elicited  the 
facts  by  inquiry.  On  examining  this  water  nothing  could  be  found  micro¬ 
scopically,  but  on  making  cultivations  in  various  fluids  and  inoculating  with 
the  water  the  bacillus  was  developed  as  beautifully  as  it  was  found  in  the 
spleen  of  these  animals.  I  concluded  then  that  the  bacilli  were  contained  in 
the  water.  The  water  was  changed  there  and  then,  and  there  was  not  another 
case  on  the  place.  How  did  the  bacilli  gee  into  the  water?  That  was  the 
question  to  solve. 

A  Member  ;  Where  were  the  other  animals  that  did  not  die  ?  What  did 
they  drink  ? 

Professor  Williams  :  They  were  there.  I  think  that  was  an  illogical 
question.  We  hear  of  animals  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  ;  some 
succumb  rapidly,  some  after  a  longer  period  of  time,  some  not  at  all — I  am 
surprised  at  the  question.  The  hay-tea  bacilli  contained  in  the  hay-tea  of 
the  manure  were  saturated  into  the  soil  from  the  manure  heap,  as  was  proved 
afterwards  on  thoroughly  cleaning  the  drain  out  and  having  new  pipes  laid 
down  ;  the  hay-tea  manure  had  bred  brood  after  brood,  or  generation  after 
generation,  in  the  soil  surrounding  these  pipes,  and  during  the  course  of 
those  generations  they  became  virulent ;  and  that  virulence  was  sufficient  to 
induce  this  disease.  We  run  about  with  the  idea  that  contagious  disease 
must  be  imported.  I  think  by  experiments  of  this  kind  we  can  deduce  from 
the  facts  brought  before  us,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  virulence  of  the  breed 
does  increase  under  certain  favourable  conditions.  Then  again,  I  heard 
Professor  Axe  say  that  specific  disease  was  not  found  over  a  very  wide  area, 
it  spread  from  place  to  place  ;  but  unfortunately  for  himself  he  mentioned  In¬ 
fluenza  as  an  instance  of  specific  disease.  Now,  I  think  our  experience  has 
led  us  to  conclude — in  fact,  I  know,  that  Influenza  will  break  out  over  an  im- 
mensetract  of  countryin  the  course  of  afewhours,  scores  andhundreds  of  miles 
apart.  In  Chicago,  and  in  New  York,  and  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  it  was 
apparent  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  and  not  only  there,  but  on  an  island 
in  the  Hudson  river,  where  there  was  only  one  horse.  Therefore,  these 
bacteria  must  have,  owing  to  some  circumstances  surrounding  them,  a  viru¬ 
lence  sufficient  to  induce  the  disease  in  animals  subjected  to  their  influence. 

Mr.  J.  B.  WOLSTENHOLME  :  The  task  of  constructing  a  paper  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  criticising.  My  idea  of  the  lines  on  which  such  a  paper 
would  have  run  would  be — Origin  of  Diseases,  Origin  of  Species.  From  what 
the  learned  gentleman,  tbe  writer  of  this  paper,  says,  “  It  will  probably  be 
admitted  that  each  seed,  or  herb  bearing  seed  after  its  kind,  is  an  aboriginal 
creation.”  I  should  gather  he  is  of  opinion  that  each  species  of  animal  is 
also  a  kind  of  aboriginal  creation.  Of  course  that  is  not  actually  in  harmony 
with  modern  thought  and  modern  theory  ;  to  accept  the  premises  and  the 
deductions  of  Darwin  would  lead  us  altogether  into  another  field.  But  with¬ 
out  referring  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  Sir  Frederick  has  done,  in  my 
mind  from  what  we  know  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  geological  age  it  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  to-day;  and  if  we  also  look  to  the  same  age  for 
the  different  species  of  animals  compared  with  what  we  have  to-day,  we  shall 
find  they  are  altogether  different  from  what  we  had  then.  If  we  admit  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  of  the  change  of  mode  and  action  and  condition  in 
different  periods,  1  think  that  we  should  also  study  carefully  the  influence  of 
such  changed  conditions  as  applicable  to  disease.  And  I  should  think  that 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  early  Britons,  as  compared  with  those  of  to-day, 
are  just  as  diverse  as  those  of  the  pre-Adamite  creation  from  the  present 
conditions  of  life.  I  look  at  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  manufacturing  towns, 
and  the  work  in  such  places  as  cotton  mills  and  foundries,  and  I  compare 
that  with  the  conditions  of  life  found  in  this  country  when  Julius  Ctesar 
arrived  here,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  those  diverse  conditions,  spread 
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over  a  period  of  time,  would  have  some  modifying  influence  upon  the  different 
forms  of  disease.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  they  will  produce  new  diseases  ; 
but  I  should  myself  inter  that  they  would  call  forth  new  forms  of  disease. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  have  been  greatly  interested  if  this  subject  had 
been  taken  up,  for  I  believe  that  alteration  of  conditions  in  the  human  subject 
and  in  our  own  patients  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  bringing  forth  of 
different  diseases,  and  I  think  an  appreciation  of  this  fact  would  lead  to 
extended  observation  and,  perhaps,  more  accurate  treatment. 

Professor  Walley  :  I  am  not  going  to  find  much  fault  with  the  paper.  I 
know  sometimes  in  this  kind  of  paper,  it  is  a  great  advantage  that  it  leaves  a 
few  blanks  for  you  to  fill  up  by  merely  introducing  the  subject,  and  I  suppose 
by  some  that  is  thought  to  be  all  that  is  required  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 
Certainly  if  you  look  over  the  paper  you  do  not  get  a  vast  deal  of  information 
from  it,  and  in  an  important  subject  of  this  kind,  especially  as  a  major  subject, 
I  should  certainly  have  looked  to  have  seen  a  greater  degree  of  elaboration. 
We  must,  however,  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  There  are  a  few  things  I 
should  like  to  direct  attention  to  in  the  paper,  and  the  remarks  made  by  the 
speakers.  In  the  first  paragraph  there  is  a  statement  made,  that  the  only 
specific  diseases  affecting  the  horse  are  Influenza,  and  G'anders,  and 
Farcy.  Now, as  Professor  Axe  has  pointed  out, that  is  quite  beside  the  fact; 
you  have  got  not  only  Anthrax  but  a  special  form  of  venereal  disease,  and 
the  horse  is  liable  to  Rabies  although  it  is  not  indigenous  to  tne  horse.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  Ophthalmia  is  not  a  specific  disease.  I  am  glad  to  see 
this  remark  in  print,  because  it  is  held  by  some  responsible  members  of  our 
profession  that  it  is  specific,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  has  been  able  to 
contradict  this  assertion.  There  is  nothing  at  all  specific  about  the  so-called 
specific  Ophthalmia  of  the  horse — not  that  that  has  much  to  do  with  the 
subject  under  discussion.  In  the  third  paragraph  two  questions  are  put  : 
first,  “What  is  the  germ  cf  each  specific  disease?'’  and  the  answer  given  is 
“  We  do  not  know.”  Gentlemen,  if  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  germs 
of  specific  disease,  why  talk  about  them  ?  I  hold  that  we  have  discovered 
something  about  the  germs  of  specific  disease.  We  can  certainly,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Axe  has  pointed  out,  handle  them  and  cultivate  them ;  we  can  see  them  ; 
and  what  is  more  we  can  watch  their  growth  ;  so  that  we  do  know  a  little 
about  them.  Certainly,  the  differences  are  in  some  cases  very  slight  indeed 
— mere  morphological  differences,  as  far  as  the  germs  are  concerned  ;  never¬ 
theless,  we  can  differentiate  them  one  from  the  other.  In  the  fifth  paragraph 
a  statement  is  made,  that  it  is  not  possible  or  probable  that  we  shall  ever  get 
rid  of  some  of  these  germs  ;  that  the  germs  of  those  specific  diseases  which 
have  their  habitat  in  this  country  will  never  die  out.  I  think  that  is  too 
pessimistic  a  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject  altogether.  That  they  do  nut 
die  out  I  think  is  hardly  proved  ;  that  we  do  get  rid  of  the  diseases,  I  think 
is  well  proved.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  outbreak  of  Rabies  which  occurred  in 
Edinburgh  some  years  ago  ;  we  have  had  no  case  now  for  four  or  five  years, 
except  one  on  the  south  side.  With  reference  to  Glanders,  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  not  a  single  glandered  horse  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  no  place 
could  it  at  one  time  have  raged  with  greater  vio'ence.  I  do  not  say  the  germs 
of  these  diseases  are  actually  killed.  We  may  have  destroyed  them  entirely 
in  some  cases  ;  but  I  say  if  they  have  not  been  killed,  the  growth  has  been 
prevented  by  want  of  a  proper  dwelling,  and  I  maintain  there  is  no  disease 
that  cannot  be  got  rid  of  amongst  animals,  if  proper  measures  be  adopted. 
If  a  disease  breaks  out  amongst  human  beings,  you  cannot  poleaxe  or  shoot 
the  individual?  infected  or  attacked  by  it,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  scarcely 
upon  a  par  with  animals.  We  have  not  to  face  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  who 
would  say  to  us,  “  What  have  you  killed  my  relative  for?”  and  I  maintain 
that  we  do  get  rid  of  these  diseases  in  this  rough-and-ready,  but  very  effectual 
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manner.  With  reference  to  the  vitality  of  the  virus,  I  think  that  the  vitality  of 
some  of  the  virus  is  doubtless  very  prolonged.  I  know  we  have  ample  evidence 
that  the  vitality  of  the  virus  of  the  Cattle  Plague  may  be  retained  for  months 
and  even  for  two  years  in  the  graves  of  animals  who  have  died  of  the  disease. 
The  same  is  proved  with  reference  to  Anthrax  and  Swine  Fever,  and  the 
same  with  reference  to  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  You  will  see  that  the  virus 
retains  its  vitality  for  six  or  twelve  months,  or  probably  longer,  in  the  walls 
of  old  buildings.  I  do  not  know  why  any  one  of  these  germs  cannot  or  may 
not  live  for  a  very  extended  period.  Now  Professor  Williams  and  Mr. 
Wolstenholme  indirectly  referred  to  the  evolution  of  germs.  This  is  a  matter 
on  which  I  have  expressed  my  own  opinions  in  writing  on  several  occasions, 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  under  particular  circumstances  non-pathogenic 
develop  into  pathogenic  germs.  I  am  not  an  ardent  believer  in  the  evolutio  i 
theory  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  but  we  know  that  plants  and  the  lower 
animals  undergo  very  important  morphogenic  changes,  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  non-pathogenic  germs  do,  under  special  circumstances, 
develop  pathogenic  properties.  You  will  find  that  examined  microscopically 
thev  bear  an  intimate  resemblance  to  each  other,  which  can  scarcely  be 
differentiated,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  stretching  a  great  point  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  some  of  these  germs  do  under  special  circumstances  contract  patho¬ 
genic  properties.  One  thing,  in  relation  to  this  matter,  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  is  generally  believed,  I  think,  that  a  great  part  of  the  power  of 
these  germs  to  produce  death  is  owing  to  their  power  of  producing  ferments. 
Now  these  germs  must  be  existing  under  conditions  where  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  produce  these  ferments,  but  so  soon  as  this  condition  is 
altered,  then  they  begin,  no  doubt,  to  develop  virulent  and  destructive  pro¬ 
perties.  Professor  Williams  has  drawn  attention  to  cases  of  death  by  the 
Anthrax  bacillus  in  animals  fed  upon  cakes,  and  I  have  myself  had  a  number 
of  cases  of  death  amongst  animals  actually  from  Anthrax,  and  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  I  could  not  trace  it  to  the  other  sources,  I  have  found  the 
bacillus  in  the  cake.  How  does  it  get  into  them  ?  We  know  the  spores  of 
Bacillus  anthracis  live  for  months  in  soil,  and  water,  and  so  on.  My  own 
impression  is,  these  spores  are  present  in  the  cake,  and  that  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  there  by  the  vegetable  matter,  of  which  the  cakes  are  made,  having 
grown  over  anthrax  graves.  In  relation  to  water,  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  its  conveying  the  Anthrax  bacillus, 
or  rather  the  spores  of  them.  I  had  a  similar  case  to  that  mentioned  by 
Professor  Williams,  and  in  that  case  I  found  that  the  dead  body  of  an  animal, 
evidently  suffering  from  Anthrax,  had  been  buried  in  the  soil  through  which 
the  water  ran.  There  is,  no  doubt,  I  think  under  special  circumstances  these 
germs  do  develop  pathogenic  properties,  and  I  think  one  thing  with  reference 
to  the  vitality  of  the  germs  is  the  power  which  the  spores  retain  of  germinating 
after  lying  dormant  in  the  earth  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  is  a  remark 
in  the  last  paragraph  with  reference  to  home  specific  diseases.  There  are 
some  whobelievethatunderspecial  circumstances  colds — catarrh — willdevelop 
infectious  properties  not  only  amongst  animals  but  amongst  men,  and  for 
myself  I  am  positively  of  opinion  that  Pneumonia  does  develop  specific 
properties  in  the  horse  ;  and  I  say  this  from  a  not  very  limited  amount  of 
observation.  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  touched  upon. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  meeting  will  not  pass  without  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  the  matter  of  the  absurdity  of  talking  about  our  inability  to 
suppress  these  diseases.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  can  suppress  and  have 
suppressed  some  of  the  most  virulent  diseases  to  which  animals  are  subject, 
and  if  we  were  only  to  adopt  proper  treatment  and  proper  measures,  with 
reference  to  the  Privy  Council,  I  maintain  there  is  not  a  single  specific  disease 
affecting  animals  in  the  British  Islands  that  could  not  be  got  rid  of  within 
five  years. 
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Mr.  A.  Robinson  :  The  service  of  mares  very  frequently  brings  about 
pathological  conditions,  and  probably  other  animals  will  be  affected  in  the 
same  way.  And  there  is  another  thing,  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
diseases,  overlooked.  It  has  been  proved  in  many  instances  that  if  a  mother 
is  affected  with  disease  while  bearing  her  offspring  that  her  being  affected 
gives  immunity  to  the  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  a  mare  may  recover  from  Strangles  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  foaling,  and  about  a  month  after  she  had  foaled,  the  foal  will  be  very 
bad  with  Strangles,  showing  that  in  all  probability  the  mother  had  communi¬ 
cated  the  disease  to  the  foal. 

Mr.  Hopkin  :  The  paper  and  its  name  is  somewhat  misleading.  Specific 
diseases,  as  defined  by  the  essayist,  depend  largely  on  their  m.ode  of  propa¬ 
gation.  To  illustrate  this,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  how  Rabies  becomes 
what  our  essayist  calls  specific.  Simply,  I  believe,  due  to  a  rabid  dog  going 
wandering  about  the  country  and  biting  other  dogs.  This  peculiar  develop¬ 
ment  does  not  take  place  in  other  animals,  or  if  it  does,  they  are  under  re¬ 
straint  ;  and  thus  our  essayist  would  no  doubt  class  Rabies  as  a  specific 
disease  of  the  dog.  The  study  of  the  mode  of  propagation  is  most  essential, 
and  quite  equal  in  value  to  the  study  of  the  origin.  Possiblv,  the  origin  may 
be  difficult  to  get  at,  and  we  shall  have  to  direct  our  attention  more  to  the 
way  disease  is  developed  and  propagated.  In  speaking  of  the  propagation, 
we  have  in  Manchester  several  large  studs  of  horses,  and  I  believe  more  or 
less  Glanders  is  always  present,  and  from  these  centres  we  can  occasionally 
trace  other  outbreaks  of  Glanders.  Our  local  authorities  take  no  action,  and 
poor  people,  who  are  generally  the  purchasers  of  cast-off  horses,  become  the 
losers.  In  a  case  in  my  own  practice  a  poor  man  lost  six  horses  from  Glan¬ 
ders  contracted  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Locke  :  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Hopkin  to  make  these  remarks  with 
regard  to  Manchester.  It  is  altogether  wrong. 

Mr.  Hopkin  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  Mr.  Locke’s  permission  when  I 
am  stating  facts.  I  am  in  such  a  position  that  I  can  prove  my  statement  by 
means  of  dates  and  full  particulars. 

Professor  Williams  :  This  is  a  paper  on  the  origin  of  disease. 

Mr.  Hopkin  :  We  have  not  been  discussing  the  origin,  but  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  specific  diseases.  What  I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  this  subject  is 
that,  when  not  latent  in  the  system  of  the  animal,  it  often  becomes  localised  in 
the  buildings.  The  floors,  the  roof,  the  walls,  the  woodwork — they  may  all 
become  impregnated  with  the  virus.  Cement  and  non-porous  substances 
should  be  used  in  all  dangerous  studs.  Men  and  animals  become  acclima¬ 
tised  to  diseases,  and  it  is  often  when  the  system  undergoes  some  change  that 
a  latent  disease  develops  itself.  The  sudden  spread  of  Influenza  over  large 
districts — I  am  not  clear  as  to  this  being  spread  from  one  animal  to  another, 
but  rather  lean  to  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  atmospherical  influences  over 
large  areas. 

Mr.  Greaves  :  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  remarks  made 
by  Professor  Axe,  Professor  Williams,  and  others.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
controverted  any  fundamental  point  Sir  Frederick  has  put  forward  ;  they 
have  dilated  upon  them,  and  at  that  I  am  not  much  surprised.  The  discus¬ 
sion  has  not  turned  upon  the  point  which  I  hoped  it  would  have  done  ;  we 
have  been  talking  about  germs  which  were  not  known  in  our  forefathers’ 
time.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  known  what  diseases  Adam  and  his  sons 
and  his  family  died  of.  Men  lived  then  to  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred 
years,  but  there  were  also  plenty  who  died  when  they  were  infants.  What 
did  they  die  of  ?  Were  there  more  germs  then  ?  I  think  they  must  have 
been  the  same  diseases  that  kill  people  now.  There  is  another  thing  I  wish 
to  say  before  I  sit  down.  I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  that  Manchester  is  a  seat  of 
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Glanders,  to  any  great  extent.  I  have  been  practising  in  Manchester  fifty 
years,  in  some  of  the  largest  establishments,  and  have  not  known  Glanders 
once  in  fifty  years  in  those  establishments.  It  may  be  in  an  establishment 
I  know  nothing  about ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  large  establishments  I  have 
to  do  with.  We  are  all  indebted  very  much  to  Professor  Axe  for  dilating  in 
such  an  eloquent  manner  on  this  subject,  fraught  with  many  difficulties  far 
from  being  solved  yet ;  but  I  hope  that  in  course  of  time  these  difficulties 
will  be  solved  by  science,  and  that  before  many  years  are  over  we  shall  see 
these  diseases  stamped  out.  But  what  becomes  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
then  ?  When  all  these  diseases  are  stamped  out,  and  there  is  no  disease  to 
occupy  us,  what  profession  must  we  take  to  ? 

Mr.  Banham  :  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  the 
gentlemen  who  come  forward  to  write  papers  for  our  meetings  ;  if  we  do,  we 
shall  find  that  very  few  will  desire  to  write  papers  for  us  to  discuss.  This 
paper  is  put  forward,  I  believe,  in  all  good  faith,  and  if  it  is  not  to  your  satis¬ 
faction,  then  it  is  for  you  to  make  it  so.  Our  friend  Professor  Axe  has  taken 
up  the  subject  as  well  as  we  could  possibly  wish,  and  I  think  most  of  the 
speakers  that  followed  him  have  done  likewise.  Now  that  I  am  on  my  legs, 

I  might  just  as  well  say  one  or  two  words  with  regard  to  the  evolution  of 
these  organisms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  organisms  may 
change  their  character,  but  we  must  considei  that  we  do  not  at  present  know 
what  the  effects  of  these  organisms  are  upon  the  system  ;  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  may  mistake  one  organism  for  another — they  are  so  very  much  alike, 
and  we  have  no  test  for  some  of  them.  On  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  these 
organisms,  too,  I  may  say  that  they  differ  and  vary  under  certain  conditions 
considerably.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Anthrax  bacillus,  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  best  known  to  us  at  the  present  time.  In  its  cultivation,  there  are  stages 
at  which  an  ordinary  observer  would  think  that  he  had  a  different  organism 
to  deal  with  altogether,  and  it  is  only  when  this  organism  is  put  under 
certain  conditions,  that  it  will  take  the  same  shape  and  form  it  originally 
started  with.  Then,  again,  it  is  possible  that  these  organisms  may  killj  or 
that  the  animal  may  not  succumb  to  the  organism  itself,  but  to  some  fer¬ 
ment  which  has  been  produced  by  it.  'It  may  be  possible  that  an  organism 
may  be  dangerous  at  one  stage  and  not  at  another,  and  if  so  it  will  ratify  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Williams  with  reference  to  some  of  the  organisms  he 
has  investigated  himself. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  I  think  it  is  generally  accepted  that  one  organism  never 
does  change  into  another.  The  power  of  an  organism  may  be  increased  or 
may  be  reduced,  but  never  may  it  be  altered  to  another  organism  ;  and  one 
can  hardly  understand  the  contention  of  the  speakers  who  have  put  forward 
that  theory.  You  can  increase  the  power  of  an  organism,  but  you  can  never 
change  it.  Certainly,  it  has  different  stages  of  life,  as  all  animals  have,  but  it 
certainly  has  never  developed  from  a  monkey  to  a  man. 

Prof.  Axe  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  but  one  point  arising  out  of  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  to  which  1  need  direct  your  attention.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  you  that  micro-organisms  of  a  simple  septic  character  have  the 
power,  under  certain  special  conditions,  of  acquiring  pathogenic  or  disease- 
producing  properties — that  is  to  say,  an  organism  by  nature  perfectly  in¬ 
nocuous  mav  undergo  such  a  change  in  its  physiological  properties  as  to  be 
capable  of  living  in  an  animal  body,  where  it  could  not  live  before,  and  of 
exciting  there  a  specific  infectious  disease.  Now,  the  grounds  on  which  this 
proposition  has  been  put  forward  are  two,  one  of  which  has  reference  to  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  propagation  of  Roman  Fever,  the  other  to  the 
reputed  relation  of  the  common  hay  bacillus  to  Anthrax.  Professor  Williams 
observes  that  in  the  marshes  of  the  Roman  plain  there  is  constantly  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  ground  a  microbe  having  the  effect  of  producing  fever  in 
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man,  and  that  when  the  tainted  blood  of  the  human  subject  is  transmitted  to 
the  dog  that  animal  will  contract  the  disease.  I  do  not  exactly  appreciate 
the  relevance  of  this  fact  to  the  question  in  point,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
imply  that  the  virus  while  in  the  human  body  has  contracted  new  properties. 
To  show  this  it  would  seem  necessary  to  be  assured  that  the  dog  is  not 
receptive  of  the  original  miasmatic  microbe,  and,  nextly,  that  the  particular 
species  of  microbe  implanted  in  the  man  did  also  exist  in  the  dog  and  none 
other,  and  that  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  from  one  infected  dog  to  a 
healthy  one.  It  is  further  stated  that  when  persons  who  have  inhabited 
these  miasmatic  localities  leave  them,  to  occupy  insanitary  dwellings  else¬ 
where,  they  then  acquire  the  power  of  transmitting  the  disease  to  others — a 
power,  it  is  said,  not  before  possessed  by  them  ;  and  the  Professor  suggests 
that  these  original  miasmatic  organisms  under  the  insanitary  conditions 
acquire  new  properties.  Admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  I  think  they  are 
capable  of  an  altogether  different  interpretation — viz.,  that  the  insanitary- 
state  referred  to  as  acting  upon  the  organism  in  the  human  bearer  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  merely  rendered  receptive  persons  who,  under  better  conditions  of 
life,  resist  the  infectant.  The  other  facts  on  which  Professor  Williams  relies 
for  proof  of  this  strange  physiological  change  are  in  his  own  experience  of 
Anthrax,  and,  indeed,  I  mij^ht  say,  a  similar  experience  is  familiar  to  many 
of  you.  They  are  briefly  these.  Splenic  Fever  appeared  upon  a  farm  where 
it  had  not  been  known  before,  and  inquiry  failed  to  trace  the  virus  to  any 
extraneous  source.  A  manure  heap  is  found  contiguous  with  a  drain,  from 
which  water  is  taken  by  the  stricken  animals.  What  is  the  inference  we  are 
asked  to  draw  from  these  facts?  Why,  that  the  harmless  bacilli  originally 
contained  in  the  hay  now  forming  part  of  the  manure  acquired  pathogenic 
properties,  and  produced  this  disease,  Anthrax.  To  justify  such  an  inference 
it  would  require  that  this  particular  manure  heap  and  this  particular  water¬ 
course  differed  in  some  very  obvious  fundamental  particular  from  the  many 
thousands  of  watercourses  and  manure  heap?,  which  everywhere  abound  io 
the  closest  proximity  to  each  other,  where  Anthrax  never  was  known.  But 
let  me  test  the  logic  of  the  case  referred  to,  by  one  in  my  own  experience. 
At  Stoke-under-Ham,  in  Somersetshire,  an  outbreak  of  Anthrax  occurred  on 
a  farm  where  the  disease  had  not  previously  been  known  to  exist.  Inquiry 
showed  that  a  horse  had  died  suddenly,  several  weeks  past,  and  had  been 
opened  on  the  manure  in  the  crew-yard.  Contiguous  with  the  yard,  and 
sloping  down  from  it,  was  a  pond,  out  of  which  che  farm  horses  usually  ob¬ 
tained  their  water.  At  the  time  of  this  mysterious  death  the  weather  was 
dry,  and  it  continued  so  for  several  weeks  afterwards,  so  that  no  drainage 
occurred  during  this  time  between  the  yard  and  the  pond.  Soon,  however, 
rain  fell  in  considerable  amount,  and  one  after  the  other  all  the  horses  which 
drank  from  the  pond  died.  The  blood  and  virus  of  the  dead  beast, 
having  been  washed  out  of  the  manure  into  the  water,  was  consumed  by  the 
horses,  with  the  result  I  have  stated.  Now,  I  have  simply  to  ask,  is  it  not 
more  consistent  with  all  we  know  of  manure  heaps  and  watercourses  to  con¬ 
clude  that  some  such  direct  contamination  occurred  in  the  case  related  by 
Professor  Williams  than  that  the  hay  bacillus  affected  the  physiological  sin¬ 
gularity  attributed  to  it  This  question  of  the  acquirement  of  pathological 
properties  by  innocent  microbes  originated,  I  believe,  with  Buchner,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  having  convened  the  bacillus  of  hay  infusion  into  the 
bacillus  of  Anthrax.  Morphologically,  these  two  bacilli  are  very  distinct, 
and  both  Klein  and  Koch  regard  the  experiments  of  Buchner  as  altogether 
unreliable.  Both  these  able  bacteriologists  have  failed  to  confirm  the  results 
which  Buchner  says  he  has  obtained.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
innocent  microphytes  cannot  acquire  pathogenic  properties,  but  I  do  think 
that  we  are  not  justified  by  anything  at  present  known  in  accepting  such  a 
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doctrine.  It  is  quite  evident  that  by  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  they 
are  capable  of  great  modification  in  the  intensity  of  their  action  on  the  living 
organism — of  being  rendered  less  virulent,  and  converted  into  a  protective 
“vaccine’’ — but  beyond  this  we  have  no  reliable  evidence  to  guide  us  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  I  propose  that  we  should  pass  a  resolution  showing  the 
sense  of  the  meeting.  I  therefore  move,  “  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion 
that  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  do  not  arise  spontaneously  ;  that  they 
are  spread  solely  by  contagion,  and  may  be  effectually  stamped  out  by  the 
adoption  of  proper  measures.” 

Professor  Walley  :  Excuse  me,  I  think  a  resolution  very  similar  was  put 
last  year. 

Mr.  Stanley  :  I  do  not  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  paper  that  has  been 
read.  I  do  not  think  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  such  a  resolution  at  all. 

The  President  :  Before  I  put  this,  I  would  ask  you  whether  it  is  accept¬ 
able.  I  will  ask  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  resolution  being  put  to  hold 
up  a  hand. 

Mr.  Wragg  :  I  shall  be  pleased  to  second  it,  to  test  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

The  President  :  I  simply  put  it  as  it  stands.  I  ask  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  its  being  put  to  hold  up  a  hand. 

Mr.  Hunting  :  Perhaps  somebody  would  like  to  propose  an  amendment 
negativing  that. 

Professor  AxE  :  I  really  think  the  proposition  is  a  very  innocent  one.  If 
we  adopt  it,  it  may  be  the  means  of  emphasising  what  has  been  already  ex¬ 
pressed.  If  it  does  nothing  more,  it  will  certainly  do  that,  and  if  we  reject  it 
we  place  ourselves  in  a  rather  awkward  position.  I  do  not  really  see  that 
there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

The  President  :  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  discussing  this 
question  ;  it  is  simply  a  question  for  vote. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Hopkin  :  I  have  asked  the  permission  of  the  President  to  make  a 
statement  in  confirmation  of  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Locke  took  exception. 
Mr.  Bell  tells  me  a  client  of  his  purchased  two  horses  from  an  establishment 
in  Manchester,  which  horses  have  infected  his  stud  with  Glanders,  and  he 
has  lost  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  also  the  pleasing  duty  of  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram  for  his  paper  ;  though  we  have  had  some  adverse 
criticism,  we  all,  nevertheless,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  done 
much  for  us  as  a  profession,  and,  as  he  so  nicely  suggested  in  his  speech  last 
night,  he  is  the  first  member  of  our  profession  that  has  ever  sat  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  certain  we  shall  all  heartily  thank  him  for  this 
last  effort  to  be  of  benefit  to  us  by  the  writing  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Captain  RusSELL  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition. 

The  President  :  I  scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  put  this  proposition  to 
the  meeting.  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram’s  paper  has  given  rise  to  the  best  discussion 
we  have  had  at  this  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  to  the  resolution 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed. 

Carried  by  acclamation. 

Professor  Walley  :  I  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  perform — that  is,  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  opened  this  discussion,  namely. 
Professor  Axe.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  remarks  upon  the  paper,  I  think  the 
discussion  would  have  been  a  very  poor  one.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  he  has 
said  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  ventilating  our 
opinions. 

Mr.  Blakeway  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
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Professor  Axe  :  I  can  only  say  in  return,  if  it  has  afforded  you  as  much 
pleasure  to  listen  to  my  remarks  as  it  has  given  me  to  make  them,  you 
have  spent  a  most  enjoyable  morning  indeed. 

Mr.  Robinson  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rutherford  for  opening 
the  discussion  of  yesterday. 

The  President  :  I  should  be  sorry  that  Mr.  Rutherford  should  think 
there  was  anything  like  neglect  on  my  part,  or  want  of  desire  on  yours,  to 
express  our  obligation  to  him  for  what  he  said  and  what  he  did  yesterday. 
The  whole  of  these  resolutions  should  have  come  on  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  Will  the  meeting,  now  that  it  has  gone  so  far,  allow  me  to  take  up 
what  Mr.  Robinson  has  proposed  ?  I  am  sure  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Rutherford  was  second  to  none  given  to  this  meeting.  For  myself,  I  have 
learned  perhaps  more  from  Mr.  Rutherford’s  remarks  of  yesterday  than  I 
have  on  any  one  day  that  I  have  lived.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks. 

Carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Rutherford  :  I  am  obliged  indeed  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  thanked  me.  If  at  any  time  I  can  supplement  those  remarks  more 
to  your  advantage,  I  am  sure  I  will  be  your  humble  servant. 


©fittttffVB. 

The  death  is  reported  of  Frank  Garratt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
First  Class,  Army  Veterinary  Department.  Mr.  Garratt  graduated  in  1870, 
and  soon  after  joined  the  Army.  He  died  at  Meerut,  India,  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly  on  September  i6th,  leaving  a  young  widow  and  two  children,  During 
his  army  service  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  different  corps  in  which  he 
served. 

D.  E.  James,  M.R.C.V.S.,  died  at  his  residence,  Bridge  House,  Haverford¬ 
west,  on  the  15th  October  ;  universally  regretted  throughout  the  country.  He 
graduated  in  1858. 

A  name  long  familiar  to  those  members  of  the  profession  who  graduated 
in  Scotland  until  a  few  years  ago,  has  disappeared  by  the  demise,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  of  James  Dunsmure,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.C.S.E.  This  gentleman  was 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Section  of  the  Examining  Board  of 
the  Royal  College,  as  well  as  a  Member  of  the  Board.  During  his  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  profession,  he  rendered  it  yeoman’s  service  by  the  faithful 
and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  somewhat  responsible  and 
onerous  duties  of  his  office.  Dying  full  of  years,  and  honoured  by  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  record  the  debt  we  owe  him  for 
the  kindly  assistance  he  gave  the  profession  during  days  of  trouble  and  dis¬ 
traction  in  Scotland. 


atttsmtt. 

WHY  NOT  JOIN  THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  BENEVOLENT 

SOCIETY.? 

Sir, — Do  we  not  all  know  that  life  is  uncertain  ;  that  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  appertaining  to  our  profession,  dangers  surround  us  on  every 
side  ;  that  in  a  moment  we  may  meet  with  an  accident  that  will  call  us  to 
that  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns  ?  If  such  a  one  happens  to 
have  a  wife  and  family  unprovided  for,  how  deplorable,  and  with  what  vain 
and  terrible  regrets  his  mind  (if  conscious  at  the  time)  must  be  tortured  in 
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its  last  moments,  knowing  that  nothing  but  penury,  want,  and  misery  are 
in  store  for  those  whom  he  is  now  leaving  behind  him,  and  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him  in  the  world !  What  awful  deathbed  reflections  these 
must  be  to  a  sensitive  and  honourable  man,  especially  when  he  remembers 
that  there  is  a  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Society  existing,  able  and 
willing  to  be  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  and  a  father  to  the  fatherless. 

These  reflections  have  occurred  to  my  mind  on  receiving  a  letter,  dated 
September  29th  last,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Huntingdon,  informing 
me  of  the  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  George  Fowler,  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  that  town,  whose  death  was  the  result  of  a  violent  injury 
sustained  whilst  galloping  a  horse  in  a  gentleman’s  park  to  test  its  lameness. 
It  appears  the  horse  slightly  stumbled,  swerved,  and  plunged  under  a  tree, 
one  of  the  branches  of  which  struck  him  across  the  mouth.  He  was  hurled 
forcibly  to  the  ground,  became  unconscious,  and  died  as  the  doctor  arrived. 
This  was  just  such  a  melancholy  example  as  happened  to  Mr.  William 
Field,  junr.,  London,  while  hunting  a  few  years  ago.  But  why  confine 
myself  to  these  two  cases  there  are  many  others,  equally  sudden  and 
deplorable,  happening  to  our  members  in  the  prime  of  life,  whilst  in 
the  performance  of  their  professional  duties,  when  everything  looks  bright 
and  fair,  and  at  a  moment  when  casualties  and  death  are  never  thought  of. 
Under  these  circumstances  is  it  not  wise,  nay,  is  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  prudent  veterinary  surgeon  who  has  a  wife  and  children  whom  he  loves, 
to  make  provision  for  them  ? 

In  this  case,  Mrs.  Fowler  is  left  with  four  or  five  children  in  need  of  help, 
and  although  he  was  a  veterinary  surgeon,  he  was  not  a  member  of  our 
society.  Our  rules  preclude  granting  her  help  from  its  funds,  but  we  can 
and  will  help  her  from  our  private  purse,  and  I  hope,  and  beg,  that  every 
one  who  reads  this  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her  in  her  hour  of  sorrow  and 
suffering. 

Remember,  duty  begins  with  life  and  ends  with  death  ;  it  compasses  our 
whole  life.  Let  ms  do  it^  till  the  day  dawn  and  shadows  flee  away. 

Manchester,  Oct.  iith,  1886.  T.  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 


INOCULATION  IN  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Sir, — The  recent  outbreak  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and 
particularly  the  successful  measures  adopted  for  its  suppression  by  Mr. 
Rutherford,  the  well-known  specialist  in  inoculation,  have  provoked  Mr. 
Campbell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  to  initiate  a  discussion  in  the  Kb'kcudbrightshire 
Advertiser^  that  has  been  somewhat  bitter  and  prolonged.  If  you  will  favour 
me  with  space  I  shall  make  some  remarks  on  the  discussion. 

It  appears  that  the  outbreak  occurred  on  the  8th  July,  and  that,  soon  after 
this  date,  Mr.  Rutherford  inoculated  the  healthy  animals  of  the  infected  herd. 
Mr.  Campbell,  evidently  displeased  at  Mr.  Rutherford’s  appearance  in  the 
county,  and  not  a  little  envious  of  his  success  in  suppressing  Contagious 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  local  paper  of  the  17th  September. 
In  one  view  that  letter  was  intended  to  enlighten  the  members  of  the 
Stewartry  Local  Authority,  as  it  contained  “a  few  observations  regarding  the 
suppressive  measures  likely  to  be  recommended  by  them  ”  ;  but  in  another 
view,  and  obviously  the  correct  one — as  the  Local  Authority  had  already  taken 
measures — the  letter  was  intended  to  shake  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  method  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  Local  Authority  met 
three  days  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Campbell  s  letter.  That  the  letter  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  motive  to  a  small  extent  is  made  clear  by  the  discussion  that 
took  place  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Campbell  attended,  and  in  reply  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  said  : — “  He  would  strongly  recommend  the  Local  Authority,  if  there  was 
not  in  their  county  a  man  competent  to  be  a  veterinary  inspector,  to  look  out 
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for  such  a  man  and  appoint  him  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  the  duty  of  every 
inspector  to  make  himself  conversant  with  scientific  discoveries  aud  research, 
and  with  current  literature,  and  to  keep  his  Local  Authority  posted  up  in  these 
subjects.  Inoculation  was  not  a  new  discovery;  he  was  an  advocate  of  it  in 
1865,  and  performed  it  at  Barcloy,  in  this  county.  Since  then  experiments 
had  been  made  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  and  it  had  been  found  that  inocu¬ 
lated  animals  had  contaminated  healthy  animals.  He  would  advise  the  Local 
Authority  not  to  inoculate,  but  if  they  decided  otherwise  he  was  as  competent 
to  do  it  as  any  man  in  Scotland.  If  he  were  not  so  he  would  not  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

That  is  a  nice  speech  for  a  member  of  Council.  He  advises  the  Local 
Authority  to  appoint  a  man,  and  then  spouts  his  own  qualifications  for  the 
office.  How  painfully  ignorant  of  Mr.  Rutherford !  Mr.  Campbell’s  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  competence  to  inoculate  is  an  empty  assertion.  Where  are 
the  particulars  ?  Mr.  Campbell  was  not  sent  to  the  Council  because  he 
could  inoculate.  It  grieves  me  to  think  that  he  can  be  so  stupid.  Pity  it 
is  that  he  was  sent  at  all.  His  professional  attainments  were  not  thought  of 
at  the  election. 

Mr.  Campbell’s  later  conduct  at  the  meeting  referred  to  deserves  the 
strongest  condemnation.  When  a  member  of  the  Local  Authority  assailed 
Mr.  Rutherford’s  reputation  in  disparaging  terms,  Mr.  Campbell  opened  not 
his  mouth.  As  a  member  of  Council,  if  he  chose,  as  a  fellow-practitioner,  he 
was  bound  in  honour  to  stand  up  for  an  absent  and  unoffending  professional 
brother.  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Rutherford  would  not  have  remained  silent 
if  Mr.  Campbell  had  been  the  subject  of  the  insult. 

Other  letters  followed  Mr.  Campbell’s,  and  so  the  correspondence  continued. 
I  regret  very  much  that  the  writers  did  not  change  the  venue,  and  give  your 
readers  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  a  series  of  rather  warm  letters.  Besides, 
such  discussions  in  the  lay  press  are  only  fruitful  of  harm  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Rutherford  writes  from  experience  with  precision,  states  facts,  and 
carries  conviction  with  him.  His  arguments  are  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Cunningham,  who  gives  statistics  from  his  own  practice.  Mr.  Campbell  writes 
much  from  his  imagination,  and  his  knowledge  of  things  as  he  would  wish 
them  to  be ;  he  quotes  largely  from  Dr.  Fleming’s  “  Sanitary  Science  and 
Police  ”  and  from  Professor  Walley’s  “  Scourges.”  But  Walley  confesses  that 
he  was  a  neophyte  when  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  inoculation.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  his  higher  parts  have  much  altered  since  then.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  says  he  has  had  experience  of  inoculation — but  not  much.  It  was  in  1865. 
at  Barcloy ;  the  result  he  takes  care  not  to  mention.  He,  too,  would  be  a 
neophyte  then.  He  gives  no  facts  within  his  own  ken,  yet  he  has  the 
audacity  to  condemn  inoculation  without  knowing  anything  about  it.  What 
caused  the  howl  of  indignation  at  Mr.  Rutherford’s  advent  into  your  county, 
Mr.  Campbell Was  the  prospect  of  the  shekels  passing  to  Edinburgh  too 
much  for  your  philosophy  ? 

Mr.  Campbell  should  think  twice  before  he  speaks  once  ;  and,  for  a  time — a 
long  time — he  should  not  write  at  all.  To  clear  his  intellect,  I  would  advise 
him  to  read  and  study  the  following  by  Lord  Karnes : — 

“  When  reason  acquires  such  strength  as  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  without 
the  aid  of  authority,  or  even  in  opposition  to  authority,  this  may  be  called  its 
manly  age.  But  in  most  men,  it  hardly  ever  arrives  at  this  period.  Many  by 
their  situation  in  life  have  not  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  their  rational 
power.  Many  from  the  habit  they  have  acquired  of  submitting  their  opinions 
to  the  authority  of  others,  or  from  some  other  principle  which  operates  more 
powerfully  than  the  love  of  truth,  suffer  their  judgment  to  be  carried  along  to 
the  end  of  their  days,  either  by  the  authority  of  a  leader,  or  of  a  party,  or  of  the 
multitude,  or  by  their  own  passions.  Such  persons,  however  acute,  may  be 
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said  to  be  all  their  days  children  in  understanding.  They  reason,  they 
dispute,  and  perhaps  write,  but  it  is  not  that  they  may  find  the  truth,  but  that 
they  may  defend  opinions  which  have  descended  to  them  by  inheritance,  or 
into  which  they  have  fallen  by  accident  or  been  led  by  affection.” 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  Peter  Ramus. 


“  TIPPING.” 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  pleased  Mr.  Fraser  has  brought  the  subject  of 
“  tipping  ”  before  your  readers  again ;  but  I  am  sorry  he  has  attempted  to 
justify  the  “  custom.”  With  your  permission,  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  his 
remarks  sei'iathn.  Why  the  truth  should  not  be  “allowed  to  pass  without  pro¬ 
test  ”  I  cannot  understand,  except  on  the  ground  that  the  “  truth  is  not  always 
pleasant.”  He  next  finds  fault  with  my  “  bringing  such  monstrous  charges 
against  honest  men.”  I  fail  to  see  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  such  an  offence. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  only  to  make  enquiries  amongst  practitioners  of  veterinary 
medicine,  farriers,  and  tradesmen  in  the  West-end  of  London,  and  he  will 
probably  get  the  “  proof’’  he  seems  to  think  so  necessary  for  my  conduct. 

It  is  “very  strange”  to  me  (as  Mr.  Fraser  puts  it)  that  he  has  never  been 
asked  by  grooms  what  percentage  he  gives  on  his  bills.  The  only  explanations 
I  can  offer  for  his  consideration  are :  ist.  Perhaps  he  has  never  had  a  shoeing 
forge,  and  the  custom  may  be  more  prevalent  in  that  branch  of  trade,  although 
I  could  give  him  instances  in  bona  fide  practice.  2nd.  It  may  not  have  been 
necessary  in  his  case,  as  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  without  asking.  3rd. 
That  all  the  grooms  he  has  come  in  contact  with  have  been  of  the  best  type. 
4th.  That  he  has  always  been  fortunate  enough  to  practise  in  districts  where 
the  custom  has  not  reached.  That  I  am  not  “mistaken  or  misinformed  ”  I  am 
certain,  as  I  have  unfortunately  been  the  culprit  myself,  and  have  lost  more 
than  one  client  simply  and  solely  because  I  refused  to  comply  with  such  de¬ 
mands. 

I  not  only  said  in  my  address  that  the  “tradesman  (veterinary practitioner 
included)  puts  his  hand  in  his  client’s  pocket  to  pay  the  servant,”  but  I  went 
even  further,  and  stated  the  fact  plainer  and  more  forcible,  by  the  truth  thus  : 
“  the  serva?it  uses  the  tradesma7i  to  rob  his  master'd  And  I  would  ask  Mr.  Fraser 
to  tell  me  what  else  it  is  ? 

In  passing  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fraser  to  allow  me  to  point  out  that  I  draw  no  in¬ 
vidious  distinctions  between  classes,  one  to  my  mind  being  equal  to  another  in 
the  social  scale  of  life  when  “  honesty"  is  in  question. 

Mr.  Fraser  then  goes  on  to  try  and  justify  such  “  customs.”  What  “  extra 
work  the  servant  ”  of  our  client  has  to  do  with  us  I' have  yet  to  learn.  Further, 
he  says,  “if  we  are  to  cure  our  patients  quickly,  we  must  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  groom  or  cowman,”  which  be  secured  only,  by  a  gratuity .  If  such 
practices  as  these  are  given  as  reasons  why  the  “  custom  of  tipping”  should 
not  be  questioned,  I  must  still  oppose  and  cry  down  the  “  custom”  with  ten¬ 
fold  energy.  In  fact,  it  is  a  shameful  confession,  and  shows  up  the  character 
of  the  groom  and  cowman,  and  the  position  of  the  veterinary  practitioner,  in 
plainer  language  than  any  sentence  in  my  address.  I  would  no  more  “  promise 
a  gratuity,”  even  “  in  the  presence  of  my  client  ”  (unless  I  wished  to  insult  him), 
than  I  would  receive  one  from  a  dealer,  even  if  my  client  were  present. 

If  the  servants  of  our  clients  tare  not  permitted  to  wait  upon  us,  and  carry  out 
our  instructions  as  nurses  do  for  human  practitioners,  the  sooner  we  endeavour 
to  educate  our  employers  to  the  necessity  for  it  the  better,  instead  of  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  servants  themselves.  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to  train  the  mind  of  the  groom  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
“nurse”  his  employer’s  animal,  and  not  only  for  our  own  reputation,  but  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  a  helpless  brute.  What,  however,  is  more  important 
to  the  servant,  is  to  show  his  own  value  to  his  employer  ;  and  to  keep  a 
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situation  to  earn  a  livelihood  (a  notion  which,  I  fear,  rarely  enters  the  minds  of 
so-called  working-men  at  the  present  day).  Rather  than  “  tip  ”  grooms  to  do 
their  “  duty  ”  I  would  impress  upon  them  (if  possible)  their  “  responsibility  ’’  in 
this  life.  • 

If  we  are  supposed  to  do  all  the  little  “  details”  Mr.  Fraser  seems  to  think 
is  our  duty P  we  should  not  require  to  see  patients  each  day,  or  I  am  afraid 
some  would  get  neglected.  I  may  say,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  do  as  many  of  these  “  details”  as  I  possibly  can,  and  it  would  do 
many  of  us  good  to  do  more,  for  I  blush  to  confess  that  some  of  us  are  not 
perfect  at  even  placing  a  bandage  on  a  horse’s  leg,  and  doubtless  there  are 
some  who  would  rather  “  tip  ”  a  groom  than  expose  their  ignorance  of  such 

details.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Fraser  and  your 
readers,  that  the  only  object  I  had  in  bringing  these  facts  before  the  public, 
was  to  expose  and  condemn  the  custom  ;  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Fraser  will  give  his  help  to  try  and  abolish  it,  and  trust  others  will  follow  suit, 
although  they  will  find  it  a  difficult  task.  The  reason  I  spoke  out  about  the 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  was  because  I  happen  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  them  than  any  others,  and  the  assembly  to  which  it  was 
addressed  is  brought  in  contact  with  us,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  it.  As  far  as  singling  out  our  profession  as  the  only  culprit  is 
concerned,  the  word  tradesman”  I  think  is  broad  enough  to  embrace  others, 
according  to  Mr.  Fraser’s  own  ideas. 

Whether  your  correspondent  wishes  to  infer  that  your  humble  servant  has 
not  had  experience  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  my  asservation  is  of  any  use 
to  convince  him,  I  can  confidently  tell  him  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
address  he  seems  so  much  to  complain  of,  which  has  not  been  experienced 
by  myself;  and  if  he  requires  any  further  ‘‘proof,”  I  would  recommend  him  to 
commence  practice  in  the  West-end  of  London,  and  give  the  profession  his 
experience  a  year  or  so  hence. 

I  must  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  you  publish 
your  correspondents’  views  on  the  various  topics  of  veterinary  science. 

Finally,  I  beg  to  thank  Mr.  Fraser  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  dilating 
upon  the  views  I  expressed  at  Norwich,  and  I  hope  it  will  convince  him  of 
their  truthfulness  ;  and  that  he  shows  in  his  own '  writing  that  similar 
“  customs  ”  exist,  and  also  that  wherever  he  has  attempted  to  justify  them,  he 
has  failed. 

Downing  Street,  Cambridge.  Geo.  A.  Banham. 


Dear  Sir, — Having  read  the  letters  in  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL  on  the 
subject  of  “Tipping,”  etc.,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  leads  me  to 
think  that  it  is  carried  on  in  some  places — at  least,  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  reside,  although  a  varied  experience  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
does  not  impress  me  that  it  is  the  general  rule.  I  believe  that  incompetent 
men  sometimes  have  resource  to  tipping  grooms  and  favouring  dealers,  with 
the  object  of  getting  custom.  It  is  known  to  many,  that  dealers  have  their 
favourite  veterinary  surgeon,  who  is  generally  a  shaky  gentleman,  but,  worse 
luck  !  often  falls  in  for  good  clients  through  the  dealer’s  recommendation.  My 
services  are  not  often  required  by  dealers  in  the  examination  of  horses  for 
soundness,  as  I  understand  a  clean  certificate  can  be  had  from  So-and-so 
without  much  trouble.  I  am  one  of  that  class  who  keep  dealers  in  their  places, 
and  consequently  seldom  have  a  good  word  from  them.  Cases  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  are  seldom  brought  to  light ;  the  dealer  knows  better  than  to  go  into 
court  ;  if  he  sees  the  buyer  really  means  to  make  a  lawsuit  of  it,  he  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  an  exchange  or  allow  the  animal  to  be  returned.  As  an 
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antidote  to  this  sort  or  trading,  I  should  recommend,  that  where  a  suitable 
case  is  afforded,  both  dealer  and  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  the  name  of  the  latter  be  struck  off  the  Register. 

Mistakes  in  examinations  may  be  made  sometimes  by  the  best-intentioned 
man,  but  in  cases  of  doubt,  let  his  character  and  previous  business  transactions 
be  investigated.  Yours  truly,  ‘‘  Honestas.” 


Dear  Sir, — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  grant  me  a  small  space  in  your 
Journal  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fraser  as  to  “  tipping  ”  ?  In  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Banham  at  the  E.C.V.M.  Association,  I  cannot  see  what  Mr.  Fraser  has 
to  protest  against.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  an  honourable  man.  We  are  all 
honourable  men  ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  always  brought  in  contact 
with  such  in  our  daily  round  of  duties.  What  I  consider  Mr.  Banham  in  a 
very  matter-of-fact  way  did,  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the 
difficulty  that  the  young  practitioner  had  to  contend  with  in  the  system  of 
tipping  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  animals  he  might  be  called  on  to 
attend  ;  and  not  the  young  alone,  for  I  think  the  practice  must  be  very  select, 
and  the  practitioner  very  fortunate  who  has  not  had  to  face  this  nuisance. 

I  do  not  draw  from  Mr.  Banham’s  remarks  that  he  accuses  the  profession 
of  robbing  their  clients.  He  states  that  in  London  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
grooms  expect  a  percentage  off  the  accounts  of  tradesmen.  Mr.  Banham  is 
not  wide  of  the  mark  if  he  applied  the  term  to  some  of  us,  as  we  are  styled 
and  known  by  the  title  of  shoeing  smiths,  etc.  He  states  he  is  of  opinion 
that  there  are  few  practitioners  who  have  not  been  asked  what  percentage 
they  give.  For  Mr.  Fraser’s  information,  I  may  state  I  have,  and  by  London 
coachmen. 

Mr.  Banham  has  not  accused  us  of  consenting  to  this  arrangement  ;  he 
points  out  that  if  such  did  take  place  what  the  effect  would  be,  and  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  be  the  losers.  I  for  one  do  not  object  to  give  a  groom, 
coachman,  or  herdsman  an  honorarium  when  he  has  served  me  well  in  a 
case ;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is  the  increasing  Christmas-box  system 
— another  mode  of  “  tipping ’’—and  I  can  say  I  have  lost  more  than  one 
good  client  in  refusing  to  give  a  sum  that  I  considered  (as  Mr.  Banham  puts 
it)  “a  robbery.”  I  do  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Fraser’s  protesting  against 
Mr.  Banham’s  remarks,  when  he  concludes  by  saying  so  long  as  it  exists 
(meaning  the  custom)  in  this  country  we  must  bow  to  it. 

A.  H,  Santy,  F.R.C.V.S. 

AMPUTATING  HORSES’  TAILS. 

Sir, — Is  it  illegal  to  dock  horses  and  other  animals  ?  That  is  the  question. 
If  it  is,  the  fact  remains  vague  and  misty  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  and 
the  public.  Therefore  on  behalf  of  the  former  I  beg  to  petition  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  allow  the  College  solicitor  to 
look  up  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  your  kindly  publishing  the  particulars  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  Journal,  requesting  that  gentleman  to  cite  for  the  purpose 
any  Act  of  Parliament  or  other  order  bearing  on  the  question,  and  to  furnish 
copy  of  the  clause  or  clauses  declaring  the  practice  to  be  illegal^  together 
with  the  forfeits  or  penalties  for  infringement ;  also  to  state  whether  the 
operator  is  declared  to  be  the  sole  culprit,  or  the  owner  of  the  animal  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  particeps  crimiiiis.  Veterinary  surgeons  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  explain  to  their  clients  that  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition 
is  in  obedience  to  the  law.  If  it  be  illegal  to  dock  animals,  then  certainly 
this  law,  “  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,”  to  an 
extent  almost  without  parallel.  Since  the  controversy,  some  time  back,  in 
your  Journal  and  others,  the  practice  has  in  no  way  diminished.  It  would 
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seem  even  that  more  horses  are  docked  now  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  as,  with  the  revival  of  the  fashion  for  short  tails,  many  horses  are  now 
being  docked  more  than  once.  Probably  at  the  present  time  the  only  in¬ 
dividuals  who  refuse  to  operate  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession,  and  these  the  very  persons  who  would,  if  need  be,  perform  the  task 
with  the  least  degree  of  pain  to  the  animal.  The  refusal  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  in  no  way  minimizes  the  instances  of  docking,  for  if  it  be  the  owner’s 
fancy  that  it  should  be  done,  done  it  is,  by  some  one  else  directly. 

October  “Lex.” 

[As  this  matter  stands  at  present,  there  have  been,  we  learn,  as  many 
convictions  for  docking  horses  as  there  have  been  dismissals.  So  that  there 
are  only  magistrates’  opinions  to  go  by,  and  these  are  divided  as  to  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  the  operation,  and  therefore  as  to  its  cruelty.  Until  a  judge’s 
decision  has  been  obtained  the  subject  will  remain  in  dispute.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  fashion  of  chopping  off  horses’  tails, 
and  chiefly  those  of  polo  ponies  and  saddle-horses,  to  which  the  harness  plea 
cannot  apply.  In  the  great  majority  of  these,  the  mutilation  has  been  carried 
to  a  disgusting  extent,  only  a  few  inches  of  the  appendage  being  left.  The 
fashion  is  certainly  a  cruel  and  a  degrading  one,  and  the  outcome  of  a  morbid 
and  vicious  fancy.] 


THE  HORSE  AND  ITS  TAIL. 

Sir, — As  I  have  been  frequently  spoken  to  of  late  on  the  above  subject,  and 
because  confused  and  erroneous  ideas  ate  still  held  by  many  people  regarding 
the  docking  of  horses,  I  hope  you  may  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
accord  me  space  in  your  valuable  paper  to  merely  enumerate  the  principal 
arguments  for  and  against  this  practice,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  as 
short  a  manner  as  I  possibly  can,  hoping  that  it  may  enable  those  who  are 
not  quite  decided  on  the  matter  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  not,  and  assist  them  in  arriving  at  a  proper  conclusion.  I  would  plead 
for  this  privilege  on  behalf  of  our  noble  friend  the  horse.  The  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  custom  advocate  it  now  only  in  certain  instances,  that  of 
hunters,  hacks,  and  harness  horses,  but  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  in  those, 
the  reasons  being : 

1.  The  tail  is  too  long,  especially  of  some  horses. 

2.  It  prevents  it  getting  over  the  reins  when  driving. 

3.  It  prevents  it  coming  in  contact  with  the  dashboard. 

4.  It  improves  his  appearance. 

5.  It  increases  his  value. 

6.  It  is  customary. 

7.  It  conduces  to  cleanliness  and  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  rider. 

The  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done  are : 

1.  Because  the  tail  is  the  proper  length  best  suited  to  its  reciuirements.  All 
horses’  tails  are  the  same  length,  the  same  number  of  bones  being  in  each, 
and  are  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  body,  with  some  rare  exceptions. 

2.  It  does  not  prevent  it  getting  over  the  reins  ;  the  proper  remedy  being  to 
raise  the  rest  for  them,  and  the  higher  the  better. 

3.  It  does  not  prevent  it  coming  in  contact  with  the  dashboard.  To  do  this 
lengthen  the  traces  and  shafts. 

4.  It  does  not  add  to  his  beauty,  only  gratifies  a  morbid  taste. 

5.  It  does  not  increase  his  actual  value  ;  only  imaginary. 

6.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  custom  is  no  justification. 

7.  Removal  of  the  long  hair  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  domestic  purposes  and 
comfort. 
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8.  It  does  not  benefit  the  animal  itself. 

9.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  animal. 

10.  It  is  cruel;  giving  rise  to  pain  and  suffering. 

11.  It  deprives  him  of  his  natural  protection  against  flies  and  insects. 

12.  It  destroys  the  flexibility  of  the  tail,  and  increases  the  difficulty  of 
extricating  the  reins. 

13.  It  lessens  his  power  of  turning  and  balancing  the  body. 

14.  It  affords  protection  and  covering  to  delicate  and  tender  parts. 

15.  It  limits  his  sale  ;  docked  horses  not  being  allowed  for  army  purposes. 

16.  Race-horses,  and  horses  in  America,  Germany,  and  other  countries  are  not 
docked. 

17.  It  is  not  a  surgical  nor  scientific  operation. 

1 8.  Other  like  practices  have  been  abandoned  ;  such  as  nicking  and  ear¬ 
cropping. 

19.  It  is  not  so  common  now  as  formerly,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  abolished. 

20.  It  is  unnatural  and  unreasonable. 

21.  It  is  a  barbarous  practice,  and  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  humanity. 
If  it  should  become  necessary  to  deprive  an  animal  of  part  of  its  tail  proper, 

either  from  accident,  disease,  or  malformation  (these  being  the  only  reasons, 
in  my  opinion,  which  can  justify  the  privation),  it  ought  to  be  removed  in  a  proper 
and  surgical  manner,  and  afterwards  treated  like  any  ordinary  wound,  and  not  as 
it  is  commonly  done — a  piece  chopped  off  any  how,  the  parts  being  afterwards 
roasted  with  a  hot  iron.  All  that  is  required  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  is 
that  the  ladies  and  a  few  hunting  gentlemen  should  take  the  matter  up,  and  it 
will  soon  be  done  for.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully. 


Oxford,  22nd  Sept. ^  1886. 


JAS.  P.  S.  Walker,  F.R.C.V.S. 


DUPLICATE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  a  quandary.  For  years  !  have  taken  the  Veterinarian., 
i.e.,  January,  1855,  and  the  Journal  from  its  first  issue.  Of  late  I  have  found 
the  subjects  and  matter  in  each  issue  almost  identical,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  seems  absurd  to  take  both  journals. 

Firstly,  I  decided  to  drop  one,  but  on  trying  to  decide  which  it  should  be,  I 
determined  on  second  thought  to  write  you,  sir,  as  the  junior,  if  it  is  not  a 
general  rule  in  journalism  for  authors  of  articles — indeed  all  writers — to  stipu¬ 
late  that  each  and  every  article  shall  be  sent  to  that  one  journal  only  t 

If  this  rule  was  observed  it  would  prove  decidedly  beneficial  to  each 
journal,  by  increasing  the  circulation  of  them,  for  surely  there  are  many 
members  at  present  who  do  not  take  both  because  of  the  sameness  of 
material. 

I  shall  be  sorry  to  discontinue  either,  but  certainly  shall,  rather  than  take 
one,  the  sihost  of  t’other. 

U.S.A.  M.D. 

[We  have  more  than  once  notified  to  our  contributors  the  rule  we  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  that  we 
could  not  undertake  to  publish,  as  “  original  communications,”  papers  copies 
of  which  had  been  sent  to  other  periodicals.  Unfortunately,  this  rule  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  writers  at  times,  and  this  oversight  we  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  until  too  Jate.  We  can  only  once  more  direct  attention  to  the  rule, 
with  the  request  that  it  may  be  observed.] 
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THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  DICK. 

Dear  Sir, — It  might  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  especially 
those  who  were  formerly  students  with  the  late  Professor  Dick,  to  know  that 
they  could  obtain  an  excellent  cabinet  portrait  of  him  at  the  undermentioned 
address.  When  a  student  in  Edinburgh,  I  obtained  one  of  his  carte-de-visite 
portraits,  and  lately  asked  a  friend  of  mine  if  he  could  enlarge  it ;  this  he  has 
done,  and  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  I  should  like  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  know  where  they  may  be  obtained.  The  address  is  Mr.  J.  White, 
Photographer,  32,  High  Street,  Littlehampton,  and  the  price  is  two  shillings. 

“An  Admirer  of  Professor  Dick.” 


C.  Cunningham,  Slateford,  writes  to  ask  for  insertion  of  the  following  emendation 
in  his  paper  on  “  Inoculation  in  Pleuro-pneumonia,”  which  appeared  in  our  last 
month’s  issue.  In  the  last  paragraph  but  one  is  a  sentence,  “  Then  let  inoculation  be 
made  compulsory.”  As  this  may  convey  an  impression  different  to  that  which  he 
intended,  he  wishes  the  sentence  to  stand  thus  :  “  Then  let  inoculation  in  every 
infected  place,  or  area,  be  made  compulsory,”  his  opinion  being  that  all  the  cattle  in 
an  infected  place,  or  indirect  contact  with  diseased  subjects,  should  be  inoculated 
compulsorily,  and  not  that  it  should  be  obligatory  all  over  the  country,  among  healthy 
and  infected  stock  alike. 

Inquirer  has  a  wide  choice  of  books  on  agricultural  chemistry.  “  The  Chemistry 
of  the  Farm,”  a  little  cheap  manual,  just  published  by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  is  good  as 
a  popular  book.  _ 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Royal  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  Didcot,  on  November  26th,  when  Mr.  Wilson, 
Berkhampstead,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Anthrax.”  That  of  the  Liverpool  Association 
will  take  place  in  the  Medical  Institute,  Hope  Street,  on  Nov.  12th,  at  6  p.m. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc..  Received. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  A.  H.  Santy,  Norwich  ;  F.  Raymond, 
A.V.D.,  Woolwich;  “Lex”;  K.  J.  Urquhart,  Norwich;  C.  Hartley,  Lincoln; 
R.  H.  Dyer,  Limerick  ;  R.  W.  Burke,  Cawnpore  ;  J.  E.  Adlard,  London  ;  “  M.D,”  ; 
E.  A.  Hollingham,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  W.  O.  Williams,  Edinburgh  ;  A.  Gresswell, 
Louth  ;  J.  B.  Gresswell,  Louth ;  G.  A.  Banham,  Cambridge ;  C.  Cunningham, 
Slateford  ;  “  Inquirer”  ;  A.  Broad,  London  ;  J.  P.  Walker,  Oxford  ;  P.  M.  G.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Haverfordwest ;  J.  W.  Ingram,  Manchester;  “  Honestas  ”;  F.  Smith,  A.V.D., 
Aldershot ;  “  An  Admirer  of  Professor  Dick  ”  ;  H.  Kidd,  Hungerford  ;  T.  Chambers, 
Wolverhampton  ;  W.  E.  Litt,  Shrewsbury  ;  Professor  McCall,  Glasgow  ;  “  Peter 
Ramus  ” ;  W.  Penhale,  Devon  ;  A.  Marking,  Sudbury. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  A.^  /.  B.  A.^  and  G.  Gresswell,  Diseases  and  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  Horse;  E.  Ellenherger  ti.  J.  Jahresbericht  fiber  die  Leistungen 

auf  dem  Gebeite  der  Veterinar-Medicin ;  A.  Hoffa,  Die  Natur  des  Milzbrandgiftes ; 
E.  Imlin,  Viehsouchenbulletin  von  Elsass-Lothringen. 


Journals,  etc.:  Medical  and  Professional  Review  ;  Animalia ;  Outing;  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  Review  ;  Revue  ■  Veterinaire  ;  Clinica  Veterinaria  ;  Thierarzt  Huf- 
schmied ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Journal  de  Med,  Veterinaire ;  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal ;  Echo  Veterinaire  ;  Wochenschrift  filr  Thie7'heilkunde  tmd  Vieh- 
zucht ;  American  Live  Stock  Jotirnal ;  Journal  of  National  Agrictiltural*  Society  of 
Vict07'ia  ;  London  Medical  Record;  Lancet;  Live  Stock  Jota-nal ;  Medical  Press  and 
Circular  ;  Annalcs  de  Med.  Veterinaire  ;  Mark  Lane  Express. 

Newspapers:  Baltimore  Stin ;  Morning  Post ;  Kirkcudbrightshire  Advertiser ; 
Melbourne  Argus. 
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CHIBER.  —  SyiV.  .•  PEMPHIGUS  (BURKE),  SPECIFIC 
ECZEMA  (FROHNER  U.  FRIEDBERGER),  “  MAUKE  ” 
(GERMAN). 

BY  RICHARD  W.  BURKE,  V.S.,  A.V.D.,  STATION  CHIEF  VETERINARY 

HOSPITAL,  CAWNPORE,  INDIA. 

The  ancients,  as  well  as  many  mediaeval  hakeems  and  baids  of 
various  denominations  in  India,  attributed  this  malady  to  some 
great  perturbation  of  the  system,  some  general  change,  whereof 
Chiber  ”  is  but  a  local  manifestation.  The  subject  has  often 
been  handled  by  veterinary  surgeons  in  India,  but  nothing  definite 
regarding  it  has  ever  been  suggested ;  and  such  names  as  Herpes, 
Mange,  Grease,  etc.,  indicate  the  nature  of  views  held  in  regard  to 
its  pathology. 

Many  believe  that  it  is  entirely  a  local  disease,  but  some  autho¬ 
rities  contend  that  a  disease  having  a  tendency  to  run  a  chronic 
course  in  so  many  cases,  cannot  be  considered  local  in  character, 
and  must  therefore  be  classed  among  the  general  diseases. 

My  view  of  the  subject  is  that  the  variation  in  the  stages  of  the 
disease  itself,  is  some  excuse  for  the  variety  of  opinion  as  to  its 
pathology  which  obtains  in  the  profession  in  India. 

The  disease  prevails  especially  in  the  rains,  and  during  winter 
months,  when  heavy  dews  fall,  which  bathe  the  animal's  legs  when 
turned  to  grass.  Pretty  extensive  inquiries  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  failed  to  show  the  existence  of  the  disease 
during  other  seasons  or  in  dry  weather. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes,  the  most  reasonable 
view  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  result  of  an  organic  poison,  or 
micro-organism,  entering  the  tissues  through  chinks  in  the  epi¬ 
dermis,  which  spends  its  local  action  on  the  neighbouring  structures, 

VQL.  XXIII.  2  D 
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without  ever  producing  any  constitutional  symptoms.  As  there  is 
nothing  else  to  account  for  the  production  of  these  cases,  the 
condition  of  the  grounds  over  which  the  horses  have  been  exercised 
or  let  loose  seems  the  most  natural  source  to  look  to,  and,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  dew  and  moisture  about  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  perhaps  containing  the  organisms  in  question,  have  been 
shown  to  produce  this  disease  in  many  cases,  which  leaves  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  mode  of  origin. 

Friedberger  has  observed  that  on  account  of  the  wet  and  cold,, 
this  disease  especially  prevails  during  the  winter  in  Germany. 
Prietsche*  has  found  that  this  disease  prevails  also  as  a  result  of 
sprinkling  salt  on  the  tramway  lines  during  winter  months,  but  I 
am  clearly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  form  of  Eczema  distinct  from 
Chiber.  Straubf  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  traumatic 
eczema  ”  in  these  parts  liable  to  Chiber,  noticed  in  army  horses 
which  were  exercised  over  recently-cut  fields,  which  resembled 
more  a  form  of  infectious  inflammation  of  the  skin  than 
simple  Eczema.  This  form  of  disease  resembled  somewhat  the 
ordinary  “  Mauke "  described  by  the  Germans,  and  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  great  number  of  small  ulcers  on  the  skin,  which  were 
followed  in  aggravated  cases  by  Erysipelas  and  phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  skin.  This  infectious  dermatitis  does  not, 
whether  in  the  German  or  Indian  forms  of  the  disease,  occur  as  a 
rule,  except  when  the  eruptions  burst,  or  cracks  occur  in  the  skin 
from  accidental  causes,  allowing  access  to  septic  matters. 

Roll,!  Friedberger  u.  Frohner,  Anacker,  and  others  describe  this 
disease  under  the  name  of  Mauke,”  which  they  consider  to  be  a 
form  of  specific  eczema.  They  notice  that  the  practice  of  cutting 
the  tuft  of  hairs  from  the  back  of  the  fetlocks  in  coarse-bred  horses, 
observed  in  European  countries,  especially  deprives  natural  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  parts,  and  frequently  leads  to  this  disease. 

“  The  long  dewy  grass  perpetually  brushing  against  the  coronets 
when  the  horses  walk  would,  of  course,  wet  the  front  more  than 
the  back  of  the  foot,  and  the  evaporation,  by  producing  a  reaction, 
might  bring  on  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  other  symptoms  of 
the  disease  "  (Meyrick). 

^‘The  hind  feet,  being  more  exposed  to  the  irritating  action  of 
damp,  filthy  standings,  are  generally  more  subject  to  this  disease 
(Friedberger).  Veterinary  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  Central 
Government  Studs  in  India  observed  the  same  fact. 

The  disease  appears  chiefly,  in  India,  in  horses  brought  in  from 
damp  fields,  and  their  legs  allowed  to  remain  wet  for  long  intervals, 

*  Sachs,  Jahresbericht,  1884. 

t  Repertor,  1853,  p.  213. 

+  Speciellen  Pathologic  u.  Therapie  fur  Thierarzte,  1885. 
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or  imperfectly  rubbed  dry  from  neglect  or  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  syces.  Simply  rubbing  the  legs  dry  does  not  prevent  the 
disease ;  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  before  rubbing  them 
dry  with  a  cloth.  Washing  in  stagnant  rain  water,  obtained  from 
ditches  along  road  sides,  also  produces  this  disease. 

Etiologv. — The  disease  may  be  defined  as  a  special  form  of 
Neurosis*  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,  attended  by  loss  of  tone 
and  more  or  less  inflammatory  disturbance,  followed  by  exudation 
of  serum,  which  infiltrates  the  structures  of  the  skin,  and  raises 
the  epidermis  in  blisters.  The  blisters  contain  at  first  simple 
serum,  which  later  on  becomes  purulent  or  sero-purulent  in 
character,  containing  pus  cells,  probably  due  to  migration  of  white 
blood-cells  and  proliferation  of  the  rete.  Bacteria  sometimes, 
though  not  constantly,  appear  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicles. 
The  blisters  finally  burst,  and  a  watery-yellow,  at  first  odourless 
liquid,  finally  becoming  purulent  or  sero-purulent  in  character, 
flows  {stadium  madidans').  The  swollen  skin,  by  the  movement  of 
its  thick  folds  from  effusion,  cracks  during  the  animal’s  progression, 
and  contractions  set  in.  The  cracks  in  many  cases  take  on  inflam¬ 
matory  action,  and  in  a  short  time  again  become  covered  by  a 
scab,  causing  a  matting  together  of  the  hairs  and  depilation.  In 
some  cases  a  peculiar  fluid  oozes  from  the  affected  skin,  drying  up 
into  thin  varnish-like  crusts.  The  surface  becomes,  after  a  time, 
covered  with  hairless  skin,  so  hard  and  dense  that  it  resembles 
frog-horn  {Pemphigus  folicacens).  The  disease  then  assumes  an 
entirely  new  aspect. 

During  its  later  stages,”  says  Professor  Friedberger,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  running  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  may  be  noticed,  which 
bathes  the  epidermis.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  find  a  colour¬ 
less,  adhesive  substance,  accompanied  by  foetor,  completely  covering 
the  affected  skin,  and  which,  finding  access  through  the  cracks, 
causes  chronic  thickening  of  the  skin.” — {Lehrbuch  der  Speciellen 
Pathologic  und  Therapie  der  Hausthiere,  1886.) 

Varieties. — It  is  not  necessary  to  recognise  more  than  two  forms, 
acute  and  chronic  Chiber ;  whilst  a  multitude  of  other  names,  from 
their  pretty  constant  appearance,  may  be  mentioned  as  sub-varieties 
of  one  and  the  same  affection.  The  acute  form  is  associated  with 
an  outbreak  of  larger  or  smaller  vesicles,  which  die  away  without 
giving  rise  to  any  other  changes  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous 
tissues  to  be  met  with  in  the  chronic  variety  (pompholyx),  in 
which  the  process  gradually  extends  until  the  greater  part  or  whole 
of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  becomes  implicated.  Cracks 
then  appear  on  the  surface,  the  hair  falls  off,  and  a  nauseous  odour 
exhales  from  the  affected  skin.  The  vesicles  appear  in  successive 

*  Heath’s  “  Dictionary  of  Surgery,”  art.  Pemphigus. 
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crops,  and  horses  that  have  once  suffered  are  not  exempt  from  it 
afterwards.  Professor  Friedberger  says  in  rare  instances  the 
affected  skin  has  been  seen  in  time  to  assume  the  characters  of 
Elephantiasis,  but  this  is  only  seen  in  bad  or  protracted  cases,  and 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  disease  itself. 

The  acute  variety  {Pemphigus  acutus)  and  the  chronic  {Pemphi¬ 
gus  vulgaris)  are  the  most  common  forms  assumed  by  both  Chiber 
and  its  German  type,  Mauke.” 

Itching  is  very  marked  in  many  cases,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  horse  stamping  his  feet  and  rubbing  them  against  each  other, 
the  animal  frequently  breaking  the  vesicles  with  his  teeth,  as  well 
as  by  friction  of  the  opposite  leg,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed 
{Pemphigus  pruriginosus).  Hence  the  vesicles  are  not  often  seen 
which  have  formed  and  recently  broken ;  the  epithelium  is  found 
ruptured  and  gathered  into  folds.  In  the  pruriginous  form  the 
vesicles  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  varieties.  Some  authors  on 
human  medicine  describe  this  type  under  the  head  of  pem¬ 
phigoid."* 

Attempts  made  to  communicate  Chiber  from  one  horse  to 
another,  by  inserting  the  contents  of  the  blisters  under  the  skin  of 
the  coronet  and  pastern,  have  failed  to  produce  any  results,  save  a 
soreness  of  the  skin,  which  passes  off  in  a  couple  of  days.  The 
disease  is,  therefore,  not  contagious. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  disease.  In  the  beginning  cleanliness  and  dryness,  combined 
with  dressings  of  oxide  of  zinc  powder  or  of  zinc  ointment,  will 
suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  In  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
more  energetic  means  will  be  necessary,  principally  astringents  and 
caustics,  to  cause  it  to  subside ;  alum,  borax,  catechu,  charcoal, 
nitrate  of  silver,  etc.,  are  the  agents  most  commonly  employed,  and 
are  generally  attended  by  good  results.  Iodoform  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  German  veterinary  surgeons,  but  when  once 
induration  and  hypertrophy  have  set  in,  no  treatment  is  generally 
of  any  avail. 

In  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine  "  Hutchinsonf  is  quoted,  who 
thinks  arsenic  is  the  only  remedy  of  certain  value  in  bad  cases  of 
Pemphigus  in  the  human  subject.  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  his  Stable 
Management  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease  among  Horses  in  India, 
says,  The  internal  administration  of  arsenic  in  fine-grain  doses 
for  about  a  fortnight,  seems  to  assist  the  cure  in  bad  or  protracted 
cases  of  Chiber."  The  natives  of  India  have  employed  arsenic  in 
the  treatment  of  Chiber  from  the  earliest  times,  and  they  believe  it 

*  “  Skin  Diseases,”  by  Dr.  T.  Fox.  3rd  ed.,  p.  220,  221. 

t  See  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  in  Hutchinson’s  “  Clinical  Lec¬ 
tures,”  vol.  i.,  1879,  pp.  49-74. 
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is  a  specific  for  some  forms  of  this  disease.  Perhaps  arsenic  in 
large  doses  does  good  by  acting  as  a  diuretic,  which  relieves 
hyperaemia  of  the  skin.  The  foliaceous  variety  is  best  treated 
with  repeated  blisters  of  hydrarg.  rubrum. 

Diagnosis. only  diseases  with  which  Chiber  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  confounded  are  Herpes  and  Variola,  both  of  which  always  run 
a  more  rapid  course  than  it,  and  are  therefore  quite  distinct.  We 
have  no  such  thing  as  protracted  vesicular  eruptions  in  Herpes  and 
Variola,  which  diseases  having  once  appeared  do  not  show  them¬ 
selves  again,  or  persist  like  Chiber  does.  In  the  acute  form  of 
Chiber  the  vesicles  burst  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  so 
that  they  often  escape  detection ;  in  Herpes  the  vesicles  do  not 
rupture  as  a  rule,  but  their  contents,  after  becoming  opaque,  dis¬ 
appear  by  resorption*  and  only  rarely  by  rupture  and  desiccation 
into  light  brownish  scabs.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  vesicles  in 
Herpes  last  about  eight  days ;  in  Chiber  they  burst  as  a  rule  as 
soon  as  they  are  formed,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  and  frequently 
escape  detection. 

Contagious  Impetigo  in  the  horse,  observed  by  Schindelka  and 
myself,  is  characterised  by  special  features,  and  could  hardly  be 
mistaken  for  Chiber.  The  disease  is,  moreover,  contagious,  and 
Chiber  is  not. 

Unlike  the  above  diseases,  Chiber  does  not  manifest  any 
tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery  without  treatment.  Chiber  is 
distinguished  by  its  persistency,  the  indolence  of  its  course,  and 
tendency  to  recurrence  after  it  has  once  apparently  been  cured, 
the  cracks  and  ulcerations  left,  and  the  other  concomitants  which 
are  never  met  with  in  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

From  Eczema  the  history  usually  distinguishes  it,  the  lesions 
getting  no  better  for  many  weeks ;  Eczema,  on  the  contrary,  is 
either  cured  or  spreads  very  quickly.  Some  veterinarians  who 
have  witnessed  this  disease  in  its  acute  form  only,  deny  this,  and 
consider  Chiber  terminates  with  the  rupture  of  the  vesicles, 
whilst  they  attribute  the  chronic  changes  to  neglect  of  treatment. 
It  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  most  important.subject  for  inquiry. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

BY  JOHN  FREEMAN,  M.R.C.V.S.,  HULL. 

It  is  seldom,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  practice,  that  the  eye  is  met 
with  in  such  a  diseased  condition  as  to  necessitate  its  removal,  and 
the  infrequent  occurrence  of  which  operation  prompts  me  now  to 

*  “Skin  Diseases,”  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox.  3rd  ed.,  art.  Herpes. 
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place  the  following  case  on  record ;  not  so  much,  with  any  idea  of 
specially  detailing  its  performance,  as  to  point  out  how,  when 
judiciously  resorted  to,  the  same  may  be  the  means  of  materially 
alleviating  an  animal’s  suffering,  and  prolonging  the  life  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  very  useful  creature.  The  subject  in  question  was  an 
aged  cart-mare,  the  property  of  a  small  farmer  in  North  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  which  had  been  affected  with  disease  of  the  eye  for  more 
than  two  years.  On  first  seeing  her  on  June  15  th  last,  I  found  the 
organ  considerably  tumefied  and  apparently  starting  from  its 
socket ;  the  cornea  was  much  hypertrophied  and  protruded  a  good 
distance  beyond  the  substance  of  the  eye,  being  very  inflamed  and 
raw,  centrally  covered  by  a  scab,  whilst  its  circumferent  portion 
was  opaque  and  reddened  by  vascularity.  The  eyelids  were 
inflamed  and  so  swollen  at  their  margins  as  to  be  partially  everted  ; 
this  was  particularly  marked  at  the  inner  canthus.  There  was  also 
a  discharge  of  whitish  mucus.  I  gathered  from  the  owner  that  the 
eye  became  gradually  diseased,  though  no  cause,  as  an  injury  or  an 
attack  of  ophthalmia,  could  be  assigned  as  originally  productive  of 
such  a  condition,  and  two  or  three  practitioners  had  seen  the  case 
at  various  times,  and  to  an  extent  treated  it — with  no  success.  The 
mare  had  a  foal  at  foot  which  she  suckled  very  badly  ;  she  was  her¬ 
self  in  an  exceedingly  poor  state,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
wasting  daily  for  some  time :  she  had  but  little  appetite  in  the 
stable,  and  when  turned  out  in  the  field  did  not  care  to  put  her 
head  down  to  feed :  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  indica¬ 
tive  of  pain,  and  which  she  readily  manifested  when  the  diseased 
organ  was  manipulated.  I  saw  no  way  by  which  alleviation  could 
be  attained  save  by  complete  removal  of  the  eyeball,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  on  June  24th,  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.  (who 
was  staying  with  me  at  the  time,  and  to  whose  aid  I  am  much 
indebted),  I  had  the  mare  cast,  put  under  the  influence  of  chloro¬ 
form,  and  proceeded  to  operate.  The  eye  by  this  time  had  become 
considerably  more  swollen,  raw,  and  angry-looking,  and  apparently 
more  resembled  a  huge  fleshy  growth  from  the  palpebral  fissure 
than  anything  else.  From  either  canthus  I  firstly  enlarged  the 
fissure  and  stitched  the  eyelids  back,  and  then  divided  the  con¬ 
junctival  membrane  at  its  reflection  on  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  cut 
through  the  fibrous  loop  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  and 
passing  the  scalpel  quite  to  the  back  part  of  the  orbital  cavity  I 
completely  incised  the  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  and 
removed  the  eyeball  intact.  There  was  but  little  bleeding  till  the 
division  of  the  art.  centralis  retina,  when  immediately  a  stream 
followed,  nearly  half  the  size  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  in  course  of 
an  exceedingly  short  period  of  time  the  mare  had  lost  a  quart  or 
more  of  blood.  I  could  not  get  at  the  artery  to  take  it  up,  but  had 
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a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water  thrown  on  immediately,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  approximating  the  eyelids,  I  stitched  them  so  tightly  and 
closely  that  scarcely  any  blood  could  escape  from  the  orbital  cavity, 
though  it  speedily  filled,  and,  distending  the  eyelids,  produced  a 
large  bulging  swelling.  I  then  let  the  mare  get  up,  and  had  cold 
water  played  on  the  part  for  some  hours,  ordered  her  to  be  kept 
quiet  and  well  nursed.  On  July  2nd  the  swelling  was  lessened, 
doubtless  owing  to  contraction  of  the  clotted  blood  in  its  interior ; 
the  margins  of  both  eyelids  from  the  pressure  of  the  sutures  were 
sloughing  away,  leaving  the  eyelids  themselves  glued  together,  and 
every  aspect  of  their  so  healing,  with  the  exception  of  just  at  the 
inner  canthus,  where  there  was  a  slight  discharge.  Removed 
sloughing  portions,  left  carbolised  oil  for  healing  parts,  and  ordered 
the  mare  plenty  of  nutritious  diet  with  confinement  to  her  box. 
July  20th  :  Swelling  more  reduced,  and  union  of  eyelids  becoming 
more  complete ;  mare  feeding  well ;  continue  dressing,  and  turn 
mare  out  to  grass  for  a  little  while,  night  and  morning ;  still  some 
discharge  from  inner  canthus.  July  28 :  Mare  had  gained  flesh 
since  last  visit  and  suckling  foal  much  better,  swelling  still  more 
reduced,  and  healing  of  eyelids  complete ;  said  she  might  go  to 
light  work  if  wanted.  August  13  th  :  All  enlargement  had  now 
disappeared,  and  the  eyelids,  instead  of  bulging  out,  were  sunk  in 
and  wrinkled,  with  a  mere  thin  line  of  scar  at  the  point  of  junction, 
and  slight  gumminess  at  inner  canthus.  The  mare  had  been  work¬ 
ing  every  day  since  my  last  visit,  and  was  getting  fat,  though 
living  now  entirely  on  grass ;  the  foal,  too,  was  thriving  excellently, 
and  it  was  the  owner’s  opinion  that  the  mare,  having  been  put  to 
the  horse,  was  pregnant  again. 

I  now  much  regret  I  did  not  at  the  time  make  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  removed  eyeball.  A  cursory  glance  showed  it 
to  be  assuming  a  flesh-like  nature  in  place  of  the  usual  structure, 
and  evidently  it  was  taking  on  a  malignant  form  of  disease, 
whether  as  a  primary  circumstance,  or  secondary  to  an  injury,  not 
knowing  sufficient  of  the  previous  progress  of  the  case,  it  is  irn- 
possible  to  say.  A  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  art.  centralis 
retina  accounted  for  such  excessive  hemorrhage  following  its 
division,  and,  without  doubt,  the  clotted  blood  which  was  confined 
in  the  orbital  cavity  by  the  suturing  of  the  eyelids  gradually  became 
absorbed,  as  at  no  time  in  the  small  discharge  exuding  frorn  the 
inner  canthus  was  there  any  foetor.  That  the  diseased  condition 
^of  the  eye  was  a  source  of  considerable  pain  and  irritation  to  the 
animal  prior  to  its  removal,  from  her  very  appearance  seemed  self- 
evident,  and  the  relief  she  must  have  experienced  in  consequence 
of  my  procedure  was  testified  by  a  most  marked  and  speedy  im¬ 
provement  in  her  condition,  and  which  I  have  every  reason  to 
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believe  is  still  maintained.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
remaining  eye  is  quite  sound. 


A  CASE  OF  PANNUS  IN  THE  HORSE’S  EYE. 

BY  H.  F.  JAMES,  V.S.  (GRADUATE  OF  ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE),, 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 

Pannus,  according  to  Soelberg  Wells,  in  his  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,”  is  characterised  by  a  superficial  vascular  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  occupying  more  or  less  of  its  expanse.  It  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  layer  of  cells,  having  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  developed  into  connective  tissue.  This  disease  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  our  patients, 
though  I  have  met  with  it  in  one  horse  and  a  number  of  dogs, 
especially  greyhounds.  The  case  I  bring  before  your  notice  this 
evening  was  in  a  heavy  draft-horse,  and  the  owner  directed  my 
attention  to  it  as  moonblindness,  which  is  a  very  prevalent  trouble 
in  the  west.  The  yellowish  white  opacity,  streaked  with  blood, 
was  quite  different  from  any  appearance  presented  during  the 
course  of  periodic  ophthalmia,  and  I  soon  saw  that  it  was  the 
same  trouble  that  I  had  met  with  in  dogs.  Oculists  look  on  this 
disease  as  not  very  amenable  to  treatment,  even  with  strong 
astringent  and  stimulating  collyria.  They  advise,  in  bad  cases, 
inoculation  of  matter,  even  that  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  is  said 
not  to  be  too  virulent,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  vigorous 
inflammatory  action  in  the  eye.  This  is  a  dangerous  procedure 
in  a  healthy  eye,  but  the  vascularity  of  a  pannus  generally 
preserves  from  ulceration,  perforation,  and  the  sequelae  which 
might  follow  such  an  inoculation  in  a  normal  cornea.  Having  ai 
well-marked  case  of  pink-eye  ”  in  the  same  stable,  I  took  some 
of  the  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  placed  between 
the  lids  of  the  pannus  case  a  few  times  with  a  camel’s-hair 
brush.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  a  little  redness  of  the  eye,  and 
some  weeping  ;  forty-eight  hours  and  lids  greatly  swollen,  intoler¬ 
ance  of  light,  and  muco-purulent  discharge.  The  inflammation  ran 
very  high  for  nearly  two  weeks.  I  then  began  to  use  a  six-grain 
solution  nitrate  of  silver,  and  kept  it  up  for  three  weeks,  the 
result  being  that  the  eye  has  cleared  up  splendidly,  and  only  a. 
slight  trace  of  the  former  opacity  remains. 
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ON  THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  TREATMENT  OF 

ENTROPIUM. 

BY  MAX  KETTRITZ,  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  GNESEN,  GERMANY. 

Considering  the  different  methods  of  operation  for  entropium,, 
which  have  not  only  been  advised,  but  also  performed,  observation 
and  experience  gives  preference  to  that  method  in  which  a  small 
flap  of  skin  is  excised  from  the  upper  lid.  If  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  brought  into  apposition,  and  held  together  by  sutures, 
the  lid  becomes  shortened  and  an  artificial  eversion  of  it  takes 
place.  The  other  methods  do  not  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  some  remarks  with  regard 
to  these  unusual  methods,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  literature 
of  veterinary  surgery,  and  some  of  them  I  have  performed  myself. 
According  to  Helling,  a  caustic  and  astringent  (sulphuric  acid)  is 
good  in  mild  cases  of  relaxation  of  the  eyelid,  but  is  often  uncertain 
in  its  results.  The  method  of  incising  the  conjunctiva  when  the 
entropium  is  due  to  contraction  of  it  (conjunctiva)  is  rarely  success¬ 
ful,  owing  to  the  cicatrization  which  follows  the  incision.  Division 
of  the  tarsus,  where  shortening  of  the  same  causes  the  entropium, 
is  also  doubtful,  because  the  tarsus  usually  becomes  shortened 
again,  and  afterwards  the  border  of  the  eyelid  often  assumes  a 
worse  position  than  before.  Complete  removal  of  the  tarsus  causes 
a  severe  injury  and  mutilation ;  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  healing  by  first  intention,  produces  shortening  of  the 
wound  and  eversion  of  the  eyelid.  Besides  this,  the  operation  is 
performed  very  close  to  the  border  of  the  eyelid,  and  only  a  small 
portion  is  taken  away ;  and  as  the  cicatrizing  wound  is  parallel 
with  the  border  of  the  eyelids,  it  happens  very  often,  especially  in 
old  dogs  with  flabby  eyelids,  that  the  lid  extends  by  relaxation  of 
the  tissues,  and  again  turns  inwards.  The  celebrated  French 
oculist,  Jobert  de  Lamballes,  recommended,  in  his  human  ophthal¬ 
mology  for  the  removal  of  entropium,  the  acupuncture  of  both 
eyelids  upon  their  whole  surface  behind  the  free  borders,  according' 
to  Delpech’s  method.  Lamballes  says  that  the  iron,  after  being 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  must  be  passed  im.  above  and  below  the 
free  border  of  both  eyelids,  so  that  it  will  only  act  upon  the  thin 
external  covering  of  the  lid. 

I  myself  have  tried  this  method  upon  a  hunting  dog  of  an  officer 
of  the  artillery.  In  consequence  of  the  cauterisation,  the  eyelid 
was  turned  outward  at  once,  but  this  was  only  for  a  short  time 
on  account  of  the  slight  swelling  and  the  oedema  of  the  lids,  which 
followed  afterwards,  the  entropium  formed  itself  again,  and  was- 
not  reduced  till  suppuration  and  cicatrization  had  taken  place.  I  it 
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order  to  moderate  the  inflammation  and  to  lessen  the  pain,  I 
covered  the  lids  with  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water. 

The  operation  was  followed  by  a  very  disagreeable  granular 
keratitis.  While  cauterizing  I  came  too  near  to  the  cornea,  because 
the  patient  was  very  restless  and  would  not  close  the  lids.  The 
treatment  of  the  entropium  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  unfortunately 
-there  remained  a  very  visible  scar  as  a  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  cautery. 

Another  method  of  operation  for  entropium,  which  I  have 
performed  in  one  case  with  good  success,  seems  to  obviate  most  of 
4:hese  drawbacks.  At  first  a  transverse  incision  is  made  through 
the  skin  5  m.  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  about  half-an-inch  long. 
Then  two  converging  incisions  are  directed  towards  the  border  of 
the  eyelid,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  whose  apex  sides  are  i^m.-2m. 
away  from  the  eyelid  border,  and  which  have  here  a  distance  of  3m. 
between  each  other.  After  this  the  flap  is  dissected  and  the  eyelid 
drawn  up  to  its  natural  position,  the  flap  being  shortened  as  much 
as  the  case  requires.  With  two  sutures  the  flap  is  fastened  to  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  and  is  otherwise  secured  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster.  Where  it  seems  necessary,  the  lateral  incisions 
may  be  secured  with  sutures  to  the  adjacent  parts.  It  need  hardly 
be  mentioned  that  some  hairs  of  the  eyebrows  must  be  cut  away 
before  operating.  The  shortened  flap  of  skin  heals  readily,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  purpose  of  the  operation  to  lessen  the  size  of  the 
external  eyelid  is  easily  accomplished.  This  method  of  operation 
has,  in  my  opinion,  the  essential  advantage  over  the  usual  excision 
of  a  transverse  fold  of  the  lid  and  its  healing;  for  in  the  way 
described  above,  there  is  a  larger  flap  of  skin,  which  in  the  process 
of  healing  turns  the  inverted  lid  outwards,  and  relaxation  can 
hardly  if  ever  at  all  return — at  least  I  have  not  observed  it  in  my 
patient.  The  upper  and  lower  osseous  border  of  the  orbit  serves 
as  a  point  of  fixation  and  support  for  the  new  flap,  acting  as  a 
pulley  to  prevent  too  much  relaxation.  The  disfiguration,  caused 
by  the  new  flap,  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  (the  flap)  unites  with 
the  parts  on  both  sides,  which  contribute  to  its  support  and  does 
away  with  one  scar.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  can  be 
applied  to  partial  entropions,  and  the  flap  is  then  made  according 
to  the  position  and  peculiarity  of  the  affection.  In  some  cases  of 
Blepharoptosis  and  Trichiasis,  this  operation  can  also  be  applied, 
although  these  eye  diseases  are  very  seldom  seen  in  our  domes¬ 
ticated  animals.  My  patient,  on  whom  I  have  performed  this 
method  with  good  results,  suffered  from  Phthisis  bulbil  and  the 
contracted  tarsus  of  the  inferior  lid  was  considerably  turned 
inwards.  The  flap  healed  very  nicely,  and  everything  did  well ; 
50  that  after  two  years  no  trace  of  the  old  trouble  could  be  seen. 
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My  own  impression  is  that  this  method  of  treatment  of  the 
entropium  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  suitable  cases,  uncomplicated  by 
other  eye  diseases.  I  therefore  think  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
tested  by  others. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  the  Veterinary  Journal  will  give  it  a  trial 
and  publish  the  result. 


HYDROTHORAX:  PARACENTESIS  THORACIS  FOUR 

TIMES.— RECOVERY. 

BY  J.  C.  BERNE,  M.R.C.V.S.,  ARMY  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT, 

ALDERSHOT. 

The  above  heading  is  an  epitome  of  a  case  which  I  had  under 
treatment  during  the  past  summer.  It  presented,  however,  features 
of  so  interesting  a  character,  both  in  its  course  and  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  that  I  think  it  desirable  to  supplement  the  information  which 
its  appended  thermometric  chart  affords. 

On  June  14,  the  horse  whose  case  I  am  describing  was  reported 
as  not  having  eaten  his  evening  feed.  In  addition  to  the  symp¬ 
toms  given  in  the  chart,  there  was  an  occasional  cough,  injection 
of  the  conjunctival  and  nasal  mucous  membranes,  hot  skin,  and 
drooping  head.  He  was  removed  to  a  large  and  well-ventilated 
loose-box,  and  a  bucket  of  drinking-water,  in  which  Pot.  nit.  ^i. 
was  dissolved,  placed  within  his  reach.  He  could  also  indulge  in 
linseed  gruel  if  so  inclined,  and  small  portions  of  fresh  grass  were 
also  got  for  him. 

There  was  no  change  next  day,  but  on  the  i6th  he  was  more 
inclined  to  eat  the  grass.  The  cough  was  more  troublesome  on 
the  1 8th,  and  the  surface  temperature  was  higher.  The  treatment 
adopted,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  indicated,  was  Ext.  bella¬ 
donna  ^i.,  mixed  with  treacle,  divided  into  two  parts,  each  portion 
to  be  placed  on  the  tongue  at  half  an  hour’s  interval,  same  to  be 
repeated  in  the  evening ;  body,  face,  and  nostrils  to  be  sponged 
with  vinegar  and  water.  To  avoid  repetition,  I  mention  here  that 
this  sponging  was  done  several  times  daily  till  convalescence  set 
in.  On  the  21st,  though  patient  appeared  better,  his  symptoms 
pointed  the  other  way.  He  would  not  look  at  food  of  any  sort, 
and  there  were  evidences  of  thoracic  effusion.  Ammon,  carb.  ^i. 
in  small  ball,  three  times  a  day,  ordered. 

He  was  still  losing  ground  on  the  22nd.  The  next  day  the 
effusion  was  greater.  Two  quarts  of  strong  ale  ordered  to  be  given 
daily.  The  24th  found  patient  with  a  very  marked  loss  of  stamina, 
and  this  was  synchronous  with  increased  chest  exudation,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  flapping  nostrils  and  wholly  abdominal  breathing. 
The  right  lung’s  functions  had  almost  ceased.  At  noon  I  deter- 
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mined  on  operating  on  this  side,  and  Vet.  Surg.  Fred  Smith,  of 
the  Aldershot  School,  who  was  present,  punctured  the  chest- 
wall  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  about  2\  inches  above 
the  junction  of  ribs  and  cartilage.  Four  gallons  of  fluid  were 
drawn  off.  No  precautions  were  adopted  with  reference  to  the 
operation.  The  patient  bore  it  well,  and  its  effects  were  imme¬ 
diate  and  satisfactory.  Next  day  the  improvement  was  main¬ 
tained,  but  I  saw  that  the  condition  of  the  left  side  demanded  atten¬ 
tion,  as  it  was  half  full  of  fluid.  I  punctured,  using  a  trocar  and  canula 
smaller  than  that  of  Mr.  Smith.*  I  took  away  three  gallons 
of  the  contents,  and  with  a  result  equally  satisfactory  as  on  yester¬ 
day.  When  the  patient’s  head  was  released,  he  turned  to  the 
manger  and  ate  a  bran-mash.  Ale  continued  as  before,  with  Pot. 
iod.  5ii.  thrice  a  day,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  discontinued ;  horse 
eating  plentifully  of  green  grass. 

On  the  28th  the  breathing  much  distressed,  and  patient  very 
low.  The  loss  of  flesh  at  this  date  was  excessive.  At  1 1  a.m.  I 
removed  again  two  gallons  of  exudate  from  left  side.  Patient 
doing  well  up  to  July  4th,  when  I  took  away  two  gallons  from 
right  side  of  chest.  From  this  date  till  patient  was  discharged  the 
sick-list,  on  July  20th,  he  improved  daily. 

The  first  really  cheering  symptom  he  showed  was  on  July  lOth, 
when  he  lay  down.  He  became  quite  a  pet  with  his  attendants  in 
the  infirmary,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  mistaken  kindness  of  one  of 
these  that  I  attributed  a  slight  attack  cf  Colic  he  had  on  the  17th. 
His  appetite  at  this  time  was  ravenous,  and  he  got  too  much  to 
eat. 

The  recovery  of  this  horse  after  eleven  gallons  of  fluid  were 
removed  from  his  chest  by  four  tappings  makes  the  case  sui 
generis. 

We  are  told  that  different  animals  and  different  breeds  of  horses 
endure  disease  very  variously.  Some  die  from  causes  that  others 
live  through ;  and  that  a  thoroughbred  horse  will  withstand  disease, 
and  be  as  serviceable  as  before,  when  a  lower-bred  animal  would 
quickly  succumb.  As  far  as  breeding  goes,  the  horse  (the  subject 
of  this  report)  had  nothing  to  help  him — rather  the  contrary.  He 
is  a  washy  bay,  common-bred  English  animal,  6  yrs.  old,  standing 
iS-3i- 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  satisfactory  ending  of  this 
serious  attack  of  illness?  Not,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  medicine 
used ;  rather  to  good  nursing,  attending  to  hygienic  requirements, 
to  a  plentiful  supply  of  grass,  besides,  of  course,  the  tapping.  The 
mildness  of  the  season,  no  doubt,  was  also  an  important  factor ; 
for,  besides  its  genial  effects,  it  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  grass  I 
wanted. 

*  The  canula  is  xV  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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I  have  stated  that  I  place  little  to  the  credit  of  the  medicines  used 
in  this  case.  Indeed,  I  believe,  where  a  horse  is  suffering  from  a 
wasting  disease,  drugs  might  be  discarded  for  good  nursing.  And 
it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  when  the  dosing  of  an  animal 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  force,  we  occasion  worry  and  pain, 
and  thereby  lessen  the  vital  powers  which  it  is  our  aim  to 
conserve. 

Most  of  us  have  had  to  regret  the  uselessness  of  paracentesis 
in  many  cases  of  thoracic  effusion.  I  hope  the  happy  result  ob¬ 
tained  in  my  case  may  give  us  hope  in  future,  and  serve  to  rescue 
from  almost  universal  condemnation  an  operation  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  of  real  practical  utility. 

The  chest  sounds  during  the  disease  were  of  a  most  puzzling 
nature.  On  auscultating  the  chest  since  recovery,  I  find  the  lungs 
clear  and  sounds  normal ;  but  there  is  a  little  dulness  on  the  left 
side  from  a  thickened  pleura.  The  horse  has  been  at  his  duty 
now  over  ten  weeks,  and  has  never  worked  or  looked  better. 


AN  INTERESTING  CASE  OF  FRACTURES. 

BY  S.  ASSHETON  SMITH,  M.R.C.V.S.,  CALCUTTA. 

I  BEG  to  forward  the  following  short  report  of  a  case,  which  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Veterinary  Journal. 

The  subject  was  a  chestnut  thoroughbred  entire  horse,  bred  by 
General  Parrot,  by  Melton  Mowbray,”  out  of  an  English  mare,  and 
foaled  in  this  country ;  at  the  time  of  the  accident  recorded  below 
he  was  aged  (nine  or  ten  years  old). 

For  the  last  eighteen  months  the  animal  had  been  suffering  from 
chronic  rheumatism,  sometimes  going  sound,  and  at  others  exces¬ 
sively  lame.  On  20th  September  last  he  was  very  well  appa¬ 
rently,  and  the  owner,  unadvisedly,  sent  him  out  for  a  gallop, 
presumably  having  lost  patience  at  the  animal’s  protracted  illness. 
The  animal  was  put  into  a  canter,  which  was  then  increased  to  his 
best  speed,  but  before  he  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  at  the  latter 
pace,  he  fell  down  in  a  perfect  heap,  and  was  unable  to  rise. 

I  was  then  called  to  see  him,  and  found  that  he  had  sustained  a 
comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  scapula,  a  complete  oblique 
fracture  of  the  left  metacarpal  bone,  and  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  ilium,  left  side.  I  had  him  destroyed,  and  have  the  bones  in 
my  possession. 

The  ground  he  was  ridden  over  is  perfectly  level  short  turf, 
first-rate  “  going  ”  for  a  horse.  The  jockey  (who  had  a  narrow 
escape)  informs  me  that  when  going  ”  at  top  speed  he  heard  or 
felt  something  snap  behind  the  sadddle,  and  the  animal  com¬ 
menced  to  sprawl  and  flounder ;  he  endeavoured  to  steady  the  horse 
by  reining  up,  and  then  heard  the  cannon-bone  ”  give  way ; 
they  then  fell  together,  and  the  force  of  the  fall  must  have  fractured 
the  scapula. 
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INSPECTION  OF  DAIRIES. 

Quite  recently  a  circular-letter  has  been  issued  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  directing  the  attention  of  Local  Authorities  under  its  control 
to  Section  9  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1886,  under 
which  the  powers  relating  to  the  regulation  of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and 
milk-shops  are  transferred  from  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Police,  to  Local  Boards  of  Health  and  Urban  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities  in  their  several  districts.  In  this  circular  it  is  stated 
that,  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878,  the  Privy 
Council  was  vested  with  powers  to  make  orders  :  (i)  For  the  registra¬ 
tion  with  the  Local  Authorities  of  all  persons  carrying  on  the  trade  of 
cow-keepers,  dairymen,  or  purveyors  of  milk  ;  (2)  For  the  inspection  of 
cattle  in  dairies,  and  for  prescribing  and  regulating  the  lighting,  ventila¬ 
tion,  cleansing,  drainage,  and  water-supply  of  dairies  and  cowsheds  in 
the  occupation  of  persons  following  the  trade  of  cow-keepers  or  dairy¬ 
men  ;  (3)  For  securing  the  cleanliness  of  milkstores,  milkshops,  and  of 
vessels  used  for  containing  milk  for  sale  by  such  persons  ;  (4)  For  pre¬ 
scribing  precautions  to  be  taken  for  protecting  milk  against  infection  or 
contamination. 

As  these  regulations  may  now  be  carried  into  effect  by  Urban  or  Rural 
Sanitary  Authorities,  we  think  the  attention  of  the  veterinary  profession 
should  be  kept  upon  that  section  (2)  of  the  Act,  which  deals  with  the 
sanitary  condition  of  dairies  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  animals  therein  ; 
as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  object  of  the  section  may  be  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  carry  out  the  necessary 
measures,  and  the  public  thereby  deprived  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtain¬ 
able  from  their  being  properly  enforced.  It  is  possible,  nay,  very 
probable,  that  incompetent  persons  may  be  appointed  as  inspectors  of 
dairies,  and  that  we  shall  find  medical  men,  policemen,  active  or  super¬ 
annuated  cobblers,  butchers,  and  others  equally  unfit,  employed  on  duties 
which  require  special  technical  knowledge,  such  as  only  well-skilled  veteri¬ 
narians  possess.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  profession  to  protest  against  any 
abuse  of  this  kind,  and  to  maintain  its  right  to  be  consulted  and  its 
services  enlisted  in  such  work  as  this.  When  we  consider  the  im¬ 
mense  importance  of  preserving  the  milk-yielding  inmates  of  cowsheds 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  health  possible,  and  that  only  special  train¬ 
ing  and  long  experience  among  cattle  can  ensure  this,  and  enable 
persons  to  detect  disease  in  its  more  occult,  yet  none  the  less  dangerous 
forms,  the  necessity  for  this  attitude  of  observation  and  expectancy  can¬ 
not  be  over-rated.  We  know  how  Local  Authorities  have  been,  and 
are  now,  disposed  to  ignore  the  value  of  veterinary  knowledge  in  the 
suppression  of  contagious  diseases  among  animals,  and,  in  order  to  save 
a  few  pounds,  as  they  imagine,  they  install  perfectly  incompetent 
officials  in  posts  in  which  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  This 
injudicious  thrift  has  cost  the  country  dearly  in  money,  and  a  like 
policy  will,  if  it  does  not  endanger  the  public  health,  at  any  rate  do 
little  towards  ensuring  its  protection. 
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PASTEUR  AND  HIS  WORK,  FROM  AN  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
VETERINARY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  PRINCIPAL  VETERINARY  SURGEON  OF 

THE  ARMY. 

{Continued  from  page  336.) 

The  announcement  of  a  method  of  protection  from  the  most  serious  animal 
disease  in  France,  was  made  on  February  28th,  1881,  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  it  was  received  with  great  acclamation,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Melun,  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  invited  Pasteur  to  give  a  public  demonstration  of  his  method  of 
conferring  immunity  from  splenic  fever;  this  invitation  he  accepted,  and 
sixty  sheep  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  was  arranged  that  ten  of  these 
were  to  be  left  untouched ;  twenty-five  were  to  receive  an  inoculation  of  very 
attenuated  virus,  and  in  twelve  to  fifteen  days  another  inoculation  of  stronger 
cultivated  virus.  Some  days  afterwards  these  twenty-five  sheep,  with  the 
other  twenty-five  which  had  not  been  protected,  were  to  be  inoculated  with 
the  crude  mortiferous  virus  of  anthrax. 

Ten  cows  were  also  given  for  experiment — six  to  be  inoculated,  four  not ; 
the  ten  were  afterwards,  the  same  day  as  the  fifty  sheep,  to  be  inoculated 
with  uncultivated  virus.  Pasteur  prognosticated  that  the  twenty-five  sheep 
which  had  not  been  inoculated  would  die,  and  the  other  twenty-five,  pro¬ 
tected  ones,  would  survive ;  also,  that  the  six  inoculated  cows  would  resist 
the  poison,  while  the  four  which  had  not  been  inoculated,  even  if  they  did 
not  die,  would  at  least  be  extremely  ill.  This  prediction  startled  many  of 
his  colleagues  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  some  of  them  designated  it  a 
scientific  imprudence,  which  his  laboratory  experiments  scarcely  warranted. 
Pasteur,  however,  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  result,  as  had  also  his  friend 
and  warm  admirer,  M.  Bouley. 

On  May  the  5th  the  experiment  was  commenced  on  a  farm  belonging  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  M.  Rossignol,  who  was  Secretary-General  of  the  Melun 
Agricultural  Society.  At  the  desire  of  the  Society  a  goat  was  substituted  for 
one  of  the  twenty-five  sheep  of  the  first  lot.  Twenty-four  sheep,  the  goat,, 
and  six  cows  were  each  inoculated  with  five  drops  of  cultivated  virus,  this 
being  placed  beneath  the  skin  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Twelve 
days  afterwards,  these  animals  were  reinoculated  with  a  stronger  cultivated 
virus ;  and  on  May  the  31st,  all  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  inoculated  with 
very  virulent  uncultivated  virus.  A  great  number  of  veterinary  surgeons,  as 
well  as  medical  and  scientific  men,  were  present,  and  one  of  the  former,  in 
order  to  render  the  trial  more  comparative,  had  an  animal  which  had  been 
inoculated  with  the  cultivated  virus,  operated  upon  with  the  deadly  material 
alternately  with  one  which  had  not  been  protected.  Pasteur  then  arranged 
a  meeting  for  June  the  2nd,  which  allowed  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  test  inoculation.  On  that  day  more  than  two  hundred  persons — 
prefects,  senators,  counsellors,  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  farmers — • 
assembled  at  Melun,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  could  not  repress  a  shout  of 
admiration.  Of  the  twenty-five  sheep  which  had  not  been  protectively 
inoculated,  twenty-one  were  dead,  two  were  dying,  and  the  others  were 
certain  to  die  that  evening;  the  goat  also  was  dead.  The  non-protected 
cows  were  all  suffering  from  intense  fever,  and  were  so  weak  that  they  could 
not  eat,  while  there  were  great  swellings  where  they  had  been  inoculated 
with  the  crude  virus.  The  protected  sheep  were  healthy  and  lively,  while 
the  cows  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  disturbance  in  health,  and  there  was 
no  tumour  at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  The  most  incredulous  were  convinced 
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of  the  value  and  reality  of  the  experiment,  and  were  unable  to  conceal  their 
astonishment  at  the  victory  Pasteur  had  gained  over  such  a  deadly  disease. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  been  the  most  sceptical,  now  became  such  a 
convert  that  he  had  himself  inoculated  with  the  two  cultivations,  without  any 
other  accident  than  a  slight  fever ;  and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  his  family 
to  induce  him  to  desist  from  inoculating  himself  with  the  unattenuated  virus. 

On  the  result  of  this  experiment  being  made  known  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  press,  Pasteur  was  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  inoculat¬ 
ing  material,  or  “vaccine,”  from  breeders  of  sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as  from 
Agricultural  Societies ;  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  institute  a  small  manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Rue  Vauquelin,  Paris,  for  its  preparation.  At  the  end  of  i88i, 
33,946  animals  had  been  protectively  inoculated,  of  which  32,550  were  sheep, 
1,254  oxen,  and  142  horses;  in  1882  the  number  amounted  to  399,102,  which 
included  47,000  oxen,  and  2,000  horses;  and  in  1883,  100,000  animals  were 
added  to  the  total  of  the  previous  year.  In  the  flocks  where  half  had  been 
protected  and  the  other  half  had  not — all  herding  together — the  deaths  from 
anthrax  in  1881  were  ten  times  less  among  the  former  than  among  the  latter, 
being  i  in  740,  against  i  in  78  ;  in  cows  and  oxen  it  was  14  times  less,  being 
one  in  1,254  against  i  in  88.  In  1883  it  was  proved  that  the  protection  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  inoculation  of  cultivated  virus  generally  lasted  longer  than  a 
year ;  but  it  has  been  found  prudent  to  recommend  inoculation  every  year, 
performing  the  operation  at  a  period  before  anthrax  is  usually  developed — in 
March  and  April ;  for  it  is  recognised  that  such  inoculation  is  powerless 
against  the  disease  in  a  state  of  incubation — this  is,  when  the  poison  is 
developing  in  the  system. 

If  we  consider  that  France  was  estimated  to  lose,  annually,  from  this 
disease  alone,  animals  valued  at  twenty  millions  of  francs  (£800,000),  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  anxiety  of  agriculturists  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
measure  which  offered  a  prospect  of  diminishing  such  a  serious  drain  upon 
their  resources — not  to  mention  the  risk  they  and  their  labourers  incurred 
from  such  a  dangerous  contagion,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of  burial  of  carcases, 
and  other  disadvantages  which  cannot  be  directly  estimated. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  employed  in  describing,  in  outline,  the  method 
of  enfeebling  or  attenuating  the  virus  of  this  and  some  other  virulent  diseases, 
in  order  to  procure  protective  material,  or  “  vaccines,”  for  inoculation,  as  well 
as  in  sketching  the  manner  of  performing  inoculation. 

The  crude  virus  of  the  disease  is  first  sown,  in  minute  quantity,  in  what  is 
termed  cultivation  liquid.  But  in  order  to  exclude  all  other  germs,  except 
those  which  are  to  be  cultivated,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  in  order  to 
completely  “sterilise”  this  liquid,  previous  to  the  sowing;  and  everything 
relating  to  the  operation — cotton-wool,  filters,  culture-tubes,  flasks,  and  all 
implements — has  to  be  rendered  thoroughly  free  from  germs,  or  sterile,  by 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  such  as  will  certainly  destroy  all  organisms 
(298°  to  334°  Fahr.).  The  seed-bed,  or  cultivation  liquid  itself,  which  is  some 
simple  infusion  or  decoction  of  suitable  organic  matter,  is  boiled  for  an  hour 
at  a  time  on  two  consecutive  days,  in  glass  vessels  with  a  narrow  neck, 
which  is  then  plugged  with  baked  cotton-wool ;  this  wool  intercepts  the 
entrance  of  germs  by  filtering  the  air,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  pass 
through.  And  to  make  certain  that  all  spores  which  may  have  been  in  the 
fluid  at  the  first  boiling  are  killed,  it  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  varying 
between  89°  and  90°  Fahr.,  which  will  induce  any  that  may  have  escaped  to 
advance  to  that  stage  of  germination  at  which  destruction  would  be  certain 
at  the  second  boiling.  After  this  it  is  kept  for  some  weeks  again  at  the 
medium  temperature,  still  secluded  by  the  cotton-wool ;  if  it  remains  clear 
and  limpid  for  that  time,  it  is  fit  for  sowing,  but  if  it  becomes  turbid,  it 
shows  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  sterilised,  and  is  unfit  for  use.  If  every 
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precaution  has  been  taken,  the  fluid  will  remain  perfectly  limpid  for  months, 
though  the  cultivation-tubes  which  contain  it  are  only  closed  by  some  loose 
cotton-wool.  Instead  of  cotton-wool,  the  tube  is  sometimes  closed  by 
softening  its  neck  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  drawing  it  out  to  a  very  small 
extremity,  at  the  same  time  bending  it  to  and  fro  in  a  number  of  sinuous 
twists.  At  each  of  these  bends  a  little  liquor  condenses,  which  detains  any 
impurities  that  might  be  carried  in  by  the  air.  When  the  cultivation  fluid 
has  been  inoculated  with  the  virus,  the  same  care  is  exercised  in  excluding 
these  impurities,  and  it  is  kept  at  the  temperature  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  the  germs,  which  soon  multiply  so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  quite 
opaque  in  a  short  time. 

With  regard  to  the  inoculation  of  animals,  the  prepared  fluid  is  contained 
in  closely  corked  tubes,  those  of  Pasteur  holding  sufficient  to  inoculate  50 
100,  200,  or  300  sheep ;  and  they  are  labelled  as  “  first  vaccine,”  or  “second 
vaccine,”  according  to  the  degree  of  cultivation.  Of  course,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  liquid  should  be  perfectly  pure  when  it  is  used,  as  if  not, 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  blood-poisoning,  &;c., 'might  occur,  and  the  object  of 
the  inoculation  be  frustrated.  The  tubes  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  as 
in  a  cellar,  and  a  tube  which  is  opened  one  day  should  not  be  kept  for  use 
afterwards,  but  if  any  of  the  contents  is  left,  it  should  be  destroyed.  Inocula¬ 
tion  is  made  with  the  ordinary  hypodermic  or  Pravaz  syringe,  such  as  is  used 
by  medical  men  and  veterinary  surgeons.  This  instrument  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  germs  every  time  it  is  used,  and  in  filling  it, 
care  must  be  taken  that  air  is  not  sucked  in  with  the  fluid  to  be  injected. 
The  piston  should  work  so  well  as  to  completely  fill  the  syringe.  If  sheep 
are  to  be  inoculated,  an  assistant  seizes  the  animal,  seating  it  on  the  ground 
and  holding  it  by  the  fore  legs,  while  the  operator  inserts  the  needle  of  the 
syringe  through  the  thin  skin  inside  the  thigh.  When  completely  through 
the  skin,  the  piston  is  pushed  until  sufficient  fluid  has  been  introduced — the 
body  or  piston  of  the  syringe  being  graduated  by  marks,  the  quantity  can  be 
measured.  The  needle  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  iskin  lightly  rubbed,  in 
order  to  diffuse  the  injected  material  beneath  it.  The  syringe  will  hold  fluid 
sufficient  to 'inoculate  eight  sheep  or  goats,  or  four  horses  or  cows  ;  and  with 
a  little  practice  a  man  can  operate  on  150  sheep  per  hour.  In  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  after  the  first  inoculation,  the  operation  is  repeated  with  the 
second  or  stronger  fluid,  the  opposite  thigh  being  selected  if  sheep  are  the 
subjects.  With  the  larger  animals,  the  inoculation  is  made  behind  the 
shoulder  in  cows  and  oxen,  and  in  the  neck  of  horses.  The  skin  being 
thick,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  it  in  pushing  the  needle  through. 
This  is  best  done  by  taking  up  a  fold  of  the  skin  and  passing  the  needle 
into  it,  the  needle  being  stronger  than  that  for  sheep.  If  the  first 
inoculation  is  not  properly  done,  there  is  danger  that  the  second  may  kill. 
The  appearance  of  a  tumour  at  the  point  of  inoculation  in  cows  has  been 
rare,  but  in  horses,  and  more  especially  young  horses,  this  has  been  noticed  ; 
but  it  has  generally  subsided  without  any  treatment. 

The  experiment  of  inoculating  young  horses  three  times — twice  with  the 
first  vaccine,  and  once  with  the  second — has  resulted  favourably,  no  tumour 
appearing.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  best  method  of  inoculation  for  horses. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  remark  that,  whether  moved  thereto  by 
Pasteur’s  success  in  protecting  poultry  from  fowl-cholera,  or  inspired  by 
some  other  influence,  there  were  other  investigators  of  this  disease  in  the 
field,  who  came  near  the  goal  which  was  subsequently  reached  by  the 
indefatigable  master.  In  1880,  Dr.  Toussaint,  of  the  Toulouse  Veterinary 
School,  published  the  results  of  his  inquiries  and  experiments,  and  we  learn 
that  for  nearly  four  years  he  had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
study  of  anthrax,  and  especially  practising  experimental  inoculation  of  its 
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virus.  These  experiments  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  that  sheep  and  rabbits 
were  protected  by  injecting  beneath  the  skin  anthrax  blood  deprived,  he 
believed,  of  the  bacilli,  either  by  filtration,  heat,  or  even  antiseptics.  He 
preferred  heating  fresh  blood  from  a  diseased  animal  to  a  temperature  of 
131°  Fahr.  for  ten  minutes,  adding  to  it  one-half  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 
A  small  quantity  of  this  injected  beneath  the  skin,  gave  rise  to  slight  fever  in 
three  or  four  days,  but  which  subsided  on  the  fifth  day.  Inoculation  with 
very  virulent  anthrax  blood  on  the  fifteenth  day  afterwards,  produced  no 
effect ;  so  that  the  animal  was  proof  against  it.  When  injected  at  the  same 
time  as  the  heated  material,  however,  death  ensued. 

Toussaint  had,  therefore,  the  priority  of  two  years  in  discovering  a  means 
of  securing  immunity  from  anthrax,  in  modifying  its  virus  by  heat ;  but, 
unfortunately,  his  simple  method  has  not  been  found  to  possess  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  safety  of  Pasteur’s  cultivations,  though  Chauveau  has  endeavoured 
to  inprove  it.  , 

Very  early  m  1878,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Brown  Institution,  having  received  a  money  grant  from  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  undertook  some  experiments  in  anthrax  (“Journal”  of  the 
R.  A.  Society,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  257),  in  which  he  succeeded  in  rendering  cattle 
proof  against  the  lethal  inoculation  of  virus,  by  first  passing  the  latter 
through  the  body  of  a  guinea  pig,  which  it  had  killed.  “  The  rodents  die, 
but  the  bovine  animals  inoculated  with  their  blood  or  with  the  pulp  of  their 
diseased  spleens,  recover.”  And  he  adds  :  “  The  question  whether  this  fact, 
like  the  analogous  one  of  the  mitigation  of  human  small-pox  by  transmission, 
can  be  directly  applied  to  a  practical  purpose,  I  leave  to  be  determined  by 
future  inquiry.  Its  present  interest  lies  in  its  bearing  on  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  infection  in  anthrax.”  In  1879  and  1880,  the  experiments 
were  continued  by  Sanderson’s  successor,  Dr.  Greenfield,  and  those  who 
read  his  reports  in  the  Society’s  “Journal”  (vol.  xvi.,  p.  273,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  30), 
will  find  that  Pasteur’s  discovery  of  anthrax  protective  inoculation  by  means 
of  cultivated  virus,  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  anticipated  by  the  liberal  action 
of  the  Society  and  the  scientific  ability  of  its  agent.  Dr.  Greenfield,  in  his 
second  report,  published  at  the  commencement  of  1881,  concisely  gives  the 
object  and  the  result  of  his  investigations,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that, 
so  far  as  immunity  from  the  disease  is  concerned,  they  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Pasteur. 

“  In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  any  modification  of  the  poison  of  the  disease  could  be 
artificially  produced  without  the  employment  of  animals  for  the  production 
of  the  modified  virus.  With  this  object,  I  have  made  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  cultivating  the  virus  artificially  in  organic  fluids,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  prove  that  it  is  capable  of  gradual  attenuation,  even  to  the  degree  of 
complete  destruction  of  its  virulence,  and  it  may  thus  be  greatly  modified, 
so  that  a  certain  degree  of  poisonous  activity  may  be  attained  at  will.  The 
details  of  the  experiments  given,  quite  corroborate  his  statement.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  have  no  Academy  of  Sciences  in  this  country ;  and  though  our 
agriculture  has  been  most  terribly  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  pestilential 
diseases  among  animals,  yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  thern.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Society’s  efforts  and  Dr.  Greenfield’s  anticipatory  discovery, 
have,  it  must  be  confessed  with  regret,  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight. 
If  we  compare  England  with  France,  or  some  other  countries,  in  this  matter, 
we  have  small  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

The  brilliant  success  attending  Pasteur’s  public  demonstrations  in  his  own 
land,  naturally  attracted  great  attention  in  other  continental  countries  which 
suffer  quite  as  much  loss  as  France  from  the  destructiveness  of  anthrax,  and 
some  of  these  were  eager  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  efficacy  of  inocula- 
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Jtion,  by  a  trial  on  their  own  territory.  Hungary  made  a  request,  through 
Baron  Kemeny,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  M.  Pasteur  to  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  at  Buda-Pesth  ;  this  was  complied  with,  M.  Thuillier,  one  of  Pasteur’s 
assistants,  and  who  has  since  died  from  cholera  while  investigating  that 
disease  in  Egypt,  having  been  sent  to  the  capital  of  Hungary  to  conduct  the 
official  trial  in  September,  1881.  A  Commission  was  appointed  to  watch  the 
'experiment,  Baron  Kemeny  being  President,  with  the  chief  professors  of  the 
Veterinary  Institute  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  as  members.  Sixty 
.'sheep  and  ten  bovines  were  provided,  but  some  of  the  animals  were  weakly, 
and  others  were  suffering  from  various  diseases  not  apparent  before  inocula¬ 
tion.  One-half  of  the  sheep  and  one-half  of  the  cattle  were  set  aside  as  test 
animals,  to  be  inoculated  with  the  crude  virus  only.  Two  of  the  sheep 
inoculated  with  the  cultivated  virus  died  from  non-specific  disease  before  the 
final  test.  When  all  were  treated  at  last  with  the  deadly  virus,  the  efficacy 
of  “vaccination”  was  fully  verified  by  the  resulting  deaths  in  those  not 
protected,  and  the  immunity  of  those  vaccinated.  The  Buda-Pesth  experi¬ 
ment  was  repeated  at  Kapuvar  on  one  hundred  sheep  and  twenty  oxen ;  fifty 
of  the  former  and  fourteen  of  the  latter  being  “  vaccinated,”  and  fifty  sheep 
.and  six  oxen  being  reserved  for  tests.  Fifty-nine  sheep  and  one  test  cow 
died  after  virulent  inoculation,  and  the  surviving  sheep  and  three  of  the  cows 
were  very  seriously  ill.  One  vaccinated  sheep  died,  the  other  sheep  and 
oxen  not  being  affected.  Twenty-six  sheep  of  a  flock  ravaged  by  anthrax 
were  also  protectively  inoculated.  After  the  second  inoculation  ten  of  these 
died,  and  nine  again  subsequently. 

This  experiment  was  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  the  reason  for  its 
being  so  was  explained  by  Pasteur  as  being  due  to  the  first  inoculation 
material,  which  Thuillier  took  with  him  from  France,  being  too  weak  to  resist 
the  effect  of  the  second — it  had  been,  unknown  to  Pasteur,  “  over- 
cultivated.” 

Prussia  made  application  for  “vaccine  virus,”  but  as  the  value  of  Pasteur’s 
discovery  was  formally  contested  in  Prussia,  by  Koch  and  others,  Pasteur 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  demonstrative  experiment  like  that 
which  had  been  made  at  Pouilly-le-Fort,  Melum.  Dr.  Roloff,  director  of  the 
Berlin  Veterinary  School,  took  the  initiative  in  this  step,  by  applying  to  the 
German  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  experiment  made,  and  to 
nominate  a  Commission  to  report  on  it.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission — with  H.  Beyer,  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Government,  as 
President,  and  Dr.  Virchow,  Count  Zieten-Schwerin,  Councillors  Zimmerman 
and  Rimpau,  several  Veterinary  School  directors — Dammaun,  Leisering,  and 
Seidamgrotzky,  and  several  of  the  leading  veterinary  surgeons  from  different 
parts  of  Germany,  members.  Twelve  cattle  and  fifty  sheep  were  collected  at 
a  place  called  Packish,  where  anthrax  had  prevailed  to  a  large  extent  for 
some  time,  attacking  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  In  one  year  alone,  seven 
horses,  sixty-two  cattle,  and  twenty-two  sheep  died  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  outbreaks  were  more  frequent  when  the  animals  grazed  on  certain 
parts  of  the  field,  or  when  these  parts  were  mown  for  stall-feeding.  The 
farmer  had  used  this  field  as  the  burial-place  for  animals  which  had  died 
from  anthrax,  while  other  carcasses  he  put  in  the  manure-heap,  which  was 
in  due  course  distributed  over  the  land.  The  cattle  and  sheep  for  experi¬ 
ment  were  brought  from  an  infected  locality,  and  were  divided  in  two  equal 
portions  ;  and  twenty-five  sheep  and  six  cattle  were  inoculated  with  the 
primary  vaccine  without  any  unfavourable  symptoms  following.  After  the 
second  inoculation,  however,  several  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  became  very  ill, 
andthree  sheep  died.  The  cattle  andremaining  sheepwere  soon  quite  well,  and 
were  inoculated  with  very  virulent  blood,  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  half 
of  the  animals  kept  for  test  purposes.  All  of  the  former  continued  perfectly 
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well,  but  all  the  sheep  and  three  cattle  of  the  latter  perished  from  anthrax^ 
The  experiment  demonstrated  that  Pasteur’s  protective  inoculation  gives  the 
inoculated  animals  complete  immunity  ;  but  its  practical  utility  was  doubtful,, 
as  twelve  per  cent,  of  those  inoculated  succumbed  to  the  second  inoculation.. 
Pasteur  was  of  opinion  that  the  breed  of  sheep  had  something  to  do  with 
this  result,  so  different  to  that  observed  in  France  ;  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  accepting  this  view,  put  the  entire  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm  at 
his  disposal.  These  were  subjected  to  experiment ;  and  fifty-two  head  of 
cattle  on  another  farm  were  inoculated  protectively.  None  of  the  cattle 
died  ;  and  the  result  with  the  sheep  was  more  favourable  than  that  in  the. 
first  experiment. 

The  conclusions  or  inferences  arrived  at  from  these  two  sets  of  carefully 
conducted  and  closely  supervised  experiments,  were  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  I.  Cattle  which  withstand  inoculation  with  the  cultivated  material,  do- 
not  contract  the  natural  form  of  the  disease. 

“2.  The  weakest  cultivated  fluid  (premier  vaccin)  did  not  produce  any 
sign  of  disease,  either  in  cattle  or  sheep. 

‘‘  3.  The  second  inoculation,  with  the  more  virulent  cultivated  material, 
( deuxieme  vaccin ),  produced  a  decided  rise  of  the  internal  temperature  and. 
illness,  although  this  was  not,  as  a  rule,  fatal.  At  the  seat  of  inoculation, 
various-sized  nodules  or  swellings  formed,  which  were  either  painful  or 
painless.  None  of  the  cattle  died  after  the  second  inoculation,  but  three 
sheep  of  the  twenty-five  used  for  the  first  experiment,  and  pne  of  the  251  of 
the  second,  perished. 

“4.  The  controlling  experiments  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  that  had  died 
of  anthrax,  and  with  the  virulent  fluid  from  Pasteur’s  laboratory,  produced  only 
a  slight  disturbance  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  that  had  been  previously  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  cultivated  fluids  ;  those  animals  which  had  ndt  bee.n  so  pro¬ 
tected,  however,  became  very  ill  indeed.  Of  the  twenty-five  s.heep  in  the 
first  experiment,  and  which  had  been  inoculated  with,  the  protective  fluid, 
none  died  ;  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  second  experiment,  two  lambs  suc¬ 
cumbed — one  fourteen  days  after  inoculation  ;  but  both  were  weakly  animals,, 
which  may  account  for  this  unfavourable  result.” 

{To  be  continuedi) 


SHORTHAND  NOTES  OF  TWO  LECTURES  ON  POISONING  OF 
HORSES  BY  LATHYRUS  SATIVUS. 

BY  PRINCIPAL  M’CALL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  GLASGOW. 

{Contimied  fro7n  page  342.) 

Microscopic  Examination. 

The  blood  was  examined  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  experiment,  and 
until  animal  was  killed.  It  was  examined  both  fresh  and  after  staining  with 
aniline  dyes.  Many  of  these  examinations  were  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  oil  immersion  objective  by  Powell  and  Lealand.  In  no  case  were 
organisms  seen,  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  none  were  present 
either  in  the  blood  or  textures  of  the  body. 

The  ganglionic  cells  of  the  motor  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  were  very  much 
diminished  in  number,  and  more  or  less  atrophied.  This  was  well  marked  in 
one  section  just  under  medulla,  and  in  this  section  the  neuroglia  was 
distinctly  increased,  and  many  of  the  cells  had  lost  their  processes,  and  had 
undergone  more  or  less  pigmentary  degeneration.  There  was  also  a  well- 
marked  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  small  arteries  running  in  the  grey 
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matter.  ^  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  although 
still  distinctly  striated,  showed  fatty  metamorphosis.  Between  the  fibres  the 
connective  tissue  and  fat  were  greatly  increased,  indeed  this  was  evident  to 
the  naked  eye.  The  muscles  of  the  left  side  were  most  affected,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Crico-arytenoideus  posticus. 

The  hea7't  was  also  examined,  and  showed  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
change  as  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  viz.,  fatty  degeneration. 

The  lungs  were  much  congested,  and  some  evidence  of  catarrh  was  present ; 
■otherwise  they  appeared  healthy. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  were  congested,  but  nothing  else  was  seen  to 
.account  for  the  thickening  of  them. 

The  small  intestines  were  in  a  similar  condition  to  the  stomach. 

Chemical  Exauiiiiation. 

^  Prof.  Cooke  could  not  discover  anything  in  the  pea,  but  that  it  was  very 
rich  in  albumen. 

By  a  brief  analysis  of  this  experimental  case,  I  think  we  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  disease  in  this  animal  was  the  result  of  the  diet  upon  which  it 
was  fed,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  that  was  almost  entirely  raw  Indian  peas 
of  the  variety  termed  “  Lathyrus  Sativus,”  and  which  I  now  hand  round  for 
your  inspection.  These  peas,  or  something  mixed  up  with  or  adherent  to 
them  (but  more  of  this  hereafter),  have  the  power  of  functionally  disturbing 
the  nerve  centres,  more  especially  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in  as  an  article  of  diet,  of  leading  to  organic  disease,  not  only  of  the 
nerves  themselves,  but  also  the  organs  in  which  they  are  distributed.  The 
functional  disturbance  may  be  so  marked  as  with  slight  physical  exercise  to 
lead  to  instant  death  by  “  Apnoea,”  or  so  called  “  Asphyxia.” 

The  mode  of  death,  whether  due  to  organic  disease,  with  of  course  func¬ 
tional  disturbance,  or  functional  disturbance  alone,  is  the  same,  viz.,  “  Apnoea,” 
and  is  as  marked  as  if  you  strangled  the  animal  by  compressing  his  larynx 
with  a  rope. 

Treati7ient. 

We  administered  a  variety  of  medicinal  agents,  but  none  of  them  were 
attended  with  lasting  benefit.  The  only  real  benefit  that  the  animal  derived 
was  from  the  performance  of  a  surgical  operation.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
was  needed  to  relieve  this  distress  of  breathing.  We  had  recourse  to  trache¬ 
otomy.  When  we  put  the  tube  in,  our  case  got  all  right.  No  specific  agent 
had  any  power  to  relieve  the  animal.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  on  the 
bulk  of  the  subjects  that  came  under  our  notice,  and  almost  all  of  the  animals 
operated  on  not  only  recovered,  but  in  a  few  weeks  could  dispense  with  the 
use  of  the  tracheotomy  tube.  One  animal  required  to  wear  the  tube 
■continuously  afterwards,  but  that  animal  was  a  “  roarer  ”  before  operated  on. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  outbreak,  as  the  firm  had  a  large  quantity  of  the 
peas  in  stock,  I  recommended  their  use  in  a  boiled  state  with  other  food,  and 
they  were  all  used  up  at  the  rate  of  i^-  lbs.,  per  horse  per  night,  and  without 
any  abnormal  symptoms  or  disturbance  of  health. 

The  inference  we  draw  from  this  is,  that  boiling  the  peas  destroys  the 
poison,  or  at  all  events  modifies  the  action  of  the  active  principle,  or  poison, 
contained  in  them,  and  its  action  on  the  nervous  system.  At  my  farm  I 
experimented  with  the  peas,  giving  them  grou7id^  and  scalded  to  fattening 
bullocks^  and  they  did  well  on  them.  I  also  fed  sheep  with  the  raw  Un¬ 
ground  peas,  and  they  also  did  well,  so  that  the  poison  in  the  peas  apparently 
has  not,  in  the  quantity  I  gave,  viz.,  3  lbs.  to  cattle  and  i  lb.  to  sheep,  the 
same  action  on  them  as  on  horses ;  but  still  I  would  not  advise  their  unguarded 
<use,  as  my  experience  has  been  too  limited.  The  symptoms  are  so  distressing 
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and  peculiar,  so  urgent  and  alarming,  that  once  seen  and  studied,  I  think 
poisoning  by  the  “  Lathyrus  Sativus  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other 
disease  in  which  roaring  and  distress  in  breathing  are  prominent  symptoms^ 

By  way  of  bringing  this  home  to  you,  I  may  just  mention  that  months  after 
the  disease  had  disappeared  in  Glasgow,  and  all  thoughts  of  it  had  fled  from' 
my  mind,  about  eight  o’clock  one  morning,  as  I  was  in  the  act  of  driving  out 
the  college  gate,  a  man  met  me  in  the  teeth,  dragging  along  a  powerful  and 
valuable  black  horse.  The  noise  was  something  alarming,  and  the  anxiety  of 
expression  and  force  of  thoracic  and  abdominal  breathing  heartrending  to  be¬ 
hold.  I  pulled  up  to  let  the  man  pass,  and  without  leaving  the  vehicle,  diagnosed 
the  case,  and  ordered  there  and  then  tracheotomy  to  be  performed.  When  I 
informed  the  person  in  charge  of  the  horse  that  his  horse  had  been  poisoned 
by  eating  Indian  pulse,  he  said  that  I  was  mistaken,  as  he  could  assure  me 
that  the  horse  got  no  peas  or  beans  but  the  best  of  Scotch  oats.  He  said 
the  horse  only  commenced  to  roar  this  morning,  and  as  he  showed  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  other  horse  which  died  suddenly  yesterday  morning,  and 
which  one  of  my  assistants  had  seen,  he  deemed  it  best  to  bring  him  along  at 
once.  I  replied  that,  “  Get  the  pulse  how  he  may,  the  horse  had  been  fed  on 
them,  and  fed  for  a  time.”  It  was  arranged  that  a  sample  of  all  the  feeding' 
in  his  possession  should  be  sent  to  the  college  for  inspection.  The  hay  was 
first-class.  The  oats  very  good.  The  oats  in  quantity  sent  measured  about 
a  feed.  I  spread  them  out  on  brown  paper,  and  from  that  quantity  picked 
out  the  peas  and  pulse  contained  in  this  bottle  I  now  show  you,  and  which, 
although  split,  in  many  instances,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
as  largely  the  “  Lathyrus  Sativus.”  The  pulse  were  there,  you  see,  and  irk 
such  quantity  as  to  be  unknown  to  the  persons  purchasing  and  feeding  the 
animals,  and  although  the  horse  recovered  after  tracheotomy  and  alteration 
of  diet,  can  you  doubt  that  that  animal  for  a  considerable  time  had  been 
imbibing  the  poison,  and  probably  would  have  died  from  its  effects,  seeing, 
his  neighbours  succumbed  to  it  ?  It  is  a  cumulative  poison,  and  in  this  respect: 
not  unlike  digitalis.  What  object  had  the  grain  merchant  in  view  when  he 
mixed  the  Indian  vetch  with  the  oats  ?  To  poison  the  horse  eating  them  ? 
Certainly  not ;  but  to  make  money,  the  vetch  being  much  cheaper  than  the 
oats,  yet  being  sold  by  weight  for  the  same  price.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  Indian  peas  and  vetches,  and  you  will  find,  as  a  rule,  in  the  identical  same 
cargo  and  same  sack,  several  varieties.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  India  they 
really  don’t  grow  these  vetches  pure,  but  fortunately— at  all  events,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes, — the  “  Lathyrus  Sativus,”  which  produces  this  form  of 
roaring  leading  to  death,  differs  from  all  the  others  in  being  more  or  less 
square,  angular,  and  flattened  in  its  shape. 

Still  further,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  as  to  whether  this  variety  of  Indian 
pulse  is  poisonous,  not  only  to  horses  but  to  men,  I  shall  now  read  you 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Field  towards  the  close  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  : — 

“  This  plant,  ‘  Lathyrus  Sativus,’  bears  the  vernacular  names  of  Kasari, 
Kassar,  Tiura,  Tiuri,  and  Latri.  It  appears  that  it  is  grown  as  a  cold-weather 
crop  on  land  which  will  raise  no  other  kind  of  pulse.  Its  cultivation  is 
commonest  on  very  heavy  clay  soil,  and  it  is  frequently  sown  on  land  which 
is  submerged  in  rainy  seasons,  and  which  hardens  during  the  cold  weather 
almost  to  the  consistency  of  stone  splitting  up  into  long  deep  fissures.  There: 
are  other  reasons  why  so  dangerous  a  kind  of  pulse  is  cultivated. 

“After  prolonged  floods  it  occasionally  offers  a  means  of  raising  a  cold- 
weather  crop  from  land  which  would  otherwise  be  unculturable,  since  it  can 
be  sown  broadcast  on  miry  ground,  and  is  not  so  injuriously  affected  as  many 
other  crops  by  the  subsequent  hardening  of  the  surface.  1 1  is  also  occasionally 
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sown  in  rice  fields  even  before  the  rice  is  cut,  springing  up  between  the  rice 
stalks,  and  yielding  a  crop  in  the  spring,  while  the  rice  stubble  is  still  standing. 

“  Its  undoubted  tendency  to  produce  paralysis  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  in  which  it  is  exceptionally  rich.  Widespread  oc¬ 
currence  of  paralysis  has  taken  place  in  various  districts  after  Kasari  has 
been  grown  on  an  exceptionally  large  scale,  and  cases  of  paralysis  in  the 
military  station  of  Almora  a  few  years  ago  were  traced  to  the  fraudulent  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Kasari  with  the  grain  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  troops. 

“In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  other  crops,  Kasari  was  largely  consumed 
in  the  Eastern  villages  of  Oudh  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  Col.  Sleeman 
reported  thereon  as  follows  : — ‘In  1833  the  sad  effects  of  this  food  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  The  younger  part  of  the  population,  from  the  age  of 
thirty  downwards,  began  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs  below  the 
waist  hy  paralytic  strokes^  in  all  cases  suddeft^  but  in  some  more  severe  than 
in  others.  About  half  the  youth  of  both  sexes  became  affected  during  the 
years  1833  and  1834,  and  many  of  them  have  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs 
entirely,  and  are  unable  to  move.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  natives 
throughout  the  country  that  both  horses  and  bullocks  which  have  been  much 
fed  upon  Kasari  are  liable  to  lose  the  use  of  their  limbs.’  ” 

In  the  Veterinary  Journal  and  Veterinarian^  for  April,  1885,  the  Messrs. 
Leather,  of  Liverpool,  contribute  a  most  lucid,  scientific,  and  convincing 
article  on  Lathyrus-poisoning  in  horses  under  their  charge. 

Principal  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  to  the  Scottish 
Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Society  (also  published  in  the  same 
journals),  refers  to  the  same  disease,  and  I  advise  you  all  to  carefully  peruse 
these  articles.  According  to  the  Messrs.  Leather  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
a  something  (poison)  in  the  pea,  and  according  to  Principal  Williams  a  some¬ 
thing  (bacilli)  in  the  dust  or  dirt  surrounding  the  pea,  but  not  in  it.  Both  are 
agreed,  then,  that  either  the  peas  (vetches)  or  something  mixed  up  with  them 
contain  the  poison. 

For  many  reasons,  but  I  will  only  mention  a  few,  I  agree  with  the  Messrs. 
Leather : — 

\stly. — In  blood-poisoning  by  specific  (pathogenous)  organisms,  I  have 
always  found  well-marked  febrile  disturbance.  In  this  disease  there  was 
no  increase  of  temperature,  and  an  entire  absence  of  pyrexial  phenomena. 

T-ndly. — Examinations  of  the  blood  fresh  drawn,  stained  and  unstained, 
revealed  no  microbes. 

Z'^dly. — Examinations  of  the  tissues,  exudates,  and  extravasates  gave  also 
negative  results. 

/^thly. — Changing  the  diet  arrested  the  malady.  If  the  diet  contained  a 
poison,  vegetable  or  mineral,  this  is  what  we  should  expect,  but  if  it  contained 
a  specific  pathogenous  bacillus,  and  these  bacilli  produced  the  disease,  we 
should  not  expect  that ;  because  the  bacilli  live  and  reproduce  themselves  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  affected  animal,  and  a  change  of  the  diet,  if  the 
food  be  sound,  will  not  destroy  them,  neither  is  it  necessary  for  the  life  of 
bacilli  that  Indian  peas  be  given  as  an  article  of  diet. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  is  dependent  on  an  alkaloid  contained  in 
the  “Lathyrus  Sativus,”  then  the  administration  of  the  vetch  or  the  alkaloid 
contained  in  it,  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  disease. 

^thly. — The  surgical  operation  tracheotomy  arrested  a  fatal  termination, 
and  if  performed  early  and  the  diet  changed,  a  rapid  convalescence  in  every 
case  was  the  result,  and  without  the  administration  of  medicine.  Tracheotomy 
prevented  death,  not  by  destroying  the  vitality  and  action  of  the  bacilli  or 
other  living  organisms— for,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood,  the  more  rapidly  is  the  reproduction  of  disease-producing  microbes  j 
but  by  allowing  air  freely  to  enter  the  lungs  at  the  time  when,  from  spasm, 
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or  paralytic  powerlessness  of  the  dilator  muscles  of  the  larynx,  air  could  not 
find  an  entrance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  chest. 

bthly. — It  is  the  usual  condition  to  find  Indian  peas,  vetches,  and  beans 
of  all  varieties,  mixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  dried  earth,  dust,  rat, 
and  mice  dirt,  etc.,  but  no  other  variety  than  the  angular  vetch  Lathyrus 
Sativus  has  produced  this  nervous  form  of  “  roaring  ”  and  death  in  this 
country. 

Tthly. — The  vetches  given  to  the  mare  in  the  last  experimental  case  were 
as  clean  and  free  of  dust  as  possible. 

Zthly. — Dust  and  dried  faecal  matter  have  always  bacilli  and  micrococci 
present  in  them,  so  that  Prof.  Williams  would  have  no  difficulty  in  “  making 
cultivations,”  and  the  same  applies  to  diseased  lungs  or  bowels,  both  being 
exposed  indirectly  to  the  air. 

<^thly. — Granting  that  there  is  a  pathogenous  bacillus  present,  it  has  yet 
to  be  isolated,  then  inoculated  and  produce  the  disease,  and,  finally,  re-inocu¬ 
lated,  with  reproduction  of  the  malady. 

lothly. — That  it  is  a  specific  poison  and  has  no  power  of  reproduction  in 
the  body,  and  that  it  acts  in  virtue  of  the  quantity  administered,  is  to  my  mind 
as  clear  as  the  evidence  in  favour  of  morphia,  strychnin,  digitalin,  and  other 
medicinal  poisons. 

The  Lathyrus  Sativus  contains  a  poison,  and  that  poison  has  a  specific- 
action  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  more  especially  the  inferior  or  recur¬ 
rent  laryngeal  branches,  and  this  action  is  as  well  marked  as  the  action  of 
digitalis  on  the  heart,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  bears  a  great  re¬ 
semblance. 


RECENT  OUTBREAK  OF  SPLENIC  APOPLEXY  IN  SIOUX 

CITY,  IOWA,  U.S.A. 

BY  T.  BOWHILL,  M.R.C.V.S.,  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA,  U.S.A. 

History. 

Numerous  complaints  of  cattle  dying  suddenly  were  brought  into  town.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  the  animals  till  the  death  rate  was  be¬ 
coming  alarming.  At  length  I  was  called  to  make  a  post-mortem^  and  also  to 
examine  some  sick  animals,  which  died  in  about  twelve  hours  after  I  saw 
them.  On  opening  them  the  appearance  of  the  spleen  and  serous  membranes 
caused  me  to  think  the  causus  mortis  was  either  Anthrax  or  Texas  Fever,  but  I 
was  inclined  to  the  former.  The  same  day  I  was  called  to  make  another post- 
mortem.,  the  appearances  being  similar  but  more  pronounced.  I  asserted  the 
disease  to  be  Splenic  Apoplexy.  I  could  not  examine  the  blood  for  the  Bacillus 
Anthracis  as  my  microscope  was  at  a  distant  town — my  presence  in  Sioux 
City  at  this  time  being  accidental. 

On  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  recognising  the  greatness  of  the  in¬ 
terests  involved,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  City 
Council  immediately.  Having  done  so,  I  advised  the  Council  to  telegraph  for 
the  State  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  order  all  the  carcases  to  be  burned,  all  the 
cattle  in  the  infected  district  to  be  quarantined,  and  gave  the  necessary  in¬ 
structions  concerning  butchermeat  and  the  milk  supply.  The  increase  of  the 
disease  occasioned  considerable  alarm  ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  Council 
requested  the  Health  Officer  and  President  of  the  Committee  to  interview  me. 
Having  stated  my  conclusions,  they  requested  me  to  make  apost-morte7n  of  a 
cow  that  had  died  that  morning,  which  I  did  in  the  presence  of  the  Health 
Officer  and  Dr.  Park,  an  Edinburgh  physician.  I  found  the  lesions  exactly 
those  of  Splenic  Apoplexy,  as  described  by  Principal  Williams  and  Dr. 
Fleming,  and  the  medical  men  were  convinced. 
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The  newspapers  of  the  succeeding  day  contained  the  opinions  of  several 
•empirics,  and  one  from  another  M.R.C.V.S.  in  the  town,  which  I  enclose  — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Journal: 

In  your  issue  of  the  3rd  occurs  a  report  made  to  the  Council  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  in  which  he  plainly  states  that  there  are  cattle  dying  or  have  died 
on  the  West  Side  of  some  contagious  disease.  Now  I  should  be  doing  an. in¬ 
justice  to  rnyself  as  well  as  to  some  of  my  clients  if  I  did  not  offer  an  opinion 
to  the  public.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  contagion  or  infectious  disease 
amongst  cattle  in  this  district.  I  have  been  called  to  several  cases  on  the 
West  Side  reported  to  be  Texas  Fever,  Splenic  Apoplexy,  or  some  Other  form 
of  Anthrax.  I  have  cured  them  all  with  medicine.  Now  if  it  is  theMisease  it 
is  reported  to  be  medicine  would  have  no  effect.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is 
brought  on  by  the  cattle  eating  some  weed  in  the  pasture  which  acts  as  an 
astringent  on  _  the  stoniach  —  causing  indigestion,  then  impaction,  and 
terminating  in  inflammation.  'I  don’t  want  to  write  any  scientific  paper  on 
the  subject  at  present,  but  I  may  explicitly  state  that  in  offering  my  opinion  I 
do  not  consider  my  qualifications  for  the  self-imposed  task  to  arise  from  any 
fancied  superiority  or  perspecuity  of  intellect,  but  from  the  very  homely 
circumstance  of  practical  experience. 

(Signed)  J.  AiRTH,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Note. — Dr.  Morrison  was  my  partner,  and  having  been  in  the  town  for 
some  time  took  the  initiative  before  the  Council. 

One  quack  said  it  was  due  to  Paris  green.  Not  one  of  those  men,  qualified 
•or  unqualified,  made  Jost-mortem  examination,  but  rushed  into  print  to  give 
their  opinions. 

^  I  had  to  endure  considerable  opposition  also  from  the  cattlemen  of  this 
district — Sioux  City  and  neighbourhood  being  the  centre  of  the  cattle  trade 
for  north-western  Iowa.  The  cattlemen  were  alarmed  at  my  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  disease,  and  held  a  meeting  at  which  they  decided  to  send  for  Dr. 
F.  Billings,  a  specialist  (who  is  at  present  engaged  in  investigating  the  Hog 
Cholera  in  Nebraska).  On  his  arrival  at  Sioux  City  there  was  a  temporary 
lull  in  the  death  rate,  and  consequently  no  immediate  opportunity  for  post¬ 
mortems.  One  animal,  nowever,  being  discovered  with  a  temperature  of  104 
deg.  Fahr.,  was  purchased  by  certain  cattlemen  in  order  that  Dr.  Billings 
might  make  an  autopsy  and  settle  the  question  in  dispute.  They  decided  that 
the  killing  should  take  place  at  4  p.m.,  but  the  animal  saved  them  the  trouble, 
as  it  died  at  3.30.  Dr.  Billings  made  his  autopsy  with  my  assistance,  and  got 
numerous  slides  mounted  and  agaragar  (or  Japan  isinglass)  inoculated.  On 
placing  the  slides  under  a  microscope  Dr.  Billings  at  once  detected  the 
Bacillus  Anthracis,  and  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  Splenic  Apoplexy. 
Immediate  endorsement  from  such  a  high  authority  as  Dr.  Billings  was 
naturally  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  and  I  wish  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  my  deep  sense  of  his  courteous  treatment.  I  sent  a  microscopic 
specimen  to  Principal  Williams,  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  from 
whom  I  received  the  following  statement  :  “  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  the 
Bacillus  Anthracis.  There  need  be  no  mistake,  as  the  characters  of  the 
■organisms  are  beautifully  brought  out.” 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Dr.  Billings  the  Assistant  State  Veterinary 
Surgeon  arrived,  and  he  also  made  an  autopsy  and  confirmed  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Billings,  and  instituted  quarantine  regulations.  I  was  appointed  a 
quarantine  officer,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  enforce  regulations 
among  people  whose  crass  ignorance  or  dense  obstinacy  caused  them  to 
ignore  the  danger  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Billings  inoculated  two  squirrels  before 
leaving  town — result,  death  within  twenty  hours.  He  also  left  one  of  the 
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agaragar  cultivations,  which  developed  splendidly,  and  I  found  on  mounting 
a  specimen  the  spores  and  filaments  beautifully  demonstrated.  A  few  days 
after  we  had  marked  out  the  quarantine  district  the  cattle  in  a  large  pasture 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres  began  to  die.  I  again  made  two  autopsies 
with  identical  results.  There  were  about  sixty  deaths  in  the  pasture,  and  as 
I  visited  it  almost  daily  for  two  weeks  I  was  able  to  observe  a  good  many 
symptoms,  which  I  will  nov/  describe. 


Sy7nptoins. 


The  following  is  a  table  of  temperatures,  taken  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  lassoing  the  different  animals  : 


Temp.  Fahr 

Temp.  Fahr. 

I  work  ox  ... 

...  102 

I  work  ox . 

...  102 

I  calf 

105 

I  heifer 

103.2 

I  heifer 

...  102 

I  heifer 

...  *105 

I  heifer 

...  106 

I  heifer 

...  *106.3 

I  cow 

103 

I  heifer 

...  107 

I  cow 

...  106 

I  work  ox  ... 

...  lOI 

I  cow 

...  107 

I  work  ox  ... 

...  102 

I  work  ox  . . . 

...  101.4 

I  young  heifer 

...  106 

Those  marked  with  *  recovered.  I  watched  them  particularly,  having  marked  them, 
and  they  are  now  well  and  in  good  condition. 


The  first  great  symptom  observed  was  isolation,  connected  with  blowing 
and  stiffness  of  hindquarters,  with  elevation  of  temperature,  107  deg.  Fahr. 
being  the  highest  I  found.  One  or  two  animals  attacked  became  delirious, 
and  charged  the  attendants.  Rumination  was  entirely  suspended.  Those 
animals  nearly  always  remained  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  were  raised 
with  difficulty.  When  standing  the  back  was  arched,  legs  rigid  ;  heart  beat 
with  violence  against  thoracic  walls  ;  pulse  small,  rapid  and  irregular.  Some 
of  them  prior  to  death  had  a  sanguineous  discharge  from  the  anus ;  others 
had  not,  whilst  others  had  a  similar  discharge  from  the  nostrils — in  some 
cases  vomition  occurred  a  few  hours  before  death.  There  was  also  more  or 
less  tymphany  and  diarrhoea  present ;  the  anus  and  vulva  more  or  less 
everted  and  of  a  dark  colour,  as  were  also  the  other  visible  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Towards  death  the  eyes  became  sunk  in  the  orbits,  and  ecchymosed 
spots  in  most  instances  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  mouth,  anus,  and  vulva. 
In  one  case  pustules  formed  on  the  anus  prior  to  death,  but  in  other  cases  the 
pustules  were  absent.  In  milch  cows  the  first  great  symptoms  were  :  (r) 
The  partial  cessation  of  milk  ;  (2),  prior  to  death,  the  ears  became  cold  and 
then  the  limbs.  After  these  changes  convulsions,  resulting  in  death  during  the 
fit,  or  in  the  calm  that  preceded  it.  The  best  and  fattest  of  the  cattle„ 
particularly  young  heifers,  went  first.  Some  died  in  a  few  hours  ;  others 
again  lingered  for  several  days,  and,  after  apparent  fictitious  improvement, 
would  suddenly  manifest  acute  symptoms  and  die.  The  work  oxen,  marked 
in  the  list  of  temperatures  as  normal,  were  the  last  to  become  affected,  but  on 
attack  succumbed  rapidly.  Some  of  the  animals  during  life  voided  dung 
covered  with  blood  and  urine  full  of  blood,  resembling  haemo-albumenurea. 
One  case  occured  of  a  cow  that  calved  and  died  the  day  afterward,  the 
symptoms  at  first  resembling  those  of  Parturient  Apoplexy,  the  cow  being 
isolated  and  never  having  come  in  contact  with  infected  pastures  or  animals, 
proving  how  difficult  the  origin  of  the  disease  (in  this  case)  was  to  trace. 
Could  not  this  be  due  to  flies  carrying  the  contagion,  or  to  contagion  in  the 
hay  the  cow  was  fed  on 
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Treatment. 

Knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  having  no  clear  line  of  action  laid' 
down  (“  by  precedent  ”)  I  instituted  preventive  measures.  That  all  animals 
should  be  kept  in  sheds,  the  doors  secured  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  flies. 
Internally  I  prescribed,  to  affected,  and  unaffected  animals,  within  quarantine^ 
district.  Acid  carbol,  2  drachms  ;  01  lini,  i  pint,  and  also  powders,  containing 
Pot.  chlor.  and  Soda  hypo-sulph.,  and  to  others  powders  consisting  of  Sodse 
sulphitis.  Many  of  the  sick  animals  so  treated  lived,  whilst  others  recovered 
without  any  treatment.  This  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mains 
curative  agent  was  the  constitution,  which,  if  strong  enough,  could  resent  or 
indeed  overcome  the  virus.  I  experimented  also  after  the  Russian  method, 
2.^.,  tapping  the  spleen  between  the  two  last  ribs,  and  found  I  had  to  tap' 
further  forward  between  the  third  and  fourth.  This,  however,  resulted  in 
failure  in  every  case  as  the  canula  became  occluded  with  splenic  pulp. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. 

Having  laid  the  animal  on  its  off  side,  removed  the  fore-leg,  cut  along  the 
linee  alba  as  far  as  the  pelvis,  then  cut  through  the  superior  end  of  the  ribs 
and  removed  the  whole  of  the  left  flank,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  ropy,  tarry  condition  of  the  blood  ;  secondly,  the  early 
decomposition  of  the  carcase.  The  spleen  was  enormously  enlarged,  the 
capsule  distended  and  stained,  and,  on  cutting  it  open  a  dark  fluid  escaped  of 
a  maroon  colour,  consisting  of  the  disintegrated  splenic  pulp. 

Lungs — Studded  with  numerous  ecchymosed  patches,  especially  on  the 
pleura  costalis  and  diaphragmaticis,  and  more  or  less  emphysemotous. 

Heart — Pericardium  enlarged  and  a  considerable  amount  of  serum  between 
its  layers,  also  petechae.  The  endocardium  was  studded  with  ecchymosed 
spots,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  washing.  The  internal  coat  of  the  large 
vessels  leading  from  the  heart  presented  a  strained  appearance,  and  said 
vessels  were  full  of  uncoagulated  dark  blood. 

Liver — Enlarged,  and  on  cutting,  an  escape  of  black  blood,  looking  as  if  it 
had  been  boiled.  In  Texas  Fever  the  organ  is  of  yellow  colour,  accompanied 
with  distension  of  the  bile  ducts,  giving  a  streaky  appearance  of  a  bright 
yellow  nature. 

Rumen— and  distended  with  gas,  the  mucous  membrane  being  highly 
congested  and  easily  separated. 

Reticulum — Partially  filled,  and  its  mucous  membrane  similar  to  that  of 
the  rumen. 

Omasum — Contents  hard,  with  mucous  membrane  congested,  and  of  a 
dark  colour,  part  having  peeled  off  and  mixed  with  the  contents. 

Abomasum — Contained  little  food  ;  mucous  membrane  very  highly  con¬ 
gested,  and  entirely  ab rased  in  some  parts. 

Intestines — Highly  congested  throughout,  and  covered  with  ecchymoseci 
spots. 

Peritoneum  and  Mesentries — Covered  with  ecchymosed  spots,  and  the  large 
veins  of  the  mesentery  full  of  blood  and  elevated.  In  one  case  only  did  I  find 
Anthracoid  tumours  in  the  mesentery. 

Kidneys— congested  and  very  fliable,  due  no  doubt  to  the  great 
pyrexia  ;  studded  with  numerous  black  petechae,  but  no  pus  in  the  pelvis,  as 
I  am  informed  is  the  case  in  Texas  Fever. 

Hervous  System — Meninges  of  the  brain  were  covered  with  black  petechae, 
and  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  I  found  clots  of  blood. 

The  Bladder— In  most  cases  full  of  urine  of  a  sanguineous  colour,  and  in 
some  cases  entirely  empty  ;  in  every  case  the  mucous  membrane  was  more 
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‘or  less  congested,  and  in  some  cases  the  vagina  was  covered  with  ecchymosed 
patches.  One  peculiarity  of  the  blood  was  the  absence  of  coagulation  and 
dark  colours  in  every  instance. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  advance  a  few  ideas  concerning  the  cause  of 
this  outbreak.^  For  the  last  two  years  cattle  in  small  numbers  have  died  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  months  of  June  and  July  of  this  year  being  marked  by 
abnormal  heat  and  drought,  numerous  cracks  and  fissures  were  visible  on  all 
grazing  grounds.  The  carelessness  of  owners  of  defunct  cattle  in  the  previous 
years,  as  shown  by  permitting  the  carcases  to  remain  in  pastures  covered 
with  immense  swarms  of  flies,  has  undoubtedly  allowed  said  pastures  to 
become  Anthrax  centres.  The  opening  of  the  ground  has  released  the  spores 
of  the  disease,  and  thereby  caused  the  scourge  under  discussion.  Another 
theory  of  mine  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  diseased  cattle 
were  in  the  habit  of  grazing  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  a  portion 
of  the  river  bottom,  which  is  as  Dr.  Billings  tersely  styled  it,  a  regular 
“  Anthrax  hole.” 

One  final  instance  of  criminal  carelessness  I  wish  to  relate  by  way  of  in¬ 
troducing  my  definite  conclusion  concerning  the  spread  of  the  disease  The 
carcase  of  the  first  victim  I  saw  was  left  to  rot  in  an  inlet  of  the  creek  which, 
running  through  the  town,  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  animal 
population  with  water.  I  found  said  carcase  in  the  same  position  fourteen 
days  after  I  had  ordered  its  entrenchment. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  in  my  mind,  that  had  the  stock-owners  con¬ 
scientiously  acted  according  to  our  orders  and  faithfully  carried  out  the 
quarantine  regulations,  the  disease  would  have  been  immediately  stamped  out. 
But  given  carelessness,  wanton  infraction  of  sanitary  laws,  and  ignorant 
■^opposition  to  the  advice  of  experts,  pestileniia  ad  ceternum. 


MACHINE-MADE  HORSE-SHOES  AND  COLD  FITTING. 

By  H.  Labhart,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Remount  Department, 

Swiss  Army.* 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  my  colleagues  that,  recently,  endea¬ 
vours  have  been  made  to  introduce  machine-made  shoes.  The  battle 
between  the  defenders  of  machine-made  shoes  and  the  adherents  of  the 
customary  method  has  become  rather  hot,  and  it  will  strike  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  periodical,  The  Farrier^  that  even  authorities  upon  shoeing 
take  their  standpoint  too  much  upon  the  question  of  trade.  If  goes  without 
saying  that  next  to  the  technico-scientific  question,  the  politico-economical 
»one  presses  to  the  front. 

In  No.  II,  1885,  of  The  Farrier  {Hufschmied)^  Mr.  Kliemchen  (master 
shoeing  smith  in  Dresden)  calculates  that  in  the  German  Empire,  with  an 
■equine  population  of  3,500,000,  2,800  shoeing  smiths  would  be  without  bread 
if  (supposing  each  horse  was  shod  all  round  eight  times  a  year)  a  quarter  of 
that  number  were  shod  with  machine-made  shoes.  Therefore,  if  the  entire 
^demand  were  thus  supplied  the  total  number  of  men  thrown  out  of  work 
would  be  11,200. 

Such  a  prospect  is  certainly  very  distressing  to  the  workmen,  and 
Mr.  Tittmann,  from  Mainz,  is  partly  to  be  excused  when  he  writes  :  “  The  duty 
-of  self-preservation  forbids  shoeing  smiths  to  make  themselves  dependent 
upon  the  manufacturer;  every  shoeing  smith  should  be  at  enmity  with 
machine-made  shoes  ”  (No.  6,  iii..  The  Farrier'). 

*  Translated  from  the  Schweizer-Archiv  fiir  Thierheillcunde,  by  F.  Raymond, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department. 
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The  history  of  our  century,  however,  teaches  us  plainly  how  unceasingly 
and  recklessly  machine  work  outsteps  handicraft,  and  will  continue  so  to  do. 

All  declarations  and  agitations  in  favour  of  manual  labour  will  be  dashed 
to  the  ground,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  mechanical  products  are 
as  good,  or  better  than  manual  products. 

As  I  have  had  opportunities  of  watching  experiments  on  a  large  scale  with 
machine-made  shoes,  and  have  seen  and  tested  those  of  every  known  firm> 
I  beg  to  express  my  views  upon  the  technical  question. 

At  the  outset,  I  desire  to  refer  shortly  to  the  practice  of  shoeing  with 
caulkins.  When  I  preach  the  banishment  of  caulkins  and  toe-pieces  from 
summer  shoes,  I  am  aware  that  I  am  warming  up  a  stale  dish  in  the  art  of' 
shoeing.  But  I  do  not  hold  it  as  superfluous,  for  not  only  do  some  of  the 
general  public,  narrow-minded  horse  owners,  and  shoeing  smiths,  maintain 
a  blind  belief  in  these  ruinous  adjuncts  to  the  shoe,  with  great  tenacity,  but 
even  among  veterinary  surgeons,  worshippers  of  the  caulkin  are  to  be  found. 
Without  going  into  explanations,  I  will  confine  myself  to  calling  attention  to 
the  unnatural  position  the  foot  is  put  in  by  the  caulkin,  and  the  removal  of 
the  frog  from  the  ground,  although  the  frog  is  intended  by  nature  to  support 
a  great  part  of  the  weight.  When  it  is  further  considered  that  the  frog  acts 
as  a  buffer  against  concussion,  and  the  unfavourable  position  it  is  placed  in 
by  this  method,  particularly  in  carrying  and  riding  horses,  called  upon  to- 
move  and  to  stop  suddenly,  or  to  jump,  the  disadvantages  of  caulkin  shoeing 
become  apparent.  All  these  drawbacks  are  accepted  by  many  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  prevention  of  slipping  thereby  attained.  The  assertion  that 
“  horses  fall  more  frequently  without  caulkins  ”  is  false,  and  has  long  been 
disproved. 

In  London  and  Paris  heavy  draught  and  carriage  horses  for  many  years 
have  travelled  on  the  slippery  asphalt  without  them  ;  German  towns  show 
similar  proofs  ;  in  Dresden,  for  instance,  the  tram  horses  have  no  caulkins. 
The  tram  horses  in  Zurich  work  constantly  in  summer,  since  last  year,  upon 
a  slippery  and  somewhat  curved  surface,  with  plain  shoes.  The  riding 
horses  of  the  English,  German  and  French  armies,  are  almost  all  shod  with¬ 
out  caulkins.  We,  also,  have  favourable  experience  with  cavalry  shod 
without  them,  even  upon  stony,  uneven  ground.  Reports  from  Bulgaria  by 
Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  Chelchovsky  confirm  the  same.  Everywhere 
where  caulkinless  shoeing  is  practised  the  good  condition  of  the  feet  is 
recorded,  and  little  is  heard  of  the  bad  results  of  slipping  or  falling.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  friends  of  caulkins  show  no  fear  of  slipping 
when  the  caulkins  are  quite  worn  down,  and  allow  their  horses  to  go  about 
as  before,  without  anxiety. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  that  with  machine-made  shoes,  we  no  longer  have  to 
fight  such  old  traditions. 

Cold  shoeing  is  no  new  idea.  For  a  long  time  military  horses  on  service 
have  had  store  shoes  put  on  in  this  manner.  The  general  introduction  of 
this  method  was  tried  in  France,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Ricques,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Podometer.  In  1845,  the  French  Horse 
Guards  ordained  that  cold  shoeing  should  be  introduced  in  all  cavalry 
regiments.  In  1854,  a  fresh  order  was  issued  stopping  the  practice,  because 
it  was  reported  that  the  shoes  could  not  be  fastened  so  tightly,  and  took 
too  long  to  fit.  With  the  production  of  machine-made  shoes,  military 
circles  again  became  agitated  upon  this  question  ;  Englishmen  in  particular, 
after  having  for  several  years  experimented  on  a  large  scale  in  the  army 
and  tramway  companies,  report  favourably  upon  cold  shoeing. 

For  military  purposes  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  possess  a  shoe 
which  can  be  applied  cold,  because  the  shoeing  can  be  done  quicker,  and 
the  complicated  and  clumsy  field  forges  can  then  be  dispensed  with.  It 
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would  be  difficult  in  war  time  to  accomplish  shoeing  with  the  present 
•arrangements. 

The  experiences  of  the  Franco-German  war  show  that  many  horses  were 
ilamed  from  the  loss  and  non-replacement  of  shoes,  bad  shoeing,  and  want 
of  removes,  etc. 

In  the  report  of  Staff-Veterinary  Surgeon  Ableitner,  it  is  shown  that  the 
second  highest  percentage  of  all  the  diseases  in  the  Bavarian  army  arose 
from  causes  of  this  description. 

In  consideration  of  this  proportion,  a  resolution  of  the  Swiss  Military 
Department  ordered  extensive  trials  to  be  carried  out  this  summer  in  the 
;artillery  and  cavalry  of  our  army. 

Should  machine-made  shoes  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  art  of  shoeing,  we 
;should  gain  not  only  the  advantages  mentioned  above  (which  would  be  most 
.appreciated  in  the  army,  and  by  large  horse  owners),  but  we  should  obtain 
a  better  and  much  cheaper  method.  These  last  are  factors  which  would 
influence  all  horsemen,  and  would  go  far  towards  promoting  a  general  intro- 
•duction  of  the  shoe. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  true,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
blacksmiths  are  unskilful  workmen,  and  that  properly  made  shoes  are 
exceptional.  Nobody  has  better  opportunities  of  seeing  this  than  veterinary 
surgeons.  I  have  particularly  noticed  how  badly  we  stand  in  this  respect, 
when  I  have  taken  over  remounts  bought  inland,  and  also  at  revisions  and  valu¬ 
ing  of  military  horses.  Even  smiths  whose  trade  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  shoeing,  make  outrageous  blunders  in  the  first  and  most  important  prin¬ 
ciples  of  shoeing ;  and  the  country  smiths  are  naturally  worse.  The  want  of 
good  shoeing  smiths  is  felt,  not  only  by  us,  but  also  in  other  countries.  We 
receive  horses  from  the  great  breeding  provinces  of  North  Germany,  with  even 
worse  shoes  than  are  to  be  found  in  ours.  In  No.  12  of  the  German  Army 
Gazette  of  last  year  there  is  a  quotation  from  the  Turkish  Farrier  (No.  10  of 
the  previous  year)  wherein  it  is  stated  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Swiss  shoeing 
smiths  do  not  understand  their  work.  I  believe  that  Provincial  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Timdel,  of  Strasburg,  was  the  first  to  find  this  percentage  at  the 
local  forges. 

There  is  no  great  choice  between  us  (excepting  in  military  shoeing),  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  high  places  in  Germany  this  want  has  long  been 
recognised,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  diminish  these  evils.  By  the 
law  of  July,  1883,  the  pursuit  of  horse-shoeing  is  dependent  upon  the  passing 
of  an  examination. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  engineering,  it  is  not  difficult,  with  the 
assistance  of  professional  men,  to  produce  machine-made  shoes.  As  a  rule, 
such  shoes  are  turned  out  of  better  make  than  those  produced  by  hand 
labour.  We  shall  therefore  by  this  means  obtain  a  better,  even  a  much 
better  shoe  generally,  than  is  at  present  made  by  clumsy  smiths.  I  shall 
.attempt  to  prove  later  on  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 

Machine-made  shoes  are  naturally  much  cheaper  than  hand-made  ones. 
Where  the  quality  is  equally  good  and  sometimes  better,  the  machine-made 
shoe  will  make  many  friends  by  the  selling  at  cheaper  prices.  Compare  the 
price  of  hand-made  with  machine-made  shoes. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  shoes  which  have  been  sent  me  from  different 
manufacturers. 

The  first  known  machine-made  shoes  were  those  of  Suchaire ;  they  were 
formerly  produced  in  the  workshops  of  Messrs.  Martini  and  Tanner,  in  Frauen- 
feld.  The  present  Luchaire  shoes  are  made  in  Hayen,  Westphalia,  and  are  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  first  attempt.  They  leave  little  to  be  desired  as 
regards  shape,  level,  and  nail-holes.  They  are  sold  as  near  fore  and  hind,  and 
off  fore  and  hind.  They  are  fullered  and  seated,  and  have  a  level  bearing. 
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They  have  no  toe-piece,  but  are  perfectly  level  and  smooth.  The  holes  of  the 
Sen  different  sizes  suit  the  different  breadths  of  the  web.  There  are  no  caul- 
"kins.  The  clips  should  be  smaller  and  thinner.  The  fullering  is  a  little  too 
wide,  so  that  the  shoe  is  rather  weakened,  and  the  nail-heads  do  not  hold 
tightly  enough.  These  faults  can  be  easily  corrected. 

The  quality  of  the  material  may  be  objected  to  to  a  certain  extent ;  it  is  not 
hard  enough.  It  is  true  that  from  this  cause  the  shoe  may  be  easily  fitted  when 
cold,  but  it  wears  rapidly,  and  is  liable  to  press  upon  parts  which  should  not 
be  pressed  upon.  The  price  is  too'high :  we  were  charged  2.70  frs.  to  2.90  frs.  a 
set  for  medium-sized  shoes  (carriage  paid).  For  large  orders  a  considerable 
reduction  should  be  made.  Nos.  5  and  6  were  used  for  heavy  riding-horses 
and  carriage-horses.  The  machine-made  nails  for  these  shoes  are  good. 

In  England,  the  shoes  of  the  Horse-Shoe  and  Nail  Company,  London,  have 
lately  been  strongly  recommended.  It  appears  that  they  have  been  employed 
over  there  for  some  years  in  the  army,  and  in  the  greater  tram  companies. 
Although  the  advocates  of  the  new  shoes  desire  to  upset  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  shoeing  which  hitherto  have  never  been  combated,  and  indeed  have 
been  held  sacred,  a  sworn  commission  has  pronounced  for  further  experiments 
on  a  large  scale;  chiefly  because  reports  and  communications  from  the  land  of 
horses  and  sport  have  awakened  trust,  and  the  trials  during  three  riding- 
school  courses  have  not  been  followed  by  deterring  results. 

The  above-named  Company  delivers  shoes  of  various  patterns  for  hacks, 
hunters,  carriage,  heavy  draught-horses,  ponies,  etc.,  as  required.  The  shoes 
which  have  been  sent  to  us  as  samples  are  from  No.  i  to  6  (there  are,  I  believe, 
ten  sizes).  They  are  flat,  without  toe-piece  or  caulkins ;  they  are  fullered,  and  are 
not  bevelled  on  the  foot  surface.  They  are  provided  with  one  clip  for  the  fore^ 
.shoes  and  two  for  the  hind.  There  is  a  seating-groove  from  the  inner  edgfeto 
the  outer,  probably  to  prevent  dung,  snow,  etc.,  from  adhering,  and  to  tighten 
the  shoe.  The  nail-holes  (6  to  8)  are  punched  farther  back  than  is  generally 
prescribed.  The  toe-nail  holes  are  farther  from  the  toe,  and  the  last  quarter 
nail-holes  are  considerably  behind  the  middle  of  the  quarter.  The  iron  is 
harder  than  the  Luchaire  shoes,  and  yet  it  can  be  fitted  cold.  The  quality  of 
the  last  batch  appears  to  be  better  than  the  earlier  lots,  for  hitherto  only  a 
small  percentage  have  broken  when  used  cold,  and  no  clips  have  been  broken. 

It  is  desirable  that  near  and  off-shoes  were  made,  because  the  form  of  the 
inner  quarter  has  always  to  be  altered,  and  the  nail-holes  are  rather  too  coarse 
for  the  inner  quarter.  In  consequence,  the  inner  heel  is  too  long,  and,  to 
prevent  the  nails  binding,  the  shoe  cannot  be  put  on  as  close  as  should  be, 
and  protrude  beyond  the  hoof  on  the  inner  side.  The  fullering  is  somewhat 
too  narrow,  and  the  outer  edge  (of  the  fullering)  should  be  more  oblique. 
With  the  fullering  made  as  at  present,  it  is  impossible  to  fasten  the  shoe 
tightly  upon  hoofs  with  oblique  walls,  such  as  flat  feet  and  “  knollhuf.”  One 
clip  is  generally  sufficient  for  a  hind-shoe.  Shoes  with  two  clips  are  always 
more  difficult  to  fit.  The  clips  are  drawn  out  too  strongly.  The  shoes  differ 
principally  from  those  of  Germany  and  France,  and,  from  our  ideas  of  shoes, 
as  regards  the  holes  and  the  non-bevelling  on  the  upper  surface. 

I  acknowledge  willingly  that  shoes  hold  better  by  this  method,  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  riding-horses,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  we,  from  our 
experience,  would  expect  all  the  bad  results — hoof-binding  and  bruised  soles 
— from  constant  use  upon  hard  roads.  Otherwise  the  shoe  is  perfect  in  shape, 
is  level,  and  the  other  nail-holes  are  well  punched.  The  price  is  according  to 
weight,  and  the  price  of  a  set  of  medium  size,  carriage  unpaid,  is  1.20  frs. 

The  shoes  from  the  Copenhagen  factory  are  also  fullered  and  seated,  with 
or  without  caulkins.  They  are  sold  only  as  fore  and  hind-shoes.  The  fuller¬ 
ing  is  good  and  the  nail-holes  well  made.  The  material,  particularly  of  those 
made  with  Swedish  iron,  is  excellent.  We  were  able  to  hammer  the  two 
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sides  together  and  re-open  them,  when  cold,  without  breaking.  The  clips- 
might  be  a  little  smaller,  the  seating  a  little  more  regular,  and  the  shape  of  the 
fore-shoes  a  little  rounder.  These  slight  faults  could  be  easily  altered,  and 
then  this  shoe  would  be  the  best.  The  price,  compared  with  the  quality  and 
with  other  machine-made  shoes  is  small:  i  Kg. =42  cts,,  and  four  medium 
sized  shoes,  weighing  2  Kg.  =  84  cts.,  to  i  fr.,  carriage  unpaid. 

Besides  the  factories  mentioned,  there  are  three  large  establishments  in 
Germany  which  make  half-finished  shoes,  which  have  to  be  finished  by  the 
smith  before  fitting. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  above  descriptions,  and  still  better  by  seeing 
the  shoes,  that  shoes  can  be  made  by  machinery  which  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  farriers’  art,  or  of  horse  owners.  We  find  that  what  is  faulty  in 
one  shoe  is  rectified  in  another,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  shoe  which 
shall  be  technically  and  scientifically  perfect,  by  machinery.  If  the  faults  of 
the  Luchaire  and  Copenhagen  shoes  be  rectified,  and  if  the  English  shoe  is 
proved  to  be  as  good  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  then  we  possess  three  sorts  of 
very  good  shoes,  such  as  a  good  smith  cannot  beat  by  hand  labour. 

The  good  make  of  the  Luchaire  and  Copenhagen  shoes  is  recognised  by 
the  highest  authorities,  and  even  by  the  enemies  of  machine-made  shoes 
but  many  defenders  of  hand-made  shoes  say  that  every  shoe  must  be  made 
according  to  the  foot,  and  therefore  a  machine-made  shoe  will  never  fit. 

Let  us  see  how  the  smith  works.  When  a  horse  comes  to  the  forge,  the: 
smith  fits  the  shoes  from  the  half-finished  stock.  These  are  plain,  fore  or  hind, 
or  near  or  off  shoes,  without  clips  or  caulkins  (in  English  shoes,  they  are 
fullered  and  seated).  These  shoes  are  heated  ;  the  smith  draws  out  the  clip, 
puts  on  the  caulkins  and  the  toe  piece,  and  shapes  the  shoe  to  the  foot. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  the  clips  and  a  moderate  toe-piece  can  be  drawn  out  of 
a  finished  shoe  (this  can  also  be  done  cold,  as  it  is  only  exceptionally  re¬ 
quired)  without  spoiling  it.  We  will  not  have  caulkins  ;  it  is  therefore  only  a 
question  of  fitting  the  shoe.  Machine-made  shoes  are  therefore  fitted  in  the 
same  way  as  hand-made  ones. 

When  good  material  is  used,  these  alterations  are  easily  made.  The  smith 
makes  no  alteration  in  the  nail  holes  and  seating  (in  English  shoes).  As  the 
breadth  of  the  hoofs  differ  he  spreads  or  closes  the  shoe,  as  is  done  with  hand¬ 
made  shoes.  Therefore  upon  close  investigation  it  is  seen  that  the  hand¬ 
made  shoe  has  no  advantage. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  occasionally  special  shoes  have  to  be  made  for  flat, 
full,  or  pumised  feet,  for  horses  that  brush  or  have  weak  or  broken  hoofs  ;  but 
they  are  exceptions,  and  many  trials  have  shown  us  that  amongst  the  different 
sizes  of  the  machine-made  shoes  there  is  choice  sufficient  to  shoe  nearly 
every  horse  properly. 

In  Number  10  of  The  F/irrier  oi  1885,  Count  von  Einsiedeln  fears  that 
machine-made  shoes  may  be  nailed  on  without  fitting,  whereas  the  old  shoe 
was  made  for  the  foot.  As  regards  military  horses,  this  argument  falls  to  the 
ground,  because  an  order  can  be  given  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  Civilians 
will  also  have  to  fit  the  shoe.  It  is  to  their  own  interest  that  a  horse  shall 
not  be  rendered  useless  by  brushing  or  being  pricked,  etc.  The  excuse  that 
it  is  the  fault  of  the .  machine-made  shoe  is  not  sufficient,  as  many  laymen 
and  all  professionals  know  that  the  fault  is  with  the  smith  and  not  with  the 
shoe.  But  a  man  who  cannot  fit  a  ready-made  shoe,  either  cold  or  hot,  can 
do  less  with  a  half-finished  one. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  cold  shoeing  has  lately  been  greatly 
recommended.  We  have  not  permitted  any  of  the  machine-made  shoes  to  be 
heated  during  our  trials  (which  have  lasted  over  a  year).  Our  observations 
have  proved  that  shoes  may  be  well  fitted  and  put  on  by  the  cold  method. 
It  is  objected  to  the  cold  method  that  the  shoes  never  fit  as  tightly  (Count 
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von  Einsiedel  says,  as  air-tight)  and  that  they  therefore  do  not  remain  on 
as  well ;  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  fit  them  and  takes  longer. 

I  admit  that  it  is  not  as  convenient,  and  that  it  takes  more  time,  to  fit  a 
shoe  by  the  cold  method  than  to  burn  it  on ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  operation.  If  the  workman  uses  his  eyes  properly,  and  reduces  the  hoof 
xvith  the  rasp  instead  of  the  knife,  he  will,  with  a  little  practice,  get  the  bed 
so  level  that  the  bearing  will  be  even  everywhere.  It  may  take  more  time  to 
fit  than  when  the  iron  is  hot.  The  loss  of  time  in  making  the  bed  by  the 
cold  method,  is  compensated  by  the  gain  elsewhere.  If  the  shoe  is  fitted  on 
very  hot  (which  it  ought  not  to  be),  it  is  possible  that  an  air-tight  connection 
may  be  established  between  the  iron  and  the  hoof ;  but  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  is  not  the  case  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  cold  shoeing 
is  carefully  carried  out.  If  the  shoes  are  put  on  properly,  they  will  adhere 
just  as  well  by  the  cold  as  by  the  hot  method.  In  this  respect  we  have 
noticed  nothing  prejudicial  during  our  trials,  which,  however,  are  still  being 
carried  out,  with  horses  which  have  always  to  travel  upon  hard  roads. 

In  favour  of  cold  shoeing,  it  is  pointed  out  that  no  fire  is  needed,  that 
therefore  time  and  coal  are  saved,  in  armies  heavy  [forges  are  no  longer 
required,  and  that  the  bad  effects  of  burning  the  hoof  cease  to  exist 
altogether. 

When  speaking  of  the  three  sorts  of  machine-made  shoes,  I  stated  that 
none  of  them  comply  completely  with  what  is  required. 

How,  then,  is  a  machine-made  shoe  to  be  produced  which  is  suitable  for 
cold  shoeing  ? 

1.  It  must  be  made  of  the  best  iron.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  no  shoe 
can  be  put  on  without  having  its  shape  altered.  If  that  is  not  done  the  hoof 
is  made  to  fit  the  shoe  by  trimming  and  rasping,  which  brings  with  it  the 
usual  drawbacks.  In  winter  bad  iron  breaks  very  easily.  Good  material 
wears  longer  and  does  not  become  bent,  /.<?.,  does  not  unduly  press  upon 
any  particular  part  where  it  should  not  (causing  corns,  sand  cracks,  and 
seedy  toes). 

2.  As  regards  shape,  we, should  insist  upon  having  near  and  off  fore 
and  hind  shoes.  By  so  doing,  the  shoes  will  require  less  fitting  and  the 
holding  will  be  better. 

3.  There  should  be  about  ten  different  sizes  of  shoes.  For  medium  and 
large  riding  horses  and  carriage  horses,  there  should  be  four  or  five  sizes, 
besides  those  for  ponies  and  heavy  draught  horses.  The  shape  and  size  are 
difficult  to  describe  by  numbers,  because  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  irregular  in 
its  shape.  The  best  way  is  to  compare  with  the  old  shoe,  or  to  draw  a  model 
on  paper  of  the  sizes  required. 

4.  The  web  should  be  twice  as  broad  as  the  wall  of  the  hoof  is  thick  ; 
about  20-24  m.m.  for  our  ordinary  farm  and  army  horses  ;  the  thickness 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  web,  10-12  m.m. 

5.  As  regards  the  fullering,  number  and  position  of  the  nail  holes,  I 
would  refer  to  the  principles  of  shoeing.  The  average  thickness  of  the 
average  hoof  wall  is  10  m.m.  The  holing  is  satisfactory  when  the  inner  edge 
of  the  nail  hole,  in  the  different  sizes,  is  8-12  m.m.  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
shoe,  upon  its  upper  surface.  The  holes  of  the  inner  quarter  must  be  made 
1-2  m.m.  finer. 

6.  The  hoof  surface  must  be  absolutely  level. 

I  hold  that  seating  upon  the  hoof-surface  is  good. 

7.  Caulkins  should  not  be  present,  but  a  clip  at  the  toe  should  be. 

In  winter,  roughing  nails  or  screws  are  easily  fixed  to  machine-made  shoes. 

8.  As  riding  horses  often  brush  and  over-reach,  it  is  recommended  that  of 
each  size  there  should  be  some  brushing  and  some  hunting  shoes  amongst 
the  hind  ones. 
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The  hoof  is  prepared  to  receive  the  shoe  according  to  the  ordinary  rules. 
The  rasp  is  to  be  employed  to  level  the  bearing.  The  shoe  must  fit  closely 
everywhere,  even  at  the  heels.  The  shoes  are  to  be  fitted  cold,  on  the  anvil. 
It  will  be  chiefly  a  question  of  widening  or  closing  the  shoe  to  the  shape  of 
the  hoof,  and  if  required,  to  open  the  nail  holes  a  little.  Roughness  of  the 
edges  and  upper  surface  is  to  be  corrected  with  a  file,  and  shoes  which  are 
too  long  must  be  shortened,  etc.,  etc. 

I  hope  that  the  reader,  after  these  explanations,  will  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  great  future  in  store  for  machine-made  shoes.  Although  many 
shoeing  smiths  will  have  to  suffer  for  it,  they  will  always  have  the  fitting  and 
nailing  on  to  do,  which  can  never  be  done  by  machinery ;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  other  workmen  will  be  able  to  earn  their  bread. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  to  be  congratulated  that,  on  the  average,  better  shoe¬ 
ing  and  not,  as  many  of  its  opponents  assert,  a  worse  shoeing,  will  be  the 
result  of  the  new  system. 


M.  PASTEUR’S  INOCULATIONS  FOR  RABIES. 

In  a  recent  series  ot  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  M.  Pasteur’s  prophylaxis 
of  Rabies,  Professor  Frisch,  of  Vienna,  inoculated  sixteen  rabbits  by  trephin¬ 
ing.  The  virus  used  was  of  the  third  generation — that  is,  had  evoluted  in 
the  organisms  of  three  rabbits.  Fifteen  were  subjected  to  preservative  injec¬ 
tions,  one  being  set  aside  for  comparison,  but  they  all  became  rabid  on  the 
sixteenth  day,  and  died  on  the  twenty-first.  Six  other  animals  were  inocu¬ 
lated  with  a  preparation  of  the  cervical  medulla  from  a  mad  dog,  but  instead 
of  trephinings,  the  virus  was  injected  hypodermically.  Three  of  these  were 
subjected  to  preventive  treatment,  and  the  others  kept  as  a  test.  None  of 
these  six  animals  became  rabid.  These  experiments  would  seem  to  show  (i) 
that  rabies  can  be  determined  absolutely  by  inoculations  of  the  nervous 
centres,  in  which  case  the  preservative  treatment  is  inefficacious  ;  (2)  that 
when  the  virus  is  introduced  by  the  skin  rabies  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
These  statements  have  elicited  a  further  communication  on  the  subject  from 
M.  Pasteur.  Upon  examining,  says  M,  Pasteur,  the  histories  of  those  cases 
in  which  death  has  occurred  from  rabies  after  the  preventive  inoculation,  it 
will  be  found  that  most  of  the  victims  were  children  who  had  been  bitten 
severely  about  the  face.  In  these  cases  the  original  treatment  may  not  be 
sufficient,  and  it  is  now  recommended  that  the  inoculation  should  be  hastened, 
in  order  to  arrive  quickly  at  the  strongest  cultures.  The  first  day,  for  instance, 
the  medullae  of  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  days  should  be  inoculated,  at  eleven, 
four,  and  nine  o’clock.  The  second  day  those  of  six,  four,  and  two  days,  at 
the  same  hours.  The  third  day  that  of  one  day.  The  treatment  is  resumed 
on  the  fourth  day  by  inoculations  of  eight,  six,  and  four  days.  The  fifth  day 
by  those  of  three  and  two  days.  The  sixth  by  that  of  one  day.  On  the 
seventh  the  marrow  of  four  days  ;  on  the  eighth  that  of  three  days  ;  the  ninth 
of  two  days  ;  the  tenth  that  of  one  day.  Three  treatments  are  thus  made  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  each  terminating  in  the  inoculation  of  the  freshest 
virus.  M.  Pasteur  adds,  that  when  the  wounds  are  not  cicatrised,  and  when 
the  patients  have  delayed,  these  treatments  may  be  renewed,  with  intervals 
of  a  few  days,  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and  when  the  wounds  are  severe.  The 
whole  “intensive”  treatment,  as  he  terms  it,  maybe  employed  in  one  day. 
M.  Pasteur  has  submitted  ten  children  who  were  bitten  on  the  head  or  face, 
during  the  month  of  August,  to  this  new  plan  of  treatment,  and  he  asserts 
that  it  is  also  efficacious  after  intra-cranial  inoculation  of  the  nervous  centres 
of  animals  where  the  slower  method  fails.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
Professor  Frisch  thinks  of  the  modified  method.  In  the  meantime  M. 
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Pasteur  enjoyed  an  ovation  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  he  was  com¬ 
plimented  by  the  president,  who  begged  him  to  persevere  in  his  researches 
without  being  discouraged  by  hostile  criticism.  “  Go  ahead,”  said  M.  Jurien 
de  la  Graviere,  “  and  the  whole  Academy  will  uphold  you  in  your  triumphal 
progress,”  At  the  Academy  of  Medicine  M.  Pasteur  gave  a  second  reading  of 
this  communication,  and  evoked  expressions  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
M.  Verneuil,  who  is,  according  to  the  expression,  in  the  same  line  of 
business.  “  To-day’s  communication,”  said  the  eminent  professor,  “  has  done 
ample  justice  to  these  dark  doings  (the  criticisms  of  the  incredulous).  M. 
Pasteur  can  henceforth  advance  in  the  path,  of  progress  without  heeding  his 
obscure  critics  !  ” 

M.  Pasteur  has  also  made  experiments  on  dogs  with  a  view  to  showing 
that,  after  inoculating  them  for  hydrophobia  by  trephining,  vaccination  with 
the  preventive  marrow  secures  them  immunity  from  the  malady. 

The  number  of  patients  inoculated  for  hydrophobia  up  to  October  31  has 
been  2,490,  of  whom  1,726  were  French,  191  Russians,  165  Italians,  107 
Spaniards,  80  English,  57  Belgians,  52  Austrians,  25  Portuguese,  22 
Roumanians,  18  Americans,  14  Dutch,  10  Greeks,  nine  Germans,  seven  Turks, 
three  Brazilians,  two  Swiss,  and  two  Hindoos.  Of  the  1,726  iFrench  patients 
10  died,  six  of  these  being  children.  Although  very  few  persons  bitten  this 
year  in  France  can  have  kept  away  from  the  laboratory,  there  have  been  to 
his  knowledge  17  deaths  among  this  small  minority.  While,  moreover,  the 
deaths  in  Paris  hospitals  from  hydrophobia  have,  in  five  years,  numbered  60, 
and  while  last  year  there  were  21,  there  have  this  year  been  only  two,  both 
not  inoculated,  besides  a  third  not  treated  with  sufficient  intensity. 


HYPODERMIC  MEDICATION. 

We  are  glad  to  call  special  attention  to  the  standard  solutions  prepared  for 
subcutaneous  injection  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Corbyn,  Stacey  and  Co.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  these  solutions,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  label,  one 
was  often  troubled  to  remember  what  the  strength  of  any  given  solution 
really  was,  for  each  drug-house  had  its  own  ideas  as  to  strength,  and  the 
hypodermic  doses  of  the  various  solutions  ranged  from  ten  minims  to  two  or 
three  drachms — a  most  inconvenient  quantity  to  inject  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  substance  of  a  muscle. 

The  solutions  made  by  Corbyn,  Stacey  and  Co.,  are  all  standardised  at 
thirty  minims  for  the  medium  dose,  a  departure  that  will  at  once  recommend 
itself  to  the  profession,  if  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  portability,  and 
convenience. 

Accompanying  each  bottle  of  injection  is  a  circular,  giving  directions  to 
those  who  need  them  for  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe,  a  full  list  of 
injections  and  their  uses,  and  copious  extracts  from  the  very  able  paper  upon 
Hypodermic  Medication  recently  read  before  the  Lancashire  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  by  Mr.  Gartside  Mayor,  F.R.C.V.S. 


HAZELINE. 

Hazeline  is  the  active  principle  of  Hamamelis  Virginica  (Linn.),  the 
American  witch  hazel,  and  is  a  clear,  transparent,  watery-looking  fluid,  of  a 
pleasant  odour,  and  possessing  a  slightly  sweet  astringent  taste ;  it  is 
absolutely  free  from  poisonous  or  irritant  properties.  Attention  has  already 
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been  directed  to  it  as  a  valuable  and  comparatively  inexpensive  remedy  in 
veterinary  practice  by  Mr.  Nunn  (“  Veterinary  Journal/’  August  1886),  and  the 
additional  information  we  have  received  regarding  it,  induces  us  to  give  it  a 
special  notice,  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  wider  use.  The  drug  (sometimes 
designated  Hamamelis)  is  in  its  effect  anodyne,  sedative,  cooling,  antiseptic, 
styptic,  and  haemostatic.  It  is  used  externally  for  bruises,  sprains,  wounds, 
inflammations,  soreness,  and  lameness,  and  greatly  relieves  pain.  Nunn  lauds 
it  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  and  ulcers,  when  slow  in  healing,  or  when  there 
is  much  loss  of  skin.  In  haemorrhages,  external  and  internal,  it  has  been 
employed  very  successfully.  For  simple  ophthalmia  it  has  been  highly 
extolled,  as  well  as  a  wash  for  sore  mouth  ;  while  for  sore  throat,  bronchitis, 
and  even  pneumonia,  when  inhaled  with  steam,  it  is  reported  as  affording 
much  relief.  We  trust  our  readers  will  give  it  a  trial,  and  thus  be  the  means 
of  adding  one  more  useful  drug  to  the  list. 


THE  DURAPLASTIC  COATED  HORSE-BALL. 

Messrs.  Wyleys  &  Co.  have  introduced  a  description  of  horse-ball  which 
appears  to  possess  several  notable  advantages  which  should  commend  it  to 
veterinary  surgeons.  These  advantages  are  related  to  its  shape,  coating,  and 
the  solubility  of  this  coating.  The  shape  is  exactly  that  of  an  elongated 
conical  shot,  which  gives  it  the  fewest  possible  points  of  resistance  to 
entering  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  enabling  it  to  pass  easily  into  the 
stomach,  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  accident.  The 
coating  is  on  Fletcher's  patent  principle,  and  being  absolutely  air-tight,  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  remedies  it  envelopes  remain  unimpaired  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  while  the  ball  is  kept  sufficiently  firm  to  retain  its  shape, 
and  is  yet  pliant  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  the  fingers  during  administration. 
In  addition  to  this  the  coating  is  so  soluble  that  it  dissolves  in  less  than  two 
minutes  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the  viscera,  whereby  the  prompt  action 
of  the  medicament  is  ensured,  a  point  of  much  importance  in  urgent  cases. 
The  elegance  and  form  of  the  bolus  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned 
paper-covered  article,  with  its  flat  angular  ends,  and  its  too  hard  or  too  soft 
consistency. 
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B.  Place  and  opportunity. — In  the  carrying  out  of  all  education,  general  or 
special,  the  question  of  facilities  as  to  place,  opportunities,  and  arrangements 
occupies  a  prominent  position.  In  the  institution  into  which  you  have  now 
entered,  its  fulness  and  completeness  of  arrangements,  together  with  the 
willingness  and  alacrity  which  our  governing  body  have  ever  exhibited  to 
adapt  these  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  or  professional  demand,  confer 
upon  it  a  character  and  tone  fully  in  keeping  with  the  present  day  require¬ 
ments.  Within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  not  only  are  the 
educational  needs  and  requirements  of  the  student  attended  to,  but  his  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  and  comfort  as  a  member  of  a  liberal  and  educated  brother¬ 
hood  have  received  consideration.  In  the  curriculum  of  study,  the  present 
arrangement  has  been  carried  out  by  giving  a  careful  consideration  first  to 
those  sciences  upon  which  medicine  is  founded  and  built  up,  and  second  to 
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the  means  by  which  a  full  practical  knowledge  of  your  professional  work  may 
be  obtained.  Through  the  studies  of  the  former  of  these  divisions  you  will 
obtain  a  glimpse  into  the  world  of  pure  science,  calculated  to  develop  your 
intellectual  faculties  and  give  to  life  a  zest  by  cultivating  all  that  is  purest 
and  best  in  you.  The  chemist  will  tell  you  much  which  is  interesting  and 
valuable  respecting  the  chemical  and  physical  laws  which  regulate  common 
and  every-day  phenomena,  which  to  the  uninitiated  are  simply  a  series  of 
marvels,  and  upon  which  the  composition  and  stability  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  is  built.  The  botanist  will  unfold  to  you  much  of  the  marvellous  structure 
and  activity  of  plant  life,  and  I  hope  will  awaken  in  you  an  interest  in  the 
gorgeous  garniture  of  earth,  the  flowers  of  the  field  ;  while  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist  will  describe  to  you  the  more  wondrous  and  interesting  structure 
and  phenomena  of  the  animal  body,  an  understanding  of  which  involves 
many  difficult  questions  in  chemical  and  physical  science  and  underlies  the 
most  profound  questions  in  philosophy. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  I  am  aware  that  some  of  you  may  see  neither 
beauty  nor  utility  in  some  of  this  teaching.  In  such  an  estimate,  allow  me  to 
tell  you,  you  are  entirely  wrong.  Apart  from  the  disfavour  with  which  every 
thoughtful  man  views  the  tendency  so  often  exhibited  in  all  education,  so- 
called,  to  teach  and  to  learn  only  up  to  the  standard  of  some  examination 
test,  remember  that  the  course  of  your  studies  has  been  framed  by  more 
experienced  and  wiser  heads  than  yours  ;  and  that  for  one  reason  why  such 
and  such  a  subject  should  not  be  learned,  there  are,  for  aught  you  know,  ten 
equally  cogent  reasons  why  it  should.  I  am  well  aware  that  to  creditably 
carry  through  your  work  your  energies  and  time  will  be  fully  taxed  ;  so  you 
may  depend  upon  this,  that  duties  will  not  be  laid  upon  you  which  are  un¬ 
necessary,  or  which  you  are  not  able  to  perform. 

To  the  work  of  the  other  division  of  the  curriculum,  that  to  which  the 
former  directly  leads  and  in  which  it  culminates  and  is  chiefly  valuable  in  so 
far  as  it  secures  it,  viz.,  the  means  by  which  a  full  practical  knowledge  of  your 
professional  work  may  be  obtained,  I  particularly  direct  your  attention.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  to  which  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
of  this  institution  has  been  in  an  especial  manner  directed,  it  is  this  of 
rendering  the  training  practically  useful.  With  a  good  infirmary  well  arranged, 
a  large  examination  and  out-door  practice,  part  of  the  latter  conducted  by  the 
students  themselves  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  their  teachers, 
there  is  an  ample  field  for  obtaining  that  clinical  knowledge  and  experience 
without  which  no  mere  scientific  training  is  capable  of  fully  equipping  anyone 
for  the  duties  of  active  life.  And  I  would  particularly  desire  to  bring  it  under 
your  attention  that  the  demand  and  need  for  this  character  of  training  is 
likely  to  increase.  By  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  of  i88i  the  race  of  self- 
educated  medical  attendants  on  animals  is  likely  steadily  to  decrease  or  become 
extinct,  while,  should  the  qualified  veterinarians  who  must  succeed  them  not 
satisfy  the  public,  who  are  their  employers,  there  is  a  danger  that  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  Act  may  require  to  be  rescinded. 

c.  Teachers. — I  will  not  offend  your  sense  of  propriety  at  this  time  by  any 
attempt  at  praise  of  the  instructors  connected  with  this  school.  I  will  leave 
that  for  others,  only  premising  that  all  are  actuated  by  the  highest  motives 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  further  the  interests  of  those  who  attend  their  in¬ 
struction.  As  respects  the  system  of  teaching,  that  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  different  classes  is  a  mixture  or  compound  of  lecturing  with 
tutorial  instruction.  Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  former  system  it 
has  certainly  much  to  recommend  it  over  that  of  acquiring  knowledge  from 
books  only.  There  is  certainly  fascination  and  power  in  the  person  and 
voice  of  the  teacher  to  the  great  majority  of  men  which  is  not  exercised  by 
books.  The  lecture  in  its  highest  form  presupposes  a  vast  amount  of  w'ork 
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on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  it  appears  as  the  result  on  his  part  of  much 
reading  and  observation  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  views 
and  experience  of  others  which  he  must,  together  with  his  own,  condense  or 
amplify  for  the  benefit  of  his  audience.  “  In  the  orally  delivered  lecture 
there  is  light  and  shade.  The  voice  and  the  manner  of  the  lecturer  will  do 
more  than  any  tricks  of  style  can  do.  Emphasis  is  better  than  italics.  The 
human  voice  can  recall  the  wandering  attention,  while  the  printed  word  has 
no  such  means  of  self-assertion.”  With  all  of  us  there  is  likewise  the  possi¬ 
bility,  if  we  possess  enthusiasm  ourselves,  of  exciting  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  our  subject  in  others  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  personal  contact  and  of 
sympathy.  This  is  what  many  students  will  acknowledge  some  lecturers 
possess  when  handling  even  the  driest  subject.  Books  no  doubt  may  do  the 
same,  but  personal  contact  is  more  likely  to  do  so.  It  is  thus  that  teaching 
by  hearing  must  ever  possess  a  superiority  over  teaching  through  sight.  The 
former  is  both  more  common  and  more  forcible  than  the  latter. 

Our  endeavour  as  your  instructors  will  not  merely  be  to  excite  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  you  in  the  subjects  which  we  teach,  not  merely  to  act  as  guide 
or  sign-posts  pointing  the  way  in  which  you  should  go,  but  to  see  that  you 
are  directly  placed  on  the  road  and  safely  started  on  your  journey,  and  to 
take  you  to  wider  and  richer  fields  of  thought. 

No  results  of  this  character,  however,  will  be  attainable,  and  the  ultimate 
end  of  your  desire  and  enrolment  here  will  be  as  far  from  attainment  as  ever, 
unless  you  yourselves  provide  such  material  or  qualifications  as — A.  Earnest¬ 
ness  in  work.  B.  The  exercise  of  observation  and  reflection.  C.  A  profer 
observance  of  all  social  relations. 

A.  Earnestness  in  work. — I  desire  to  tell  you  that  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  all  men  in  every  age  of  the  world — and  “  history  is  but  philo¬ 
sophy  teaching  by  facts  ” — that  however  good  your  capacities,  whatever  time 
and  opportunity  you  may  possess  for  work,  and  however  able  and  qualified 
your  instructors  may  be,  all  will  be  thrown  away  as  respects  ultimate  results 
unless  you  yourselves,  the  individuals  who  have  to  be  instructed,  are  in 
earnest  in  your  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  required.  It  is  no  half-hearted 
efforts,  working  by  fits  and  starts  as  the  spirit  or  necessity  moves  you,  that 
will  accomplish  your  ends,  but  a  steady,  dogged  perseverance,  working 
steadily,  continuously,  and  according  to  method.  All  this,  recollect,  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  fair  amount  of  play  or  recreation  ;  the  occasional  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  energy  gives  to  it  a  greater  force  when  in  application.  Let  none  of 
you  presume  on  your  superior  ability  and  power  to  overtake  work  ;  remember 
the  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  It  is  not  so  much  brilliant  talents  which 
will  secure  the  prize,  but  conscientious  and  earnest  use  of  moderate  ones.  The 
biographies  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  successful  in  every  walk  of  life  will 
teach  you  that  it  has  not  been  those  who  started  with  brightest  prospects  of 
success,  either  on  account  of  talents  or  opportunities,  who  have  been  most 
successful,  but  those  who  have  been  most  in  earnest  in  all  that  they  under¬ 
took.  Difficulties  which  discourage  and  overpower  the  lukewarm  only  act  as 
stimuli  to  the  man  who  is  in  earnest.  All  of  us,  I  fear,  regard  too  meanly  the 
strength  and  the  philosophy  contained  in  the  saying,  “  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  way.” 

B.  Observaiiojt  a7id  reflection. — By  the  first  you  gather  material  as  ani¬ 
mals  do  food  with  the  organs  of  prehension  ;  by  the  use  of  the  other  you 
act  upon  the  facts  collected,  as  in  digestion  the  food  taken  into  the  body  is 
prepared,  assimilated  as  if  is  called,  and  made  part  of  the  organism  itself. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  in  no  science  more  than  in  the  study  of  medicine  is 
the  act  of  recognising  and  noting  phenomena  a  matter  of  importance.  You 
must  recollect  that  you  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  a  science  which  is  more 
truly  based  upon  induction  than  deduction, — that  all  your  advances  must  pro- 
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ceed  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  not  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
In  the  present  day  there  must  be  no  forming  of  theories  and  manipulation  of 
facts  to  suit  these  theories,  but  rather  through  assiduous  collection  of  facts  to 
rise  to  the  recognition  of  those  general  truths  which  to  us  are  as  first  principles. 
Although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  strictly  true  that  to  observe  facts  is 
as  high  an  effort  of  intellect  as  to  conceive  thought,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  study  of  medicine  it  is  very  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  and 
importance  of  correct  observation.  Do  not,  however,  forget  that  facts  of  them¬ 
selves  are  of  comparatively  little  value  until  brought  into  contact  and  operated 
upon  by  mind.  “  Some  men  read  too  much  and  think  too  little,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  they  make  less  of  what  they  do  read  and  observe  than  if 
they  read  less  and  thought  more.  Before  entering  upon  any  course  of  study 
there  is  need  of  healthy  hunger.  Thinking  is  related  to  reading  and  observing 
much  as  digestion  is  to  food.  The  majority  of  men  never  think  at  all ;  thus 
the  open  mysteries  of  nature  are  to  them  manifold.” 

C.  A  proper  observance  of  all  social  relations. — Over  the  temples  of  religion, 
of  science,  and  of  art  in  a  neighbouring  country,  you  will  find  inscribed 
Liberty.,  Equality.,  Fraternity Now,  whatever  ideas  our  brilliant  friends 
may  associate  with  these  terms,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  in  our  present 
mundane  condition  a  truer  estimate  of  our  social  relations,  and  one  calculated 
to  result  in  the  production  of  a  stronger  individual  and  national  character,  is 
that  which  is  embodied  in  considering  these  as  bearing  upon  our  fellow-men 
as  superiors.,  inferiors.,  and  equals.  First  of  all,  I  counsel  you  young  men  to 
be  sober-minded,  seeing  that  should  you  survive  twenty  years  hence  there  is 
little  doubt  that  you  will  feel  satisfied  that  you  know  less  than  many  of  you 
imagine  you  do  at  the  present  moment.  Cultivate  the  old  Spartan  virtue  of 
reverence  for  those  who  are  older  than  yourselves,  and  who  from  their 
experience  of  life  are  likely  to  possess  a  juster  estimate  of  it  than  you  are 
capable  of  doing.  Your  teachers,  both  by  virtue  of  their  experience  and  their 
special  knowledge,  demand  your  respect  in  word  and  act.  Never  doubt  that  we 
have  your  best  interests  at  heart,  and  while  we  do  not  ask  you  to  understand 
all  that  we  may  advise  you  to  do,  we  do,  however,  ask  you  to  trust  us.  As  no 
one  lives  entirely  for  himself,  and  as  all  while  living  must  influence  many  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  see  that  this  influence  be  of  a  wholesome 
character  and  such  that  a  review  of  it  in  after-life  may  not  give  you  pain  but 
pleasure.  Lead  no  one  of  your  fellow-students  to  do  or  to  say  what  you  would 
consider  undignified  or  unmanly  to  do  yourselves,  treat  kindly  indNidual 
idiosyncrasies  for  which  the  possessor  may  not  be  responsible,  and  let  your 
whole  deportment  be  courteous,  manly,  and  obliging,  so  will  you  pass  through 
your  course  with  a  feeling  of  having  both  received  and  yielded  good.  Much 
more  I  might  say  to  you,  but  I  feel  that  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  a 
determination  to  do  what  is  right  and  to  benefit  by  their  entrance  here,  I 
have  said  enough  to  convince  them  that  their  student  life  is  something  more 
than  one  long  holiday,  while  to  others,  if  there  are  any  such  here,  I  fear  that 
any  more  which  I  might  add  would  only  provoke  a  smile  of  indifference  or 
incredulity. 

In  conclusion,  my  young  friends,  remember  that  you  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  to  your  parents  or  relatives  who  have  placed  you  here  and  given  you 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge, — a  duty  to  yourselves  which,  if 
neglected,  can  never  be  recovered, — a  duty  to  your  teachers  and  the  public. 
These  will  joy  in  your  success  and  grieve  for  your  failure,  for  they  regard  you 
as  the  inheritors  of  the  work  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  and  they 
look  to  you  as  the  representatives  in  the  future  of  an  honourable  and  useful 
profession. 

We  hve  in  deeds  not  years ;  in  thoughts  not  breaths  ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.  He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 
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The  Chairman  ;  It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  ask  you  all  to  give  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Principal  for  the  eloquent  and  able  address  to 
which  we  have  just  listened.  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  the  modesty  of 
Professor  Robertson  if  I  pay  him  an  indirect  or  abstract  compliment  by 
congratulating  him  on  what  he  has  himself  called  the  associated  life  of  this 
Institution,  upon  having  the  principal’s  ability  and  experience  devoted  to  its 
service.  (Cheers.)  As  one  of  the  Governors,  too,  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  Principal  for.  the  kind  words  he  spoke  of  the  governing  body,  and  fully 
to  endorse  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to  the  lecturers  and  assistants  who  are 
associated  with  him  in  the  arduous  duties  of  training  the  veterinary  students. 
Perhaps  now  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  prospects 
of  this  Institution.  At  the  opening  of  your  session  last  October  your 
chairman.  Lord  Arthur  Somerset  (cheers),  noticed  a  consideration  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  thrusts  itself  very  often  unpleasantly  into  public  and  private 
affairs  alike,  that  is  the  consideration  of  funds.  “  The  subscriptions,”  Lord 
Arthur  Somerset  said,  “do  not  increase  as  I  should  like.”  Well,  gentlemen, 
in  view  of  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  the  governing  body 
must  always  feel  anxious  about  the  income  derived  from  subscriptions,  for 
at  the  hazard  of  your  all  laughing  at  me  for  talking  of  what  I  know  nothing 
about,  and  also  at  the  hazard  of  being  accused  of  plagiarism  of  a  past  Prime 
Minister,  I  will  call  the  subscription  income,  the  motor  muscle  of  the 
governing  body.  (Laughter.)  We  see  much  we  wish  done,  we  see  much 
which  could  be  done,  with  results  favourable  to  society  and  to  humanity  at 
large,  but  these  visions  of  enlarged  benevolence  and  beneficence  are  so 
dependent  for  actual  form  and  shape  upon  funds  not  at  present  at  our 
disposal,  that  the  merest  outline  would  at  present  be  waste  of  time.  I  will, 
however,  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  that  the  governing  body  are 
most  anxious  to  add  to  the  scope  of  the  Veterinary  College.  We  do  not 
wish  to  fall  away  from,  or  to  cease  from  prosecuting  the  progress  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  feel  that  we  owe  a  duty  to  students  and  to 
practitioners  of  every  means  in  our  power  to  promote  their  intellectual 
opportunities,  and  to  notice  and  encourage  their  scientific  investigations. 
Beyond  that  we  owe  a  further  duty  to  society  at  large.  Let  any  intelligent 
observer  only  consider  the  immense  capital  centred  in  domesticated  animals 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  profit  and  loss  arising  from  their  sanitary 
condition,  and  those  considerations  which  legislation  has  recently  recognised, 
and  he  will  at  once  see  the  great  economic  interests  which  are  bound  up  in 
the  thorough  and  far-reaching  education  of  students  of  Veterinary  Science, 
(Cheers.)  Well,  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  the  public  will  prove  not  only  an 
intelligent  observer,  but  a  generous  observer.  The  governing  body  are 
making  special  exertions  to  catch  his  attention,  and  bring  to  his  somewhat 
pre-occupied  notice  the  claims  of  what  we  consider  to  be  a  most  valuable 
and  industrious  public  institution.  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  general  ground 
upon  which  we  approach  the  public,  the  ground  of  universal  advantage  and 
utility.  But  at  the  same  time  we  shall  approach  him  on  his  most  accessible 
and  acutest  side,  the  ground  of  some  individual  advantage  and  profit  which 
he  will  derive  from  becoming  a  subscriber  to  this  Institution.  These 
advantages  including  as  they  do,  veterinary  examination,  hospital  treatment, 
advice,  and  analysis  free  of  charge,  and  conducted  by  eminent  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession,  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  I  really  think 
cannot  but  commend  themselves  to  the  many  gentlemen  keeping  horses  in 
London,  and  who  must  be  aware  from  sad  experience  of  the  extreme 
susceptibility  of  horses  in  London  stables  to  feverish  ailments  and  influenza, 
generically  styled  by  stablemen  “  amiss  ”  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  before  the 
next  session  we  may  be  able  to  welcome  many  new  subscribers,  and  I  think 
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that  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  Veterinary  College  have  only  to  be 
more  widely  known  to  be  more  fully  appreciated  and  generally  recognised. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  a  presumption  on  my  part  if  I  say  a  word 
of  congratulation  and  encouragement  about  your  future  life-work  ;  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  for  I  venture  to  think  that  every  day’s  experience  tends  to  add 
to  the  importance  of  your  calling,  and  to  interweave  it  with  the  health  and 
wealth  of  our  national  life.  Of  encouragement,  for  I  feel,  and  I  think 
Professor  Robertson  has  proved  it  to  demonstration,  there  is  yet  much  to 
achieve.  You  need  never  repine  or  slacken  in  a  conviction  that  the  last  word 
has  been  said  before  you  have  a  chance  of  saying  anything.  Possibly  some 
present  here  to-day  may  be  destined  to  utter  the  first  words  on  some  branch 
of  science  or  pathology.  At  all  events,  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  us  here 
to-day  will  hear  the  last  words  or  witness  the  last  steps  of  scientific  veterinary 
progress.  Now,  I  think,  this  is  an  encouragement.  In  the  history  of  most 
learned  professions  there  is  hardly  anything  at  this  advanced  stage  which  is 
not  comparatively  old.  In  the  history  of  the  .learned  profession  you  are 
entering  upon  there  is  hardly  anything  which  is  not  comparatively  new. 
Since  1885  much  has  been  attained,  but  the  race  of  explorers  is  surely  not 
extinct.  There  are  still  many  anomalies  to  reconcile,  many  difficulties  to 
unravel,  and  many  analogies  to  establish.  Thirty  years  ago  the  continent 
of  veterinary  science,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  a  dark  and  undiscovered 
country  ;  its  borders  even  now  are  still  misty,  and  what  we  may  call  its 
scientific  frontiers  comparatively  undefined  and  unobserved.  You  have 
before  you  a  wide  horizon,  and,  I  think,  there  must  be  many  here  who  are 
fully  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  I 
will  wish  you  much  success  in  your  studies  here  during  this  session  as  may 
renew  daily  your  determination  to  lead  useful  and  devoted  lives.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

The  Principal  :  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  first  of  all  I  thank  you  for  the 
very  flattering  way  in  which  you  have  received  the  address.  I  will 
next  ask  permission  to  read  the  list  of  prizes  and  certificates  granted  in 
this  School. 


LIST  OF  MEDALS,  CLASS  PRIZES,  Etc.,  AWARDED  AT  THE 
OPENING  OF  THE  WINTER  SESSION,  1886-87. 

Coleman  Prizes. 

Silver  Medal  .  Mr.  F.  Warren. 

Bronze  Medal  .  .  Mr.  R.  Lord. 

Certificate  of  Merit .  Mr.  T.  H.  Hobson. 

Cattle  Pathology  Prizes. 

Silver  Medal  .  Mr.  P.  G.  Bond. 

Certificate  of  Merit .  Mr.  F.  Warren. 


Scholarship. 

;^2 5  per  Annum  for  Two  Years  ... 

Very  Highly  Commended . 

Class  Prizes. 
Class  C. 

Hippopathology  . 

Cattle  Pathology  . 

Morbid  Anatomy  . 

Helminthology  . 

Therapeutics . 


Mr.  D.  B.  Miller. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Byrne. 


Mr.  E.  A.  West. 
Mr.  F.  Warren. 
Mr.  F.  Warren. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Roberts, 
Mr.  F.  Warren. 
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Anatomy  . 

Class  B. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  E.  R.  McHugh. 

Histology  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  T.  A.  T.  Hutton, 

Physiology . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  J.  A.  W.  Dollar. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology... 

Class  A. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  E.  P.  Collings. 

Materia  Medica  . 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bush. 

Practical  Chemistry... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  W.  A.  Byrne. 

Botany 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

Mr.  W.  A.  Byrne. 

The  Principal,  having  read  the  list,  said :  Before  resuming  my  seat 
allow  me  to  ask  you  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  noble  chairman 
for  his  services  here  to-day.  I  ask  it  the  more  readily  because  I  am  well 
aware  that  to  such  as  his  lordship  these  duties  are  often  carried  out  at  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience,  and  when  carried  out  always  point  to  the  existence 
of  that  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Englishman,  a  conscious¬ 
ness  and  appreciation  of  the  calls  of  duty.  (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Principal  and  Gentlemen,  I  can  only  thank  you  for 
the  vote  of  thanks  which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  accord  to  me  for 
what  I  feel  to  be  the  very  insignificant  and  slight  service  I  have  given  to-day. 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  here  to-day  and 
to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

i 

« 

WESTERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Co7itinned  from  page  370.) 

I  remember  well  being  called  to  see  a  Guernsey  cow  two  years  old,  a  few 
days  after  she  had  calved  ;  she  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  serious  state,  but  had 
lost  her  appetite,  was  languid,  stiff,  lay  about,  her  temperature  was  high  and 
pulse  feeble.  I  inquired  at  first  if  the  placenta  had  all  come  off,  and  was  told 
the  owner  was  sure  the  cow  had  cleaned  properly,”  consequently,  I  did  not 
search  her,  as  I  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  do  ;  I  treated  her  for  debility  and  a 
rheumatic  chill,  but  could  make  no  progress  towards  a  cure ;  in  fact,  she  was 
only  kept  alive  for  about  ten  days  by  what  was  put  into  her  artificially  in  the 
way  of  gruel,  ale,  and  the  medicinal  agents. 

On  making  a  post-77iortem  examination,  1  found  about  four  gallons  of  putrid 
viscous  fluid  remaining  in  the  uterus,  which  undoubtedly  caused  death  by 
blood-poisoning.  Since  this,  I  have  always  made  it  a  practice  in  every 
occult  case  soon  after  parturition  to  search  and  make  an  examination  of  the 
uterus. 

These  cases  are  most  common  in  mares  from  debility  of  the  uterus  after 
hard  and  protracted  cases  of  foaling.  The  first  case  I  ever  saw,  the  farmer 
told  me  it  had  taken  many  hours  and  the  assistance  of  several  men  to  get  oft 
the  foal,  and  he  had  treated  the  mare  himself  for  about  a  week.  I  found  the 
mare  as  stiff  as  I  ever  saw  an  animal  in  a  most  acute  case  of  Laminitis,  but 
the  legs  were  extended  like  trestles,  there," appeared  to  be  no  flexion  in  the 
joints,  perspiration  was  streaming  from  the  skin,  as  in  a  case  of  confirmed 
Tetanic  Spasm,  the  pulse  was  about  120  per  minute,  and  there  was  a  most 
anxious  look  about  the  countenance.  I  immediately  searched  the  uterus  and 
found  a  quantity  of  putrid  fluid  therein ;  this  I  evacuated  and  cleansed  the 
parts  with  warm  water  and  Condy’s  fluid ;  but  I  was  too  late,  and  a  painful 
death  took  place  the  same  night. 
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The  next  case  of  a  serious  character  (I  often  see  such  instances  in  the  early 
stages),  was  of  a  blood  mare,  belonging  to  the  largest  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
stock  in  Devonshire,  She  was  in  a  similar  state  to  the  last,  but  not  quite 
so  far  advanced  ;  about  three  days  after  foaling,  very  stiff,  profuse  perspiration, 
loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  inability  to  move,  etc. 

I  evacuated  about  three  pints  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  from  the  uterus, 
syringed  the  parts  out  clean  with  a  Read’s  pump  and  warm  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  Condy’s  fluid  every  day,  gave  gruel  and  ale  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  appetite,  and  administered  salicylic  acid  dissolved  in  spirits  daily, 
with  one  or  two  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  until  the  bowels  became 
normal  and  the  feverishness  subsided ;  then,  when  the  appetite  returned,  I 
administered  tonics,  and  dieted  her  on  cut-grass,  bran,  and  oats.  The  mare 
quite  recovered,  and  has  had  a  living  colt  again  this  season.  The  same  owner 
had  another  case  of  a  mare  this  season,  but  detected  the  symptoms  earlier, 
and  she  was  well  in  a  few  days.  I  always  use  the  water  as  near  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  animal  as  possible — about  loo^  F. — for  injection,  having  known  a 
novice  use  cold  water  after  seeing  me  operate  on  a  case,  which  chilled  the 
animal  internally,  and  it  died  a  few  hours  afterwards,  I  have  found  2  oz. 
doses  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  daily  of  great  service  in  discharging  the  placenta 
from  cows,  combined  with  tonics  and  given  with  gruel  and  ale,  or  stout  in 
obstinate  cases,  which,  if  not  treated  judiciously,  will  terminate  fatally  in 
numerous  instances. 

Dead  puppies  are  the  most  common  cause  of  blood-poisoning  in  bitches,  and 
inability  to  discharge  their  young  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  the  same 
effects  in  the  sow.  The  same  principles  of  treatment  must  guide  us  in  the 
smaller  as  in  the  larger  animals.  We  know  what  Nature  requires  in  a  normal 
state,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  assist  her  to  the  best  of  our  skill  and  power. 
Then,  if  we  are  sent  for  at  all  within  reasonable  time,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  cure  should  not  be  effected  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  and  in  a 
corresponding  degree  will  the  man  of  scientific  attainments  be  valued  by  the 
public  before  the  empiric. 

The  President  remarked  that  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  different 
species  of  animals  exhibit  widely  varied  symptoms  in  cases  of  retention  of 
the  placental  membranes.  The  cow  would  sometimes  retain  the  membranes 
for  days  without  showing  scarcely  any  signs  of  ill-health,  whereas,  if  the 
true  placenta  of  the  mare  was  retained  only  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  might  be 
attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences.  He  had  treated  several  very 
bad  cases  of  Pyaemia  in  foals  when  born  of  mares  suffering  from  Strangles, 
large  abscesses  forming  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  He  hoped  we  should  have  a 
good  discussion  on  Mr.  Heath’s  paper  :  it  contained  matter  of  a  highly  practi¬ 
cal  character,  and  it  touched  on  cases  which  were  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  every-day  practitioner. 

Mr.  Olver’s  attention  had  lately  been  called  to  an  undoubted  and  remark¬ 
able  case  of  Blood-poisoning  in  cattle.  A  cow  was  the  first  animal  to  die 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  Blood-poisoning  ;  and  within  a  week  four  more  cows 
died.  He  carefully  examined  the  water,  and  found  it  warm  and  stinking; 
by  tracing  it  up  to  its  source,  he  found  it  became  contaminated  with  the 
sewage  of  the  house.  Proper  sanitary  precautions  were  taken,  and  no  more 
deaths  occurred.  It  was  strange  that  animals  generally  preferred  drinking 
filthy  and  stagnant  water  rather  than  pure.  Where  cows  were  neglected 
after  calving,  it  was  not  unfrequent  for  them  to  die  from  Blood-poisoning 
due  to  retention  of  the  membranes.  He  preferred  the  sulphite  of  soda  to 
to  the  hyposulphite,  for  cattle  would  more  readily  eat  the  former  with  their 
food. 

Mr.  Codlings  said  it  was  fortunate  that  retention  of  the  placenta  was  rare 
in  the  mare  when  compared  with  the  cow.  It  was  always  a  serious  calamity 
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to  a  mare  if  much  went  amiss  with  her  at  the  time  of  parturition.  Great  care 
should  always  be  taken  with  punctured  wounds  to  keep  the  external  orifice 
well  open,  otherwise  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the  imprisoned  pus  be¬ 
coming  absorbed,  with  Pyaemia  as  a  result.  A  fatal  case  of  this  character  had 
lately  occurred  in  his  own  practice. 

Mr.  W.  Penhale,  jun,,  said  his  attention  was  called  some  time  since  to  a 
mare,  which  was  walking  with  a  peculiar  stiff  gait,  and  showed  several  other 
symptoms  of  Blood-poisoning,  beyond  which  there  were  slight  labour-pains. 
On  his  introducing  his  hand  into  the  womb,  he  found  it  to  contain  twin  foals 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition.  After  some  difficulty  we  removed 
them  piecemeal,  the  stench  being  almost  unbearable.  The  mare  made  an 
excellent  recovery,  beyond  the  stiffness,  which  never  quite  left  her.  A  de¬ 
composing  foetus  was  much  oftener  found  in  the  uterus  of  the  cow  and  sheep 
than  in  the  mare.  In  retention  of  the  membranes  we  always  gave  tonics,  and 
found  antiseptic  injections  most  successful,  but  before  resorting  to  the  latter, 
care  should  be  taken  to  observe  that  the  patients  did  not  suffer  from  a 
ruptured  uterus. 

Mr.  Heath,  in  replying,  said  he  thought  it  better  not  to  interfere  with  the 
membranes  of  a  cow  until  the  fourth  day  after  calving,  they  should  then  be 
removed  at  once.  When  death  occurred  in  these  cases,  he  believed  it  to  be 
generally  due  to  decomposing  fluid  in  the  uterus. 

Mr.  COLLINGS  proposed,  Mr.  Olver  seconded,  and  Mr.  W.  Penhale,  jun., 
supported  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Heath  for  his  valuable  paper, 
expressing  a  wish  that  he  would  allow  it  to  appear  in  the  veterinary  publica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Heath  suitably  replied,  thanking  those  present  for  the  attention  they 
had  given. 

The  President  entertained  the  members  to  an  excellent  dinner,  after 
which  the  usual  loyal  and  association  toasts  were  duly  honoured,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Codings  acting  as  an  efficient  dinner-steward.  It  was  resolved  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  Exeter,  in  March.  William  Penh  ALE,  Hon.  Sec. 

SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Royal  Kentish 
Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  September  29th.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  J.  Barford,  of  Southampton  ;  and  those 
present  included  Professor  Axe,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  ;  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hollingham,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Hon.  Sec.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wragg,  London  ;  Mr. 
P.  Gregory,  Tonbridge  ;  Mr.  Cawthron,  Hadlow  ;  Mr.  Rock,  Chelsfield  ; 
Mr.  Stock,  Lewes  ;  Mr.  G.  B.  Martin,  Rochester;  Mr.  H.  Hogben,  Folke¬ 
stone  ;  etc. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  also 
the  minutes,  which  were  duly  passed  and  endorsed  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  also  announced  that  letters  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  had 
been  received  from  various  well-known  members  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Frank  Warren,  of  Hadlow,  was  also  proposed  and  seconded  as  a  member. 

A  short  discussion  then  ensued  with  reference  to  the  financial  position  of 
the  Association,  Mr.  Wragg  bringing  forward  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  instruments,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Association  generally,  and  the  Secretary  pointing  out  that  if 
only  the  outstanding  arrears  of  members’  subscriptions  were  paid  up  they 
would  stand  in  a  very  good  position. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wragg  that  those  members  who  were  in  arrear 
should  be  communicated  with  by  circular,  Mr.  Martin,  who  seconded  this 
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proposal,  expressing  his  belief  that  they  would  readily  pay  up  if  their  atten¬ 
tion  were  called  to  the  matter,  but  they  were  a  little  apathetic.  Eventually 
it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  who 
undertook  to  communicate  with  the  members  referred  to  as  from  the 
Association,  the  question  as  to  the  fund  for  instruments  being  allowed  to 
stand  over. 

The  President  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  expressed  to 
Dr.  Fleming  in  recognition  of  what  he  had  done  for  it,  and  that  he  be  made 
an  honorary  associate  ;  this  being  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Professor  Axe  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  very  valuable  and  instructive 
lecture,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the  members  present,  the 
subject,  as  announced,  being,  “Experiences  of  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  by 
medio-perineal  Section,”  and  the  speaker’s  remarks  being  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  and  the  production  of  various  instruments  required  for  carrying 
out  the  operation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  which  was  received  with  applause, 

The  President  observed  that  they  would  all  feel  very  thankful  to  Professor 
Axe,  who  had  attended  at  some  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  had  given 
them  a  most  interesting  address  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  must 
confess  that  he  himself,  and  he  believed  most  of  those  present,  had  not  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience.  Should  any  gentleman  have  had  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  reference  to  it,  he  trusted  that  he  would  give  them  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  he  might  mention  the  case  of  Mr.  Wragg,  who,  from  what  had  been  said 
by  the  lecturer,  appeared  to  have  recently  had  an  operation  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  he  need  not  tell  them  that  he  had  taken  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  lecture.  As  Professor  Axe  had  told  them,  he  had  a  case  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  as  it  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  he  ever 
saw,  he  thought  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  the  penalty,  which,  as  his 
friend  had  put  it,  he  suffered  for  his  indiscretion.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not 
the  first  indiscretion  he  had  committed.  (Laughter.)  He  meant  professional 
indiscretion — further  than  that  he  would  not  admit  anything.  (Laughter.) 
He  had  often  found  that  by  a  professional  mistake  they  frequently  gained 
more  practical  experience  than  when  their  case  had  a  more  happy  termina¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  it  was  so  in  the  present  instance.  Describing  the  case,  the 
speaker  said  he  removed  the  stone  very  successfully,  and  had  begun  to  feel 
rather  pleased  with  himself,  when  he  thought  he  would  just  examine  the 
bladder  again  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  else  in  it,  and  he  accordingly 
did  so,  by  the  rectum.  He  then  felt  what  he  took  to  be  another  calculus. 
Of  course,  he  immediately  inserted  the  forceps,  and  grasped  this  body.  He 
was  very  careful  not  to  use  any  more  force  than  he  could  possibly  help,  but 
he  found,  after  grasping  it,  and  putting  his  hand  into  the  rectum,  that  it  was 
attached  to  the  bladder.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  formed  a 
sac,  so  he  dropped  the  body,  took  out  the  forceps,  and  let  the  patient  up. 
Unfortunately,  within  twenty-four  hours  the  animal  was  dead.  The  coats  of 
the  bladder  were  found  to  be  so  attenuated,  and  so  very  thin  and  tender,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  by  just  taking  hold  with  the  forceps  in  the 
manner  he  had  described  he  ruptured  the  bladder.  He  should  like  to  ask 
Professor  Axe  a  few  questions,  and  it  had  occurred  to  him,  in  reference  to  the 
forceps  having  teeth  on  each  side,  whether,  supposing  he  had  grasped  the 
calculus,  and  its  long  axis  was  in  a  position  across  the  forceps,  he  would  be 
able  to  liberate  it  again  ? 

Professor  Axe  :  I  think  I  suggested  that  we  could  not  turn  it  in  the  spiked 
forceps  ;  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  the  smoothed-faced  forceps  for  the 
purpose. 
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Mr.  WrAGG  then  asked  whether,  in  sewing  up  the  wound,  the  suture 
would  be  put  through  the  whole  of  the  structure  cut  through  ? 

Professor  AXE  :  Nothing  but  the  skin. 

Mr.  Wragg  :  Would  there  be  any  advantage  by  closing  the  wound  with  a 
catgut  suture  ? 

Professor  AxE  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Wragg  added  that  he  thought  himself  there  was  a  great  deal  of  theory 
about  the  use  of  the  catgut  suture,  and 

Professor  AxE  observed  that  he  used  wire  sutures,  because  they  could  be 
clipped  and  easily  pulled  out. 

Mr.  Wragg  said  his  patient  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  would 
like  to  know  the  Professor’s  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  animal  died  from  Peritonitis,  but  on  a  post-morte}7t  he 
found  that  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  looked  perfectly  healthy.  Did  the 
Professor  think  that  Peritonitis  could  produce  death  in,  he  should  say, 
twenty  hours 

Professor  Axe  said  an  animal  might  die  from  Peritonitis  in  twenty  hours, 
expecially  when  the  peritoneum  became  inundated  with  urine.  The  question 
was  whether  there  was  any  chronic  urinal  disturbance,  as  not  unfrequently 
occurred  with  encysted  (?)  calculi. 

Mr.  Wragg  :  This  was  a  young  horse,  only  about  seven  years  old. 

Professor  Axe  thought  it  very  probable  that  there  was  some  chronic 
urinal  disturbance,  rendered  acute  by  the  operation,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Peritonitis  from  urine  passing  into  the  peritoneum.  It  was  hardly  likely  the 
animal  would  escape  Peritonitis. 

Mr.  Wragg  had  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  to  have  had  uraemic 
poisoning. 

Professor  Axe  :  “  Not  in  the  time,  I  should  think.”  He  went  on  to  say  that 
if  the  kidneys  were  in  a  healthy  condition  they  would  continue  to  secrete, 
notwithstanding  the  rupture  in  the  bladder.  If  they  had  suffered  from 
chronic  disease  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  calculus,  it  was  possible 
that  the  disease  in  the  kidneys  might  have  become  aggravated,  and  death 
might  have  occurred  from  acute  Peritonitis,  added  to  which  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  urine  in  the  peritoneum  for  twenty  hours  with¬ 
out  having  some  peritoneal  inflammation.  It  might  not  present  itself  as  a 
red  discoloration,  but  the  question  was,  was  there  any  exudation  upon  the 
peritoneum  ? 

Mr.  Wragg  :  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Rock  referred  to  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  to  which  he  was 
called,  when  he  saw  the  patient  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  occurrence, 
as  near  as  could  be  judged.  The  animal  gave  no  indication  of  pain,  except 
by  its  very  depressed  appearance,  and  he  could  not  diagnose  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  but  he  thought  there  was  very  likely  a  rupture  of  the  liver.  The 
animal  died  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  and  he  found  considerable 
rupture  in  the  bladder  and  intense  inflammation.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
fluid  among  the  intestines,  and  a  peculiar  flush  on  the  peritoneum.  There 
was  very  little  to  account  for  death  from  Peritonitis,  but  he  took  it  the 
animal  died  from  that  cause. 

Professor  AxE,  alluding  to  the  presence  of  a  diffuse  flush,  said  they  might 
not  meet  with  any  very  pronounced  redness,  but  that  did  not  preclude 
peritonitis.  The  flush  would  not  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence 
of  Peritonitis,  if  the  discoloration  was  not  due  to  bloodstaining.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Gregory,  he  again  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  might  have  death  in 
twenty  hours  from  Peritonitis. 

Mr.  Wragg  alluded  to  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  a  stick  (which  was  similar  to  the  last  case),  and  in  which  he 
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was  at  first  inclined  to  think  it  was  a  case  of  Pleurisy.  The  next  day  the 
animal  was  much  better,  and  her  pulse  fell  from  8o  to  45.  Then  Peritonitis 
set  in,  but  she  did  not  die  till  the  fifth  day. 

Mr.  Gregory  :  Should  you  think  Peritonitis  could  kill  in  twelve  hours  ? 

Professor  Axe  :  I  should  say  not,  but  I  should  think  in  twenty  hours. 
There  is  a  great  shock  in  acute  Peritonitis. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  of  opinion  that  in  operations,  such  as  they  had  been 
speaking  of,  death  might  be  more  due  to  shock  to  the  system  than  Perito¬ 
nitis.  He  did  not  think  they  took  this  point  sufficiently  into  consideration, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  if  the  horse  had  any  weakness  of  the  heart  or  of 
any  important  vessels,  the  shock  of  being  thrown  upon  his  back  and  under¬ 
going  the  operation  must  tell  upon  him.  He  did  not  himself  think  that 
Peritonitis  could  kill  a  horse  in  twenty  hours. 

Mr.  Stock  quoted  a  case  which  came  within  his  experience  at  Lewes 
during  the  last  three  months.  A  horse  six  years  old  was  turned  out  into  a 
park,  and  was  seen  feeding  over  night,  but  the  next  morning  he  was  found  to 
have  been  lying  down  and  rolling  about,  and  before  twelve  o’clock  he  was 
dead.  Upon  a  post-morte7n  he  found  that  the  horse  died  from  Peritonitis, 
pure  and  simple.  The  speaker  also  quoted  a  case  with  reference  to  the  urine 
percolating  through  amongst  the  intestines,  the  animal  being  in  this  instance 
a  working  ox,  which  had  a  small  rupture  of  the  bladder  near  the  neck,  no 
bigger,  he  supposed,  than  would  permit  the  insertion  of  a  quill.  In  this  case 
he  believed  the  animal  died  the  seventh  day  after  being  taken  ill. 

Mr.  Hollingham  said  there  was  just  one  matter  upon  which  he  would 
like  to  put  a  question  to  Professor  Axe.  It  always  appeared  to  him  that 
when  any  operation  was  performed  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wound 
was  really  as  important  as  the  operation  itself.  He  would  like  to  know 
whether  Professor  Axe  had  found  in  the  course  of  his  experience  that  in 
cases,  such  as  he  had  described,  where  the  patient  was  suffering  from  severe 
irritation,  and  his  treatment  would  be  to  remove  the  suture  from  the  wound, 
and  inject  the  bladder  with  warm  carbolised  water,  a  course  of  treatment  of 
that  kind  might  not  produce  something  in  the  nature  of  a  fistulous  opening,  in 
consequence  of  continual  interference  with  the  union  of  the  wound.  He 
would  ask  whether  in  cases  of  that  kind  it  might  not  be  as  advisable  to  use 
occasional  doses  of  opium,  or  morphia,  with  the  view  of  allaying  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  instead  of  interfering  with  the  wound  ?  With  regard  to  the  method  of 
closing  it,  would  a  good  wax-end  be  as  serviceable  as  wire  ? 

Professor  AXE  replied  that  he  should  say  it  would  be  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  a  bad  practice,  where  a  horse  after  an  operation  was  suffering  consider¬ 
able  pain,  to  allow  the  sutures  to  remain,  and  a  bad  practice  not  at  once  to  resort 
to  injection.  It  indicated  the  existence  of  some  cause  of  irritation.  The 
chances  of  a  fistulous  opening  were  remote,  and  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
reopen  the  orifice  two  or  three  times.  Not  long  ago  he  operated  upon  a 
horse,  and  it  became  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  three  times  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks.  It  was  astonishing  what  liberties  could  be  taken 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  Hollingham  :  Do  you  not  sometimes  have  erysipelas  supervene  ? 

Professor  AXE  :  As  in  all  other  cases,  there  are  contingencies  which  you 
must,  of  course,  be  prepared  for. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  cases  under  consideration  seemed  to  him  very  rare. 
He  had  been  in  business  many  years,  but  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
operating  on  one,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  cases  which  they  were  unable  to 
discuss  from  their  want  of  experience,  although  Professor  Axe  spoke  of  them 
as  more  frequent  than  they  had  any  idea  of.  Professor  Axe  was  generally 
very  explicit  and  clear,  and  he  (the  speaker)  recollected  attending  one  of  his 
lectures  in  London,  from  which  he  learnt  more  on  the  subject  treated  of 
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than  he  ever  knew  before.  However,  in  the  present  case  he  did  not  think  the 
Professor  had  sufficiently  described  the  symptoms  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
referred  to,  and  how  they  were  to  distinguish  them  from  other  abdominal 
affections.  This  seemed  to  him  a  most  difficult  point.  He  did  not  think  a 
horse  ever  died  under  his  care  without  his  making  a  post-ijiortem  examina¬ 
tion,  but  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  case  as  had  been  described. 
Having  heard  this  lecture,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  operate.  He  had  never 
known  a  horse  to  die  from  shock. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  speaker  had  mentioned  the  very  point  to 
which  he  was  going  to  refer.  They  had  heard  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  operation  of  Lithotomy,  as  clear  and  detailed  an  account  as  he  could 
wish  to  hear.  Still,  as  Mr.  Martin  had  suggested,  they  must  remember  the 
rule  of  “  first  catch  your  hare,”  and  he  thought  the  first  thing  they  had  to  do 
was  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  their  own  minds  that  they  had  a  case  suitable  for 
operation.  Mr.  Wragg  might  possibly  recollect  the  symptoms  which  first 
led  him  to  diagnose  his  case,  and  Professor  Axe  might  give  them  some 
information  on  the  same  point.  It  was  a  very  important  one,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  had  a  double  reason  in  asking  the  question,  as  he  had  a  case  at 
present  under  investigation  in  which  he  was  inclined  to  think  there  was  some 
mischief  in  the  bladder.  Speaking  from  personal  experience,  he  gave  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  Lithotomy  as  against  Lithotrity,  on  account  of  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  portions  being  left  behind  in  the  latter  case,  from  which  circumstance, 
he  was  convinced,  the  result  was  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  unsatisfactory. 
Although  this  was  an  operation  which  in  general  practice  they  did  not  very 
often  meet  with,  the  subject  was  a  highly  interesting  one,  and  as  President 
he  tendered  to  Professor  Axe  his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  having  en¬ 
lightened  them  as  he  had  done.  Notwithstanding,  he  added,  that  he  had 
been  in  practice  forty  years,  he  had  never  had  a  clear  case  before  him,  nor 
had  he  performed  the  operation  himself.  He  concluded  by  proposing  a 
formal  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Axe. 

Mr.  Wragg,  replying  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  symptoms,  re¬ 
marked  that  attention  was  called  to  the  case  in  which  he  was  concerned  by 
the  animal  frequently  urinating.  Reference  being  also  made  to  the  habit  of 
an  animal  under  such  circumstances  constantly  shifting  its  position  from  one 
leg  to  the  other. 

Professor  AXE  observed  that  this  was  a  very  marked  symptom  in  some 
cases.  Sometimes  the  animal  would  catch  the  leg  up,  and  hold  it  up  for 
some  little  time. 

Mr.  Hogben  mentioned  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the 
symptoms  were  those  of  collapse,  the  animal  dying  the  same  day.  He  also 
alluded  to  a  case  of  stone  in  the  urethral  canal  of  a  dog,  in  which  the 
distended  bladder  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls. 

Mr.  Stock,  who  had  listened  to  Professor  Axe  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  said  he  had  been  in  the  profession  ever  since  he  was  thirteen,  and 
had  only  seen  one  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  which  was  that  of  an  old  roan 
mare  at  Lewes.  He  found  her  very  much  emaciated — nearly  a  skeleton. 
She  passed  urine  very  many  times.  He  found  by  post-mortem  examination 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  was  attached  to  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and 
that  one  end  had  grown  through  the  bladder  on  to  the  pelvis,  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  being  very  thin  and  weak  just  at  that  part.  He  gave  the  stone  a  tap 
with  a  hammer,  and  detached  it,  and  he  had  it  in  his  surgery  at  the  present 
time.  It  weighed  twenty-four  ounces  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  speaking  of  Professor  Axe 
as  being  at  all  times  ready  to  go  anywhere  to  deliver  a  lecture  and  give  them 
instruction. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  carried, 
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Professor  Axe  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  and  the  equal  pleasure 
which  it  had  given  him  to  give  them  the  lecture.  He  did  not  think  they 
would  care  to  hear  him  go  into  the  whole  question  of  symptoms  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  it  would  detain  them  so  long.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it 
was  not  only  a  question  of  what  they  could  observe,  but  of  what  they  could 
touch.  As  Mr.  Wragg  had  observed,  the  animal  urinated  frequently  and  in 
a  particular  manner.  One  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  in  connection  with 
encysted  (?)  calculus  was  that  the  animal  while  at  rest  in  the  stable  would 
possibly  not  manifest  any  evidence  of  disturbance,  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
submitted  to  exercise  his  condition  was  shown  by  passing  bloody  urine.  The 
calculus  excoriated  the  bladder,  and  produced  bleeding.  He  thought  that 
was  the  most  diagnostic  symptom  there  was,  apart  from  the  physical  touch 
of  the  calculus  through  the  rectum,  which  was  not  always  possible. 
(Applause.) 

This  concluded  the  discussion,  and  the  meeting  then  terminated,  with  a 
suggestion  for  holding  the  next  gathering  at  Lewes,  the  President  stating 
that  he  had  already  secured  another  distinguished  professor  to  give  them  a 
paper  upon  that  occasion.  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
having  said  that  he  would  be  very  pleased  to  give  them  an  address  upon 
some  suitable  subject  at  their  March  meeting.  (Applause.) 

Business  then  gave  way  to  social  enjoyment,  the  members  present  dining 
together  at  the  same  hotel,  and  spending  a  very  pleasant  hour  or  so  ere  they 
separated  for  their  respective  destinations. 

YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  quarterly  meeting  for  the  year  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  27th  October,  the  President,  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  members  were  also  present,  viz,,  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Carter,  Anderton,  J.  M.  Axe,  P.  M.  Walker,  Bell,  Toope,  Greenhalgh, 
Pickering,  Mason,  and  the  secretary.  Messrs.  M.  Smith  and  Hanson  were 
present  as  visitors.  Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Pro¬ 
fessors  Williams  and  Axe,  Messrs.  Dray,  Danby,  Bale,  Coopers,  Greaves, 
Hodgman,  Naylor,  Pollard,  Snarry,  and  Chambers. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  Green¬ 
halgh  nominated  Mr.  A.  E.  Hanson,  Norwood-green,  near  Halifax. 

Mr.  Axe  exhibited  an  interesting  specimen  of  fractured  Os.  Naviculare.  A 
fine  carriage  horse,  five  years  old,  the  property  of  Lord  St.  Oswald,  Nostell 
Priory,  was  put  into  harness,  one  day,  two  years  ago,  when,  starting  the  carriage, 
he  made  a  terrific  plunge,  and  came  down  with  great  force,  and  was  found  to 
be  lame  in  a  fore  leg.  Mr.  Axe  treated  the  horse  for  an  injury  to  some  structure 
within  the  hoof,  and,  although  the  lameness  was  much  improved,  he  still  went 
lame  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months  after  the  injury.  When  Mr.  Broughton 
examined  the  horse  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Axe,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  coronal  or  pedal  bone  ;  the  horse,  having  sustained 
a  fractured  limb,  was  destroyed,  and,  upon  examining  the  forefoot,  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  fracture,  right  through  the  middle  of  the  navicular,  was  discovered, 
together  with  the  structural  alteration  of  the  joints,  attendant  upon  such  an 
injury. 

Mr.  Toope  introduced  the  subject  of  the  fees  payable  to  Veterinary 
Inspectors  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  acting  justices  having  recently 
lowered  the  rates  of  payment.  After  some  discussion,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed,  “  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  action  of  the 
executive,  in  lowering  the  scale  of  the  fees  payable  to  Veterinary  Surgeons,  is 
very  unnecessary  and  exceedingly  unjust,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  Veterinary 
Inspectors  of  the  West  Riding  be  called  to  consider  the  matter.” 
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Mr.  P.  M.  Walker  then  gave  a  very  interesting  paper  on  his  new  system 
of  ventilating  buildings,  rooms,  &c.  He  entered  into  the  defects  of  ventilators 
hitherto  introduced,  as  ventilating  only  their  own  column  and  creating  draughts. 
He  finds  experiments  do  not  justify  the  notion  that  heated  vitiated  air  passes 
up  one  side  of  a  shaft,  and  fresh  cold  air  comes  down  the  other,  a  notion  that 
has  long  been  prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  principle  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  system  is  securing  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  within  the  building, 
by  conducting  and  diffusing  it,  through  his  patent  diffusers,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  draughts.  He  demonstrated  to  the  audience  his  several  systems 
of  diffusion,  which  were  considered  by  the  members  present  to  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh,  Treasurer,  gave  the  usual  financial  statement,  which 
showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  ^52  9s.  2d. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1887,  resulted  in  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Carter  being 
unanimously  chosen  as  President ;  Messrs.  B.  Smith,  ex-President,  P.  Toope, 
and  Snarry,  Vice-Presidents.  The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  were  re-elected. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  the  President  for  his  efficient 
services  during  the  year. 

MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  October 
28th,  Prof.  T.  Wesley  Mills  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  the  election  of  about 
twenty  new  members,  and  the  communication  of  a  case  of  ruptured  bladder 
by  Dr.  Baker, 

Professor  McEachran  delivered  an  address  on  “Some  Remarkable  Features 
of  Pleuro-pneumonia.”  In  the  course  of  his  address  the  doctor  said  : — As  you 
are  aware  the  past  summer  marks  a  very  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  on  the  North  American  continent,  existing  as  it  has  done 
for  over  forty  years  in  some  places  in  the  Eastern  states,  where  it  has  time 
and  again  been  stamped  out  and  re-imported.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
warnings  which  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  by  various  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession  and  others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  vast 
cattle  industries  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  this  fell  destroyer  has 
been  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  greatest  cattle  centre  in  the  world, 
viz.,  Chicago— and  worse  still,  from  two  to  five  years  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  without  any  action  being  taken  with  a  view  to  stamp  it  out,  or  at  least 
nothing  sufficiently  effective  to  have  accomplished  the  object.  I  have  so 
frequently  brought  this  subject  before  this  association  and  the  public  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  with  any  description  of  the  disease 
or  the  ruin  which  invariably  follows  its  introduction  into  a  country,  but  will 
at  once  call  your  attention  to  the  following  remarkable  features  of  it,  which 
should  be  known  by  every  member  and  prospective  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  First,  this  disease  has  no  analogue  in  human  or  veterinary 
pathology ;  it  is  a  specific  disease  peculiar  to  cattle.  It  is  one  of  those 
plagues  which  spreads  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  specific  but 
undetermined  virus.  It  is  true  that  like  everything  else  in  this  world  this 
virus  must  have  had  a  period  in  its  history  whence  dates  its  origin,  but  when 
or  where  we  know  not,  for  in  every  instance  in  modern  times  its  history  in  a 
country  or  district  of  a  country  has  been  traceable  to  contagion  ;  it  is  true, 
however,  that  the  direct  source  of  contagion  has  not  always  been  free  from 
obscurity.  The  exact  pathology  of  the  disease  is  far  from  being  perfectly  under¬ 
stood.  The  term  pneumonia  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs.  This  view  I  do  not  think  tenable.  The  marked  localiza¬ 
tion  of  the  diseased  centres  which  characterize  it,  the  pronounced  sero- 
a'buminoid  character  of  the  exudation,  which  we  find  infiltratins:  the  tissues 
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of  the  parenchyma  and  interlobular  spaces  of  the  lung,  the  extraordinary 
hypertrophy  of  the  pleura  covering  the  diseased  lung,  and  above  all  the  very 
plastic  material  which  we  find  uniting  the  pleura  of  the  lung  to  that  of  the 
ribs,  resulting  in  adhesions  so  strong  that  the  lung  tissue  will  tear  before  they 
give  way,  are  not  seen  in  any  ordinary  inflammatory  processes.  The  disease 
not  only  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  localization  in  certain  spots  in  the 
lung,  but  we  find  almost  invariably  that  in  early  stages  of  the  disease  one 
lung  only  is  affected,  and  that  the  left  one,  commencing  generally  in  the 
lower  lobe,  to  which  it  is  often  confined.  In  protracted  cases  the  whole  lung 
may  be  involved,  and  often  both,  but  the  right  one  less  affected  than  the  left, 
and  the  pathological  lesions  always  less  advanced  than  in  the  left  one.  The 
professor  then  gave  a  history  of  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  in  several  cases 
showing  its  nature  and  the  time  it  took  to  develop,  and  detailed  the  result  of 
the  post  mortejn  examination  of  the  animals  slaughtered.  Continuing,  the 
lecturer,  speaking  on  inoculation,  said ; — “  On  this  important  question,  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  length  to-night ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  every 
country  in  the  world  where  it  has  been  impartially  tried  and  reported  on,  the 
report  has  been  unfavourable.  It  is  not  only  a  useless,  but  a  dangerous 
practice,  not  only  in  districts  where  the  invasion  is  new  and  limited,  and  it  is 
not  warranted  by  any  known  benefits.'  Many  die  from  the  operation  itself 
and  wherever  it  is  practised,  it  has  to  be  kept  up  ;  thus  in  large  dairy 
byres  in  Scotland,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  where  the  lives  of  the 
cattle  are  protracted  by  inoculation,  every  fresh  animal  taken  into  it 
has  to  be  inoculated ;  hence  we  have  a  constant  supply  of  the  virus  existing 
and  kept  active  in  these  centres  of  disease.  It  is  bad  enough  thus  to 
perpetuate  such  a  disease  in  countries  where  it  has  gained  a  foothold. 
Yet  I  wonder  that  the  agriculturists  of  these  countries  have  not  long 
ago  risen  as  one  man  to  demand  that  this  iniquitous  practice  be  made 
illegal.  It  is  as  incumbent  on  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to 
do  this  as  it  was  to  make  inoculation  with  small-pox  virus  illegal.  What 
then  would  we  say  to  those  who  would  propose  such  a  practice  to  save  the 
lives,  if  possible  by  that  means,  which  I  doubt,  of  a  few  cattle,  no  matter 
what  their  value  might  be,  in  a  country  free  from  any  taint  of  the  plague  ? 
Language  strong  enough  cannot  be  found  to  denounce  the  suggestion. 
Knowing  as  we  do  that  the  so-called  recovered  (I  use  the  term  “  so-called 
because  I  do  not  believe  perfect  recovery  of  the  lung  is  possible  from  this 
disease)  and  the  inoculated  cases  are  the  secret  sources  of  dissemination 
of  contagion  in  this  disease,  and  those  occult  outbreaks,  properly  traced  up, 
would  be  referable  to  a  recovered  or  an  inoculated  case.  Those  of  you  who 
desire  to  learn  the  experiences  of  European  countries,  as  well  as  Australia 
and  the  United  States  on  inoculation,  will  do  well  to  read  an  able  resume  of 
the  same  by  Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industries,  at 
Washington,  in  his  annual  report  for  1885,  which  he  concludes  by  these 
words  :  From  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  inoculation  for  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  we  conclude  (i)  that  this  practice  does  not  generally  lessen  the 
losses  which  occur  from  long  plague  infection ;  (2)  that  it  is  powerless  to 
extirpate  pleuro-pneumonia  from  any  country ;  (3)  that  it  can  only  be 
practised  with  safety  to  the  community  where  the  inoculated  herds  are  kept 
under  careful  supervision,  and  where  the  inoculated  animals  can  only  leave 
the  infected  premises  to  go  to  slaughter  ;  (4)  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  practising  inoculation  in  America,  and  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law, 
except  where  the  conditions  just  mentioned  are  rigidly  enforced.”  All  of 
which  I  cordially  endorse,  and  will  simply  add  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  of  every  country  free  from  the  plague  to  prohibit  importation 
from  any  country  in  which  this  cursed  practice  is  allowed,  or  where  medical 
or  any  other  treatment  is  permitted  to  favour  the  prolongation  of  the  lives  of 
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animals  which  carry  about  centres  of  infection  in  the  diseased  portions  of 
the  invaded  lung,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  most  experienced 
inspector  may  fail  to  detect  it ;  even  three  months’  quarantine  may  not 
enable  him  to  do  so.  In  a  country  like  Canada,  where  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  are  such  as  to  favour  cattle  raising  in  a  remarkable  degree,  free 
from  ocean  to  ocean  from  contagious  diseases,  our  cattle  increasing  in 
numbers  and  in  value  year  by  year,  what  measure,  I  would  ask,  would  not 
be  justifiable  in  not  only  lessening  the  risk  of  importing  disease,  but  in 
giving  us  absolute  protection  ?  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  the  following  points,  viz.,  its  contagiousness,  its  insidiousness,, 
its  long  duration,  during  which  its  obscure  symptoms  are  such  as  can  only 
be  discovered  by  experts,  the  deceptive  good  spirits  and  condition  of  the 
animals  during  two-thirds  of  its  duration. 


ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

At  the  commencement  of  October  the  session  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  opened  in  the  large  lecture  room  of  the  college  inTemperance  Hall. 
There  were  between  two  and  three  hundred  students  present,  and  on  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  V.S.,  president  of  the  college,  all  rose  to  their 
feet  and  cheered  him  enthusiastically.  The  class  assembled  to  listen  to 
the  introductory  lecture  of  the  session  was  one  of  which  the  college  may  well 
feel  proud.  The  students  were  clever,  intelligent-looking  men,  apparently 
ranging  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five.  A  majority  are  farmers' 
sons,  who  have  already  more  or  less  practical  knowledge  of  the  handling  and 
general  characteristics  of  domestic  animals,  but  whether  farmers’  sons  or  not, 
all  looked  and  acted  as  though  they  had  come  for  study  and  hard  work,  rather 
than  the  mere  putting  in  of  the  time. 

Dr.  Smith,  on  taking  the  platform,  after  the  storm  of  applause  which  greeted 
his  appearance  had  subsided,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  his  old 
students  of  last  year,  as  well  as  the  large  class  of  freshmen  which  he  saw 
before  him.  In  his  address,  which  occupied  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
he  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  veterinary  science, 
from  its  inception  among  the  Egyptians  to  the  present  day.  That  portion  of 
the  address,  which  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  profession  in  France,  England, 
Scotland,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  particularly  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by  all  present.  In 
conclusion  he  pointed  out  in  glowing  terms  the  bright  prospects  which  were 
open  to  the  diligent  and  persevering  veterinarian  on  this  continent,  where  the 
field  for  practice  was  almost  unlimited,  only  partially  developed,  and  as  yet 
comparatively  unoccupied.  He  also  dwelt  with  some  warmth  upon  the  manner 
in  which  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  had  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  both  in  practice  and  veterinary 
literature. 

The  college  opens  this  season  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  The 
lecture  rooms,  and  especially  the  dissecting  room,  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  any  college  in  the  world,  while  to  judge  from  the  addresses  of  the 
students,  it  would  appear  that  the  fame  of  the  institution  has  spread  all  over 
the  Continent.  There  are  representatives  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec  (including  the  City  of  Montreal),  but  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  the  United  States  from  Vermont  to  California,  the  delegation 
from  Illinois  being  an  unusually  large  one. 
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ROYAL  (DICK)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh,  was  inaugurated  on  the  27th  October,  by  an  introductory  address 
by  Principal  Walley,  the  proceedings  having  taken  place  in  the  new  anatomical 
room.  Lord  Provost  Sir  Thomas  Clark  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were 
present: — Bailie  Turnbull,  Bailie  Cranston,  Councillors  James  Robertson, 
Tait,  White,  Macdougald,  Brown,  and  M’Laren  ;  Mr.  Harris,  deputy  town- 
clerk;  Major-General  Anderson,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Ainslie,  of  Costerton,  Mr.  Rintoul, 
ex-Convener  Williams,  the  Swedish  Consul,  Leith,  etc. 

Mr.  Harris  intimated  apologies  for  inability  to  be  present  from  Sir  James 
Gibson-Craig,  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  several  professors  of  the  University, 
and  other  gentlemen.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  including  a  number  of 
ladies. 

The  Lord  Provost,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  they  were  met  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  opening  of  the  sixty-third  winter  session  of 
the  college.  As  they  all  knew,  the  founder  of  the  institution  was  their 
esteemed  friend  Professor  Dick,  who  was  once  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  most  energetic  citizen.  He  instituted  the  college 
so  long  ago  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  better  knowledge  of  veterinary 
science,  and  he  believed  the  result  had  been  that  this  had  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  colleges  in  the  country,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  those  animals  that  were  so  nearly  attached  to  their  own  homes 
and  to  their  own  interests.  (Cheers.)  The  horse  and  the  dog  were  house¬ 
hold  words  amongst  them,  and  whatever  could  be  done  to  alleviate  their 
suffering,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  a  more  kindly  way  than  in  former  days, 
was  a  very  good  object  indeed.  (Cheers.)  Within  a  very  short  time  a  very 
large  addition  had  been,  or  was  being  made,  in  the  college  buildings.  About 
half  of  the  additions  had  been  already  completed,  and  before  the  end  of  next 
year  they  hoped  they  would  be  entirely  finished,  and  then  he  believed  there 
would  be  no  better  veterinary  college  in  the  country  than  this  one.  (Cheers.)* 
It  attracted  a  body  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
great  many  from  Ireland,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  they  would  go  back  to 
their  own  homes  with  a  feeling  that  they  had  been  going  through  a  course  of 
study  which  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good  to  themselves,  and  he 
was  sure  that  all  of  them  wished  them  the  greatest  success  in  their  future 
studies  and  in  their  practice  through  life.  (Cheers.) 

Principal  Walley  then  delivered  his  introductory  lecture  on  “  Contagious 
diseases  of  animals  and  the  killing  of  animals.”  On  rising  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  large  body  of  students.  Before  proceeding  with  the  subject 
of  his  lecture.  Principal  Walley,  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  his 

*  The  new  buildings  are  a  considerable  way  from  completion,  but  already  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  plan  on  which  they  are  being  erected  is  of  the  most  complete  and  con¬ 
venient  character.  The  anatomical  lecture-room  is  already  finished,  and  is  a  com¬ 
modious,  well-lighted  apartment.  It  is  fitted  with  a  revolving  table  for  anatomical 
demonstrations,  and  with  pulleys  and  chains  by  means  of  which  the  subject  to  be  dis¬ 
sected  can  be  put  in  any  position  that  may  be  wished.  Under  the  anatomical  room  on 
one  side  of  it  there  is  a  post-mortem  room  from  which  bodies  can  be  raised  by  pulleys 
through  a  movable  portion  of  the  flooring  into  the  anatomical  room,  and  placed  on 
tables  for  dissecting  purposes.  Under  the  other  side  of  the  anatomical  room  there  is  a 
macerating  room,  fitted  with  aU  the  apparatus  for  boiling  bones.  Another  room  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  and  a  cage  for  the  reception 
of  any  dog  which  may  have  bitten  anyone,  and  is  supposed  to  be  affected  with  Rabies, 
so  as,  instead  of  killing  the  animal  at  once,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  mad  or  not.  Then 
there  is  ample  stabling  accommodation  of  the  most  approved  kind,  three  rooms  for 
dogs  affected  with  Distemper,  skin  diseases,  and  other  diseases,  and  a  lethal  chaniber 
so  constructed  that  carbonic  gas,  sufficient  to  poison  an  animal,  can  be  obtained  in  a 
few  minutes.  Of  course  there  are,  besides,  in  course  of  construction,  a  number  of 
other  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories. 
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colleagues  and  students,  congratulated  the  Lord  Provost  on  the  honour  that 
had  recently  been  conferred  on  him,  more  especially  as  he  was  the  official 
head  of  the  college.  (Cheers.) 

The  following  is  Professor  Walley’s  Address : — 

In  an  address  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  my  usual  custom  to  divide  it  into  two 
parts,  viz.,  into  one,  as  affecting  my  pupils  ;  into  another,  as  of  more  general 
interest  to  the  public.  From  this  custom,  I  do  not  propose  to  depart  on  this 
occasion. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  already  entered  upon  your  studies,  or  who  are 
about  to  do  so,  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  hearty  welcome,  and  in  the 
second  place,  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  growth,  work,  and  stability. 
The  subject  has  been  suggested  to  my  mind  by  watching  the  operations 
which  have  been  going  on  within  the  four  walls  of  this  institution  during  the 
past  few  months  of,  to  me,  comparative  leisure. 

Since  the  month  of  July,  when  most  of  you  took  your  departure  for  other 
scenes — either  of  work  or  recreation — the  process  of  demolition  and  recon¬ 
struction  has  been  steadily  going  on. 

On  the  site  of  the  old,  new  buildings  have  arisen,  and  though  they  have  not 
grown  so  rapidly  as  I  could  have  wished,  they  have  attained  such  dimensions 
as  will,  I  hope,  render  your  work,  and  that  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
during  the  ensuing  session,  more  pleasant  and  more  easy.  Brick  upon  brick, 
stone  upon  stone  have  been  placed,  until  a  large  part  of  what  will  ultimately 
be  a  useful  and  well-ordered  pile  has  been  raised,  ending  eventually  in  the 
completion,  at  least,  for  the  next  one  or  two  decades,  of  a  work  which, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  had  a  very  small  begining.  When  Professor 
Dick  purchased  the  site  on  which  this  institution  now  stands,  his  aspirations 
— so  far  as  buildings  were  concerned — were  of  a  very  limited  character  ;  but, 
as  time  went  on,  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  and  to  remodel ;  and  the 
process  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  moment.  For  several  years 
past,  the  fact  has  been  patent  to  those  of  us  most  nearly  concerned,  that  the 
old  buildings  were  totally  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  modern  teach¬ 
ing,  but  we  were,  from  causes,  to  which  I  need  not  here  refer,  helpless  to 
remedy  the  fault,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree.  Various  plans,  as  is  usually 
the  case  under  such  circumstances,  were  suggested  in  reference  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  or  rebuilding  of  the  college,  but  after  all  had  been  duly  inquired 
into,  and  their  relative  merits  weighed,  my  suggestion  that  a  small  property 
adjoining  the  college  should  be  purchased,  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
be  reconstructed,  was  adopted.  Doubtless,  some  advantages  might  have  been 
obtained  by  the  migration  to  some  other  and  more  spacious  site,  but  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this,  and  it  was  found  that,  by  a  wise 
utilisation  of  the  ground  at  our  disposal,  ample  accommodation  and  facility 
for  the  work  of  the  college  could  be  secured — at  least,  for  all  that  was  likely 
to  be  demanded  for  some  time  to  come.  Old  memories  are,  to  most  of  us, 
sacred  ;  and  the  old  memories  associated  with  that  which  is  fast  disappearing, 
will  still  cling  to  the  new  erection,  and  make  us  feel  that  the  substitution  has 
been  a  distinct  gain,  and  that  where  the  good  work  was  commenced  by  the 
master-mind  of  the  founder  of  the  institution,  it  ,will  still  be  carried  on  by 
those  who  have  succeeded  him.  From  small  beginings  many  mighty  systems, 
aye,  many  mighty^nations  have  been  erected,  and  when  we  look  back  into  the 
dim  and  distant  past,  and  contrast  that  which  was  with  that  which  is,  we  can 
feel  that,  though  its  growth  has  been  slow  and  sometimes  chequered,  this 
institution  has  risen  to  an  important  place  in  the  economy  of  our  country,  and 
that  soon  it  will,  so  far  as  bricks  and  mortar  can  make  it,  be  a  perfected  institu¬ 
tion.  I  would  not  have  you  imagine  from  what  I  have  just  now  said,  that  I, 
personally,  feel  any  undue  elation  of  spirit  in  witnessing  the  near  consum¬ 
mation  of  my  most  ardent  hopes  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  on  myself  and  on 
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my  colleagues  has  been  cast  a  heavier  burden  than  before,  and  that,  hard  as  we 
have  worked  in  the  past,  we  shall  be  required,  if  it  were  possible  so  to  do,  to 
work  still  harder  in  the  future,  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  position  we  have  won  ; 
but,  more  than  this,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  you  to  put  forth  your  best 
endeavours,  in  order  to  show  to  the  world  that  the  advantages  you  enjoy  over 
those  who  have  preceded  you  are  not  thrown  away  or  misused.  To  those 
amongst  you  who  are  now  entering  on  your  novitiate,  I  would  say :  Do  not 
allow  one  single  opportunity  to  slip  from  your  grasp  of  obtaining  the  know¬ 
ledge  you  have  come  here  to  seek.  From  the  first  lecture  you  may  hear  within 
these  walls  to  the  last,  let  not  one  word,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it,  be  lost ; 
remember  that  you  come  here  in  order  to  obtain  a  scientific  insight  into  the 
details  of  your  profession,  and  that  science,  like  a  coy  maiden,  must  be  wooed 
before  she  can  be  won.  As  this  institution,  in  which  you  are  about  to  com¬ 
mence  your  studies,  had  a  small  beginning,  so  must  be  your  beginning,  and  it 
is  possible  that,  as  with  the  old  buildings  so  fast  disappearing,  we  may  have 
to  root  out  from  your  minds  old  prejudices  and  old  ideas  which,  if  left  standing, 
might  act  the  part  of  a  faulty  foundation,  and  thus  lead  to  the  collapse  and  ruin 
of  any  superstructure  which  might  be  built  thereon.  I  would  have  you  to  realise, 
too,  that  it  is  not  alone  by  the  study  of  those  subjects  with  which  you  will  be 
most  closely  concerned,  when  you  have  reached  that  goal  which  you  hope  to 
gain,  but  by  the  coincident  study  of  several  collateral,  and,  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  you,  perhaps,  unnecessary  subjects,  that  you  can  make  yourselves 
masters  of  the  art  and  science  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  A  spider 
does  not,  when  it  spins  its  web,  rest  satisfied  when  it  has  made  the  meshes 
thereof ;  it  takes  care  to  fix  the  essential  part,  the  web,  by  the  aid  of  collateral 
strands,  so  firm,  that  when  its  victim  becomes  entangled  in  its  meshes,  he  cannot, 
strive  as  he  will,  displace  his  apparently  flimsy  prison  from  its  moorings.  And 
so  it  will  be  in  your  case ;  the  more  you  strengthen  your  veterinary  knowledge, 
by  making  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  collateral  subjects  you  are  required 
to  study,  the  broader  will  be  the  basis  upon  which  it  will  rest,  the  firmer  will  it 
be  established  in  your  minds,  and  the  more  stable  it  will  become. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that  the  more  diligently  and  the  more 
honestly  you  work,  the  greater  will  be  your  reward,  and  the  prouder  you  will 
feel  of  your  self-won  attainments.  I  do  not  want  you  to  make  a  parade  of 
your  work  or  its  results.  The  best  work  in  this  world  is  that  which  is  done 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  minute  attention  to 
details.  You  cannot  see  the  growth  of  an  animated  being,  and  yet,  every  atom 
of  such  a  body  has  been  formed  noiselessly  and  assiduously  from  a  pre¬ 
existing  cell.  The  coral  reef  is  the  product  of  tiny  creatures,  whose  work  has 
been  carried  on  without  any  external  show  or  parade ;  yet,  see  how  firmly  it 
retains  its  position  in  the  ocean  depths,  and  what  an  enduring  monument  it 
is  to  the  industry  and  untiring  energies  of  its  insignificant  builders. 

We  scientific  workers  are  sometimes  scoffed  at  by  those  whose  work  is  of 
a  more  practical  kind.  Let  them  scoff,  say  I ;  alL  work  is  good,  if  it  is'honest 
work,,  whether  it  be  of  the  hand  or  the  head,  and  all  workers  deserve  credit 
for  their  work,  whether  it  be  skilled  or  unskilled. 

All  hail !  the  honest  working-man 

If  earnest,  sober,  true  he  be ; 

The  noblest  work  in  Nature’s  plan 

Is  he,  is  he — if  faithful,  he. 

To  some  of  the  older  students,  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  sound  of  mockery 
in  these  words.  Some  there  are,  I  know,  who  have  worked  earnestly,  faith¬ 
fully,  honestly,  and  yet  have  not  reached  the  goal  for  which  they  have 
striven.  To  these  I  can  offer  only  the  most  sincere  sympathy.  I  can  only 
wish  them  “better  luck  next  time,”  and  direct  their  thoughts  once  more  to 
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that  little  creature  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  reminding  them  that  a 
spider  taught  Robert  the  Bruce  that  perseverance  brings  its  own  reward. 

But  while  I  utter  these  words  of  encouragement,  I  must  at  the  same  time 
say  a  few  words  to  those  in  the  senior  classes,  , whose  want  of  success  has 
been  due  to  want  of  perseverance,  or  more  largely,  perhaps,  to  that  greatest 
of  all  foes  to  progress — indifference.  It  is  hard,  sometimes,  to  bring  one’s 
mind  to  dwell  upon  the  contemplation  of  sober  facts  ;  but  all  the  same  it  is 
only  acknowledging  the  truth  to  acknowledge  that  the  want  of  success  in 
many  cases  is  due  to  absolute  indifference  and  indolence.  It  is,  however, 
only  doing  an  act  of  common  justice  to  say  that,  in  some  cases,  indifference  is 
begotten  of  a  feeling  of  injustice  ;  is  due  to  a  feeling  that,  after  all  the  hard 
work  which  has  been  gone\ through,  abetter  fate  was  deserved  than  that  which 
some  have  met. 

In  the  second  and  larger  part  of  my  address  to-day,  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
two  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  well-being 
and  comfort  of  the  animal  creation,  and,  firstly,  I  shall  deal  with  the  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  of  animals  ;  secondly,  with  a  subject  which  has  of  late  attracted 
much  attention,  and  which,  so  far  as  its  aim  is  concerned,  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  function  of  the  veterinary  surgeon — viz.,  “  the  killing  of 
animals.” 

The  important  contagious  diseases  incidental  to  the  domestic  animals  are  : — 
In  Cattle,  Pleuro-pneumonia,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease.  Cattle  Plague,  Anthrax 
Fever,  Tuberculosis,  Variola,  Actinomycosis ;  in  the  horse,  Glanders  and  Farcy, 
Mange  and  Influenza;  in  the  sheep.  Variola  and  Foot-and-mouth  Disease;  in 
the  pig.  Swine  Plague  and  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  ;  in  the  dog.  Rabies — also 
inoculable  to  other  animals — and  Distemper ;  in  poultry,  Tuberculosis. 

Of  none  of  these — except,  perhaps,  Anthrax  and  Variola  Vaccina  and  Suillus, 
and  Tuberculosis — can  it  be  said  that  they  are  indigenous  to  this  country ; 
they  are  all  exotics. 

Of  the  maladies  above  enumerated.  Cattle  Plague,  Foot-and-mouth  Disease, 
and  Sheep-pox  have,  within  my  recollection,  been  exterminated  in  this 
country. 

Three  or  four  outbreaks  of  Cattle  Plague,  numerous  outbreaks  of  Foot-and- 
mouth  Disease,  and  several  outbreaks  of  Sheep-pox  have,  within  my  expe¬ 
rience,  been  suppressed. 

In  1 86 1,  Professor  Simonds,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  journey  of  inves¬ 
tigation  on  the  Continent,  fully  described,  in  his  lectures  given  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  London,  the  characteristics  of  Cattle  Plague,  and  empha¬ 
tically  declared  his  conviction  that  nothing  could  save  this  country  from  a 
visitation  of  the  disease,  unless  the  authorities  realised  the  probability  of  such 
a  contingency  arising,  and  adopted  vigorous  measures  to  prevent  it. 

Four  years  later  (1865)  the  forebodings  of  Professor  Simonds  assumed 
practical  shape ;  the  disease  did  make  its  appearance,  and  that,  too,  from  that 
country  from  which  many  of  our  other  troubles  seem  destined  to  emanate — 
Rnssia.  Once  introduced,  the  malady  spread  with  lightning-like  rapidity, 
and  for  a  considerable  period  the  responsible  authorities  seemed  paralysed, 
and  the  old  women  and  quacks  of  the  country  had  full  play  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  favourite  and  harmful  nostrums.  The  doctors,  too,  were  very 
busy,  and  initiated,  as  a  preventive  measure,  vaccination.  They  derided  the 
sounder  advice  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  that  the  disease 
should  be  stamped  out,  and  it  was  not  until  the  homesteads  of  hundreds  of 
farms  had  been  decimated  of  their  bovine  wealth,  and  many  farmers  had  been 
hopelessly  ruined  in  pocket,  rendered  insane  in  mind,  or  had  put  an  end  to  a 
miserable  existence,  that  the  Government  stepped  in  and  framed  such  regu¬ 
lations,  as  within  a  very  short  space  of  time  freed  the  country  of  the 
scourge. 
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Probably,  in  the  history  of  no  cattle-raising  country  in  the  world,  was  there 
ever  seen  such  disastrous  consequences  as  those  which  then  resulted  from 
the  absolute  supineness,  lamentable  ignorance  (for  the  Government  did  ignore 
all  sound  advice),  and  reprehensible  slackness  of  a  responsible  governing 
body  ;  and  the  results  of  this  brief  period  of  paralysed  effort  are  felt  by  many 
agriculturists  to  this  day. 

Warned  by  this  invasion,  listening  to  competent  advice,  and  alive  to  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  dallying  policy,  each  succeeding  visitation  of  the 
malady  has  been  promptly  grappled  with  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  speedily 
suppressed.  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  had,  on  and  off,  a  long  innings  in  this 
country ;  now  raging  rampant  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  then, 
apparently  from  exhaustion,  smouldering  until  the  quiescent  embers  had, 
from  some  favouring  cause,  been  fanned  into  renewed  flame,  and  at  other 
times  disappearing  altogether,  to  be  re-introduced  from  some  outside  centre. 
It  has  been  the  cause  of  immense  loss  to  the  agricultural  community,  and  to 
the  country  at  large;  but  at  last,  by  the  adoption  of  vigorous  suppressive 
measures,  it  has  been  entirely  eradicated,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  no 
yielding  to  the  vox populi  of  free  trade,  will  the  existing  restrictions  between 
this  and  infected  countries  be  removed. 

For  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  prior  to  1842,  Pleuro-pneumonia  existed  in 
this  country  only  in  name,  and  it  is  now  some  thirty-three  years  since,  on 
returning  to  my  home  after  a  prolonged  absence,  I  first  became  practically 
acquainted  with  the  malady  ;  one  of  the  first  sights  which  met  my  gaze 
being  nine  valuable  cows  lying  dead  or  dying  in  an  outbuilding  attached  to 
the  farm.  It  was  a  sight  which  at  the  time  impressed  me  very  powerfully ; 
it  was  one  I  have  witnessed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  many  a  time  since  in 
the  pastures  and  farm-steadings  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire, 
in  the  dairies  of  Lancashire,  in  the  byres  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  in 
many  other  places.  I  have  seen  herd  after  herd,  stock  after  stock,  swept 
away — in  some  cases,  several  times  over — by  this  dire  and  hitherto  uncon¬ 
trolled  malady.  During  the  last  thirty  years  fitful  efforts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  arrest  its  course,  and  at  this  day  we  are  still  witnessing 
the  application  of  very  inadequate  measures  for  its  prevention  and  suppres¬ 
sion.  How  long  this  is  to  go  on  I  know  not ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  and  that  is  that  until  the  Privy  Council  of  this  country  determines 
upon  the  prosecution  of  more  vigorous  measures,  and  until  the  voice  of  the 
stock-raising  community  is  heard  demanding  the  initiation  of  such  measures, 
Pleuro-pneumonia  will  still  continue  the  insidious  foe  and  the  decimating 
scourge  of  the  bovine  race  in  these  islands.  I  have  called  the  disease  an 
insidious  one ;  the  term  is  no  libel  on  its  character.  It  is  the  most  insidious, 
the  most  treacherous,  and  the  most  intractable  of  all  the  zymotic  class  of 
maladies. 

In  my  early  days,  there  was  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to  the  empirical 
application  of  remedies  to  the  sick,  or  to  the  indiscriminate  disposal  of  the 
dead  or  living  members  of  contaminated  herds  ;  consequently,  many  animals 
that  were  wrongfully  stated  to  have  recovered  from  the  malady,  and 
thousands  of  animals  bearing  the  infections  in  their  systems,  were  scattered 
broadcast,  and  acted  the  part  of  firebrands  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land, 

I  have  said  that  so-called  recovered  cases  iwere  frequently  the  means  of 
disseminating  the  disease.  This  fact  was  not  taken  into  consideration, 
either  by  owners  or  the  authorities.  I  directed  attention  to  the  matter 
about  the  year  1873,  and  the  opinion  then  given  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  Prof.  Ferrein,  of  Berlin,  and  it  has  been  since  universally  accepted.  At 
the  present  day,  the  dissemination  in  the  manner  pointed  out  above  is  still 
going  on,  only  to  a  less  extent.  In  this  city,  as  in  other  districts,  the  disease 
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has  been,  over  and  over  again,  got  rid  of,  only,  however,  to  be  re-introduced 
after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  years  from  without ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  : — Whence  comes  it?  The  answer  is  : — From  some  centre, dn 
this  or  some  other  country  with  which  we  trade.  Were  it  capable  of  self- 
generation,  or  if  it  could  be  hereditarily  propagated,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  ask  such  a  question,  but  the  long-entertained  idea — entertained,  even  now, 
by  some — that  exposure,  hardship,  and  bad  feeding  are  capable  of  genera¬ 
ting  the  disease  has  been  long  exploded,  and  it  never  had  any  foundation  in 
fact.  The  Governmental  measures,  hitherto  put  in  force  for  its  suppression 
in  this  country,  have  long  since  been  found  totally  inadequate,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  extra-Governmental  efforts  in  the  same  direction. 

Of  the  latter,  inoculation  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
only  one  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  its  practice  has  been  attended  with 
any  notable  degree  of  success.  This  prophylactic  measure,  it  has  been 
recently  discovered,  has  been  practised  by  the  Moors  of  Senegambia  from 
time  immemorial,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  not  practised  in  any  civilised 
country  until  1852,  when  Willems,  V.S.,  of  Hasselt,  Belgium,  commenced  its 
practice.  Three  or  four  years  after,  it  was  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  practised  by  Mr.  Kettle,  of  Market 
Drayton,  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  of  London,  Mr.  Storrar,  of  Chester,  and  other 
veterinary  surgeons  in  England ;  , while  Mr.  Menzies,  now  of  St.  Austell, 
practised  the  operation  in  Scotland,  and,  more  recently,  it  has  been  largely 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Richard  Rutherford  and  others.  The  greatest  of  all 
British  inoculators  was  the  late  Mr.  Priestman,  of  London,  who,  during  his 
life,  inoculated  more  cows  than  have  all  others  put  together  ;  but  neither  by 
Mr.  Priestman  or  any  other  inoculator,  has  the  operation  been  practised  on 
strictly  scientific  principles,  the  nearest  approach  to  such  being  the  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  lymph  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Professor  Duguid. 
In  the  Netherlands,  the  operation  was,  for  some  years,  made  a  compulsory 
one  and  of  national  application,  but  the  disease  was  not  eradicated  from 
that  country  by  its  means  ;  in  fact,  it  signally  failed  to  do  this. 

In  my  view,  the  question  of  the  eradication  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  any 
more  than  other  disease  of  the  same  class,  is  not  a  local  question  at  all,  nor 
is  it  limited  to  the  discussion  of  any  measures  of  local  application.  It  is — 
and  I  have  frequently,  during  the  last  few  years,  pointed  this  out — it  is  a 
national  question.  It  is  one  which  not  only  affects  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  and  the  veterinary  profession,  but  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
general  public  and  to  the  state. 

If  we  allow  a  death-dealing  malady  like  pleuro-pneumonia  to  linger  within 
our  borders,  and  to  stealthily  creep  among  and  infect  our  best  herds,  what 
can  we  expect,  but  that  one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  insular  wealth  will 
suffer  a  ruinous  depreciation  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast  that  we  have  the 
best  cattle  in  the  world,  but  of  what  value  will  the  best  be  to  us  when  our 
foreign  and  colonial  customers  close  their  gates  against  us,  and  block  up  the 
only  profitable  outlets  for  our  live  produce  ?  Can  we  blame  them  ?  Certainly 
not.  The  only  wonder,  to  my  mind,  is  that  we  have  escaped  for  so  long. 

The  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  vigorous  suppressive  measures  has  come 
mainly  from  the  cattle-interest  of  the  country,  and  has  been  based  largely  on 
the  assumed  value  of  our  pedigree-herds,  but  of  what  value  is  pedigree,  if  the 
cow  or  the  bull  bears  in  its  system  the  seeds  of  a  malady  which  is  no 
respecter  of  pedigrees,  of  symmetry,  or  of  form  ? 

What  boots  it  though  the  rose  doth  sweetly  smeU, 

If  at  its  core  a  canker-worm  doth  dwell  ? 

The  canker-worm  in  a  stock  of  animals,  whether  inoculated  or  uninoculated, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  is  the  frequent 
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existence  in  the  lungs  of  one  or  more  of  the  exposed  animals  of  a  patch  of 
damaged  lung  tissue,  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  may  ultimately  cause 
the  death  of  the  animal  itself,  or  become  a  source  of  infection  to  those  with 
which  it  may  be  associated. 

[Professor  Walley  here  intimated  to  his  audience  that  he  had,  in  an 
adjoining  room,  a  part  of  the  lung  of  a  bull  killed  a  few  days  before,  in 
which  a  patch  of  pleuro-pneumonia  lesion  existed,  of  from  four  to  six 
months’  standing,  and,  to  a  moral  certainty,  this  animal  had  introduced  the 
disease  into  the  byre  in  which  he  had  been  located.] 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  disease  will  never  be  got  rid  of,  except  by  the 
summary  process  of  slaughtering,  coupled  with  strict  regulations,  in  reference 
to  the  movements  of  animals,  and  thorough  disinfection.  The  Netherlands 
Government  gave  every  known  method  of  suppression  a  trial,  and,  as  we  in 
this  country  had  to  do  with  sheep-pox  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (after  in¬ 
oculation  had  failed),  and  with  rinderpest,  they  had  to  resort  at  the  finish  to 
the  radical  method  above-mentioned. 

Of  the  other  bovine  maladies,  less  notice  has  been  taken.  Anthrax  has  at 
last  been  scheduled  as  a  contagious  disease,  but  in  the  measures  which  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  apply,  a  curious  lack  of  appreciation  of  its 
intensely  contagious  properties,  and  of  the  marvellous  vitality  of  its  exciting 
cause  (the  Anthrax  bacillus)  is  evidenced  in  the  very  inadequate  regulations 
laid  down  for  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  contaminated  buildings  or  sheds, 
while  the  disinfection  of  pastures  or  water  is  not  even  noticed. 

Tuberculosis  (Consumption),  a  far  more  insidious  malady,  and  more 
destructive,  not  only  to  the  bovine,  but  to  the  human  race  also,  is  still  to 
enjoy  immunity  from  any  harassing  measures  for  its  suppression,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  contaminate  the  flesh  which  supports  the 
adult  and  the  old,  and  the  milk  which  forms  such  a  great  source  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  refreshment  both  to  young  and  old,  but  mainly  to  those  most 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  adverse  influence — the  young ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  inspector  of  markets  must  stand  idly  by  while  consumptive 
animals  are  driven  away  from  before  his  very  eyes  to  be  slaughtered,  though 
he  knows  full  well  well  that  much  of  the  flesh  will  be  utilised  in  some  form 
or  other  for  human  food ;  and,  worse  than  this,  the  inspector  of  dairies  is 
still  doomed  to  see  consumptive  cows  standing  in  stalls  amongst  healthy 
cows,  and  to  see  them  milked,  and  the  milk  mixed  with  that  from  the  healthy, 
without  being  able  to  apply  the  slightest  measure  of  prevention  to  such  vile 
contamination. 

It  has  been  shown  by  my  friend.  Professor  Bang,  of  Copenhagen,  that  the 
milk,  even  from  the  unaffected  part  of  the  tuberculous  udder,  is  infective, 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  that  cream  and  butter  made  from  it  remain 
infective,  even  after  the  former  has  become  sour,  and  after  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  Commission  lately  sitting  on  this  subject  in  Victoria  has  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  very  measures  of  suppression  which  we  have  long 
advocated.  Of  the  measures  in  force  for  dealing  with  Glanders  and  Farcy, 

I  have  nothing  here  to  say.  We  have  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  they  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  they  are  intended  to  subserve — if  they  are  properly 
applied. 

Of  Influenzas,  it  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  as  yet  possess.sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  determining  cause  to  enable  us  to  frame  any  satisfactory  laws 
for  their  suppression. 

Swine-fever  has,  for  some  time  past,  made  its  presence  felt  amongst  us  in 
a  most  unmistakable  manner,  and  it  has  claimed  a  holocaust  of  victims,  but, 
like  the  other  maladies  with  which  I  have  dealt,  it  ought  to  have  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  is  a  little  puzzling  to  sanitarians 
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to  see  orders  issued  one  day  and  withdrawn  the  next.  The  only  objection,  at 
all,  of  a  valid  nature,  in  my  view,  against  compulsory  slaughter  of  contamin¬ 
ated  swine,  is  the  destruction  of  breeding  animals,  for,  in  my  experience,  I 
have  found  that  the  disease  is  most  severe  in  the  young,  and  that,  if  these  are 
removed,  a  very  large  percentage,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  whole  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  animals  will  escape.  There  exists,  however,  one  source  of  danger,  even 
with  these,  and  that  is,  that,  as  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  there  is  a 
probability  of  one  or  more  having  the  disease  in  a  modified  form,  and  recover¬ 
ing  therefrom,  and  subsequently  becoming  an  unsuspected  centre  of  infection, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  intestinal  or  lung  lesions. 

In  dealing  with  this  disease,  there  are  two  facts,  the  importance  of  which 
does  not,  to  my  mind,  seem  sufficiently  appreciated,  viz.,  the  part  played  by 
rats  in  its  dissemination  and  the  vitality  of  its  virus.  Rats  should  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  exterminated  in  all  places  in  which  the  disease  makes  its  appearance, 
and  I  think  their  destruction  ought  to  be  included  in  the  Privy  Council 
Regulations.  In  reference  to  the  vitality  of  the  virus,  two  instances  have 
come  under  my  notice  within  the  past  few  months,  in  which  the  disease  re¬ 
appeared  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twelve  months  after  its  apparent  suppres¬ 
sion. 

Of  all  the  contagious  maladies  affecting  our  domestic  animals. Rabies  is  of 
the  most  importance,  insomuch  as  it  is  so  readily  propagated  to  all  animals. 
It  has  existed  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  period,  but  it  was  not  until  1871 
that  it  came,  to  any  extent,  under  my  personal  observation.  In  that  year,  and  in 
many  previous  years,  it  raged  to  an  alarming  extent  in  some  parts  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  but  it  was  not  until  1881  that  it  assumed 
sufficient  proportion  to  attract  attention  in  Scotland.  During  1881,  large 
numbers  of  dogs,  and  a  few  horses,  were  attacked  by  the  malady  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  neighbourhood,  and,  unfortunately,  it  claimed  at  least  two 
human  victims,  before  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  its  progress.  After  a 
time,  however,  the  magistrates,  acting  on  professional  advice,  put  in  force 
such  measures  as  were  found  sufficient  to  exterminate  the  disease  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  similar  measures  have  not 
been  carried  out  by  every  body  of  magistrates  in  the  kingdom  when  circum¬ 
stances  demanded  their  adoption. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Privy  Council  authorities  have  at  last 
realised  the  gravity  of  the  position,  and  have  taken  legislative  cognisance  of 
the  disease.  In  circumstances  such  as  the  present,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  I  should  say  one  or  two  words  in  reference  to  the  Pasteurian 
method  of  prevention  of  this  malady,  and  also  as  to  the  raid  recently  carried 
out  against  stray  dogs  in  this  city.  Acknowledging,  as  I  do,  the  scientific 
value  of  Pasteur’s  work,  and  recognising  its  importance  in  a  prophylactic 
sense,  I  must,  nevertheless,  confess  that  I  am  even  now,  as  I  was  at  the  very 
outset,  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  actual  power  of  inoculation  to  prevent 
the  development  of  Hydrophobia  in  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs. 

My  own  impression  was,  and  is  now,  that  the  surroundings  and  adjuncts 
of  the  process  of  inoculation  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  effecting  of  any  real 
good  as  had  the  operation  itself,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  many  people,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  have  never  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  at  all,  and  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  the  percentage  of  persons  bitten  by  unmistakably  rabid  animals,  who 
become  hydrophobic,  is  very  small  indeed.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon 
the  recent  attempts,  which  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  development  of 
Hydrophobia  by  the  neutralisation  of  its  virus,  that  in  1790 — nearly  a  century 
ago — a  Tuscan  physician.  Dr.  Eusebio  Valli,  conceived  the  idea  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  frog. 
This  physician  not  only  conceived  the  idea,  but  carried  it  out—  at  least  to 
his  personal  satisfaction — successfully. 
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During  residence  in  this  city — as  previously  in  other  towns — it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  on  various  occasions,  to  have  had  to  make  post-mortem 
examinations  on  the  carcases  of  dogs  supposed  to  have  been  the  subjects, 
during  life,  of  Rabies,  but  in  whose  organs  I  could  not  trace  a  single  sign\of 
the  existence  of  the  disease. 

The  fits  of  Distemper  and  other  convulsive  fits  are  frequently  ihistaken  for 
Rabies;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  \  in  such  cases,  temporary  and  sudden 
frenzy  is  actually  produced  by  the  officious  persecution  of  temporarily  insane 
bystanders.  In  reference  to  the  step  recently  taken  by  the  magistrates  of 
this  city,  in  connection  with  stray  dogs,  I  may  at  once  say  that  they  have  only 
done  that  which,  as  guardians  of  the  public  safety  they  were  bound  to  do, 
and  that  which,  in  my  official  capacity,  I  advised  them  to  do.  The  only  thing 
to  which  I  could  offer  any  objection  was  the  muzzling  of  dogs  under  proper 
control,  but  it  appears  that  the  magistrates  had  no  option  in  this  respect. 

Muzzling  does  not,  if  the  muzzle  is  properly  made,  inflict  that  amount  of 
suffering  in  dogs  that  some  people  seem  to  think,  and  if  it  distresses  them  at 
the  outset,  they  quickly  become  accustomed  to  it.  In  two  respects,  muzzling 
is  advantageous ;  first,  in  the  prevention  of  fighting,  and,  secondly,  in 
preventing  dogs  from  eating  the  rubbish  they  frequently  do  eat  from  ash- 
buckets  and  similar  receptacles. 

No  reasonable  person  could  object  to  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  the 
vast  army  of  vagabond  dogs,  which  infest  the  streets  of  our  large  towns,  and 
which  become,  in  time,  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  an  undoubted  source  of 
danger.  Moreover,  the  carrying  out  of  such  measures  puts  an  end  to  many 
a  poor  waif,  whose  life  has  been  rendered  miserable  by  incurable,  loathsome 
and  neglected  disease.  Had  I  my  own  way  in  these  matters,  I  would 
institute  a  periodical  raid  on  the  canine  vagabonds  of  our  streets,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  such  was  universally  practised,  there  would 
soon  be  no  necessity  for  instituting,  in  civilised  countries  at  least,  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  antidote  to  the  virus  of  Rabies.  Pasteur’s 
occupation  would  be  gone,  and  the  agonies  of  Hydrophobia  would  cease  to 
be  one  of  the  evils  of  human  life. 

Veterinary  surgeons  resident  in  India  have  shown  that  when  all  pariahs 
have  been  ruthlessly  and  promptly  despatched.  Rabies  have  become,  in 
districts  where  it  had  raged  for  years,  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  my  address,  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  regulations  for  dealing  with  contagious  diseases  in 
this  country  are  very  deficient  in  several  respects.  Firstly,  in  not  being 
carried  out  by  one  central  body ;  secondly,  in  the  matter  of  prosecutions. 
Certain  penalties  attach  to  the  breaking  of  the  law.  but  an  offender  has  only 
to  plead  ignorance,  and  to  back  up  his  plea  by  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
his  own  hirelings  or  by  that  of  his  friends,  to  escape  the  punishment  he 
deserves.  In  many  instances,  the  plea  of  ignorance  is  undoubtedly  a  just 
one,  especially  in  the  case  of  Pleuro-pneumonia;  and  I  think,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  punishment  shall  be  meted  to  those  who  deserve  it,  the  Privy 
Council  should  establish  a  universal  system  of  licensing  or  registering  the 
owners  of  animals,  and  should  direct  local  authorities  to  supply  all  licensed 
persons  with  a  brief  and  plain  printed  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  the  animals  so  licensed. 

Ifithis  were  done,  there  could  be  no  plea  of  ignorance  put  in  as  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  neglecting  to  report  the  existence  of  contagious  disease.  Thirdly,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  full  power  should  be  given  to  veterinary  inspectors  to 
slaughter  suspected  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  satisfactory  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  of  any  malady  of  a  doubtful  character  under  which  they  may 
be  suffering.  Fourthly,  I  regret  to  see  that  in  the  last  Animals  Order  (1886) 
issued,  the  old  mistake  of  sparing  animals  which  have  been  exposed  in  fair 
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onmarket  with  diseased  animals  is  perpetuated.  Such  a  regulation,  especially 
in  connection  with  Foot-and-mouth  Disease  and  Swine-fever,  is,  in  my  view, 
a  grave  error.  Fifthly,  the  permissive  nature  of  many  regulations  renders  them 
practically  abortive.  Thus,  by  the  Animals  Order  of  1886,  local  authorities 
have  the  power  given  to  them  of  prohibiting  the  introduction  into  their 
districts  of  animals  from  places  wherein  Pleuro-pneumonia  exists,  and,  in  like 
manner,  they  may  prolong  the  statutory  period  of  quarantine  (56  days)  in 
dealing  with  the  same  disease.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  permissive 
legislation  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  useless  ;  as  locaPauthorities,  like  other 
authorities,  will  interpret  the  word  “may”  in  their  own  fashion,  and  very 
often,  I  am  afraid,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  their  personal 
interests. 

The  Despatchmg  of  A?iimals,  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  is  not  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  engaged,  rather  in  the 
preservation  of  life,  than  in  its  destruction.  The  penalty  of  life,  is  death,  but 
it  is,  surely,  within  the  scope  of  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  art  to  do  all  he  can 
in  the  way  of  seeing  that  the  paying  of  this  penalty  is  not  associated  with 
unnecessary  pain  on  suffering,  and,  certainly,  there  are  few  men  who,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals,  are  more  fitted 
scientifically  to  act  as  guides  in  such  a  matter  than  are  veterinary  surgeons. 

Our  every  effort  should  be,  and  I  believe,  without  exception,  is,  to  conserve 
life,  but  there  are  times  when  the  veterinary  practitioner  would  fain  lay 
aside  his  healing  function  and  act  the  part  of  a  slayer ;  as,  for  example, 
when,  in  his  inmost  soul,  he  feels  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  alleviate  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  his  patient,  or  to  bring  about  a  permanent  or  successful  cure. 
Many  a  time  and  oft,  have  I  desired  to  put  an  end  to  agonies  which  I  have 
been  powerless  to  alleviate,  and  not  infrequently  have  1  been  allowed  to  do 
so,  but,  sometimes,  either  from  self-interest,  timidity,  or  cupidity,  I  have 
been  prevented  from  so  doing ;  occasionally,  too,  red-tapeism  steps  in  and 
arrests  the  infliction  of  a  merciful  death-blow.  I  have  been  led  to  consider 
this  subject  in  this  place,  by  the  recent  discussion  in  the  public  press  in 
reference  to  the  despatching  of  dogs  seized  by  the  police  under  the  orders  of 
the  magistrates,  and  I  propose  (i)  to  consider  the  reasons  which  influence 
us  in  the  destruction  of  animals  ;  (2)  the  methods  by  which  such  destruction 
is  carried  out.  Animals  are  destroyed  for  domestic  purposes,  most 
largely,  in  order  to  satisfy  human  hunger — to  appease,  in  other  words, 
that  craving  for  animal  flesh  which  seems  an  inherent  part  of  our 
common  nature ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  ’  destruction  is  carried  on  for 
these  beneficent  purposes  to  which  I  have  already  alluded — viz.,  to  the 
taking  away  of  a  life  which  has  become,  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  an  in¬ 
curable  disease,  or  by  the  processes  of  decay  attendant  upon  senility  and, 
ofttimes,  overwork,  a  burden  to  its  owner ;  and,  worst  of  all,  it  is  too  often 
practised,  in  order  that  malice  against  the  person  may  be  appeased.  This,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  is  the  meanest  and  most  reprehensible  of  all  the  motives 
that  actuate  man  in  performing  a  function  with  which  he,  as  the  lord  of 
creation,  is  especially  endowed. 

The  ordinary  methods  by  which  destruction  of  life  is  brought  about  are 
numerous,  but  in  every  instance,  their  action  is  exerted  on  one  or  other,  or 
on  several,  of  the  great  central  organs  of  life — the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  the 
heart,  or  the  lungs.  It  is  seldom  that  the  simultaneous  and  instantaneous 
annihilation  of  all  the  vital  functions  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  shock, 
such  as  is  induced,  for  example,  by  the  throwing  down  of  an  animal  either 
from  a  great  height  or  with  great  force,  or  by  the  application  of  electricity. 
Many  people  are  greatly  horrified  when  they  see  an  animal  dashed  to  the 
earth  with  great  violence  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  it  of  life,  but  there  are 
few  methods  of  destruction  more  effectual  or  more  merciful  than  this.  As  a 
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boy,  I  have  frequently  joined  in  the  pastime  of  “  hoisting  ”  frogs,  and  that, 
too,  not  from  any  actual  motive  of  cruelty,  but  rather  that  .1  might  gratify 
that  instinct  which  seems  inherent  in  boy  nature — the  instinct  of  destruction, 
and  while,  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge  which  in  maturer  years  I  have 
gained,  I  acknowledge  that  the  practice  was  a  reprehensible  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  fostered  and  nourished  the  destructive  instinct,  I  nevertheless  feel  that 
my  more  matured  knowledge  enables  me  to  quieten  any  qualms  of  conscience 
I  at  one  time  felt  in  connection  with  this  subject,  by  the  reflection  that,  though 
the  motive  which  influenced  me  in  thus  depriving  the  frog  of  life  was,  to  some 
extent,  a  criminal  one,  the  actual  method  of  destruction  was,  on  the  whole,  as 
merciful  a  one  as  could  have  been  devised.  And  so  with  electricity.  The 
idea  of  an  animal  being  suddenly  deprived  of  all  vital  function  by  a  stroke  of 
lightning  is  a  shock  to  the  finer  instincts  of  man’s  nature  ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  more  merciful  way  of  ending  the  existence  of  an  animal  than  this.  But 
there  is  a  reasonable  objection  (though  by  some  it  may  seem,  to  some  extent, 
a  theoretical  one)  to  the  adoption,  ordinarily,  of  such  a  method  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  a  purpose,  and  that  is,  that  a  material  and  deleterious  influence 
isiexerted  on  the  flesh  by  electricity.  Such  a  delerious  influence  might  be 
counteracted  if  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  blood — as  is  practical  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  destruction — from  the  electrified  carcase  could  be 
carried  out ;  unfortunately,  however,  we  are  taught  by  practice  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  at  least,  to  the  necessary- extent. 

That  the  two  modes  of  deprivation  of  life  above  noticed  are  painless,  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Personally,  I  have  not  experienced  the  effects 
of  a  violent  shock  of  electricity,  but,  when  a  boy,  wishing  to  satisfy  a  desire 
for  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  than  I  was  entitled  to,  I  did  ex¬ 
perience  the  sensation  of  shock  by  concussion  when  I  fell  from  the  upper¬ 
most  branch  of  a  plum  tree,  with  my  pockets  stuffed  with  plums. 

I  am  ashamed  to  confess  that,  rude  as  was  the  shock  inflicted  by  the  violent 
contact  of  my  body  with  mother  earth,  I  was,  after  I  recovered  consciousness, 
more  concerned  in  disposing  of  all  traces  of  my  misdeeds,  than  I  was  with 
the  present  or  ulterior  results  of  bruised  muscle  and  bone,  or  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  probability  that,  if  I  had  fallen  a  little  farther,  I  should  never  have 
known  the  pleasure  of  possessing  the  prize,  for  the  possession  of  which  I  had 
dared  so  much. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  destruction  employed  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  Brain — (a)  Direct  petietration  and  more  or  less  laceration  hy 
pole-axe,  by  the  bolt,  or  by  gunshot  or  rifle  bullet ;  (b)  concussion  by  blunt 
axe  or  hammer,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pig,  the  bludgeon  ;  in  smaller  animals, 
by  dashing  the  head  violently  against  a  fixed  object. 

(2)  The  Spinal  Cord — (a)  direct  severance  with  the  knife,  “pithing  ;  ”  (b) 
by  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  neck;  (c)  by  laceration  after  penetration  of 
the  skull  with  the  pole-axe. 

(3)  The  Heart — ( a)'by  puncture  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  (b)hy  laceration 
and  penetration  with  gunshot  or  rifle  bullet ;  (c)  by  inflature  with  air. 

(4)  The  Lungs — (a)  by  deprivation  of  oxygen  (air)  mechanically,  by  com¬ 
pression  of  the  windpipe  as  in  strangulation  (hanging);  (b)  by  oxygen 
starvation,  z>.,  by  exhausting  the  air  of  oxygen  by  the  aid  of  an  air-pump,  or 
substituting  another  gas,  as  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  or  carbonic  oxide;  (c) 
by  paralysing  respiration  with  poisons,  such  as  prussic  acid,  morphia, 
chloroform,  or  carbon  disulphide,  or  an  admixture  of  the  two  last. 

(5)  Death  is  sometimes  produced  by  depletion  of  blood,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  flesh  of  an  animal  is  destined  for  use  as  human  food,  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  blood  is  the  last  and  necessary  act  in  the  tragedy. 

Direct  penetration  of  the  brain  is  accomplished  usually  by  a  blow  from  a 
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pole-axe,  the  best  pattern  of  which  is  undoubtedly  that  designed  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  known  as  the  “  Excelsior.”  Like  all 
other  pole-axes,  its  use  is  most  satisfactory  when  followed  up  by  laceration 
of  the  spinal  cord  by  the  aid  of  a  cane ;  or  penetration  can  be  certainly 
insured  by  the  use  of  the  Bruneau  mask  and  bolt.  The  mask  in  question  was 
invented  by  M.  Bruneau,  of  Paris.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  pole-axe,  but  it  possesses 
this  advantage  over  that  instrument,  that  the  operator  cannot,  by  any  possible 
means,  inflict  unnecessary  agony  by  missing  his  aim,  as  so  often  occurs  with 
unskilful  or  unsteady  hands,  when  delivering  the  blow  with  an  axe.  By  its 
use,  such  a  harrowing  spectacle  as  that  which  I  once  witnessed  in  London — 
when  a  skilled  pole-axer  struck  a  blow  at  the  skull  of  a  horse,  but,  striking 
too  low,  the  axe  penetrated  the  frontal  bone  below  the  seat  of  the  brain,  and 
the  horse  backed  round  and  round  the  yard  with  the  operator  clinging  to  his 
axe  and  using  his  best  endeavours  to  dislodge  it — can  never  arise.  In  the 
Bruneau  method,  the  mask  is  adjusted,  the  bolt  is  placed  in  the  receptacle 
prepared  for  it,  and  driven  home  by  a  smart  blow  from  a  heavy  mallet. 

The  animal,  being  blindfolded,  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the  coming  blow, 
and  consequently  does  not  swerve  when  the  mallet  descends.  The  pole-axe 
is  used  most  largely  in  England.  In  Edinburgh,  its  use  is  largely  substituted 
by  that  of  the  blunt  axe.  Some  years  ago  an  endeavour  was  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Bruneau  method  by  the  Messrs.  Brechin,  of  this  city,  and  myself; 
but  the  attempt  met  with  so  much  opposition  as  to  lead  us  to  desist  in 
despair.  In  like  manner,  I,  at  one  time,  endeavoured  to  substitute  the 
Excelsior  axe  for  the  blunt  axe,  but  the  endeavour  failed.  I  am  happy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  pole-axe  is  now  used  by  some  of  the 
slaughtermen  at  the  Edinburgh  Abattoir,  and  others  are  making  inquiries  in 
reference  to  it. 

Penetration  of  the  brain,  and  annihilation  of  its  function  by  gunshot  or  rifle 
bullet,  is  practised  regularly  in  some  districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  however,  I  am  only  acquainted  with  one  butcher,  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Dalkeith,  who  has  followed  out  the  practice  in  the  killing  of  cattle.  In  the 
destruction  of  horses,  it  was  regularly  practised,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Dickson,  at  the  Bonnington  Tannery.  Of  all  deaths,  that  by  gunshot,  rifle, 
or  revolver-bullet  is  the  most  certain  and  the  most  merciful,  and  were  I 
given  the  choice  as  to  the  method  by  which  I  should  wish  to  die — assuming 
I  had  to  die  by  violence — I  should  most  certainly  choose  this.  As  to 
whether  penetration  should  be  effected  through  the  frontal  bone  or  through 
the  base  of  the  skull,  under  the  ear,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  personally, 
I  prefer  the  latter,  as  the  continuation  of  the  brain  with  the  spinal  cord  is 
lacerated  at  the  same  time,  and  death  is  absolutely  instantaneous. 

The  objection  of  danger  to  individuals  may  be  urged  against  the  use  of 
fire-arms ;  this  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  appointing  one  person  in 
every  licensed  abattoir,  and  there  should  be  none  unlicensed,  to  carry  out  the 
duty. 

Annihilation  of  brain  function  by  concussion  is  practised  mainly  in 
Scotland.  If  the  blow  is  delivered  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  sufficient 
force,  it  is  undoubtedly  effectual  in  producing  absolute  and  instantaneous 
unconsciousness,  but  unfortunately  it  sometimes,  I  may  say,  frequently 
happens,  from  various  causes,  that  the  blow  is  not  effectual^  and  requires  to 
be  repeated,  not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times  before  unconsciousness 
ensues,  and  I  have  seen  a  bullock  break  loose  from  the  rope  by  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  been  secured,  and  rush  wildly  about  the  yard  at  the 
abattoir,  with  one  horn  knocked  off,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  his  head. 
So  much  have  I  been  impressed  with  the  unpleasant  results  produced  by 
the  blunt  axe,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  embody  my  impressions  in  the 
following  verse : — 
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A  rope  around  my  neck  they  placed, 
And  hauled  my  head  to  ring 
Fixed  firmly  in  the  wall,  and  struck 
Great  blow  with  mighty  swing. 


The  axe  upon  my  skull  did  fall 
With  stunning  blow,  and  keen, 

But,  as  ’twas  blunt,  it  only  dimmed 
My  senses  and  my  e’en. 

Oh  !  had  they,  with  revolver  bright, 

A  bullet  put  into  my  spine  and  brain, 
Inhuman  battering  I  should  spared  have  been, 
As  well  as  all  this  misery  and  pain. 


And  now,  with  quivering  limbs  outstretched, 
I  wait  for  rest  and  ease, 

And  plead  that  he  who  holds  the  steel 
Will  give  the  coup  de  grace. 

{To  be  continued?) 


GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  winter  session  of  this  college  commenced  on  October  27th,  when  a  large 
attendance  of  members  of  the  profession,  students,  and  visitors  were  present. 
The  introductory  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Limont,  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  Students, — My  first  duty  is  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  those 
of  you  who  sit  upon  these  benches  for  the  first  time.  Let  me  ask  you  all  to 
remember  that  in  this  college  we  do  not  look  upon  our  students  as  mere 
class-units.  We  like  to  get  to  closer  and  kinder  relations.  My  second  duty 
is  to  welcome  old  faces  to  a  new  world.  During  the  long  vacation,  much  of 
the  old  familiar  place  has  undergone  a  transformation.  We  have  now 
college  rooms  that  some  medical  schools  of  renown  might  envy.  The 
ingenuity  of  Principal  McCall  has  given  us  an  admirable  dissecting  room,  a 
new  museum,  a  large  biological  laboratory,  and  an  improved  lecture  theatre. 
These  are  all  upon  the  same  level,  and  open  into  each  other  by  private  doors. 
Each  has  its  students’  entrance,  and  many  arrangements  for  your  comfort. 
For  Principal  McCall,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  make  good  use  of  them.  For  my¬ 
self,  I  ask  you  to  do  your  very  best  in  one  of  them — in  the  capital  dissecting 
room  of  my  colleague.  Professor  McQueen.  Certainly,  you  may  neglect  this, 
and  yet  pass  your  examination.  But  I  speak  of  what  I  know,  and  tell  you 
that  in  the  long  run  you  will  be  sorry  for  it.  Take  my  advice,  and  make  the 
most  of  your  time  there.  Your  laboratory  work  with  me  is  not  quite  of  the 
same  importance.  The  practical  physiology  of  greatest  use  to  you  in  future 
days  will  be  a  knowledge  of  fact  and  theories — something  in  the  mind,  not  in 
the  fingers.  A  certain  amount  of  laboratory  work  is  useful  in  helping  you  to 
this  knowledge,  and  in  training  you  for  clinical  work.  But  I  shall  not  allow 
you  to  imitate  many  girls  and  some  students ;  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  waste 
.  time  at  useless  fancy  work,  no  matter  how  gaudy  the  colouring  may  be.  We 
have  no  time  in  our  curriculum  for  elaborate  idling.  But  I  hope  to  make 
skilled  workers  of  some  of  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  bearings  of  recent  advances 
in  pathology  upon  two  arts.  One  of  these  is  the  Art  of  Dressing  a  Wound, 
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The  other  is  the  Art  of  Human  Preventive  Medicine.  The  latter,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  is  about  to  come  \vithin  your  range. 

Role  of  Leucocytes  in  Health. 

We  understand  pretty  well  that  in  health  the  leucocytes  are  the  jackals  of 
the  body.  They  patrol  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the  blood-stream,  and 
wander  out  into  the  tissues  to  devour  the  bodies  of  the  tissue-cells  that  die 
in  ordinary  course.  This  ghoulish  feast  goes  on  merrily  enough  in  the  tad¬ 
pole’s  tail  when  it  is  about  to  be  dropped. 

Role  of  Bacteria  in  Disease. 

The  millions  of  leucocytes  and  tissue-cells  that  make  up  an  animal,  like  fish, 
live  in  a  liquid.  This  liquid  is,  of  course,  the  blood  and  lymph.  And  into  this 
liquid,  bacteria,  and  other  low  plants,  are  apt  to  get.  Sometimes  they 
multiply  in  it.  In  this  case,  besides  robbing  the  cells  of  their  food,  they  may 
poison  them  with  excretions  they  pour  out. 

Role  of  Leucocytes  in  Bacterial  Disease. 

Sir  Joseph  Lister  used  to  insist  long  ago  upon i what  he  called  the  anti¬ 
septic  power  of  healthy  living  tissue.  And  years  ago,  at  Dublin,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  leucocytes  seemed  to  have  this  power.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  power.  For  the  leucocytes  and 
tissue-cells  do  not  submit  to  the  bacterial  invasion  without  a  fight.  In  fact, 
the  leucocytes  leave  the  blood  to  go  to  the  help  of  their  weaker  neighbours  in 
the  lymph — go  to  the  help  of  the  tissue-cells.  So  that  instead  of  cornparing 
them  to  jackals,  we  may  compare  them  to  military  police.  Their  duty 
is  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  go  to  the  defence  of  the  tissue-cells.  When 
a  water-flea  is  kept  in  a  tank,  spores  get  into  it  and  grow.  But  the  leucocytes 
ar£  seen  to  fall  upon  the  intruders,  and  numberless  fights  come  off.  If  the 
leucocytes  win  and  kill  the  invaders,  all  is  well.  If  the  leucocytes  lose,  the 
flea  is  doomed. 

How  is  the  fighting  done  ?  It  is  sometimes  at  very  close  quarters,  for  a 
living,  wriggling  bacterian  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  a  living  moving 
leucocyte.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  combatants  becomes  still  in  death,  and 
disappears.  We  know  that  leucocytes  can  digest  dead  material,  such  as  the 
bodies  of  bacteria.  We  may  suppose  that  their  digestive  juices  kill,  and  then 
■digest  the  bacteria.  They  may  behave  to  bacteria  as  we  do  to  oysters.  And 
we  know  that  bacteria  can  excrete  poisons  fatal  to  protoplasm.  For  one  of 
these  (sepsin)  has  been  separated  and  proved  to  be  deadly.  We  may  suppose 
then,  that  the  bacteria,  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  interior  of  the  leucocytes,  kill 
the  cells  by  poison.  After  this,  they  may  eat  them,  or,  as  we  say,  break  them 
up.  Sometimes  the  poisoners  poison  themselves.  For  when  the  excretions 
of  bacteria  accumulate  to  a  certain  extent,  they  poison  the  bacteria  them¬ 
selves.  Like  the  inhabitants  of  a  crowded  city,  they  die  in  their  own  filth.  The 
bacteria  may  die  out  from  other  causes.  The  available  food  in  the  liquid  may 
become  exhausted,  or  the  liquid  may  become  too  concentrated  for^  them. 
The  latter  condition  may  exist  in  the  liquid  of  a  wound ;  and  accordingly  a 
thick  discharge  is,  as  a  rule,  sweeter  than  a  thin  discharge.  This  dying  out 
happens  in  most  acute  abscesses.  Let  the  contents  of  an  acute  abscess  be 
aseptically  tapped  as  it  runs  its  course.  At  first  you  get  a  vast  number  of 
living  micrococci  (bacteria)  and  a  few  leucocytes  ^  later,  a  few  dead  micro¬ 
cocci,  and  a  vast  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  shape  of  pus-cells.  Before  the 
abscess  bursts,  the  micrococci  have  died  out.  This  explains,  perhaps,  why 
»(0xcept  in  Aseptic  Surgery),  we  don  t  open  an  abscess  until  it  is  ripe.  If  we 
opened  it  sooner,  the  leucocytes  would  have  to  deal  with  two  sets  of  bacteria 
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— the  original  micrococci,  and  the  putrefactive  bacteria  from  the  outside 
world. 

Rdle  of  Leucocytes  in  Wounds. 

Let  me  liken  a  wound,  say  a  gunshot  wound,  to  the  sudden  swoop  of  an 
enemy,  upon  a  peaceful  country  inhabited  by  tissue-cells.  The  enemy  is  off 
and  away,  leaving  behind  him  the  dead  bodies  of  tissue-cells,  munitions  of 
war  in  the  shape  of  shot-pellets,  and,  perhaps,  camp-followers  in  the  shape 
of  bacteria.  Then,  after  the  rush  is  over,  police,  in  the  shape  of  leucocytes, 
swarm  out  of  the  blood-vessels.  And  perhaps  the  surviving  tissue-cells,  by 
•division,  furnish  special  constables.  The  duty  of  the  police  is  to  clear  away 
the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  tissue-cells,  to  try  what  they  can  do  with  the 
shot-pellets,  and  to  extirpate  the  bacteria.  There  is  generally  no  difficulty 
with  the  dead  tissue-cells,  for  we  know  how  easily  a  bit  of  dead  tissue  disap¬ 
pears  if  no  bacteria  have  reached  it  from  without.  Nor  with  the  shot-pellets 
under  the  same  condition,  for  we  know  how  they  become  encapsuled — the 
leucocytes  cannot  clear  them  away,  but  they  settle  down  round  them  as  a 
capsule  of  cicatricial  tissue,  and  hem  them  in.  But  to  tackle  the  bacteria  is 
-another  affair.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  leucocytes  “  eat  them  up  ”  quite  in 
Zulu  fashion.  If  you  cut  your  chin  in  the  morning,  you  expect  this  to  happen. 
But  often  there  is  a  long  and  disastrous  struggle.  Thousands  of  leucocytes 
are  hurled  upon  the  bacteria — only  to  perish,  and  cumber  the  field  in  the 
form  of  pus-cells.  And  worse.  The  unvanquished  bacteria  may  so  flourish 
and  multiply,  by  reason  of  shelter,  warmth,  and  plenty,  that  they  begin  to 
attack  the  tissue-cells  which  escaped  the  original  enemy — the  wound  spreads. 
And  worse.  Hordes  of  bacteria  may  make  off  by  the  vessels,  and  make 
mischief  in  distant  places — pyaemia  sets  in.  Or  even  worse.  Their  poisonous 
•excretions  get  into  the  vessels  in  large  amounts — septic  intoxication  suddenly 
supervenes.  Of  course,  if  the  leucocytes  are  getting  the  worst  of  it,  they 
cannot  clear  away  dead  tissue  or  form  capsules  round  shot-pellets.  In  truth, 
the  pus-cells  are  nearly  all  quite  dead.  Although  it  is  generally  over  bacteria 
that  leucocytes  come  to  grief,  sometimes  dead  tissue-cells,  and  shot-pellets, 
etc.,  are  too  much  for  them.  Even  a  simple  bruise  may  suppurate. 

Role  of  Liquid  Exudate  in  Wounds. 

The  cells  of  a  wound,  like  other  cells,  can  only  exist  in  the  liquid  lymph 
that  exudes  from  the  blood-vessels.  This  may  be  in  excess  from  the  begin- 
ing,  owing  to  the  addition  of  serum  from  extravasated  blood,  or  to  excessive 
exudation — as  in  the  case  of  an  abscess  cavity  rapidly  emptied  of  pus.  If 
the  excess  does  not  leave  by  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  or  drain  away  from 
the  orifice  of  the  wound,  it  gathers  and  causes  “terfsion.”  It  is  a  new 
enemy,  and  provokes  a  useless  pouring  out  of  leucocytes,  that  is  to  say, 
suppuration.  And  it  forms  a  splendid  breeding  pond  for  bacteria. 

The  Double  Supply  of  Wounds. 

There  are  then,  two  supplies  to  a  wound,  (i)  a  supply  of  leucocytes  to  do 
eertain  work ;  (2)  a  supply  of  liquid  for  the  leucocytes.  When  the  leucocytes 
have  done  their  work,  they  develop  into  cicatricial  tissue.  And  this  view  of 
the  process  of  healing  gives  us  a  sharp  insight  into  the  three  wants  of  a 
wound.  They  are,  (i)  protection  of  leucocytes  and  tissue  cells  from  bacteria 
— if  need  be  ;  (2)  drainage  of  liquid — if  need  be  ;  (3)  nothing  else. 

Aseptic  Surgery. 

If  you  meet  the  first  want  completely,  you  achieve  Aseptic  Surgery.  And 
if  you  meet  the  first  and  second  completely,  and  the  third  almost  completely 
— why,  you  can  do  anything.  Certain  surgeons,  headed  by  Sir  Joseph 
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Lister,  can  count  upon  this  in  most  operations.  To  them  the  opening  of  a 
joint  is  hardly  so  serious  as  the  treatment  of  a  common  whitlow. 

Antiseptic  Surgery. 

If  you  meet  the  first  want  in  part,  you  practice  Antiseptic  Surgery.  And 
at  present,  veterinary  surgeons  must,  as  a  rule,  be  contented  with  this.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  this  art  is  harder  to  learn  than  the  more  brilliant  one  of 
Aseptic  Surgery.  The  root  of  most  evil  is  this,  that  meeting  the  first  want 
only  in  part,  you  are  face  to  face  with  enormous  difficulties  in  trying  to 
meet  the  second  and  third.  If  bacteria  get  into  a  wound,  the  wound  is  apt 
to  become  a  pus-bag.  Extra  drains  have  to  be  put  in.  The  drains  lead  in 
more  bacteria  to  the  pus — already  containing  too  many.  And  again,  the 
filthy  drains  act  as  foreign  bodies  or  irritants.  There  is  a  kind  of  vicious- 
inter-action,  which  you  may  easily  make  worse  by  bungling  surgery. 

* 

The  Secret  of  Aseptic  Surgery. 

The  secret  of  Aseptic  Surgery  is  threefold  (i)  protection  from  bapteria  is: 
perfect,  and  does  not  interfere  with  drainage  ;  (2)  drainage  is  perfect,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  protection  ;  (3)  the  means  of  protection  and  drainage 
practically  do  nothing  else  to  the  wound.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  was  the  first 
man  to  succeed  in  putting  up  most  wounds  free  of  bacteria,  and  in  keeping 
them  free.  An  antiseptic  was  used  during  the  operation  and  the  subsequent 
(rare)  dressings.  But  during  the  intervals  it  was  kept  off  the  actual  surface 
of  the  wound.  It  therefore  had  a  very  slight  irritant  action  upon  the  cells. 
The  drains  met  all  the  need  of  drainage.  Like  the  ligatures  and  stitched 
they  were  smooth  and  nearly  non-irritant.  In  time,  drains  of  decalcifies 
bone,  and  ligatures  of  prepared  catgut  came  into  use.  They  are  eaten  up  by 
the  leucocytes  as  the  need  for  them  ceases.  The  discharge  of  the  drains 
was  into  dressing  material  impregnated  with  an  antiseptic.  Thus  the  drains 
did  not  lead  bacteria  into  the  wound. 

The  Secret  of  Antiseptic  Surgery. 

The  secret  of  Antiseptic  Surgery  is  to  meet  the  total  want  of  the  wound  as 
well  as  this  can  be  done.  When  you  try  it,  never  forget  that,  in  meeting  one 
or  two  wants  you  may  so  aggravate  the  remaining  wants,  that  you  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Never  put  bacteria  into  a  wound  when  you  try  to  fend  off 
bacteria,  take  care  that  you  don’t  keep  in  the  discharge,  and  thus  provide  a 
capital  breeding-pond  for  the  bacteria  there  already.  When  you  try  to  kill 
bacteria  in  a  wound,, take  care  that  you  don’t  kill  more  cells  than,  bacteria. 
When  Ambrose  Pare  mad'e  that  great  reform  at  Paris,  the  surgeons,  were 
trying,  with  complicated  dressings,  to  keep  off  what  we  now  know  as  bacteria. 
They  failed,  but  they  succeeded  in  making  drainage  impossible.  Many  men, 
nowadays,  continually  flood  wounds  with  carbolic  acid.  This  is  like  firing 
upon  friends  and  foes,  and  doing  most  execution  upon  your  friends.  Car¬ 
bolic  acid,  though  put  to  admirable  use  in  Lister’s  Method  of  Aseptic 
Surgery,  is  rather  a  dangerous  general  antiseptic.  Don’t  use  an  antiseptic 
when  it  is  not  needed.  If  you  cut  out  a  V-shaped  bit  of  the  lip  with  clean 
instruments  and  fingers,  and  if  you  stitch  up  the  wound  handsomely, 
no  antiseptic  is  wanted.  The  leucocytes  from  the  rich  capillary  network  of 
the  face  will  make  short  work  of  any  bacteria.  When  you  provide  drainage, 
let  it  be  enough ;  but  not  too  much.  A  needless  drain  is  a  wanton  foreign 
body,  and  along  it  bacteria  creep  into  the  wound.  Such  a  wound  of  the  lip 
as  I  have  spoken  of  needs  no  drain — the  natural  drainage  into  the  mouth  is 
enough.  And  this  holds  good  sometimes  for  greater  wounds,  even  for 
incisions  through  the  peritoneum.  Remember  the  advantages  that  an 
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artificial  drain  gives.  You  need  only  make  an  opening  into  an  abscess  big 
enough  to  receive  the  tube.  You  can  stitch  up  a  wound  as  close  as  you  like. 
Remember  your  choice  of  methods.  After  emptying  an  abscess,  you  may 
press  its  walls  together  with  elastic  pads  and  bandage.  According  to  ordi¬ 
nary  physical  laws,  this  prevents  excessive  exudation  from  the  vessels  in  its 
walls.  You  may  drain  with  a  tube,  or  with  a  strip  of  lint.  You  may  use  a 
dressing  material  that  sucks  out  the  discharge.  The  controversy  of  Wet  v. 
Dry  Dressings,  turns  nowadays  (when  such  dressings  are  always  impregnated 
with  antiseptics)  rather  about  their  draining  powers  than  about  any  question 
concerned  with  bacteria.  All  dressings  must  be  wet  next  the  wound — - 
otherwise  the  cells  would  die.  If  dry  above  this,  they  have  greater  draining 
power,  and  allow  greater  concentration  of  the  discharge.  But  the  discharge 
is  apt  to  cake  into  a  scab.  A  scab  is  a  capital  dressing  if  the  leucocytes  are 
able  to  extirpate  any  bacteria  below  it,  and  if  no  drainage  is  necessary. 
But  it  will  not  do  if  there  must  be  drainage.  Do  nothing  else — as  far  as  in 
you  lies.  You  look  to  this  when  you  are  attending  to  protection  and  drain¬ 
age.  But  you  must  keep  it  in  mind  until  the  wound  is  soundly  healed. 
Rest — that  is,  the  absence  of  irritants,  of  new  enemies — must  be  provided 
for.  It  is  not  broken  bones  alone  that  require  the  use  of  a  splint. 

Co7itagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  wider  subject  of  the  generafiPublic  Health,  let  me  have 
a  word  upon  this  Act.  Take  such  a  set  of  Orders  as  those  prohibiting  cattle 
imports  from  a  certain  port.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  this  action 
lessens,  or  prevents  cattle  disease  in  this  country.  Sooner  or  later  your 
countrymen  put  the  blunt  question — Does  this,  upon  the  whole,  lower  the 
price  of  meat,  or  is  it  only  a  bit  of  protection  for  home  stock-raisers  ?  The 
answer  requires  a  double  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  disease,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  trade.  The  moral  is  that  you  should  master  pathology,  and  always 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open. 

Public  Health. 

In  these  times  we  live  under  the  protection  of  a  set  of  Public  Health  Acts 
that  strongly  resemble  flying  machines.  Somehow  they  won’t  work.  The 
Boards  appointed  to  carry  them  out  are  far  too  sapient  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Their  money  is  frittered  away  in  small  sums  upon  an  army  of  nominal 
officers.  Like  other  armies,  it  exists  largely  on  paper.  Most  of  these  officers 
know  little  about  their  duties,  i and  are  not  likely  to  try  to  fulfil  them.  But 
reform  will  come — I  think  with  the  reform  of  Local  Government.  In  spite 
of  the  medical  M.P.’s,  including  I  suppose.  Dr.  Tanner,  it  may  be  far  off. 
But  it  will  come.  And  when  it  does,  veterinary  science  ought  to  claim  a 
share  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  law.  For  every  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  I  would  have  a  corresponding  Veterinary  Officer  of  Health, 
-working  under  the  same  authority.  They  should  have  work  and  pay  enough 
to  make  them  independent  of  undue  influence.  I  would  arm  the  veterinary 
officer  with  power  to  protect  men  from  animals,  and  animals  from  animals.  At 
present  medical  officers  seldom  know  anything  about  Comparative  medicine. 
They  condemn  meat — or  they  don’t.  And  what  does  this  mean  ?  Meat  may 
-contain  dangerous  parasites  other  than  bacteria,  and  yet  these  men  don’t  know 
what  to  look  for.  Again,  meat  may  contain  specific  bacteria,  and  be  dangerous 
-even  to  handle ;  or  it  may  contain  other  specific  bacteria,  and  be  quite  (or 
nearly  quite)  safe  and  wholesome.  How  many  tons  of  meat  are  wasted  every 
year  because  somebody  says  it  is  “diseased,”  or  because  an  ex-butcher  says 
it  is  “  not  good  ” — that  is,  not  fit  for  sale  at  ordinary  market-prices.  It  is  a 
shame  to  pass  bad  meat,  but  I  hold  it  almost  a  sin  to  condemn  poor  meat, 
.and  so  put  flesh  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  who  need  it  most.  The  deci- 
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sions  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  experience  of  veterinary  surgeons,  shep¬ 
herds,  and  others,  for  this  experience  is  really  a  long  series  of  rough  but 
fairly  good  experiments,  upon  exact  experiment,  and  upon  pathological  theory. 
Before  meat  is  thrown  away,  an  expert  ought  to  consider  whether  the  damage 
likely  to  be  done  by  it,  if  passed,  will  not  come  to  less  than  the  damage  done 
by  its  destruction.  To  take  another  case,  we  know  that  the  carcases  of  ani¬ 
mals  dead  of  certain  diseases  rot  so  quickly  that  it  does  not  do  to  pass  them. 
The  elimination  of  these  is  a  task  for  the  pathologist.  In  cities,  at  any  rate, 
such  a  man  ought  to  look  after  the  meat-supply.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  that  dairies,  rather  more  than  slaughter-houses,  require  skilled  super¬ 
vision.  The  milk-supply  is  a  stream  that  may  be  contaminated  by  cows, 
dairy-folk,  and  water.  Sometimes  the  milk  may  be  unjustly  blamed,  but 
often  it  is  the  carrier  and  fosterer  of  deadly  disease. 

You  all  know  how  a  disease  sometimes  passes  over  individual  men  or  ani¬ 
mals.  What  holds  good  for  individuals  holds  good  for  kinds.  Thus  Anthrax 
strikes  down  men  and  oxen,  passes  over  dogs,  and  strikes  down  mice.  Every 
kind  seems  to  have  its  own  assortment  of  diseases  taken  from  a  common 
stock.  And  we  have  studied  so  few  of  these  assortments,  that  we  have  really 
no  right  to  speak  of  a  disease  as  peculiar  to  any  one  kind.  But  a  disease, 
instead  of  passing  over  an  individual  or  a  kind,  may  pass  through  in  a  mild 
form,  and  often  unnoticed.  Perhaps  it  finds  a  poor  soil,  or,  to  put  the  same 
thing  in  another  way,  perhaps  it  meets  an  antidote  in  the  animal.  When  the 
disease  comes  to  the  next  individual  or  kind,  it  may  strike  with  the  old  vigour, 
or  even  with  greater  vigour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  it  passes 
through  in  a  mild  form.  Plenty  of  laboratory  instances  of  these  variations 
are  known,  and  recently  a  very  startling  first-case  has  been  stated  against 
Scarlet  Fever.  It  is  said  that  Scarlet  Fever  passes  through  the  cow  in  a  form 
hitherto  unnoticed,  and  thence  passes  to  man  in  the  milk.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  evidence  to-day,  for  such  cases  ought  to  be  very  strong  before  they  are 
allowed  to  “come  out”  and  grow  fashionable.  But  the  mere  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  ought  to  make  a  romance  of  your  studies  in  pathology.  Some 
of  you  will  yet  become  guardians  of  the  health  of  your  fellow-men.  At  least 
you  will  deserve  this,  if  comparative  pathology  advances  much  further  in  this 
direction,  and  if  you  advance  with  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  you  some  good  advice.  I  do  not 
think  much  of  most  advice.  The  giver  is  apt  to  illustrate  the  glib  and  gra¬ 
tuitous  application  of  a  doubtful  general  rule  to  an  unknown  particular  case. 
The  taker  is  apt  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  old  man  in  the  fable.  But  it  has  its 
place.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  as  “young  men.”  I  don’t  know  that 
young  men  are,  upon  the  whole,  any  worse  than  old  men.  I  don’t  see  that 
they  specially  need  the  administration  of  doses  of  moral  spring  and  autumn 
medicine,  or  of  much  wrapping-up  in  cotton-wool.  I  shall  speak  to  you  simply 
as  an  old  student,  who  has  been  through  it  all.  To  work,  you  must  be  fit  for 
work.  Eat  plenty  of  good  food,  and  take  care  that  you  thrive  upon  it.  If  yoa 
cannot  get  a  pleasant  meal  in  your  rooms,  dine  at  some  cheerful  restaurant — 
there  are  plenty  in  Glasgow.  A  student  cannot  afford  to  have  Dyspepsia. 
Learn  to  sleep  with  your  bedroom  window  open,  and  so  begin  the  day  with 
unpoisoned  ganglion-cells.  It  makes  a  difference  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent,  in  the  forenoon  brain-work.  Take  a  walk  every  day  after  the  classes  are 
over.  On  Saturday  go  for  a  long  tramp  in  the  country.  When  you  have  got 
back,  and  have  changed  your  clothes,  you  will  find  that,  as  Kingsley  says  in 
“  Westward  Ho !  ”  “Up  comes  duty  like  a  jolly  breeze.”  On  Sunday  rest  from 
your  ordinary  labours. 

“  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.”’ 
Be  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  College  Society.  One  thing  that  ought  to  be 
learnt  there  by  students  is  “the  curt  knowledge  whether  or  not  they  are 
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speaking  of  what  they  know.”  I  am  afraid,  though,  it  is  not  always  learnt  at 
societies. 

Make  the  after  part  of  the  Society-night,  or  some  other  night,  your  private 
holiday.  On  that  night  read  the  books  that  every  gentleman  ought  to  read, 
cultivate  some  of  the  better  forms  of  art,  or  call  upon  your  friends.  In  the 
long  run  each  of  you  will  be  taken,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  not  for  “  what  you 
are,  but  what  you  are  yourself.”  And  professions  rise  and  fall  with  the  men 
that  compose  them.  Make  good  use  of  this  weekly  holiday,  for  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  it.  Keep  to  study  on  other  evenings.  A  man  of  fair  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  attends  to  his  work  here,  and  reads  hard  for  a  few  hours  four  or 
five  nights  a  week,  is  pretty  sure  to  pass  his  examination  in  spring.  Then  he 
may  say  in  memoriam — 

“  Can  trouble  live  with  April  days, 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons ” 

“ Who  hath  sorrow ?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling?  who 
hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry 
long  at  the  wine.”  As  to  another  matter,  read  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  But  I  ask  you  to  be  a  little  less  selfish  than  this 
keenest  of  Hebrews.  Look  beyond  yourself,  and  think  of  the  pity  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  “  some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrown  upon  them.”  These  are  the  words  of  Shakespeare.  Let 
me  add  that  men  are  most  fortunate  when  they  have  to  achieve  it.  There  is 
greatness,  and  greatness.  But  there  is  one  greatness  that  you  can  at  least 
reach  towards.  You  may  strive  to  do  your  duty  to  God  and  man  with  all 
your  might.  I  know  no  greater  greatness. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  monthly  Council  meeting,  held  on  November  3rd,  Sir  John  Thorold 
(chairman)  presented  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  as  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Folding,  of  Red  Lion  Street,  Burnley,  as  Provincial 
Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  Society  for  the  county  of  Lancashire,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Bromley,  deceased.  A  letter  had  been  read  from  Professor  Robertson 
in  reference  to  protective  vaccines,  which  the  Committee  recommended 
should  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Jenkins, — In  reference  to  the  experiments  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  protective  vaccines  for  certain  contagious  diseases  affecting 
animals  of  the  farm,  agreed  upon  to  be  conducted  for  the  Society,  I  have  at 
present  to  state : — 

“I.  That,  after  considerable  delay,  I  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Home  Office  for  the  registration  of  certain  portions  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  as  a  place  in  which  these  experiments  may  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  have  purchased  certain  animals  and  instruments  needful  for  this 
purpose. 

“2.  That  we  are  now  ready  to  carryout  protective  inoculation  for  quarter- 
ill  in  cattle  or  sheep  upon  a  limited  number  of  animals  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  London,  by  use,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  French  prepared 
virus.  This,  in  the  meantime,  it  must  be  rememlDered,  is  with  us  merely 
experimental,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  opportunity  of  testing  its 
efficiency  is  afforded. 

“3.  I  am  desirous  of  receiving  information  of  the  existence  of  quarter-ill 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  material  of  the  natural  disease  from  which  to 
start  the  preparation  of  the  protective  vaccine.  The  animals  affected  will 
require  to  be  obtained  by  us  previous  to  putrefactive  changes  having  set  in. 
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I  may  state  that  with  this  object  in  view  advertisements  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Veterinary  Journal,  and  I  would  further  desire  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  the  same  subject. 

“  Having  already  spent  ^40  in  the  purchase  of  animals,  instruments,  &c., 
I  would  now  desire  that  ;^5o  of  the  grant  agreed  to  be  now  paid  to  me. 

October  iZth''  “  W.  Robertson. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  ^50  be  paid  to  Professor  Robertson. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Monmouth,  Provincial  Veterinary  Surgeon  for  the  county, 
had  forwarded  the  following  reports  on  the  injurious  effects  upon  cows  from 
drinking  impure  water,  and  on  some  cases  of  rabies : — 

The  Injurious  Effects  upon  Cows  from  Drinking  Impure  Water. 

In  August  of  this  year  a  farmer  residing  ten  miles  distant  came  to  consult 
me  concerning  two  cows  which  he  said  were  unwell,  one  of  which  had  been 
observed  to  breathe  quicker  than  natural  for  two  days  previously,  and  was 
now  worse ;  and  as  another  had  failed,  he  considered  it  advisable  to  consult 
me  concerning  them.  Late  on  the  same  evening  he  returned,  and  stated  that 
the  cow  first  affected  was  much  worse,  and  that  two  others  had  evinced 
similar  symptoms. 

Upon  the  following  morning  I  attended,  and  found  the  first  cow  that  was 
affected  dead,  and  three  others  ill.  A  report  had  been  spread,  much  alarming 
the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  symptoms  were  quickened  respiration,  cough  with  occasional  grunting, 
increased  temperature,  extremities  cold,  muzzle  dry,  urine  sufficient  in 
quantity,  but  of  a  very  high  colour.  Bowels  constipated,  the  evacuations 
being  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural.  Percussion,  resonance,  very  dull  over 
the  inferior  and  middle  region  of  the  right  lung.  Auscultation,  bronchial 
murmur  increased.  Respiratory  murmur  diminished  over  the  regions  above- 
named. 

These  symptoms  presented  themselves  in  the  three  affected  animals  more 
or  less,  except  that  in  one  of  them  the  respiratory  murmur  was  absent  over 
a  portion  of  the  middle  third  of  the  right  lung. 

I  had  thought  from  the  description  of  the  cases  given  to  me  that  I  might 
have  to  deal  with  a  case  of  sporadic  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  but  upon  a  careful 
diagnosis  I  at  once  dissipated  all  fear  upon  that  matter  by  informing  the 
owner  before  making  a  “post-mortem”  examination  that  it  was  not  the 
much  dreaded  pleuro-pneumonia,  nor  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  as  he 
thought  it  to  be,  but  that  there  was  specific  congestion  of  the  lungs,  pro¬ 
duced  by  blood  poisoning,  from  some  cause  not  then  known  to  me. 

Whilst  the  dead  cow  was  being  prepared  for  my  post-mortem  examination, 
I  proceeded  to  search  the  premises  for  a  cause,  but  found  none.  I  then 
desired  to  be  shown  where  the  cows  had  been  pastured,  and  was  directed  to 
a  meadow  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  of  excellent  grass,  where  they 
had  been  for  some  weeks ;  and  for  a  change  had  been  removed  to  another 
meadow,  still  more  productive  of  milk;  “In  fact,”  said  the  farmer,  “this 
second  meadow  is  the  best  piece  of  turf  that  we  have.” 

In  the  first  meadow  I  searched  for  any  herbs  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but 
failed  to  find  any  which  would  produce  the  symptoms  described.  There 
was  a  supply  of  water,  but  far  from  being  plentiful,  a  feeble  stream  emptying 
itself  into  a  receptacle  built  for  that  purpose,  and  in  which  was  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  mud  and  filth.  I  pointed  out  that  such  water  was  not  only  deficient 
in  quantity  for  ten  cows,  but  was  also  totally  unfit  for  the  animals  to  drink ; 
and  alluded  to  the  consequences  that  might  ensue,  not  only  to  the  cows,  but 
also  to  human  beings  partaking  of  the  butter  and  milk. 
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I  now  proceeded  to  examine  the  second  meadow  where  the  ten  cows  had 
been  for  nearly  the  past  fortnight,  and  where  the  illness  commenced. 

The  herbage  appeared  to  be  of  a  superior  kind,  and  I  failed  to  find  any¬ 
thing  in  it  which  could  affect  the  cows  in  the  manner  described. 

The  situation  was  much  higher.  There  was  no  shade  to  protect  the 
animals  from  the  then  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 

There  was  a  receptacle  for  water,  as  in  the  other  meadow,  but  which  had 
become  a  receptacle  for  filth,  consisting  of  cow-dung,  mud,  &c.,  &c.,  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  which  had  been  perpetually  mixed  together  by  the 
•cows  searching  for  water,  and  from  which  was  emanating  foetid  gas,  bubbling 
up.  The  supply,  so-called,  was  a  small  dribbling  stream,  said  to  arise  from 
an  old  well  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  an  old  house,  the  ruins  even  of 
which  were  no  longer  visible.  This  water,  upon  examination  microscopically 
and  otherwise,  was  found  to  be  most  filthy. 

I  next  proceeded  to  make  a  “post-mortem”  examination;  and  here  my 
diagnosis  of  blood  poisoning  was  fully  confirmed.  The  heart-auricles  and 
ventricles  and  all  the  larger  vessels  were  filled  with  black  blood,  as  were  also 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and  other  vessels  of  the  bodies  generally.  The  first 
and  last  stomachs,  and  the  intestines  more  especially,  gave  proof  of  blood- 
poisoning. 

The  other  cows,  under  proper  treatment,  ultimately  recovered. 

To  the  Governors  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — It  will  be  remembered  that  I  reported  a 
case  of  rabies  which  occurred  in  a  herd  of  cattle  in  September,  1885.  On 
July  I2th  of  this  year  I  was  requested  to  see  another  heifer  of  the  same  herd, 
said  to  be  “unwell.”  I  found  the  animal  in  a  large  meadow,  together  with 
several  others,  some  being  of  the  same  herd  as  the  animal  now  affected,  the 
others  having  been  bought  from  various  places. 

I  found  similar  symptoms  present  as  in  the  former  cases,  except  that  this 
animal  was  far  more  furious  than  either  of  the  others.  It  made  perpetual 
and  furious  attacks  upon  its  companions — foamed  at  the  mouth,  bellowed 
loudly  at  intervals,  then  lying  down,  would  continue  roaring,  making  that 
very  peculiar  hoarse  noise,  which,  once  heard,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

I  had  the  poor  creature  removed  to  a  large  shed,  when  it  began  violently 
throwing  everything  about  that  came  within  its  reach. 

Something  being  required  from  the  shed,  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who 
was  assisting  with  the  hay,  volunteered  to  go  in  after  it.  Having  been  duly 
cautioned,  he  persisted  in  going  in,  at  the  same  time  observing,  “  Och,  faith, 
there  is  little  the  matter  with  the  poor  cratur,  I  ain’t  a  bit  afeard.”  He  was, 
however,  glad  to  beat  a  very  hasty  retreat,  bellowing  nearly  as  loud  as  the 
heifer. 

She  continued  much  in  the  same  state  for  some  hours,  when  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  place  a  rope  over  the  horns,  and  confine  the  animal  within  proper 
bounds.  I  was  now  able  to  more  closely  observe  the  symptoms.  Although 
apparently  not  so  furious,  she  would  bite  at  various  things  within  her  reach, 
and  during  one  of  the  exacerbations,  when  lying  down,  she  got  a  foot  of  one 
of  the  men  into  her  mouth.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  escaped  with  nothing 
more  than  a  fright,  his  thick  hobnailed  boot  having  protected  him. 

She  died  during  the  night,  and  a  post-mortem  examination  fully  justified 
the  diagnosis. 

The  medulla  oblongata,  dura  mater,  and  pia  mater,  more  especially 
denoted  that  the  attack  had  been  a  most  violent  one,  these  organs  presenting 
that  peculiar  appearance  so  well-known  in  dogs  which  have  succumbed  to 
severe  attacks  of  rabies. 
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In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  spread  of  rabies  being  often  produced 
"by  straying,  mongrel-poaching  dogs.  A  case  which  occurred  a  few  years 
since  may  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

I  was  called  to  attend  a  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  said  to  be  suffering  in  a 
most  remarkable  way. 

I  pronounced  it  to  be  rabies.  It  was  then  remembered  that,  a  few  weeks 
previous,  some  strolling  gipsies  had  been  “  camping”  on  the  highway  near  to 
the  sheep,  and  a  dog  belonging  to  them  had  during  the  night  time  severely 
bitten  several  of  the  sheep. 

I  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Geo.  Lewis,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Monmouth. 

Professor  Erown  had  presented  the  following  report : — 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

During  the  three  months  ending  September  25th  of  this  year,  there  were 
145  fresh  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  647  cattle  were 
attacked.  Of  these,  nearly  half  the  outbreaks  occurred  in  Scotland,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  attacked  in  Scotland  considerably  exceeded  that  in  England. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  this  disease  has  increased  in  Great 
Britain.  This  increase  is  entirely  due  to  the  spreading  of  the  disease  in 
Scotland,  twenty  counties  having  already  become  infected  compared  with 
thirteen  in  1885.  In  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  there  have 
been  more  animals  attacked  than  in  any  county  in  England,  not  excluding  the 
metropolis,  in  which  the  disease  was  at  one  time  more  prevalent  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country. 

SWINE  FEVER. 

This  disease  is  still  very  prevalent ;  indeed,  there  are  only  three  counties 
in  England  from  which  no  returns  of  the  disease  have  been  received — viz., 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Hereford.  Only  a  few  counties  in  Scotland 
or  Wales  appear  to  be  infected.  During  three  months  ending  September  25th 
2,300  fresh  outbreaks  in  Great  Britain,  and  10,280  swine  attacked. 

No  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  occurred,  but  enquiries  have 
been  made  into  reported  outbreaks. 

The  following  Orders  have  been  passed : — 

1.  Animals  Order,  1886. 

(which  includes  the  Foreign  Animals  Order). 

2.  Anthrax  Order. 

3.  Rabies  Order. 

The  diseases  now  legislated  for  are — 

Cattle  plague, 

Pleuro-pneumonia, 

F  oot-and-mouth. 

Sheep-pox, 

Sheep-scab, 

Glanders, 

Farcy, 

Swine  fever. 

Anthrax, 

Rabies, 

Sarcoptic  mange, 


>Under  the  Act,  1878. 


^By  Orders  of  Council. 
Shetland  Order. 
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An  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  in  Norway  was  reported  on  October  12th, 
and  an  Order  of  Council  was  passed  prohibiting  the  landing  of  animals  from 
that  country. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Professor  Brown  stated  that  no  action  had 
been  taken  since  the  orders  had  passed.  There  was  to  be,  he  believed,  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  next  week,  when  certain  recommendations  with' 
regard  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  swine  fever,  and  rabies  would  be  made.  As 
regards  the  experiments  in  swine  fever,  he  had  only  just  commenced  them.. 
He  was  unable  to  get  a  licence  for  the  purpose,  and  he  might  add  that  it  had 
taken  him  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  end  of  October  to  obtain  it ;  the 
consequence  was  that  the  proper  time  for  these  experiments,  when  he  had 
ample  time  at  his  disposal,  had  passed,  and  now  that  the  session  of  the 
College  had  commenced,  he  could  not  say  how  long  he  would  be  carrying 
the  experiments  on. 

Earl  Spencer  was  glad  that  a  licence  had  been  obtained,  as  it  was  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  There  was  great  ignorance  among 
veterinary  inspectors  in  reference  to  swine  fever,  and  he  was  happy  to  find 
that  experiments  were  to  be  conducted,  and  would  doubtless  be  of  practical 
.  good. 

Professor  Brown  stated  that  the  Government  seemed  equally  anxious  to 
have  the  experiments  carried  on.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bowen-Jones,  he  believed 
that  there  was  a  reported  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Essex,  but 
there  had  been  many  all  over  the  country,  and  in  every  case  it  was  found 
that  it  was  not  the  disease  at  all.  About  thirty  to  forty  were  reported,  and 
not  a  single  case  was  such  as  to  cause  real  disquietude. 

This  report  having  been  adopted. 

Sir  John  Thorold  (Chairman)  gave  notice  that  he  would  move,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Council,  for  an  annual  grant  of  £500,  of  which  sum  they 
recommended  that  £200  be  granted  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  in  aid 
of  the  further  development  of  cattle  pathology. 


StriwB  JFttcrtitai’B  Stpartmettt. 

Gazette ^  October  26th. 

Veterinary-Surgeon  William  Alfred  Crow  to  be  Veterinary-Surgeon,  First- 
Class.  _ 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Melbourne  Mounted  Rifles  have  appointed 
Grahem  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Honorary  Veterinary-Surgeon,  with  the  relative 
rank  of  Major. 

Veterinary-Surgeons  First  Class  Burt  and  Russell,  and  Veterinary- 
Surgeons  Barry  and  Richardson,  are  under  orders  for  India. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  First-Class  Veterinary-Surgeon  M.  Mitchell  is. 
now  at  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory  in  Paris,  having  been  hurriedly  sent  from 
India  to  receive  protective  inoculation  for  Hydrophobia. 


jSifteiS  aittf  iSetoS. 

Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  the  United  States. — A  tele¬ 
gram  from  New  York  states  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  a  series 
of  rules  and  regulations  lor  co-operation  between  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  authorities  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 
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for  the  suppression  and  extirpation  of  Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia.  Upon 
receiving  the  consent  of  the  State  authorities,  the  Bureau  will  make  a  syste¬ 
matic  and  determined  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  attacking  simulta¬ 
neously  every  infected  district.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Chicago  alone 
2,000  head  of  cattle  would  have  to  be  destroyed,  their  value  being  estimated 
at  100,000  dollars. 

Swine  Plague  in  the  United  States. — This  scourge  seems  to  be 
particularly  virulent  this  year  in  various  localities.  A  report  from  Tolono, 
Illinois,  September  13th,  says  :  “  The  most  virulent  epidemic  of  Hog  Cholera 
which  ever  visited  the  south-west  part  of  Champaign  county  is  now  raging 
along  the  Okaw  river,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  Sadorus  township.  The 
disease  first  appeared  several  days  ago,  and  has  rapidly  destroyed  some  of 
the  finest  herds  of  swine  in  this  part  of  Illinois.  It  is  still  working  up  the 
west  bank  of  the  Okaw  and  spreading  through  the  country.  It  is  so  fatal  in 
its  character  that  scarcely  any  of  the  afflicted  animals  recover,  and  vejy  few  in 
any  infected  herd  escape  attack.  The  loss  so  far  entailed  upon  the  farmers 
in  the  region  mentioned  is  not  less  than  12,000  dols.,  and  from  present  indi¬ 
cations  will  exceed  25,000  dols.  within  a  short  time.  The  farms  in  the  path 
of  the  plague  can  secure  no  protection  from  it,  and  dealers  refuse  to  purchase 
their  hogs  after  the  disease  has  reached  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  no 
known  cause  for  this  terrible  visitation,  unless  it  be  the  unprecedented  drought 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  months.”  The  Fanners’  Review 
says  that  half  the  hogs  in  Adams  Co.,  Illinois,  have  died  of  Cholera,  and  con¬ 
siderable  loss  has  occurred  in  Fayette  and  McLean  counties.  The  disease 
is  reported  in  Johnson,  Hamilton  and  Shelby  counties,  Iowa,  and  in  Adams^ 
Randolph,  and  Rush  counties,  Ind. 

Humanity. — A  hospital  for  sick  animals  has  been  established  at  Calcutta, 
and  endowed  with  a  fund  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a 
well-known  Jain  merchant  and  banker. 

The  Cost  of  Animal  and  Steam  Power. — A  writer  in  the  Revtte 
Scientifique  affirms  that,  from  a  comparison  of  animal  and  steam  power,  the 
former  is  the  cheaper  power  in  France,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other 
countries.  In  the  conversion  of  chemicals  to  mechanical  energy,  90  per  cent, 
is  lost  in  the  machine,  against  68  in  the  animal.  M.  Sanson,  the  writer  above 
referred  to,  finds  that  the  steam  horse-power,  contrary  to  what  is  generally 
believed,  is  often  materially  exceeded  by  the  horse.  The  cost  of  traction  on 
the  Mount  Parnasse-Bastille  line  of  railway  he  found  to  be  for  each  car  daily 
57  fr.,  while  the  same  work  done  by  the  horse  cost  only  47  fr. ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  for  moderate  powers  the  conversion  of  chemical  into  mechanical 
energy  is  more  economically  effected  through  animals  than  through  steam- 
engines. 

Veterinary  Honours. — It  will  afford  much  satisfaction  to  the  members 
of  our  profession  to  learn  that,  on  October  9th,  Mr.  H.  L.  Simpson,  J.P., 
F.R.C.V.S.,  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  Royal  Borough  of  Windsor.  This  is  a 
great  and  a  well-deserved  honour,  as  Mr.  Simpson  stands  very  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  not  only  for  his  professional  skill  and 
urbanity,  but  also  for  the  signal  services  he  has  rendered  for  many  years  as 
a  town  councillor.  The  honour  is  all  the  greater  and  more  distinguished, 
seeing  that  this  is  the  jubilee  year  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  when 
Royal  Windsor  is  sure  to  mark  the  event  in  a  manner  becoming  its  antiquity, 
its  loyalty,  and  its  position  beneath  the  venerable  walls  of  the  favourite  resi¬ 
dence  of  our  Queen.  The  banquet  in  the  fine  old  Guildhall  of  Windsor,  in 
the  evening,  and  at  which  several  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  were 
present,  afforded  ample  testimony  to  the  worth  of  our  colleague,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  certain  to  carry  out  his  official  duties  during  a  very 
trying  year.  He  looked  every  inch  a  Mayor,  and  acted  the  part  to  perfection. 
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"We  hope  he  may  be  included  among  those  Mayors  whom  report  whispers 
are  to  receive  special  recognition  at  the  hands  of  her  Majesty  when  she  sig¬ 
nalises  her  fiftieth  years’  reign. 

We  learn  that  an  old  and  worthy  member  of  the  profession  in  New  South 
Wales,  who  has  long  been  settled  in  that  Colony,  and  who  has  taken  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  its  political  and  social  progress,  has  been  raised  to  the  Upper 
Legislative  Chamber,  and  is  therefore  now  designated  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Stewart.  The  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  old  country  will,  we  feel 
certain,  accord  him  their  warmest  felicitations,  while  they  hope  that  he  may 
long  be  spared  to  wear  his  laurels. 

Mr.  Tait  L.  Butler,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Chillierthe,  Ohio,  U.S.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  has  gained  the  first  prize  of  fifty 
dollars,  given  by  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  also  the 
gold  medal  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Veterinary  Review ^  for  the  best  essay  on 
“  Parturient  Apoplexy.” 

Veterinary  Science  in  France. — In  France  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  commission  to  make  suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  Veterinary  Science  in  France. 

The  suggestions  have  been  accepted,  and  will  probably  become  law. 

They  have  evidently  been  copied  from  the  recent  law  against  unqualified 
practitioners  in  England.  The  only  differences  are : — 

1.  That  in  addition  to  the  necessity  of  having  been  in  practice  for  five 
years,  the  unqualified  man,  desirous  of  becoming  registered,  must  undergo  a 
technical  examination  before  a  commission  appointed  by  Government. 

2.  Every  veterinary  surgeon  must  be  registered  in  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Department,  and  his  name  must  be  inserted  in  the  official  gazette  and 
registered  in  his  parish. 

3.  Only  French  veterinary  surgeons  are  to  be  employed  in  judicial  or 
administration  cases. 

Spratt’s  Food. — At  the  Liverpool  International  Exhibition,  1886,  Spratt’s 
Patent  Limited  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  for  superior  excellence  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  biscuits,  including  special  mention  of  the  quality  of  their 
cabin  biscuits.  * 

Horses  for  War  Purposes. — In  1789,  when  France  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  active  hostilities  upon  an  enormous  scale,  we  find  that 
there  were  3,250  approved  and  registered  stallions  in  France,  of  which  three- 
fifths  were  the  property  of  Government,  and  the  rest  were  under  its  control. 
These  stallions  were  mated  with  1 1 5,000  regulation  mares,  with  the  result  that 
55,000  living  and  perfectly-formed  foals  were  born  in  1790.  The  Government 
studs  were  still  further  developed  by  Napoleon  the  Great,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  modern  Alexander,  who,  upon  the  20th  of  November,  1812,. 
lost  20,000  horses  in  his  retreat  from  Moscow  during  one  night  of  bitter  and 
intense  frost.  What  that  night,  commemorated  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  an  eloquent 
passage  of  his  “  Modern  History  Lectures  ”  at  Oxford,  cost  in  human  and 
equine  life  it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  calculate.  Butin  1874  an  edict 
was  passed  ordaining  that  the  number  of  stallions  owned  by  the  French 
Government  should  be  augmented  by  200  annually,  until  it  should  reach  a  total 
of  2,500  head.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  this  superb  body  of  selected 
sires  without  appreciating  the  wisdom  and  prescience  of  the  great  military 
nation  which,  under  the  first  Napoleon,  planted  its  eagles  in  every  European 
capital,  London  alone  excepted.  The  same  forethought  has  been  shown  by 
Germany  and  Austria,  so  that  the  correspondents  of  English  and  American 
newspapers  who  passed  the  winter  of  1870-71  at  Versailles,  to  chronicle  the 
events  of  the  Franco-German  war,  were  at  a  difficulty  to  find  words  sufficiently 
encomiastic  to  describe  the  cavalry  regiments  quartered  under  the  shadow  of 
the  barrack-like  palace  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
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Unfair  Competition. — The  desperate  straits  to  which  some  practitioners 
are  reduced  to  obtain  practice,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  letter,  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  clients  of  a  member  of  the  profession  : — “  Messrs. 

- Gentlemen,— As  you  will  see,  by  enclosed  circular,  that  I  have 

commenced  practice  on  my  own  account  in  this  district,  I  beg  to  offer  my 
professional  services,  and  this  at  the  request  of  many  of  your  own  servants. 
Having  had  the  bulk  of  the  colliery  work  to  do  during  my  assistantship  with 
Mr.  — —  I  have  had  every  opportunity  for  studying  colliery  practice  in  all 
its  forms,  and  am  prepared  to  supply  the  best  of  medicine  and  give  every 
attention  at  a  lower  salary  than  you  are  at prese7it paying.  For  reference  see 
circular,  or  apply  to  any  of  your  servants  in  this  district.  I  am,  yours 
•obediently,  etc.” 


TIPPING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Banham  seems  perplexed  that  I  have  not  allowed  the  truth  to 
pass  without  protest.  What  truth  ?  I  deny  that  veterinary  surgeons  as  a 
body  give  a  percentage  of  their  bills  to  the  servants  of  their  clients.  The 
only  proof  he  gives  of  his  offensive  accusation  is,  that  such  things  are  being 
-done  by  West  End  practitioners,  and  that  he  has  suffered  loss — I  presume,  at 
Cambridge — by  refusing  to  consent  to  such  dishonesty.  What  is  being  done 
in  the  West  End  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  am  willing  to  take  it  on  his 
testimony,  without  the  somewhat  hazardous  experiment  of  removing  to  that 
locality.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  a  considerable  leap  from  that 
premise  to  the  conclusion  that  we,  as  a  profession  throughout  the  kingdom, 
are  guilty  of  putting  our  hands  into  our  clients’  pockets  to  pay  the  coachmen 
a  specified  percentage  of  our  bills.  The  veterinary  surgeon  who  does  that 
is  a  dishonest  man  and  a  disgrace  to  his  profession.  What  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  is  that  Mr.  Banham  does  not  distinguish  between  giving  a  groom  or 
any  other  servant  a  gratuity  and  deliberately  robbing  a  client.  Does  he 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he  never,  under  any  circumstances,  gives  any 
person  a  gratuity  ?  The  man  who,  travelling  by  rail,  gives  the  porter  six¬ 
pence  for  attending  to  his  luggage  may  be  a  dishonest  man,  but  giving  the 
servant  of  the  company  a  gratuity  does  not  make  him  one,  nor  by  so  doing 
does  he  rob  the  shareholders,  which  ought  to  follow  according  to  Mr. 
Banham’s  reasoning. 

Mr.  Banham  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  servants  of  our  clients 
ought  to  carry  out  our  instructions  as  nurses  do  for  human  practitioners 
(by  the  way,  does  he  know  that  doctors  give  nurses  gratuities  ?).  So  they 
ought,  and  so  they  do  after  a  fashion.  In  a  case  of  difficult  parturition,  has 
not  Mr.  Banham  found  the  difference  between  cheerful  and  reluctant  help  ? 
Many  a  time  have  I  felt  extremely  grateful  for  ready  assistance  in  these 
cases,  which  tax  not  only  one’s  skill  and  ingenuity,  but  physical  endurance. 
In  these  and  similar  instances  I  always  acknowledge  my  obligation,  nor  do  I 
see  that  by  so  doing  I  have  insulted  my  client  (which  surely  would  have 
been  evident  by  this  time  !),  made  the  servant  less  worthy  of  his  situation, 
or  disgraced  my  profession.  Your  correspondent  allows  that  it  is  strange  I 
have  never  been  asked  what  percentage  I  gave,  and  kindly  offers  four  pro¬ 
bable  explanations,  carefully  avoiding  the  right  one,  for  my  consideration, 
which  will  or  may  account  for,  to  him,  so  singular  an  experience,  i.  I  have 
had  a  forge  for  eight  or  nine  years,  but  derived  from  it  no  confirmation  of 
his  charges  against  the  profession.  2.  This  is  not  an  explanation  one 
gentleman  would  offer  of  another’s  experience,  therefore  I  will  not 
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■“consider”  it.  3.  Prom  my  observation  grooms  have  a  very  uniform  type 
of  character,  wherever  they  are  found.  In  an  article  which  appeared  in  one 
of  our  evening  papers  not  many  weeks  ago  “  On  Hats,”  which  provoked 
several  interesting  letters,  it  was  stated  on  good  authority  that,  if  the  size 
of  head  is  any  indication  of  intellectual  capacity,  stablemen  are  in  the  lowest 
rank.  From  my  knowledge  of  them  they  are  as  low  morally  as  intellectually. 
4.  I  may  have  been  fortunate  in  escaping  infected  districts,  but  was  not 
aware  of  my  indebtedness  to  a  kindly  providence  ;  I  am  none  the  less  grate¬ 
ful.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Santy,  I  will  content  myself  by  saying  that  if  “  we  are 
all  honourable  ”  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  dishonourable  conduct.  I  am  sorry 
Messrs.  Banham  and  Santy  have  lost  clients  through  their  loyalty  to 
principle,  but  both  will  rise  in  the  estimation  of  honest  men  in  consequence. 

Progress,  even  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  is  possible  by  the  basest 
methods  in  commerce,  society,  art,  and  even  literature.  There  is  but  one 
road  to  moral  distinction — self-sacrifice.  I  thank  you  for  kindly  placing 
so  much  space  at  my  1  disposal.  J.  Fraser. 


FARRIERY  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

Sir, — In  the  July  number  of  the  Journal,  which  I  have  just  received,  there 
is  a  communication  from  Veterinary-Surgeon  Marriott,  A.V.D.,  in  which  he 
comments  severely  on  the  shoeing  of  the  Bengal  Cavalry.  In  many  instances 
the  shoeing  of  the  Bengal  regiments  is  anything  but  what  it  should  be,  but 
I  have  seen  regiments,  both  in  Bombay  and  Bengal,  whose  shoeing  left  but 
little  to  be  desired.  I  write  this  in  justice  to  officers  of  these  services,  who 
have  taken  much  pains  to  have  their  regiments  well  shod. 

Hamadhan,  Persia,  Sept.  27th.  G.  J.  R.  Rayment,  A.V.D. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ACTINOMYKOSIS  TO  MADURA  FOOT. 

Sir, — May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  a  few  questions  on  the  above  subject, 
through  your  valuable  Journal?  First,  what  is  Madura  Foot?  It  is  due  to 
a  fungus  which  is  identical  with  the  ray  fungus  met  with  in  the  disease 
known'  to  us  as  Actinomykosis,  or  Rivolta’s  Disease — a  disease  formerly 
confounded  with  sarcoma  and  scirrhus  of  the  cord,  etc. 

-In  a  recent  examination  of  a  case  of  chronic  disease  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  elephant,  which  I  found  to  be  Actinomykosis  of  many  years’  standing,  I 
have  noted  that  the  actinomyces,  examined  under  a  low  power,  “  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  fungus  found  in  specimens  of  Madura  Foot  of  the 
human  subject.”  Is  it  possible  that  the  two  diseases  are  alike  ?  In  my  work 
on  Veterinary  Surgical  Pathology,  published  this  year,  I  have  given  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  actinomyces  from  the  lower 
jaw  of  the  elephant,  and  it  is  to  the  fungus  magnified  only  20  diameters  that 
i  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention.  R.  W.  Burke,  V.S.,  A.V.D. 

Cawnpore,  28th  Sept.^  1886. 


VETERINARY  SURGEONS  IN  THE  YEOMANRY. 

Sir, — It  is  rumoured  that  in  some  yeomanry  regiments  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  accept  the  rank  of  Sergeant  Farrier. 
If  this  be  a  fact,  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  such  regiments  boast  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  holding  a  commission  such  as  obtains  in  the  mounted 
branches  of  the  regular  army  ?  and,  if  not,  whether  there  is  not  some  loss  of 
dignity  in  a  qualified  professional  man  being  content  with  the  non¬ 
commissioned  rank  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our  yeomanry  friends  would  be  kind 
enough  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject  in  the  Veterinary  Journal? 

October  i6th,  1886.  “Observer.” 
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The  Veterinary  Journal, 


DUPLICATE  ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  the  note  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Veterinary 
Journal,  complaining  of  the  news  in  the  Journal  and  Veterinarian  being  sO' 
much  alike.  I  have  frequently  noticed  the  same,  and  all  readers  of  the  twa 
journals  must  have  seen  it  also.  As  a  remedy,  I  would  suggest  that  you, 
being  Xhe  junior,  or  one  of  you,  should  alter  the  date  of  publication  to  the 
15th  of  the  month,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  ,  the  readers,  and,  I  believe, 
no  worse  for  either  publication.  A  month  between  the  date  of  issue  in  these 
days  of  Daily  News,  etc.,  is  a  long  time,  and  leaves  your  readers  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  veterinaiy  world.  As  an  example,  at  the  time 
of  your  discovery  of  Actinomycosis,  we  heard  of  it  in  the  daily  papers  some 
fourteen  days  before  getting  the  Journal,  leaving  your  readers,  who,  I  think,, 
ought  to  have  heard  of  it  first,  considerably  in  the  dark.  Yours  truly, 

W.  J.  Arkcoll,  V.S. 

[This  alteration  in  the  date  of  issue  would  not  remedy  the  complaint 
referred  to,  which  it  remains  for  correspondents  to  obviate,  as  has  been 
already  intimated. — Ed.  V.J.] 


Owing  to  the  very  extensive  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Border  Counties 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  the  late  date  of  receipt,  we  are  compelled  to 
defer  its  publication  until  next  month.  Other  communications  received  are  also  held 
over  for  our  next  issue. 


Communications,  Books,  Journals,  etc.,  Beckved. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  “  Observer  ” ;  G.  J.  R.  Rayment,. 
A.V.D.,  Persia;  R.  W.  Burke,  A.V.B.,  Cawnpore  ;  J.  S.  Hurndall,  Liverpool; 
C.  H.  Huish,  London  ;  T.  Bowhill,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  U.S.A.  ;  J.  Cameron, 
Berwick-on-Tweed ;  Max  Kettritz,  Gnesen ;  F.  Raymond,  A.V.D.,  Woolwich; 
Professor  A.  Smith,  Toronto ;  J.  Freeman,  Hull ;  J.  Fraser,  Bromley ;  H.  F. 
James,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.  ;  W.  J.  Arkcoll,  Leek ;  Messrs.  W.  Cooper,  Berkhamp- 
stead  ;  J.  A.  Smith,  Calcutta ;  Professor  McCall,  Glasgow  ;  W.  Broughton,  Leeds  ; 

C.  Cunningham,  Slateford  ;  Professor  Walley,  Edinburgh ;  J.  Harrison,  Warcop 

D.  C.  Pallin,  A.V.D.,  Dorchester ;  J.  A.  Nunn,  A.V.D.,  London. 


Books  and  Pamphlets  :  E.  Courtenay^  The  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ;  Z.  Brusasco,  Antiparassitici,  Antectoparassitici  ed  Antelmintici ;  Grave 
Idroperitoneo  in  Una  Cavalla ;  R.  Leuckart  and  W.  E,  Hoyle,  The  Parasites  of 
Man  ;  G.  C.  and  A.  Gresswell,  The  Veterinary  Pharmacopceia,  Materia,  and  Thera¬ 
peutics  ;  Proces-Verbal  de  la  Academic  Royale  de  Medecine;  Bulletin  de  Comite- 
Consultatif  pour  les  Affaires  Relatives  aux  Epizootics,  etc.,  de  la  Royaume  de 
Belgique  ;  J.  Mills,  Manual  of  the  More  Deadly  Forms  of  Cattle  Disease  in  India 
Report  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  National  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 


Journals,  etc.:  Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde  ;  Recueil  de  Med.  Vetirinaire ; 
Vaccination  Inquirer;  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Thiermedicin ;  Annales  de  Med. 
Veterinaire  ;  Journal  of  National  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria ;  Wochenschrift 
fiir  Thierheilkunde  und  Viehzucht ;  Der  Hufschmied;  La  Clinica  Veterinaria ; 
Revue  Veterinaire;  American  Live  Stock  Journal;  Lancet;  Journal  de  Med., 
Veterinaire;  EchO' Veterinaire  ;  Live  Stock  Jotirnal ;  Mark  Lane  Express;  London 
Medical  Record;  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal;  Outing;  Practitioner ;  Midland 
Medical Journal. 

Newspapers:  Baltimore  Sun;  Daily  Nebraska  State  Journal;  Toronto  Globe; 
Marlborough  Times, 
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